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Minvurzs.] Pustic Bus.—2* Law of Wills 


Amendment, 


LAW OF WILLS AMENDMENT BILL. 
RDER of the Day for Second Reading, 
read 


The LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I rise to move the Second Reading 
of a Bill for the Amendment of the Law 
with respect to Wills. When I introduced 
this Bill the other night, I stated to your 
Lordships the difficulties which it was in- 
tended to guard against. By a statute 
passed in the reign of Charles II., all 
devises in writing were to be attested and 
subscribed by three or four witnesses, in 
the presence of the testator; and it was 
said that a will was good if the name of 
the testator was found at the head of the 
will ; and therefore, if a man, for example, 
began in these terms—‘‘I, John Styles, 
do make this my will,’ that was held to 
be a sufficient signature. Now, my Lords, 
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this was thought to be an abuse; and, in 
order to guard against such an abuse, a 
new Act of Parliament was in the 
first year of Her present Majesty, for the 
amendment of the law of wills, which 
provided that every will should be signed 
at the foot or end thereof by the testator, 
in the presence of certain witnesses, I 
have stated to your Lordships that the 
effect of that enactment was (and I dare 
say it was a surprise upon those who framed 
the Act) that, unless the name of the tes- 
tator followed immediately after the dispo- , 
sition of the will (if there was, for example, 
a little more than an inch of space left, on 
which the name might have been intro- 
duced), if the name was placed a little 
lower, the case was tried, not by the rule 
of law, but rather by the rule of space, 
and the will was held to be void; and, upon 
that construction, my Lords, hundreds of 
wills have been held to be invalid, and 
misery and wretchedness have found their 
way to hearths where wealth, peace, and 
comfort ought to have found their habita- 
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amend the present law, by providing, that, 
where the name of the testator is found 
after the will, so as to give, by its place 
and situation, a sanction to the will itself 
—so as to show that it was intended to 
sanction the will by the signature after the 
will—that shall be held to be valid. Now, 
my Lords, no question ever arose in the 
vast number of wills which were made after 
the Statute of Frauds in the reign of 
Charles II., which I have henticnh--b 
question, I say, ever arose as to whether 
the name of the testator being after the 
will was in its proper place or not, and 
therefore the removal of the obstacle 
which has been occasioned by the deci- 
sions will remove all the difficulties, and 
no question hereafter can arise, as it ap- 
pears to me, my Lords, with regard to the 
execution of such a will. My Lords, I be- 
lieve there will be a general concurrence in 
this measure, and I believe that nothing 
can be more desirable, as people die daily, 
and as men must make their wills, and as 
@ great majority of wills would be held to 
be valid but for the rule of law I have re- 
ferred to; and, indeed, I know that many 
of your Lordships, in consequence of what 
you have heard, have done exactly what I 
have done myself—namely, I have looked 
at my own will to see whether it was exe- 
cuted so as to carry my own intentions 
into effect, having a very great doubt in 
my mind whether the appearance of the 
thing upon paper might not invalidate it, 
for i might have put my. name a little 
lower than the rule of law required. And 
I think, my Lords, that it is of the utmost 
importance that a man’s will should be 
considered valid and sacred where the mere 
form only is in question, and the substance 
is not in dispute. Therefore I propose, 
with your Lordships’ permission, to carry 
the Bill through all its stages now, so that 
your Lordships may be enabled to pass 
the measure before Easter, and send it 
down to the other House immediately. 
My Lords, there are other points which I 
have endeavoured to cope with, and which 
may be open to more observation, and 
which may draw from some’ of my noble 
and learned Friends objections to its pas- 
sing without more mature consideration ; 
and, my Lords, if that should be so, I can 
only say that I should at once feel myself 
bound to withdraw those clauses, because 
I’mean to put forward nothing that, in my 
opinion, will endanger the principal mea- 
sure, which is one which I think’so exceed- 
ingly important. My Lords, the two clauses 
The Lord Chancellor 
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to which I refer, will, I think, remedy a 
very great abuse. The Act of Parliament 
of Her present Majesty, as I have told 
your Lordships, requires a will to be signed 
at the foot or end thereof, in the presence 
of two witnesses. That, my Lords, I 
have disposed of. It then goes on to re- 
quire that the signature of the testator 
shall be made or acknowledged in the pre- 
sence of the witnesses. Now, my Lords, 
this difficulty has arisen upon that—it was 
not required by the Statute of Frauds— 
but this difficulty has now arisen, Your 
Lordships will bear in mind that what the 
Act requires is, that the signature of the 
testator shall be made or acknowledged in 
the presence of the witnesses.. Now, my 
Lords, it often happens that when a man 
has made his will and called in the wit- 
nesses to attest it, he is anxious that they 
should not see any part of the provisions 
of that will: suppose, for example, that 
it is written on a sheet of letter paper— 
you have it before you, and two servants, 
perhaps, come into the room to witness the 
will, and the testator desires that they 
should not read any portion of the will by 
glancing over that part which is above the 
signature, and that has induced'a man fre- 
quently to fold down the will so as to hide 
from the witnesses the portion above the 
signature, and in doing so he has folded 
down the signature itself. And, my Lords, 
it has been held that as the statute re- 
quires that the signature, not the will, 
should be made and acknowledged in the 
presence of the witnesses, unless they have 
seen the signature, the will is void. Now, 
my Lords, that was never the intention; 
and with your,Lordships’ permission, I pro- 
pose to amend that state of the law in this 
manner, by enacting that if the signature 
of the testator be in its proper place, and 
it is not proved to have been placed there 
after the witnesses affixed their signatures, 
and if the testator at the time acknow- 
ledged the instrument to be his will, that 
that shall be sufficient. Now, my Lords, 
I entertained a hope—which hope I have 
rather abandoned within the last quarter 
of an hour—but I had hoped that this pro- 
position was free from objection, and would 
meet with none from any of my noble and 
léarned Friends, because, if a testator ac- 
knowledges an instrument to be his will, 
and if the will come to be examined, and 
the name of the testator is found to be in 
its proper place at the end of the will, 
where is the danger? What is it, my 
Lords, that you have to guard against? 
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is the signature—the testator has 
it, and, properly speaking, it is not 
will unless he has signed it. If, there- 
, he did that which was requisite at the 

it, which is necessary to give effee- 
operation to it, I ask your Lordships 
ther it is reasonable to allow men’s 
wills to be set aside upon a distinction of 
that sort? I should promise your Lord- 
ships that if any obstacle be op by 
any of my noble and learned Friends to this 
provision being carried now—a provision 
which I should think it not proper to attempt 
to foree upon your Lordships—if any of my 
noble and learned Friends should have any 
objection to offer, I shall think it highly 
improper to attempt to ask your Lordships 
to pass this provision without full consider- 
ation being given to it; and, therefore, I 
shall withdraw it, so as not to endanger 
the ultimate suecess of the whole measure, 
though undoubtedly I shall introduce it 
for further and more mature consideration 
upon another occasion. My Lords, there 
is another improvement, if your Lordships 
should think proper to concur in it, that I 
propose to introduce. The statute requires 
that the witnesses should sign in the pre- 
sence of the testator. And, my Lords, it 
has very often happened, that when a man 
is making his will in eatremis—when he 
is lying in bed, and is ineapable of being 
moved, but in a state of perfect capacity 
of mind—it has frequently happened that 
witnesses who have come round the bed- 
side, and witnessed the execution of the 
will, and seen it signed by the testator, all 
due solemnities being observed, in order 
not to disturb him, have retired to the ad- 
joining room, and there attested the will; 
and then the question has arisen—Is that, 
or not, a compliance with the statute, 
which requires that a will shall be signed 
by the witnesses in the presence of the 
testator? Now, my Lords, in order to meet 
the difficulties of the case—with a natural 
desire to give effect to men’s wills, where 
there is no fraud, and where the statute 
has been substantially complied with—the 
Courts have made this distinction, that if 
the witnesses sign in such a position in an 
adjoining room that they are within the 
line of sight, so that the testator, if he 
liked, might see them (although nobody 
pretends that he did see them), the will is 
good; but if they happen to retire a little 
beyond the line of sight, the table, for ex- 
ample, being out of view, and they all sign 
the will, the will is void. Now, my Lords, 
what has been the consequence? Why, 
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my Lords, this—that juries have not been 
found who would, though upon their oaths, 
find a will so signed to be void. They 
would not find a will to be void, though it 
was clear that the testator was not ina 
position in which he could have seen thé 
witnesses sign. And, my Lords, we have 
had several instances of this sort. Seve- 
ral trials have been sent down to juries 
onee, twice, and thrice, to decide that 
question upon a will, in cases in which 
there was no doubt about the fact that the 
witnesses were not within the line of sight, 
and the juries have, upon every occasion, 
returned a verdict in favour of the will, 
refusing obedience to the law, because 
they thought that a verdict according to 
the rule of law would be stripping the 
rightful owners of their just possessions. 
Now this is an invitation which should not 
be held out to juries to compel them to 
come to a verdict at variance with their 
own conscience. My Lords, there is un- 
doubtedly a difficulty, and I will state to 
your Lordships what one of the results of 
this state of things is, and which is really 
almost absurd and almost ludicrous. The 
statute applies to a blind man’s will as 
well as to the will of a man who is pos- 
sessed of his eyesight; and it has been 
held, therefore, that under the statute, 
although the witnesses are to sign in the 
presence of the testator, yet if they sign 
in the presence of a blind man that it is a 
good signature. But your Lordships will 
be astonished when I tell you that the 
Courts have made this rule, namely, that 
the same rule—that which I have spoken 
of to your Lordships as to the line of 
sight—applies as well to a blind man as 
to a man that can see; and the Courts 
have decided that if a blind man is not 
in a position in whieh, if he was blessed 
with sight, he could see, his will is void. 
And so, in the ease of a man being wholly 
incapable of seeing, if the witnesses are 
there, his will is good if they happen to 
sign within the line of sight. Now, my 
Lords, surely these are anomalies in the 
law of England which ought not to be 
allowed to prevail; and I must say that 
the first case that I put to your Lord- 
ships, in which men wills have been held 
to be void because the signature was 
not in the proper place, is a case which 
in its operation is a disgrace to the 
country. My Lords, it is very easy to 
point out what I have been stating to 
your Lordships upon the last head. It 


will not be, perhaps, so easy to persuade 
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some of my noble and learned Friends 
that I have provided a satisfactory remedy, 
although I have often and anxiously taken 
the subject into consideration. But, my 
Lords, this no hasty conclusion of mine. 
I have no doubt some of my noble and 
learned Friends will think that I have not 
Poesia in the most satisfactory manner 
‘or the solution of this question ; bat what 
I propose to provide for is this, that where 
witnesses, without fraud, and as part of 
the same transaction, without quitting the 
house or place where the will is signed, do 
sign a will after seeing the testator sign 
it, all due solemnities being observed, that 
shall be held to be a valid will. Now, my 
Lords, no doubt it may be said that this 
would open a door to some fraud or some 
substitution of one will for another. My 
Lords, these are not the dangers, after all, 
which we have to avoid. It may be said, 
that beeause the dangers have not oc- 
eurred, the law has prevented them. But 
the law has not struck at fraud; the law 
has destroyed a man’s will which was open 
to no substantial objection: but the law 
has not prevented the frauds which, when- 
ever the parties had been determined to 
earry them into execution, they have been 
able to do in spite of the law. I do not 
say that they have all been successful— 
they have attempted it skilfully, and it 
may be successfully in some cases, and 
they have taken care to adhere to all those 
rules which would destroy men’s wills, in 
attempting to impose the solemnities re- 
quired. Now, my Lords, I must state in 
conclusion that if any of my noble and 
learned Friends object to either of these 
two clauses, I will not retain them. But 
if I should have the concurrence of my 
noble and learned Friends to the first 
clause, which I expect, I shall be very 
well content. If not, I shall listen with 
respectful attention to what they have 
to suggest. But, my Lords, I cannot pro- 
mise that I shall not, upon a future occa- 
sion, bring into your Lordships’ House a 
measure founded upon these propositions, 
which ‘may be then more fully considered. 
And, as I am addressing your Lordships 
upon the subject, and speaking of future 
measures, I would draw your Lordships’ 
attention to a measure as to wills which 
may require the attention of this and the 
other House of Parliament. The statute 
of the first of Queen Victoria for the first 
time imposed the same solemnities upon 
the disposition of personal estate as in 
the time of Charles II., with variations, 
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were imposed the disposition of 
estate; and “ey ta said, how absurd 


is it 
that you cannot dispose of half an acre of 
land without three witnesses, and yet you 
may dis of 100,000/. of personal es- 
tate without any witnesses. Yet people 
do not desire every day to alter the testa- 
mentary disposition of their real estate, 
but they make variations in the di 
sition of their personal estate by eodi- 
ceil and by legacy to be payable out of 
their personal estate, however large it may 
be; but no man can make the slightest 
alteration in his will: he cannot give 5l., 
nor alter a legacy, without calling in two 
witnesses. It was said of no ordinary man 
that he had ten thousand freaks which 
died in thinking. I might say with equal 
truth that owing to the difficulties which 
the law throws around them, many ten thou- 
sand legacies have died in thinking. These 
are points, however, which we must con- 
sider hereafter. The noble and learned 
Lord then moved that the Bill be now 
read 28, 

Lorp BROUGHAM had no objection 
to give the Bill a second reading. He en- 
tirely approved of the course svggested by 
the noble Lord on the woolsack, of striking 
out, for the present at least, all but the first 
clause, and agreed with him that at all events 
that clause should be passed. If there were 
any difficulty, it was not so much with the 
second as with the third clause; but with 
reference to those two propositions, he 
desired further discussion. As to the case 
about which there were two or three trials, 
he supposed the noble Lord meant that of 
the late Duke of Roxburgh’s will. He 
(Lord Brougham) was counsel at the 
trials, and the question was, whether the 
signatures of the witnesses were affixed 
within the line of sight. His Grace died 
in the house in St. James’s Square; before 
his death he lay in a room next the draw- 
ing-room; the will was signed by him, and 
then taken into the drawing-room to be 
attested. The whole matter turned upon 
whether the witnesses signed upon a table 
between two windows, or upon a table in 
the centre of the room. if it had been 
signed upon the table between the two 
windows, it would have been, by the 
rule of law, in the presence of the testa- 
tor; but if upon the centre table, it would 
not have been, by the same rule, in the pre- 
sence of the testator, the wall intervening. 
Of course great consequences followed the 
distinction made by the rule; but serious 
consequences were apt to follow almost all 
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rules laid down. The business of the law- 

iver was not to avoid laying down rules, 
dig den frame the rules that the mi- 
nimum of contradiction and anomaly should 
be involved. 

Lorpv CRANWORTH expressed him- 
self in favour of the principle of the Bill, 
but thought that some of the evils of which 
his noble Friend on the woolsack had com- 
plained, arose rather from wrong decisions 
of the Judges, than from the imperfections 
of the law. These evils, however, required 
remedy, whatever might be their cause; 
and he should therefore not oppose the 
second reading of the Bill. 

The Ear: of ELLENBOROUGH 
thought that his noble and learned Friend 
on the woolsack was perfectly justified in 
introducing this Bill; but should have been 
better satisfied had he consolidated all the 
statutory provisions relating to wills into 
one general measure, 

Bill read 2*. 


COMMERCE WITH RIO DE LA PLATA, 

Lorp BEAUMONT said, that the sub- 
ject to which he wished to draw the atten- 
tion of their Lordships, and on which he 
rose to ask a question, though of great 
importance in a commercial country like 
this, was not one likely to possess any 
general interest for their Lordships. It 
had often been his lot to bring this ques- 
tion before their Lordships—and it had 
also been brought before them by the noble 
Earl behind him (the Earl of Harrowby), 
and by several other of their Lordships; 
but on all former occasions the principal 
points raised had been the conduct of some 
diplomatic agent or naval officer in the 
Rio Plata, and the merits or demerits of 
the policy which such diplomatic agent 
or naval officer had pursued. He should 
not on this occasion criticise the conduct of 
any of our officers, or the policy adopted 
by our different Administrations, though 
he might have occasion to refer to certain 
transactions in the Rio Plata, and to the 
great contrast in the instructions sent out 
to our agents by the different Governments 
of this country. He wanted on this occa- 
sion to obtain information as to the present 
position of affairs in that part of the world, 
and to impress upon Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters the necessity of observing the opera- 
tions there, and of not letting the present 
opportunity pass by without attempting by 
negotiation to do that which he thought 
was the only legitimate object we ought to 
have in view—to establish peace in that 
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of the , in order that com- 
mere and the arts atenant upon pur 
he coun- 


might hereafter flourish there. 
tries watered by the tributary rivers of the 
Plate opened a large field the enter- 


prise of European commerce, and possessed 
means of communication almost unrivalled 
in the world. These physical advantages 
had hitherto been turned to no account. 
Foreign vessels seldom ploughed the waters 
of the Parana and P. y, nor were 
busy marts of trade to be found upon 
their banks. Every one of their Lord- 
ships must have observed that, while on 
the northern part of the great Ameri- 
ean continent there was an active and 
energetic race, who were advancing with 
such rapidity in civilisation and power as 
to seem destined to form the first nation 
and the finest people in the world, there 
was in the southern part of it another race, 
which was always lagging behind—which 
made no advance in improvement or civili- 
sation, or which, if it did make any ad- 
vance, made it at a snail’s pace—which, 
being the descendants of Spanish and Por- 
tuguese settlers, were far behind the de- 
scendants of the Anglo-Saxon race in all 
the arts and sciences; and which was mop- 
ing in ignorance and grovelling in super- 
stition, notwithstanding the neighbour- 
hood of more enlightened countries. He 
attributed this, in a great degree, to the 
bad propensity of their Governments to 
exclude them from all intercourse with 
Europeans ; that was the marked and 
most unfortunate policy of all the coun- 
tries watered by the vast rivers which 
would otherwise be the arteries through 
which trade and civilisation would flow into 
the interior of South America. But now as 
freedom of action amongst the States form- 
ing the Argentine Confederation, which from 
afederal republic had fallen into an absolute 
despotism, had been restored, a new turn 
seemed to have taken place in its affairs, a 
new page seemed to have been opened in 
its history, and an opportunity was afforded 
for the powerful maritime nations of Europe 
to interfere, with just reason and right, to 
induce that republic by negotiation to adopt 
@ new line of policy, and to bestow thereby 
an invaluable boon not only Par the rest 
of the world, but also upon all the numer- 
ous nations of that part of the world. He 
was especially anxious to state to their 
Lordships the reasons on which he thought 
that this opportunity had now arrived, and 


that if it were not seized ere 
would rapidly pass by. He believed 
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an intention was entertained in that part of 
the world to exclude our commerce from it 
by more stringent regulations than any 
which had hitherto been adopted, and that 
& new line of policy was to be followed up 
there which would be extremely injurious, 
not only to ourselves as a commercial na- 
tion, but to other commercial nations also, 
and more especially to the country itself. 
Their Lordships were all aware that after 
the war which broke out beween Brazil 
and Buenos Ayres in the year 1828, a 
treaty between those two countries was 
signed and ratified under the mediation of 
the British Government—a treaty by whieh 
the Banda Oriental, of which Montevideo 
was the capital, was declared an indepen- 
dent country and republic. Their Lord- 
ships must not lose sight of this point 
throughout this discussion, that this dis- 
triet was declared to be totally indepen- 
dent. Hitherto, whatever party had been 
in power in Great Britain, their common 
object had been to insist on the complete 
independence of the Banda Oriental, with 
regard both to Buenos Ayres the capital 
of the Argentine Confederation, and Bra- 
zils, the other party to the treaty. We 
negotiated with the Republic of Uruguay, 
as the Banda Oriental or Monte Videan 
territory is called, as with an indepen- 
dent Power. The treaty of which he 
had just been speaking, and to which 
we were not parties, but only mediating 
Powers, was signed in ]828. In the year 
1838 war existed between France and 
Buenos Ayres. During the period of that 
war, France wished, and used, to avail her- 
self of the independent country of Monte- 
video as a basis of its operations of war 
against Buenos Ayres. General Oribe 
was at that time President of Montevideo, 
and objected to that country being made 
use of against Buenos Ayres in that way 
by France. A revolution then took place 
in Montevideo; be need not say how Gene- 
ral Oribe was driven out, and General Ri- 
beira was appointed President in his place. 
Ribeira joined the French in their opera- 
tions, and an invasion of the territory of 
Buenos Ayres took place under General 
Lavalle, assisted by Ribeira. Previous- 
ly, and also subsequently, to that time, 
there were two viclent parties in the Ar- 
gentine Confederation, known by the re- 
spective titles of Unitarians and Federalists; 
and so hostile were they to each other, 
that not one of the proclamations of Gene- 
ral Rosas was to be found which was not 
headed with the words —‘ Death to the 
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savage Unitarians!’’ General wh 
had made himself, in 1828, President of 
Buenos Ayres, belonged to the Federalist 
party, and was, of course, opposed to the 
Unitarians. There was no doubt that 
many Unitarians from Buenos Ayres went 
over to Montevideo, and there carried on 
hostilities against Buenos Ayres. After 
the French had concluded a peace with 
Rosas, Ribeira continued the war, and in- 
vaded part of the Argentine Confedera- 
tion. Rosas availed himself of the ser- 
vices of General Oribe, placed him at 
the head of an army in Buenos Ayres, and 
sent him at the head of that army, to meet 
Ribeira. They met, and Ribeira was 
routed. Oribe continued to press on the 
Banda Oriental, and claimed to be its le- 
gitimate President, raised the whole coun- 
try of Uruguay, and surrounded and be- 
sieged the town of Montevideo. Then it 
was thought necessary that we should in- 
terfere. Mr. Mandeville had attempted a 
mediation as early as 1841, and had been 
blamed by his Government for having ex- 
ceeded his orders. He was recalled. We 
sent out Mr. Gore Ouseley as the successor 
of Mr. Mandeville, whose interference had 
not been approvedof. Mr. Gore Ouseley’s 
negotiation, however, did not gain the re- 
sults anticipated. The French Government 
sent out a negotiator also, Baron Def- 
faudis. They went together to Buenos 
Ayres, but could not persuade General 
Rosas to adopt any terms of peace. They 
then went to Montevideo, which at the 
time was engaged in strong hostilities 
against Buenos Ayres, and not only en- 
couraged the Monte Videans to resist 
Oribe, but sent an English squadron to 
blockade Buenos Ayres. An English foree 
was also landed to defend Montevideo. In 
spite of all this, Generals Rosas and Oribe 
held their footing, and the latter pressed 
Montevideo very hard. Mr. Gore Ouseley 
again proposed terms of accommodation, 
to which General Rosas would not ac- 
cede. Mr. Hood was then sent out, but 
after long fruitless negotiations with 
Rosas, he came away re infecta. 

Howden then went out as our media- 
tor, and with him went, on behalf of 
France, a distinguished personage, who 
was now the Ambassador from France to 
this country. After a short time, though 
the intervention was a joint intervention, 
Lord Howden thought it expedient to break 
up the blockade; and from that: day our 
interference ceased, and Buenos Ayres and 
Montevideo were left to fight out their 
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2 wie oy wiarrel a they liked. They did so; and 
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at time the joint intervention of 
England and France was at an end, The 
state of things continued as before; one 
Minister after another was sent out, first 
Mr.. Robert Gore, then Mr. Hood, and 
finally Mr. Sotheron. Mr. Sotheron was 
the only Minister who had any success; 
but it was doubtful whether even he had 
the success which he desired, After 
all these failures which he had enume- 
rated, a treaty was agreed upon between 
General Rosas and this country. That 
treaty was to acknowledge the independence 
of Montevideo, and to induce Rosas to with- 
draw his forees from the vicinity of that 
town, which, however, he seemed very 
loth to do, though he acknowledged the 
independence of the republic. Neverthe- 
less, in all those negotiations which he had 
alluded to, and in the treaty finally ob- 
tained by Mr. Sotheron, though the object 
was to open the navigation of the tributa- 
ries of the Rio Plata, and though in one 
instance we had opened the navigation 
of the Parana by force, Rosas would on no 
account consent to throw open the navi- 
gation of the rivers within the Argen- 
tine territory, and opening into the Rio 
Plata, so as to enable the merchandise 
of Bolivia and Paraguay, and the pro- 
vinces higher up on those great rivers 
to have free passage to our shores, Mr. 
Hood proposed to consider the navi- 
gation of the Parana and the Paraguay 
as an interior navigation, and subject to 
the laws of the Argentine Confederation; 
but so suspicious was Rosas on that 
point, that he refused to accede to their 
words, and dietated new words of his 
own; and the consequence of his doing so 
was, that the negotiations failed, no 
attempt had been made to renew them. 
When affairs came to this point, it was sup- 
posed that there was an end to our inter- 
ference. We had gained no advantage in 
a point of commercial value, although we 
had compelled Rosas to act up to the treaty 
of .1828, and acknowledge the indepen- 
dence of Montevideo, After that arrived 
the. circumstance which had altogether 
changed our relations with that eountry, 
and which had opened to us an sgt 
nity of making new relations with that 
country. After we had withdrawn from 
the River Plate, and after Rosas had with- 
drawn his troops from Montevideo, Brazil 
interfered, and made several treaties—he 


believed four orfive. [Phe Earl of Mazmas-| i 
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Bury: Six.] He hoped that they would 
all be in ese ae House. Brazil, 
he said, interfered, first, by making trea- 
ties of commerce, and afterwards by urging 
the Government of Corrientes to raise 
flag of rebellion, ‘ This movement was join- 
ed by the remains of the Oriental forces, 
and was supported by the Brazilian fleet, 
very much as the Montevideans were sup- 
ported by the British fleet on a former oc- 
casion. This insurrection under the leader- 
ship of General Urquiza was ily suc- 
cessful. General Urquiza rapidly advanced 
against the army of Rosas, and, having 
driven his troops out of Corrientes, Entre- 
rios, and across the Parana, fought the 
important general action at Santos Lu- 
gares, in which Rosas was utterly defeat- 
ed. Immediately after that event, Rosas 
was abandoned by the whole of. his follow- 
ers, and was obliged to fly with his daugh- 
ter on board Her Majesty’s ship 
Urquiza proceeded on his march up the 
country; and, as he (Lord Beaumont) was 
informed, on the authority of recent let- 
ters, at this moment not only the Argen- 
tine flag, but the flag of Brazil, was float- 
ing over Buenos Ayres. He had seen one 
letter which stated that circumstance dis- 
tinetly. 1t was further natural to expect 
that Brazil, having assisted Urquiza, would, 
in this state of affairs, demand from him 
full rewards and return for the services 
rendered to him. As part of these, it was 
stated that the island of Martin Gareia, 
the Gibraltar of the Parana, was to be 
rendered to Brazil. He wished to ask i 
it was true also that a large portion of 
Banda Oriental had been ceded to Brazil. 
It was to obtain exact information as to 
the position of the Brazils, as to the state 
of the Argentine Confederation, and as to 
the independence of the republic of Uru- 
guay, he asked these questions. The in- 
dependence of Uruguay was settled by 
treaty; and he was anxious to know in 
what condition it was at present? He also 
wished to know who was to be considered 
the authority of the Confederation, and if 
General Urquiza, the President of Cor- 
rientes and Entrerios, was to be considered 
in that capacity? Having obtained that 
information, he would merely urge on Go- 
vernment not to lose one moment in enter- 
ing upon negotiations with the countries. 
watered by the Parana and Paraguay, and 


the Uruguay, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a free navigation, and for securing the 
a mess not only of the Argentine 
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Confederation, but of Bolivia, Paraguay, 
and the Banda Oriental. 

The Eant of MALMESBURY was 
sure their Lordships did not expect him to 
go into the history of past events in all 
those countries to which his noble Friend 
had referred, and which had occupied so 
many years; but at all events it was un- 

for him, after the detailed ac- 

eount which the noble Lord had given of 
transactions in South America, to refer to 
them at any length. He would observe, 
however, that it was not very likely that 
any Government in which Her Majesty 
placed confidence would neglect so im- 
t a subject, as not to see the vast 
importance of the changes which had 
taken place, and the immediate necessity 
of active measures to secure the advan- 
tages which might be reaped from them. 
But it was a subject which had occupied 
the attention of public men of this country 
for many years ; and even so long ago as 
the year 1806, when Sir Home Popham 
made his attack upon Buenos Ayres, and 
had to defend his conduct before a court- 
martial, he wrote a letter, which is still 
extant, in which he directed attention to 
the vast importance of the territories on 
the River Plate, with respect to the com- 
merce of Great Britain. All that remained 
for him, after the sketch given by the noble 
Lord on the late and present state of 
affairs in these countries, was to state, 
with reference to the condition, the poli- 
tical state, the geographical position, and 
the requirements of those territories, that 
the upper and more remote districts of 
Bolivia, and those into which the country 
bordering on the Paraguay was divided, 
had long desired to have an unbroken 
communication with the Atlantic, and, 
across the ocean, with this country; also 
that the independence of the Republics of 
Paraguay and: Uruguay, which had been 
recognised by treaty, appeared to them of 
the utmost importance to have established 
on a secure basis. The independent Re- 
public of Paraguay, which we had not yet 
acknowledged, but which he thought we 
ought to do as soon as merge which 
appeared to be governed at this moment by 
@ man who appeared to be very much in 
advance of his race, had agreed to accept 
commercial relations with this conntry. 
He might add that when Sir Charles Ho- 
tham went up the Parana, he had commu- 
nications with the chief of the country, 
Lopez, which confirmed the existence of 
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the desire for unrestricted communication 
with the ocean on the part of those States; 
and in any negotiation which might ensue 
between this country and those States, 
whether with respect to commercial rela- 
tions or other matters, it was a source of 
satisfaction to know that such a disposition 
existed on their part. Further, when he 
considered the immense advantages Eng- 
land and other European countries tradi 
with the River Plate would derive from 
availing themselves of the facilities pre- 
sented by the geographical position of 
those territories, there was hardly a nation 
in Europe which would not take the same 
view as the noble Lord and as the Govern- 
ment of this country took on the subject. 
He need not say that they fully appre- 
ciated the importance of the matter, and 
the value of the present opportunity to 
benefit generally the commercial interests 
not only of this country, but of mankind 
at large. With respect to the question of 
the noble Lord on the political state of 
the country at the present moment, he had 
to state that the Government had received 
no account, either official or private, ex- 
cept of the battle in which Rosas had been 
defeated, after which it was stated he had 
fled for refuge to one of our ships ; neither 
had they any intelligence that the Bra- 
zilian flag was flying together with that of 
the Argentine Confederation at Buenos 
Ayres. They had no account, official or 
private, as to any part of the Banda 
Oriental, or the island of Martin Garcia, 
having been given up to Brazil ; but they 
had certain reasons for believing that the 
island retained the neutral character which 
had been imparted to it by the last —_ 
between those territories and Brazil. Wi 
respect to the conduct of Her Majesty's 
Government in the circumstances which 
had lately arisen; it was simply this :— 
Within twenty-four hours of their receiving 
the news of the defeat of Rosas, he (the 
Earl of Malmesbury) had put ‘himself in 
communication with the Government of 
the French Republic, inviting that Govern- 
ment.to join us in renewing negotiations 
with those States, for the purpose of con- 
tributing to the commercial interests of 
both nations and of Europe generally. 
Further than oo vemone not, and he 
thought their Lordships w not e 

him in his answer to tate any details of 
any scheme of policy which the Govern- 
ment were framing, or might frame, witha 


view to the opening of the Rio de la Plata. 
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He would, therefore, again state that Her 
Majesty’s Government fully iated 
the opportunity which had now offered, 
and would take the best advantage of it. 
The Eart of ABERDEEN said, he 
had tly turned his attention to the 
subject which the noble Lord had brought 
before the House, and he could not help 
taking that opportunity of expressing his 
great satisfaction at the determination 
come to by Her Majesty’s Government in 
this matter. The main object of the inter- 
ference of this country was now only fully 
obtained—and that was the entire inde- 
pendence of the Oriental — That 
was our only indispensable object, though 
there were others which were collateral 
and subsidiary to it. The republic was 
not really independent after the last 
treaty with Rosas in 1849; for, though 
/its independence was recognised in terms, 
‘the army of Rosas was left in the Oriental 
| territory in a Cary to press hostilities 
|against it; and, had it not been for the 
‘intervention of Brazil and the rebellion (as 
the noble Lord called it) of Entrerios 
against Rosas, it would have been very 
ible that army would have sueceeded 
in obtaining possession of Montevideo. 
That town, after a protracted and most 
heroic defence, assisted certainly at its 
earliest period by this country and by 
foreigners in maintaining that indepen- 
dence which the treaty of 1528 had ob- 
tained for it, had-now, he hoped, been 
brought to a state in which its long sacri- 
fices would be rewarded. He was most 
happy to hear from the noble Earl that the 
first thing he had done had been to pro- 
pose to renew with the French Government 
those negotiations which had been stopped 
by the treaty separately concluded with 
Rosas on one a proceeding which 
at the time he (the Earl of Aberdeen) had 
taken the liberty of saying he could not 
see any full justification for adopting, and 
hich the French Government might have 
@ certain degree resented, as indeed 
hey did. He would take that opportunity 
of stating that nothing could exceed the 
perfect cordiality and good faith with which 
the French Government had acted through- 
out the whole transaction; and, as far as 
he had been able to understand, the Go- 
vernment of the French Republic had 
acted with the same good faith as the Go- 
vernment of the French Monarchy. In 
ing this co-operation and concert 
with the French Soncigneh, he trusted 
the noble Earl opposite would proceed in 
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the same manner as he had hitherto done, 
till the effect in view had been produced. 
It was difficult to say what en hore 
in a commercial point of view & 
ameente the rivers of South America; _ 
no doubt this was a opportunity 
seeing what might be done, and he was 
happy the noble Earl had not neglected it. 
It was very easy to declare the navigation 
of a river free; but much remained to be 
done after such a declaration. The sepa- 
rate interests of the States bordering on 
these rivers must all be consulted. For 
instance, he recollected that in 1814 
the navigation of the Rhine was declared 
by the Great Powers of Europe to be 
free; but it took twenty years to regulate 
the conditions on which the navigati 
should take place. Now, he bogel he 
States on the borders of these great rivers 
in South America were animated by the 
feeling and knowledge of their own inter- 
est, and were prepared to encourage Euro- 
pean Powers to free intercourse. That” 
was not the case with Rosas; but he trusted 
and believed such a result had now taken 
place. We had practically at this moment 
the free navigation of the Uruguay, al- 
though not ttm any treaty, which was the 
western boundary of the Oriental Republic, 
the people of which had shown the utmost 
liberality in commercial matters; and he 
trusted the Argentine Confederation might 
share in the wise and salutary principle of 
the Eastern Republic. He would abstain 
from entering upon the specific objects of 
our negotiations—ho doubt, the Give 
ment were impressed with the great im- 
portance of those objects, and he was dis- 
posed to give them credit for following 
them “se the meer sidored ail io 
ho e might not be conside i 
nar of authorship, if he sonal 
before he sat down, that he happened 
lately to look at the intructions (which he 
had not seen since he drew them up seven 
years ago, in 1845), and, so far'as he was 
a judge of them, notwithstanding the 
various events which had occurred in the 
interval, there was not one word of them 
he should desire to alter at this moment. 
The Eart of HARROWBY was un- 
derstood to make some observations on the 
conduct of Lord Palmerston when Forei 
Secretary in relation to the affairs of 
River Plate; which Lord Stanztey or At- 
DERLEY defended: but the discussion was 
very imperfectly heard. 
"Tots odjoneed to Thursday next. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 23, 1852. 


ba och al New Memszr Sworn. — For East 
Retford, Right Hon. Viscount Galway. 

Pustic Brris.—1° Apprehension of Deserters 
from Forei Ships; Parish Constables ; 
Building of Churches, &c, 

3° Consolidated Fund (8,000,0007, ) 


THE HOP DUTY. 

Mr. FREWEN, after presenting a 
large number of petitions from Sussex and 
the Weald of Kent, praying for a repeal of 
the Excise Duty on Hops, which the peti- 
tioners stated amounted in many cases to 
more than 50 per cent on the price, said, he 
begged to call the attention of the House to 
the Motion of which he had given notice. In 
bringing forward this Motion, he wished 
to impress on his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that though 
the Hop Duty was of comparatively small 
amount, yet that it pressed with great 
severity on his unfortunate constituents. 
He believed if his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer referred to 
accounts on this subject, he would find that 
the average amount of duty of the last 
three years was only 269,000/., and that 
if the right hon. Gentleman went back for 
a period of twenty years he would find that 
the annual average had not exceeded 
280,000. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would refer to returns on this subject, he 
would find that the Sussex collection 
ranged from 80,0007. to 120,0001. a year. 
‘He believed that the -proportion of land 
under hop cultivation in the hop districts 
of that county was about five or six acres 
out of every hundred that were culti- 
vated. That could not be considered exces- 
sive, and yet the duty levied on the pro- 
duce of these five or six acres was almost 
invariably greater than the rent paid to 
the landlord for the whole 100 acres. He 
had in his hand a statement, which had 
been sent: him by a most respectable far- 
mer, whose family he knew, and whose 
farm was within a short distance of the 
residence of his hon. Colleague. The 
quality of the land was not inferior, be- 
cause it could grow four quarters of wheat 
anacre. The extent of the farm was 503 
acres, and the statement contained the 

aantity of hop land cultivated on it for 

e last five years :— 


In 1847 the amount w 35 acres. 
1848 1“ we aie 30. =«(C««s, 
1849 3K nag deo a 
1850 Pe fod ane ao; 
1851 pone si ste . ae 
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The average annual amount was: some: 
where about 26 acres 32 perches, and the 
average amount of duty was 2561. 173. 8d. 
During the same period the rent for the 
503 acres was 2801. in 1847, and re- 
duced to 2301. in 1850; average, 2491,; 
so that the amount of duty paid on the 
produce of the twenty-six acres of hop 
land was greater than the rent of the 
whole 503 acres. He asked whether— 
such being the case—the tax could be con- 
sidered a fair one? He had also another 
statement from a farmer in the same 

rish, The quality of the land of this farm 
was very superior, and the rent was higher 
than in the former case. The extent of 
the farm was 210 acres, and the rent was 
3507. The number of acres under hop 
cultivation was twenty-five. For the last 
five years the average amount of hop duty 
paid was 2531. 17s, 10d., being 19 per 
centon the rent. He could bring forward 
a number of similar cases, and many in 
which the duty paid on hops exceeded the 
rent of the whole farm. The tax was one 
which had never been mitigated or repealed 
since the war. The present state of things 
should not be allowed to go on, because it 
was producing a frightful state oi ruin and 
depression. Combined with free trade and 
other causes, the existing state of taxation 
was bringing ruin on the cultivators of the 
soil, He knew of quantities of land which 
had been thrown up. Only a short time 
ago he had heard of a man, whom he knew 
well, and who possessed about 7U0 acres 
near Hastings, having the whole of his 
farms thrown upon his hands by respectable 
tenants. If there was to be a revision of 
taxation, he thought the hop duty was a 
tax which might fairly be considered by 
the Government. Another objection to it 
was, that the hop duty had always been 
the subject of an excessive amountof gam- 
bling. There was more betting about what 
the hop duty would be for the year, than 
there was about any horse, either at New- 
market or Epsom. He had even: been 
told that very large bribes had been offered 
to the Excise officers to reveal what the 
amount of duty would be, and the quan- 
tity of hops gathered in particular dis- 
tricts. He certainly thought the subject 
was worthy consideration by the Govern- 
ment. He knew that Government was 
most anxious to do what they could to 
relieve the excessive burdens. on land, 
All that he asked in the Resolution was 
this, that in any remission of taxation, 
the repeal of the Excise Duty on Hops 
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ought to be taken into serious considera- 
tion 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“ That in any remission of Taxation, the repeal 
of the Excise Duty on Hops ought te be taken 
into serious consideration by this House.” 

Mr. FULLER seconded the Motion. 

Ma. T. L. HODGES had on former ocea- 
sions brought this subject under the consid- 
eration of the House, and he more particu- 
larly urged one portion of it on its atten- 
tion. It would be recollected that Sir 
Robert Peel removed the whole of the duty 
on foreign hops; and when that was done, 
one would have thought that it would have 
been but an act of common justice to give 
some mitigation to the British planter. 
But that he refused todo. The increased 
hop duty was imposed by Mr. Pitt, in 
1804, and the British hopgrower should 
be relieved at least to the extent of the 
inerease of duty then imposed. 

The CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, my hon. Friend the Member 
for East Sussex has made a very proper 
statement, and has moved a very tem- 
perate Resolution. He has placed before 
the House very fairly the position of his 
constituents, and has expressed an opin- 
ion, from which I do not by any means 
desire to dissent, that in any revision of 
taxation the repeal of the Excise Duty 
on Hops ought not to be omitted from 
the serious consideration of this House. 
Nothing, I think, can be more reasonable 
than that sentiment. Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment are (they regret to say it) quite 
aware of the sufferings which unfortunatel 
exist in that part of the country whieh 
the hon. Member represents, and I can 
declare, in all sincerity on their behalf, 
that if it were in their power, by any pro- 
ae to remedy the sufferings of the 

on. Member's gonstituents, or of any 
class of Her Majesty’s subjects, they 
would be only too happy to do so. With 
regard to the present case, I hope that 
my hon. Friend will himself perceive that, 
regard being had to the present state of 
public business, and to the peculiar posi- 
tion of the Government, it would not be in 
any degree proper or expedient to press 
the Government to the expression of any 
definite opinion on the subject. All that 
the hon. Member seems to be anxious for 
is, that in the event of the House under- 
taking a revision of taxation, the duty on 
hops shall not be omitted from our eon- 
sideration; and I can assure my hon. 
Friend that in that anxiety I participate 
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Hop Duty. 
_ as warmly as himself. He 

¢ in an — revision of our taxation 
there consideration for the 
planters; and I can assure him that, 
far as it may be in the power of the 
vernment to regulate the matter, 
shall be the case. Even in the event 
& more limited view of the fiscal condition 
of the country being taken, with a view to 
ascertain the incidence of taxation upon 
agriculture, the case of the hopgrowers 
shall not be forgotten. Most assuredly, in 
any effort that may hereafter be made to 
place agricultural taxation on a more satis- 
factory footing, the tax on hops ought not 
and shall not escape our consideration. 
But my hon. Friend having now stated 
with great moderation and force the facts of 
his case, and having accurately described 
th position of his constituents with regard 
to this tax, I do hope that he will feel 
that he has done his duty, and that he will 
not deem it necessary to press the matter 
further on the present occasion. Deputa- 
tions on this subject have already waited 
on my noble Friend at the h of the 
Government, and have presented a memo- 
vial embodying their views. To «that 
memorial, as to all other memorials that 
may be presented by any class of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects on the question of taxa- 
tion, it will be the duty of the Government 
to devote their most earnest consideration. 
I hope, therefore, that my hon. Friend 
will be content with having drawn public 
attention to this subject, and that having 
stated his case to the House with great 
propriety, he will not feel himself called 
upon to press the Government to a de- 
finite declaration of their intentions in the 
matter. 

Mr. HUME said, though this was 
brought forward as an agricultural ques- 
tion, he considered the duty on hops press- 
ed most unequally upon all classes, and 
therefore ought to be removed. They had 
freed the food of the poor man from tax, 
and why should they not relieve his beve- 
rage from taxation? The food of the peo- 
ple had been freed from duty, and it was 
consistent as well as just to let them have 
untaxed drink. The working people of 
this country should be placed in a similar 

ition to that of the working people of 
Belgiam and other countries, in which, in 
consequence of there being no tax upon 
beer, it was drank in considerable quanti- 
ties, but not so as to produce drunkenness. 
A plentiful use of beer would prevent the 
consumption of ardent spirits, which worked 
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so much evil in these Kingdoms. He must 
say that he was quite satisfied with the 
statement of the right hon. Chancellor of 
the Exch , a8 it was plainly impossible 
anythin “definite could be said till the 
financial statement was laid before the 
House. He called upon those agricultural 
Gentlemen on the Ministerial benches who 
so loudly proclaimed themselves to be 
friends of farmer and his labourers, to 
give their support to a proposition to the 
entire repeal of the Malt Tax. There was 
not a tax levied upon Her Majesty's sub- 
jects which was of a more injurious cha- 
racter—economically, physically, and so- 
cially—than the tax upon malt. There 
was no tax that he would sooner see re- 
moved. A repeal of half that tax would be 
entirely useless. He hoped that when the 
general taxes of the country were next sub- 
mitted to revision, this tax would be most 
seriously considered by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, with a view to its entire abo- 
lition. 
Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND said, that 
ear after year, upon this Motion being 
t forward, whilst the hon. Member 
for Montrose, and those with whom he ge- 
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in them for another. Whenever this ques- 
tion was brought forward, they exclaimed, 
‘* Fee fo fum! I smell the ghost of a bread 
tax; you call it hops or malt, but call it 
what you will, this proposition refers to 
nothing less than a bread tax.” Now, 
those hon. Gentlemen knew perfectly well 
that there was no intention to restore the 
old bread tax. They might as well talk of 
restoring the Heptarchy. Their opposition 
on that ground, therefore, was but a sham, 
got up for party purposes. There was a 
certain strange chronological fact in refer- 
ence to this subject. He did not mean to 
say, post hoc, ergo propter hoc, but it wasa 
fact, that whenever there was an increase 
in the quantity of bitter beer in this coun- 
try, there was also an inerease in the im- 
portation of gentian. 

Mr. COBDEN said, that he was one of 
those free-trade Members to whom the hon. 
Member for West Surrey had alluded; but 
he (Mr. Cobden) voted last year with the 
hon. Gentleman for East Sussex (Mr. Fre- 
wen) and would vote with him again that 
night if he pressed his Motion to.a division. 
He did not consider the hop duty most ob- 
noxious on account of the burden it im- 


nerally voted, occupied seats on the other | posed on the consumers of beer. But he 





(the Ministerial) side of the House, he (Mr. | thought that the pressure of the hop duty 
Hume) was in the habit of deprecating the | fell more severely on the producer than 
yt of such a Motion through the | other kinds of taxes. Indeed the hop duty 

ouse. [Mr. Hume: I beg your pardon. | was exceptional in that respect. The tax 
I always voted for the atak of the Malt | was so irregular in its amount that the 
Tax.] He was ready to admit that the cultivator could not calculate the amount 
hon. Member for Montrose was an excep-|he might have to pay. The amount of 
tion, but he claimed attention to the pro- | duty was therefore s subject of constant 
mise on this subject of Sir James Graham. | gambling, and the hop market in the Bo- 
[** Order, order!’’] He was speaking of rough was like another Tattersall’s. It 
an historical fact. He was not alluding to | was so precarious in amount, that no Chan- 
a Member of that House, but he was speak- | cellor of the Exchequer could ever tell the 
ing of a Gentleman who had made a speech | sum it would produce, and it was also ex- 

ore the Corn Laws were repealed. In| cecdingly oppressive on the producer. But 
order to induce the farmers to consent | besides this, the tax bore most unequally 
to their repeal, Sir James Graham said, | on the producer. A person growing hops 
‘* Of course, the very year after the Corn | in Kent sold them for double the price at 
Laws are repealed, the Malt Tax must) which the Sussex grower sold them, but 
go.” But never on any single occasion | the latter paid the same amount of duty. 
since the repeal of the Corn Laws was Sir| He paid the same duty per ewt. that 
James Graham to be found recording his | the Kent grower paid. His hon. Friend, 
vote in favour of that Motion. In like | therefore (Mr. T. L. Hodges), who repre- 
manner, the hon. Member for Manchester sented the Kent growers, did not want a 
(Mr. Bright) had said to the farmers that repeal of the whole duty, but only of that 
the Malt Tax must go immediately after part of it which was known as the war 
Corn Law Repeal ; nevertheless, whenever duty. This would leave the duty as much 
this Motion was brought forward, that hon. a protective duty in favour of his con- 
Gentleman invariably voted against it. The stituents as he could well obtain. This tax 
fact was this: those hon. Gentlemen who | was therefore a most oppressive tax on the 
were advocates of free trade had but one unfortunate farmers who grew hops on the 
idea in their heads, and there was no room! heavy soil of Sussex, and it appeared to 
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Mr. Hume 
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him that both on the ground of and 
of fiscal expediency it ought to be abolish- 


ed. If the tax were repealed, it would ob- 
viate the necessity of the hopgrowers com- 
ing to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
they frequently did, to 
ask for a remission of a part or of the 
whole of the duty. Nothing could more 
clearly show the oppressiveness and ob- 
noxious character of the tax, than the fact 
that the duty varied from 120,0002. to 
400,000. a year; therefore the amount 
ought not to show any serious obstacle in 
the way of its repeal. He could not agree 
with hon. Member for West Surrey 
(Mr. H. Drummond) that this tax and the 
malt tax were of the same nature, because 
if the malt tax were repealed, it would be 
necessary to find a substitute for it; and 
he defied any man to find a new tax as a 
substitute for the malt tax which would be 
aceepted by the country. The feeling in 
favour of the repeal of the malt tax was 
not so strong as it was some years ago. 
There was a large party in this country 
who were opposed to the use of fermented 
liquors. There was a large amount of 
peg opinion in favour of that view, and 

e was happy to say, it included the best 
portion of the working classes in this coun- 
try. They might be right, or they might 
be wrong, as to the view they took of the 
effect of fermented liquors; but this he 
knew, that any Gentleman who represent- 
edalarge constituency in that House, might 
vote against the repeal of the Malt Tax 
without giving that offence to his constitu- 
ents which he would have given twenty 
years ago by taking such a course. He 
remembered some twenty years ago, when 
the repeal of the Malt Tax was the most 
popular ery in Manchester. But now he 
was sure his hon. Friends the Members for 
Manchester might vote against its repeal 
without incurring much danger of losing 
their seats on that account. But if the hon. 
Member for West Surrey and his Friends 
in that House had, as he said, no idea of 
putting on a Corn Law, then there was no 
other way of getting rid of the Malt Tax, 
except by a reduction of expenditure. If 
they would only join him in effecting that 
reduction of expenditure, they would find 
but little resistance to the abolition of the 
Malt Tax. But what was the course pur- 
sued by the hon. Gentleman and his friends, 
the ‘late’ Protectionists? Did not the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer make it a boast a few nights 


ago, that when: he. (Mr. Cobden) brought 
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all the ee Gentleman 
(Sir C. Wood) 
the Exchequer, to withdraw his Motion, 
and not to divide the House on it; but the 
hon. Member persevered, and he (Mr. Cob- 
den) applauded him for it. He congratu- 
lated the men of Sussex upon rye 
a Member who would go through with the 
question, and who was not to be put off 
by the blandishments of any party. He 
had no doubt that their cause would suc- 
ceed in such hands; but, judge his surprise, 
when he had read the report of the inter- 
view which had taken p between the 
hon. Gentleman and his Sussex friends 
and the Earl of Derby, on the subject of 
the Hop Duties. There he found that 
without any promise being made by the 
Government, that they would support the 
repeal of those duties, an understanding 
had been come to, that the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman was not to be pressed to @ 
division. Now he (Mr. Cobden), after a 
deal of experience in that House, 
os to tell the hon. Gentleman, that if 
he wished to succeed in obtaining relief 
from this obnoxious tax for the hopgrowers 
of Sussex, he must be prepared to press it 
forward, notwithstanding the inconvenience 
it might give to a Government or to a par- 
ticular party. And if he found that a Go- 
vernment were in straits and difficulties, 
and that a party were vibrating and oscil- 
lating in their places, then was the time 
for pressing his Motion with the greatest 
perseverance. The hon. Gentleman stood 
a better chance for a successful division 
that evening than he did when he made his 
Motion last Session. Last year the ne 
had been launclied when the hon. Gen 
man made his Motion, and he came late 
upon the field. On the present occasion 
the Budget had not been produced, and he 
was amongst the first claimants for consid- 
eration. A still stronger reason for his 
rsevering was this, that the present was 
age aes. Parliament. It was in a 
state of penitence, and many men would 
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a vote now, when they would not 
80 ase beginning of a new Parlia- 
ment. Therefore, although the hon. Gen- 
tleman had brought forward his Motion in 
the mildest and most milk-and-water man- 
ner possible, he hoped he was not going to 
waste the time of the House by withdraw- 
ing, but that he would be found staunch 
enough and true enough to his friends to 
press it to a division. 

Mr. FREWEN said, he understood the 
hon. Member (Mr. Cobden) to have said 
that he (Mr. Frewen) yesterday attended 
with the deputation that waited on the Earl 
of Derby. He was not present, and did 
not know of what had taken place until 
seven o’clock in the evening. The Com- 
mittee sent a report to him, stating that 
they had urged the matter on the consider- 
ation of the Earl of Derby—that they 
were so satisfied with his answer that they 
hoped he would not press the House on the 

mestion. He said he thought it was only 
oe to his constituents to bring the question 
under the consideration of the House, in 
order that he might have an opportunity 
of urging the amount of the tax, and the 
unjust way in which it pressed upon his 
constituents. Feeling quite satisfied with 
the answer of the right hon. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, it was not his intention to 
divide the House on the present occa- 


sion. 

Mr. BASS said, when the House knew 
that during the last year and the present 
the price of hops had more than doubled, 
it would be of opinion that that was a 
sufficient inducement to increase the cul- 
tivation, for the foreigner had still the 
inducement of a high price to import. In- 
stead of the cultivation of hops being 
ruinous to the farmer, he believed that it 
was much more profitable to grow hops at 
91. 101. or 13/. a ewt., than to grow wheat 
at 30s. a quarter; and if he might be per- 
mitted to take such a,liberty, he would say 
to the hopgrowers of Kent, Worcester, 
and some other parts, that in the present 
depressed state of agriculture they could 
not direct themselves to a more profitable 

ursuit than to the cultivation of hops. 
With regard to the observation of the hon. 
Member for West Surrey (Mr. H. Drum- 
mond), he must be well aware that no 
brewer could have recourse to the ingre- 
dient to which he had adverted without an 
infraction of the law of the land, and with- 
out exposing himself to certain conviction. 
It was scarcely worthy of the hon. Member 
to impute to a respectable class of trades- 
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men an infraction of the law from the use 
of a deleterious article, ’ 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


FOREIGN REFUGEES. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES rose to 
move an Address for copies of the Corre. 
spondence between Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment and foreign States, respecting the 
protection afforded to Refugees. He wish. 
ed to confine himself strictly within the 
words of his Motion; and in so doing he 
wished to state, that at the commence. 
ment of the Session he applied to the 
noble Lord then at the head of the Go- 
vernment for information as to whether he 
intended to lay upon the table of the 
House the correspondence between the 
British Government and foreign States 
with respect to foreign refugees. The 
noble Lord informed him, that it was his 
intention to lay those papers before the 
House, and they aceordingly were so laid 
upon the table of the House. Those 
papers concluded with a despatch of Earl 
Granville, in reference to communications 
received from foreign Powers upon that 
subject, with the addition of certain an- 
swers from foreign Ministers after the 
issue of that despatch. The Earl of 
Westmoreland stated that Prince Schwart- 
zenberg at the time of receiving that 
despatch was so occupied that he was 
unable to give an immediate reply. A 
short time after the date of that letter we 
were informed by the public press that a 
despatch was sent by Prince Schwartzen- 
berg to the Austrian Minister in this 
country, and also to the Foreign Office in 
this country. That despatch was received 
during the Administration of Earl Gran- 
ville at the Foreign Office. He (Mr. M. 
Milnes) thought it was very important to 
this country that that despatch should be 
formally laid upon the table of the House. 
The tone of it, as far as he could judge 
from what appeared in the public prints, 
was of a very peculiar and painful charac- 
ter. He would content himself with de- 
seribing it in such language for the 
present. He thought it was most impor- 
tant that the correct text of that despatch 
should be laid upon the table of the House. 
He thought it also important,- for the 
character of the late Government, that 
the House should be informed whether 
Earl Granville answered that despateh— 
whether he answered it directly and im- 
plicitly, or whether it remained for the 
present Government to answer it. He 
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asked his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, soon after his accession 
to office, whether he would have any ob- 
jection to lay those papers on the table of 
the House. He understood from him, at 
the time, that he was unwilling to do so, 
because the correspondence was not then 
complete. Would his right hon. Friend 

it him to say that such answer merely 
meant that he did not think it convenient 
to lay the papers on the table of the 
House, because despatches of that kind 
might be procrastinated from time to time, 
and it would be impossible for a long time 
to obtain a complete copy of the corre- 
spondence. He wished his right hon. 
Friend to understand that he (Mr. M. 
Milnes) confined his request upon this 
subject to the despatch of the Austrian 
Government in answer to that of Earl 
Granville, and to any answers which might 
have been given by the late Government. 
Of course if it was convenient for him to 
do so, or if he thought it would furnish 
more light upon the subject, he might add 
such correspondence as had taken place 
since the accession of the present Govern- 
ment to power. The House would, no 
doubt, be grateful to him for such addi- 
tional information. He could assure his 
right hon. Friend that he had no desire 
whatever to embarrass his or any other 
Government, because he felt most deeply 
that our foreign policy was too important 
a matter to be trifled with by party ma- 
neeuvres. He would content himself with 
now moving for the papers mentioned in 
his Motion. In asking for the production 
of those papers he did net believe that he 
was making an unjust demand. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 

ive directions that there be laid before this 
ouse, Copies of the Correspondence between 
Her Majesty’s Government and Foreign States, 
respecting the protection afforded to Refugees 
(in continuation of the Correspondence already 
presented to Parliament).” 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, my hon. Friend the Member 
for Pontefract appears to entertain the no- 
tion that the essense of diplomacy is my- 
stery. He thinks it quite impossible, 
whenever our diplomatic interests are con- 
cerned, for any Member or Members of 
Her Majesty’s Government to give a 
straightforward answer. My hon. Friend 
wishes to bring a subject of great interest 
under the consideration of the House; but 
before he makes his Motion, he wishes to 
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be put in of certain despatches 
which the Government of this country have 


received from foreign Powers. My hon. 
Friend has been furnished with some par- 
tial information ing that correspon- 
dence. He inquired of me the other day 
whether I would lay on the table of the 
House some further correspondence con- 
nected with this subject, namely, that re- 
lating to foreign Refugees. 1 then told 
my hon. Friend that the ¢ 

was not complete, but when complete, I 
would lay it before the House. And now, 
I can tell my hon. Friend that that corre- 
spondence is complete. Within a day or 
two I believe it will be printed, and when 
it is printed, I shall, by command, lay it 
on the table of this House. My hon. 
Friend assures me that he has no desire to 
embarrass Her Majesty’s Government by 
bringing forward this question. I can as- 
sure him that the question is not embar- 
rassing, nor am I conscious of having at- 
tempted to evade it. I cannot suppose 
that my hon. Friend is going to press this 
Motion to a division, particularly after the 
statement which I have made. I have en- 
tirely fulfilled my promise to the House. 
I told the House that, when the corre- 
spondence was complete, it would be placed 
before them. I now inform the House, 
that the correspondence is complete, and 
that in due course it will be laid upon the 
table, so as to be in time for my hon. 
Friend’s speech. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES still thought 
the remarks of his right hon. Friend were 
characterised by diplomatic mystery. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL — after 
the statement of the right hon. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Pontefract would withdraw his 
Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


EGYPT AND TURKEY. 

Mr. ANDERSON begged to bring for- 
ward the Motion of which he had given 
notice. He felt that the questions now 
pending between the Ottoman Porte and 
the Pacha of Egypt were questions in 
which this country had a deep interest; 
and in illustration of the nature of that 
interest he might refer to the saying of 
the celebrated Mehemet Ali—that Egypt 
had become the bridge between Europe 
and Asia. What country, he (Mr. Ander- 
son) inquired, had the greatest interest in 
that bridge? He would ask hon. Members 
to accompany him in imagination to a spot 











' He might show them there a long 
train of camels, stretching as far as the 
eye can reach, passing through, laden with 
merchandise; he might show them two or 
three hundred camels carrying on their 
backs merchandise and travellers’ luggage 
—another division laden with boxes, con- 
taining specie to the value of 400,000l. to 
500,002 ; and then, again, another divi- 
sion conveying the letters and correspon- 
dence between the East and the West; and, 
lastly, numerous relays of commodious car- 
riages advancing at a rapid pace, filled with 
travellers. The route through Egypt had 
reduced the time of this intercourse to nearly 
one-fourth of what it formerly was. Let 
hon. Members consider the importance of 
this traffic, and how great would be the dis- 
appointment of British merchants, and of 
the British people, if it had again to be 
conveyed round by the Cape of Good Hope. 
if something were not speedily done, how- 
ever, to check the mischievous interference 
of the Divan of Constantinople in the in- 
ternal administration of Egypt, it was to 
be feared that it would either be stopped al- 
together, or materially impeded. The noble 
Viscount lately at the head of the Foreign 
Department, had in a sort of stereotyped 
reply which he made to the various memo- 
rials from British merchants and others on 
this subject, alluded to the differences be- 
tween the Porte and the Viceroy of Egypt, 
as matter of mere form and etiquette. But 
he (Mr. Anderson) was able to show to the 
House that the pretensions now put for- 
ward, since the accession of the present 
Viceroy, by the Porte, and only put for- 
ward, had a far deeper object. And he 
would now state the origin and object 
of these pretensions. The present Vice- 
roy of Egypt, Abbas Pacha, when he suc- 
ceeded to A government of the country, 
became a reformer. He found many abuses 
which had existed undisturbed under former 
administrations. He found in the country 
a number of manufacturing establishments 
which he wisely considered to be of no use 
in Egypt, the ~~ manufacture of which 
was corn; and when those manufactories 
were broken up, a number of employés 
were necessarily dismissed, including some 
Frenchmen. There were also some men 
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Turkey. 
who had held important posts 
grandfather’s government, whose 
was checked under the new system. 
ies thus dismissed or 

locked in a discon’ —e mind to 
Constantinople, and originated a con- 
spiracy souiet ha Beans thee 
which was to deprive him of the govern. 
ment of Egypt. He was not ing this 
statement on mere hearsay. He it in 
the handwriting of the chief conspirator, 
and it clearly ap that what was 
aimed at by the Porte was the dismissal 
of the present Pacha, and the reduction 
of Egypt to the condition of an ordinary 
Turkish pachalic. It was for this coun- 
try to consider what was likely to be the 
result of such a state of things. Amon 
the pretensions of the Porte was one whic 
struck at the very root of all authority 
in Egypt. It went to deprive the Pacha 
of the power of inflicting capital punish- 
ment—a power without which it would be 
impossible to maintain due subordination, 
or to rule the country advantageously. 
Industrious efforts, also, were being 
to sow dissensions between different mem- 
bers of the Pacha’s family; and as many 
of them were in possession of iarge tracts 
of land, the effect would be to produce a 
civil war. A large number of emissaries 
were actually now in Egypt endeavourin 
to persuade the people that the Pacha h 
no authority. Now, it had been asked why 
Egypt could not be governed as well 
through the Porte, residing in Constanti- 
nople, as through a Pacha in Egypt. His 
first answer was, that our national honour 
was pledged to.the maintenance of the 
Pacha of Egypt in the political position 
assigned to the family of Mehemet Ali by 
the settlement of the Eastern question in 
1841; and to this he would add, that his 
claim to our support was strengthened by 
the fact, that British interests of most im- 
portant character were involved in the 
tranquillity and efficient government of 
Egypt, and that no Pacha had ever done 
so much to protect and to promote these 
interests as the present Pacha. Why, 
during the last twelve months only British 
papery of the value of 3,000,0000. sterling 
had passed through his territory in safety 
without a single soldier to guard it. This 
was a great contrast to the state of things 
in Turkey, the Government of which was 
so impotent that it was unable to protect 
either property or person. He had that 
day received a letter from Constantinople, 
an extract of which he would read, and 
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which he thought would fully confirm this 
of his statement :— 
“ The weak administration of the Turkish Go- 
vernment, as to affording ion to life or 
, is made manifest by facts out of num- 
. Even in this capital we are scarcely more 
secure A ga murder - _ than persons wee 
in provinces, the only difference being 
pe the acts are perpetrated during the night, 
and by gangs of organised thieves ; whereas those 
in the country take place during the day, and in 
sight and call of the houses of the victims, and 
frequently within gunshot of men who are called 
guards. At Smyrna two cases occurred not long 
since of a particularly glaring description, namely, 
first, that of the Dutch Consul, who was taken out 
of his own vineyard at 3 p.m., and within call of 
his house, and kept by the banditti who infest 
the neighbourhood of that city until his friends 
ransomed him for a sum equal to about 5001. ; 
and that of Mr. De Youngh, the Danish Consul- 
general, who was actually taken from his house 
in the centre of a village of upwards of 500 houses, 
having a so-called military force of upwards of 
200 strong quartered in it. The payment of a 
sort of black mail by the Smyrna merchants to 
those robbers for permission to get the fruit and 
other uce brought there for shipment ex- 
empted from plunder, is well known.” 


When such was the contrast of Turkey to 
Egypt, this country could scareely desire a 
transference of the government of Egypt 
to the Sultan. It was considered by many 


persons that there had been some insubor- | 


dination among our diplomatists on this 
question, and that our Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople had not fully carried out the 
wishes of the Foreign Office; and as afford- 
ing a ground for this opinion, he would refer 
to one fact which would be in the recollec- 
tion of many hon. Members, namely, that 
the noble Viscount then Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs declared in his place 
in this House, that it was the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Government, that the Pacha 
of Egypt had a right to make the railway 
in Egypt without the permission of the 
Porte. Yet almost immediately following 
that declaration, the Pacha was strongly 
urged by instructions from the British Am- 
bassador at Constantinople to ask that per- 
mission—a step which he (the Pacha) now 
bitterly regretted, aa having compromised 
his political position—a step, also, which 
was likely to be seriously detrimental to 
the improvement of the transit to and from 
the East. For he might explain to the 
House that the railway for which permis- 
sion had been asked and obtained from 
the Porte, and about which so much was 
thought in this country, was not, after all, 
the railway which we required for the com- 
munication with India. The railway now 
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route, unless it be continued from Cairo to 
Suez. Now, the Pacha, by the unfortunate 
step which British diplomacy had advised 
him to take in subjecting himself to the 
control of the Porte in such matters, now 
felt it prudent studiously to keep out of 
view, and even to repudiate, any intention 
of making a railway from Cairo to Suez. 
But for this unfortunate circumstance, as 
the hon. Member for Whitby (Mr. R. Ste- 
phenson) could confirm, instead of the 
commencement only at Alexandria of a 
railway, we should have five to ten thousand 
labourers commencing at Suez as well, and 
thus get a railway completed from the Red 
Sea to the Mediterranean in a short time, 
instead of having the most important part 
of it indefinitely postponed. On this sub- 
ject he had some personal knowledge. He 

ad had several communications with the 
Pacha of Egypt, and he knew that the 
Pacha felt very strongly and indignantly 
the manner in which he had been treated 
by the Government of this country. He 
had been taunted by the French party in 
Egypt that had he sought an alliance with 
France he would have been in a much 
better position. The prompt and decided 
interference of the French in the dispute 
between the Porte and their protegé, the 
Bey of Tunis, had been cited to him; 
and he (Mr. Anderson) considered this a 
serious matter. Much was now said about 
a French invasion. He did not fear any on 
our shores; but he would warn the House 
that it was not improbable that instead of 
our having a French expedition on the coast 
of Kent, Sussex, or Hampshire, there 
might be one sent to the shores of the 
Mediterranean and the banks of the Nile 
once more. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
ive directions that there be laid before this House, 
opies of all dence between Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Constantinople, and Her Majesty’s Agent and 
Consul General in Egypt, since the 1st day of 
January, 1850, relative to the attempted interfe- 
rence of the Sublime Porte in the internal admin- 
istration of Egypt, by proposing to deprive the 
Pacha of the power to inflict capital punishment 
on capitally convicted criminals; to construct 
Railways for the internal improvements of and 





about to be constructed was only a railway 
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facility of transit through that Country, and other- 
wise ; and of all representations made by British 
Subjects in reference thereto.” 

C 








35 Egypt and 
- Mr. HUME seconded the Motion. 

The CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the Motion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Anderson) has reference to 
one of the most delicate questions in the 
whole range of our foreign policy, namely, 
the relations between Turkey and. Egypt. 
T can assure the hon. Gentleman, that not 
only the present, but, I believe, also the 
late Government, feel the full importance 
of the question, and that we are not influ- 
enced by the information to which he re- 
ferred, nor the authority to which he al- 
luded. If he thinks that the contending 
claims between Turkey and Egypt (as he 
seems to think) have their foundation only 
in the discords of workmen and the little 
plots of Constantinople, I can easily under- 
stand from what source he derives his in- 
formation. The claims to which he alludes 
are founded upon existing treaties—upon 
the interpretation of those treaties, and 
upon traditional interests of the utmost im- 
portance. It is, however, quite impossible 
for the Government to accede to the Mo- 
tion. If it were acceded to, the House 
would have a variety of information thrown 
before it referring to the negotiations which 
are now pending. The whole question is 
involved in those negotiations. The mutual 
relations between Turkey and Egypt are 
no doubt of the greatest importance to the 
interests of this country, and also to the in- 
terests of the world; the Government feel 
the full importance of those relations being 
established on a proper and legitimate 
basis. I feel it to be my duty to oppose 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman; and I 
do so on the simple intelligible ground that 
the transactions to which he refers are at 
this moment in an imperfect state, that 
they are the subject of negotiation at 
this present moment in Constantinople, and 
that it would most injuriously affect the 
public service if those papers were laid 
upon the table of the House. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I entirely 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman that 
this is a subject of the greatest import- 
ance and delicacy. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman is perfectly right in refusing 
to accede to the Motion. I think the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Anderson) is not cor- 
rect in his construction of the guarantee 
respecting the mutual relations of Egypt 
and Turkey; nor do I think he is correct 
in his inference of the relations which the 
guarantee implies between the Sultan and 
the Pacha of Egypt. I am of opinion that 
our interference between the Sultan and 
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Turkey. 
the Pacha is a matter of the utmast deli, 
cacy. We are on the most fri ’ terme 
with the Sultan and with the P. e 
may advise the Sultan—we may counsel 
him to allow the Pacha to inflict ¢ | 
punishment, if he should think proper, 
without referring to Constantinople; 

such interference ean only be received ag 
friendly counsel, and to give it any chance 
of success, it ought to be couched in the 
most conciliatory langague. Now, I cannot 
help thinking that the production of those 
doeuments for.whiech the hon, Gentleman 
ealls, would prevent such suceess. At the 
same time, not only with respect to the 
contruction of the railroad—with respect 
to the power of inflicting capital punishment 
where capital sentences are pronounced— 
I think it most desirable that the Pacha of 
Egypt should have the same power con- 
ferred upon him as is conferred by our 
Sovereign on the Governors of our colonies 
and provinces, and that better government 
would be thereby secured. But all this 
must be left entirely in the hands of the 
Executive Government; and I think we 
ought not unduly to interfere between the 
Sultan and the Pacha, but that a concilia- 
tory course would be the surest road to 


‘success. Iam sure that our Ambassador 


at Constantinople, Sir Stratford Canning— 
than whom there is no man of higher di- 
plomatic talent, or more fit for the position 
he holds, will execute with fidelity and zeal 
any instructions that may be transmitted to 
him by the Home Government. 

Mr. HUME said, that in 1839 this 
eountry despatched to Egypt some fifty 
vessels of war to conquer the Pacha, and 
to place Egypt under the Sultan, with a 
guarantee that certain powers should be 
continued in the hands of the Pacha. He 
did not know what his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Anderson) referred to when he spoke of a 
conspiracy, but it appeared from docu- 
ments laid before Parliament that the Sul- 
tan, whilst speaking in the fairest and 
most flattering terms to the Pacha, was 
concocting plans to overthrow him. When 
England stepped in, one of her objects 
was to secure certain rights to the Pacha 
and his descendants for ever; and, though 
he was sorry at the time to see the arms 
of England so employed, he knew no tri- 
bunal to which an appeal could now be 
made with so much justice as the country 
which had supplied the forces that fought 
against Mehemet Ali. He could have 
hoped that on such an occasion the noble 
Lord the late head of the Foreign Office 
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37 Egypt and 
would have been present, Though con- 
vineed that Egypt could not be in better 
hands than those of the present Pacha, he 
would recommend his hon. Friend to with- 
draw the Motion, with the view of renewing 
it if hereafter he thought the Pacha did 
not obtain that protection which both the 
honour and the interest of this country 
uired that he should receive. 

rn. MONCKTON MILNES did not 
believe that the noble Lord the late Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs had ever consented 
to such an interpretation of the Treaty by 
which England guaranteed the indepen- 
dence of Egypt, as that this country would 
be justified in Faeatecing: by force of arms 
in the affairs of Egypt. But he believed the 
noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) and the 
public sense of diplomacy in Europe, agreed 
that the parties to that engagement were 
morally bound, by every means in their 
power, to support the Pacha of Egypt in 
@ just and independent authority. At the 
same time he (Mr. M, Milnes) must say 
that it was hardly fair to look upon this 
question of capital punishment without 
taking into consideration that it was one 
intimately connected with the advance of 
civilisation in the dominions of the Porte. 
If it could be shown that the right of in- 
flicting capital punishment would only be 
exercised in a fair and reasonable manner 
by the Pacha, he (Mr. M. Milnes) did not 
think that the Porte would deny to the 
Pacha that power which was granted by 
Her Majesty to the governors of our own 
colonies. It would be found that it was 
mainly owing to the efforts of the English 
Government, that there was now every 
hope of the successful establishment of an 
important railroad in Egypt. That great 
question might now be said to be settled; 
and he did not think that there could 
have ever been any serious intention on 
the part of the Sultan of preventing the 
formation of so valuable a work in what 
might still be considered a portion of 
his own dominions. He had heard with 
great satisfaction of the prospect there 
now was of the improvement and bet- 
ter government of Egypt. He believed 
that the present Pacha had the real wel- 
fare of the country very much at heart, 
and that he would endeavour to advance 
the cause of civilisation by the introduction 
of practical reforms, not more ostentatious 
frre. but not less useful, than those of 
is predecessor. The present question was 
one that did not concern this or that Go- 
vernment; and he (Mr. M. Milnes) did 
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hope that Her Majesty’s advisers, assisted 
by the mediation of Sir Stratford Canning, 
would be able to bring it to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Mr. ANDERSON, in reply, said, that 
with reference td the vagueness alleged to 
be in the terms of the firman of investi- 
ture of the Pacha, which was the same as 
that granted to Mehemet Ali in the year. 
1841, and under which the administration 
of Egypt had been carried on ever since; 
if it was vague on one side, it must be 
vague on the other; and where was the best 
interpretation of it to be found? Why, 
surely, in that which one party had done, 
and the other had permitted, during the 
ten years in which it had been in operation, 
During that time the barrage of the Nile, 
certainly as great an undertaking a3 the 
railway, had been undertaken by the late 
Mehemet Ali, without permission from or 
question by the Sultan; and in like manner 
he had undertaken and completed the ex- 
tensive fortifications of Alexandria—works 
that might even be turned against the 
Sultan. And with regard to the Fanzimat, 
or new code of laws, it was expressly sti- 
pulated by Mehemet Ali, in accepting the 
firman of investiture, they should only be 
applied to Egypt so far as the cireum- 
stances of that country might render them 

racticable. The noble Lord lately at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government had 
dwelt much on the extreme delicacy of our 
interference in a question which was one 
between the Sultan and his vassal. But 
he (Mr. Anderson) would ask, where was 
all this delicacy in the years 1839 and 
1840? What was the question then but 
between the Sultan of Turkey and bis 
vassal the Viceroy of Egypt? What right 
had we then to interfere in that domestie 
quarrel, when the superior intelligence and 
energy of the Pacha of Egypt had placed 
the capital and power of the Sultan at his 
feet? Yet we did interfere: we expended 
millions of British treasure, and employed 
British ships of war and men to prop up 
the prostrate power of the Sultan, a power 
which he is now employing to damage im- 
rtant British interests. To talk of the 
Porte as an independent Power, was indeed 
a complete farce. Let any one look into 
the published correspondence on the East- 
ern question, and he will there see a most 
ludicrous picture : a Government assuming 
the most magnificent attributes of power 
and dominion, yet humbled to the dust be- 
fore an intelligent vassal; unable to adopt 





the most trifling measure either of defence 
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or diplomacy except under the tutelage of 
the Ministers of Foreign Powers. Now, 
having set up the Sultan and put down the 
Pacha, as we then did, he (Mr. Anderson) 
maintained that we not only had a right, 
but were bound in honour to see that the 
Pacha of Egypt should not be pushed 
down into a still lower position, and to the 
detriment of our own national interests. 
And where, he would ask, was the necessity 
for this new interference with the Pacha ? 
Had his administration been injurious or 
tyrannical to the people of Egypt? On 
the contrary, no Pacha had ever done so 
much to improve the condition of that 
people, nor had administered the govern- 
ment of Egypt with so much leniency. 
He had relieved the people to the extent of 
nearly a million and a half sterling amount 
of taxes, and that of the most obnoxious 
kind of taxes. He had emancipated them 
from that abject slavery which, under for- 
mer régimes, bound the fellatreen or agri- 
cultural peasantry to their respective vil- 
lages, to labour there for the benefit of 
the r masters, and from whence they durst 
not move under pain of the bastinado; in 
short, they were adscripti glebe in the 
most rigid sense. They are now at liberty 
to proceed anywhere in Egypt where they 
can get the best employment, with the ex- 
ception, indeed, of those on the extensive 
estates of the sons of Ibrahim Pacha, who 
are patronised and protected by the Powers 
at Constantinople, and are therefore con- 
sidered too powerful to be interfered with. 
With regard to capital punishments, he 
(Mr. Anderson) had obtained from what 
he considered undoubted authority, a state- 
ment of the number of executions in 
Egypt during the three years prior and 
three years subsequent to the accession of 
the present Pacha. During the former 
period they amounted to sixteen annually ; 
but during the latter period they had only 
amounted to seven annually. This surely 
could not be considered excessive in the 
efficient government of four millions and a 
half of a semi-civilised population. Of the 
marked improvement in Egypt, he (Mr. 
Anderson) could speak in the most confi- 
dent manner, as he had visited it about 
ten years since, and again very recently, 
and nothing could be more gratifying to 
any one feeling an interest in the subject, 
than the favourable change which has taken 
place during that period. He trusted the 
facts he had stated would induce the Go- 
vernment to bestow an active attention to 
this most important subject. His hon. 
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Friend near him (Mr. M. Milnes) had 
passed an high encomium on our 
at Constantinople and our Consul General 
in Egypt, and claimed a sort of implicit 
confidence for the former; but it was well 
known that these two functionaries did not 
pull together on this question—that 
in fact pulled in opposite directions, Sir 8. 
Canning pulling in his (Mr. Anderson’s) 
opinion the wrong way, while Mr. Murray 
pulled the right. Of course, after the ob- 
servations of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, as to the prejudice which might 
arise from the publication of the corre- 
spondence, he had no alternative but to 
withdraw his Motion; and, with the per- 
mission of the House, would withdraw it 
accordingly. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


RIVER FERGUS DRAINAGE. 

The O’GORMAN MAHON said, he 
rose to call the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers to the subject matter of a peti- 
tion presented from the town commission- 
ers of Ennis. The petition was one of no 
ordinary importance, both from the re- 
pectability of the parties who had signed it, 
and the motives which had induced them 
to come forward. The town commissioners 
of Ennis were comparatively uninterested 
in the question, and their motive in addres- 
sing the House of Commons was to obtain 
protection from the deep wrong which had 
been inflicted upon the podr of the town 
which he had the honour to represent. 
The river Fergus took its source eight or 
nine miles above the town of Ennis. A 
loan had been obtained by the proprietors 
of the land between the source of the river 
and the town from the Commissioners of 
the Board of Works, for the purpose of 
effecting the drainage of the land. But in 
place of commencing the outlet for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the exit of the water 
below the town of Ennis, the Commission- 
ers of Works had made an outlet in the 
river near its source, whereby the water 
was drawn from the surrounding lands, 
and the town in consequence was made 
liable to inundations. The petitioners pray- 
ed that the Commissioners should be called 
upon to complete the works which they 
had undertaken: It was a part of the 
agreement that the proprietors were not 
to repay the money that was advanced for 
effecting this drainage until the works had 
been completed, and it was-alleged that a 
great portion of the money was already 
expended. The resident gentry refused 
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to contribute until the Board of Works had 
done their part, which was to complete 
the works. The Board, however, would 
not complete them, and the consequence 
was the district was inundated. Thetown 
of Ennis was the centre of a district con- 
taining a population of 150,000 souls, 
whose trade was greatly interested in the 
river Fergus being rendered navigable to 
that entrepét, and that could only be done 
by the removal of a bar below the town, 
which prevented vessels sailing up to it. 
For the trivial expense of about 30,000/. 
that invaluable boon could be secured to a 
wretched but peaceable population; and he 
hoped the right hon. Chancellor of. the 
Exchequer would give a favourable con- 
sideration to their claims. He had repeat- 
edly brought this subject before the atten- 
tion of the Government, and everything 
was in train for the execution of the pro- 
ject, when the late Administration took it 
into their heads to throw up the reins of 
power. Hence he was obliged to renew 
his application, and to make the present 
appeal to the new Governinent. His ob- 
ject, in the first instance, was to induce the 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exehequer to 
insist on the Board of Works completing 
that portion of the drainage which they 
had undertaken above the town of Ennis; 
and, in the next place, to obtain the first 
moiety of 15,0001. as a grant from the 
Government, and another 15,000/. as a 
loan, to be advanced on the security of the 
tolls of the town of Ennis. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That the Board of Works in Ireland be di- 
rected to complete forthwith the Drainage Works 
undertaken by them on the River Fergus.” 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, he could 
bear testimony to the persevering manner 
in which the hon. Gentleman who brought 
forward this Motion had pressed the sub- 
ject upon the attention of the late Govern- 
ment. With regard to the drainage of the 
river Fergus, and the improvement of the 
navigation to the town of Ennis, he (Sir 
C. Wood) did not consider it was an object 
for which a grant of public money should 
be made, but he thought it one for which 
a loan might be advanced. At the same 
time, if a loan was to be advanced, it 
would be necessary that it should be made 
in the name of commissioners for the im- 
provement of the river Fergus, in order to 
secure its repayment. But at present 
there were no such commissioners in ex- 
istence, and therefore before the loan could 


be granted it would be necessary to pro- 
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ceed by introducing a Bill on the sub- 


ject. 
The CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 


QUER could assure the hon. Member for 
Ennis that he was not at all influenced in 
the reply about to be given, by the consid- 
eration that it might affect the return of 
the hon. Gentleman at the next election. 
He had read the petition of the Commis- 
sioners of the town of Ennis, but he had 
arrived at an impression different from that 
of the hon. Member. It did not appear by 
the petition that the fault lay with the 
Commissioners of Works, but, on the con- 
trary, with the landowners of the district, 
with whom the hon. Member must be most 
intimately acquainted. The petition stated 
that the loan by which the works were to 
be carried out, was obtained by the Board 
of Works on the understanding that it was 
to be repaid by the gentry. The proprie- 
tors, notwithstanding the great benefit they 
have undoubtedly derived from the opera- 
tions that had been effected, refused to 
sanction any further expenditure. The 
House would recollect that under the Ar- 
terial Drainage Act, Clause 50, a certain 
expenditure might be incurred by the 
Board of Works; but the payment of a 
certain amount was also required from pro- 
rietors in order to complete such works. 
Tn this case it was the proprietors who had 
declined to permit any further outlay. 
They ought to come to some decision 
among themselves before asking assistance 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer; at 
the same time if an application were made 
to the Government of the nature suggest- 
ed by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Halifax (Sir C. Wood), he should 
be happy to give it every consideration. 
Sir LUCIUS O’BRIEN said, the com- 
plaint was that the Commissioners had 
spent the money in the most useless way, 
doing only a portion of the work here, and 
another there; and if it were to be com- 
pleted in the same manner as it had been 
begun, the cost would be very enormous. 
A sum of 195,0001. had already been ex- 
pended, and he understood 160,000/. more 
would be necessary to finish the original 
lan. 
r Mr. NAPIER said, that the work had 
been done for relief purposes during the 
late famine, and no doubt the outlay was 
not so advantageously made as it would 
have been under other circumstances. He 
had instructed the solicitor to the Board.of 
Works to make a return of the Public 
Works begun but still unfinished in Ire- 
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land, in order to enable the Government to 
ascertain which, and how many of them 
ought to be carried to their comple- 
tion. He (Mr. Napier) intended to di- 
rect his attention to the numerous Acts 
which had from time to time been passed 
for promoting works of improvement in 
Ireland, with the view of consolidating 
them into one uniform and intelligible 


code. 

Mr. GROGAN was glad to hear the 
announcement just made by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman; but he thought the 
Irish proprietors had been much ground 
down by taxation in every shape, and they 
had substantial reasons for refusing their 
assent to the completion of these works, 
as alleged by the right hon. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. They complained of mis- 
management in the execution of them, the 
original estimates having been doubled and 
tripled in many instances by the actual 
sums expended; and they were, therefore, 
reluctant to make themselves further re- 
sponsible for the payment of consolidated 
annuities and other similar charges. That 
was the reason why so many of these works 
remained in an unfinished state. He hoped 
that the Government would yet entertain 
the present application favourably. , 

The 0’>GORMAN MAHON, in reply, 
said, the right hon. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was under a misconception as to 
the conduct of the local proprietors. The 
real cause for their refusal to contribute 
was, that the Board of Works were legally 
bound by the litera scripta of their con- 
tract to complete the bw before the pro- 
prietors should be called upon to ey. He 
was obliged to the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir C. Wood) for pointing out a mode in 
which his object could be secured, and he 
should therefore now withdraw his present 
Motion, giving notice at the same time of 
his intention to bring ina Bill on the same 
subject. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


BORNEO. 

Mr. HUME said, he rose to move for 
copies of corespondence between Mr. Ro- 
bert Burns and Viscount Palmerston, re- 
lative to the obstructions and discourage- 
ments he had received to his commercial 
affairs in Borneo, He (Mr. Hume) should 
content himself on the present occasion 
with simply moving for the production of 
these papers, which were necessary to com- 
plete the narrative of the transactions in 
Borneo whieh had already engaged the 
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attention of that House. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. H. Drummorid) was 
anxious for a discussion on the conduct of 
Sir James Brooke, it was his (Mr. Hume's) 
intention to gratify him without much 
delay ; but he trusted that the matter 
would not be debated at that moment. 

Address for— 

“Copy of Letter from Mr. Robert Burns to 
Viscount Palmerston, dated Singapore, 28th day 
of June, 1851, with its Inclosures, complaining 
of the obstructions and disccuragements he had 
received to his commercial affairs in Borneo at 
the hands of Her Majesty’s Commissioner and 
Consul General to the Sultan and independent 
Chiefs of Borneo, whilst prosecuting his lawful 
commercial proceedings in that country ; together 
with Copy of any Answers thereto.” 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND said, he 
must complain that the hon. Member for 
Montrose should, as last Session, put re- 
peated notices upon the paper which were 
not literally true, and which implied cen- 
sures of which the House had no means 
of forming an accurate judgment. For 
instance, this notice stated that Mr. Burns 
was prosecuting, his lawful commercial pro- 
ceedings. Now, the fact was that these 
proceedings were, pandering to slander at 
the instigation of the society who instructed 
the hon. Member for Montrose. The un- 
fortunate gentleman (Mr. Burns) had given 
evidence (though he thought he could not 
have been such a goose as to have thought 
so) that there were no such things as 
pirates; but having gone amongst them, 
he lost his head, and the consequence was 
that his boat and papers fell into the 
hands of the Government authorities, and 
amongst these papers was his journal, 
which would show what were the commercial 
proceedings in which he was engaged: in 
Mallaheu Bay. [The hon. Member then 
read extracts from this journal, to show 
that the unfortunate gentleman in ques- 
tion, and Mr. Motley, the agent of the 
Eastern Archipelago Company, had been 
engaged in endeavouring to persuade the 
Sultan of Borneo to write to Her Majesty, 
complaining of the conduct and proceed- 
ings of Sir James Brocke.] He had not 
the smallest objection to meet the hon. 
Member for Montrose whenever he might 
bring forward the Borneo question; but he 
objected to charges being insinuated in 
these resolutions, instead of being made in 
a bond fide and honest manner, when and 
where they could be answered; which he 
knew that they could not be on those 
oceasions. It was too bad that an honour- 
able Gentleman, who was esteemed (and he 
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believed, deservedly) by his friends as a 
man of benevolence and kindness, should 
be with such a monomania as to 
take a delight in blackening in that House 
the character of one of the most valuable 
servants whom the country had ever pos- 


sessed. 

Mr. HUME said, that the transactions 
alluded to by the hon. Member took place 
many months after those with respect to 
which he (Mr. Hume) wished for an ex- 
planation. The hon. Gentlemcu was mis- 
taken in supposing that he (Mr. Hume) 
had anything to do with the company to 
which he had referred. The letter, for a 
copy of which he was now moving, was 
direct from, and was signed by, Mr. Burns 
himself, and he (Mr. Hume) knew nothing 
of any other party. He denied that the 
present Motion contained one word of cen- 
sure, and therefore the remarks of the 
hon. Member upon that point were not 
well founded. 

Motion agreed to. 


ST. ALBANS DISFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 

On the Motion for agreeing.to the Amend- 
ments on this Bill, 

Mr. JACOB BELL said, that he did 
not rise for the purpose of opposing any 
further obstacles to the progress of the 
Bill. He thought that he had done as 
much as could be expected under such 
circumstances for the defetice of his con- 
stituents. He merely wished to express a 
hope that the crusade against corruption 
at elections would not terminate with the 
disfranchisement at St. Albans, for if that 
were so, he thought this measure would be 
& source, not of satisfaction, but of dis- 
satisfaction to the public. If Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, taking advantage of 
the inforination that they had received 
through the St. Albans Commission, would, 
before the dissolution of Parliament brin 
in a Bill that should more effectually pre 
this corruption, than was done by any pre- 
sent Act of Parliament, he felt cértain 
that such a course would give great satis- 
faction to the country, and that it would 
receive the support of every honest man in 
the Kingdom. 

Mn. WALPOLE said, that the noble 
Lord who was lately at the head of the 
Government would on the following even- 
ing move the Second Reading of the Cor- 
ruption and Bribery at Elections Bill, and 
that Her Majesty's Government intended 
to give him their support. They had 
évery desire to adopt Rectual measures 
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for the suppression of corruption at elec: 
tions. 

Mr. HUME hoped that the Government 
were sincere in the declaration that they 
would adopt the most effectual measures 
for the suppression of corruption. He did 
not believe that iy age could be wholly 

ut an end to, but he believed that the 

¢ means to diminish it would be to 
adopt Vote by Ballot. He would press 
that both on the right hon. Gentleman 
and the noble Lord as a test of their sin- 
cerity. 

Amendments agreed to. 

The House adjourned at half-after Eight 
o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 24, 1852. 


Mixures.] New Memser Sworn.—For Salop 
(Southern Division), Viscount Newport. 

Pusuic Bu.—2* Corrupt Practices at Elec- 
tions. 


PROTECTION FROM DANGEROUS 
ANIMALS BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. FRE WEN said, in moving the See- 
ond Reading of this Bill, he would call the 
attention of the House to a case which oc- 
curred last summer in his own immediate 
neighbourhood, where a farmer’s dog in a 
rabid state had bitten a labouring man, to- 
ye with several sheep and cattle, and had 

one a great deal of mischief. He had been 
applied to, as the nearest magistrate, to 
interfere, as the owner refused to have the 
animal destroyed; and it was only then, 
when examining the law on the subject, 
that he found that, though magistrates in 
the Metropolitan districts and in Corporate 
towns had power to act in a case of this 
sort, there was no such power in the Rural 
districts. This was an anomaly which he 
thought ought not to exist, for there was 
no apparent reason why there should be 
one law for the town, and another for the 
country. The third clause in the Bill re- 
lated to a matter upon which a large body 
of his constituents had petitioned the House 
for the last two Sessions. It provided for 
the better regulation of carts and trucks 
drawn by dogs; and here, too, it was 
worthy of remark, that the practice of 
harnessing dogs under carts and trucks was 
permitted in the country, although it was 
expressly prohibited in London, and within 
@ circuit of fifteen miles thereof. The 
effect of the prayer was, that carts drawn 
by dogs should aot be allowed to be used 
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at all—that a law which existed in the Me- 
tropolitan as well as in Corporate towns 
should be extended to the county districts, 
seeing that carts of the description he had 
mentioned had been the cause of most se- 
rious accidents. The last clause was to 
prevent farmers from keeping savage bulls 
in fields through which public footpaths 
ran, A gentleman residing on the borders 
of Wales assured him lately that it was a 
very common practice in that country to 
keep a savage bull in a field on purpose to 
prevent the public from using the path; 
and many serious accidents had been oc- 
casioned in this way. The Bill now before 
the House to give protection in these and 
similar cases, was a very short one, and he 
hoped the House would sanction the second 
reading. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL begged 
to express his great gratitude to the hon. 
Member for having taken the public under 
his protection; but he must be permitted to 
doubt whether the provisions of the Bill 
just introduced Pa be the best adapted 
for securing the object in view. His hon. 
Friend was probably aware that the owner 
of a rabid animal might, without the inter- 
vention of the law at all, either confine it 
or destroy it. The owner, therefore, did 
not require the aid of the law to deal with 
a dangerous animal as he pleased; and 
what was now Pronenets was to give to 
other persons than the owner the means 
of disposing of animals of this description. 
Now, of course, the owner would take care 
not to insinuate any thing to cause sus- 
picion to be thrown upon his animals, and, 
therefore, it was only in case a dog had ex- 
hibited his madness in public that this law 
could be brought into operation. Accord- 
ing to the Bill, if the animal took his mea- 
sures so cautiously and prudently as only 
to bite one credible witness—if he exhibited 
his vagaries only when one credible witness 
was by—then nothing could be done; but 
when another credible witness was at hand, 
or had been bitten, the two could go arm in 
arm together and request the intervention 
of some neighbouring magistrate, while in 
the meantime, of course, the animal was 
ranging the country at large. Perhaps the 
magistrate was not at home, but, when 
found, these credible witnesses, who might 
be very credible, but very timid, might 
make oath as to what they had seen or ex- 
perienced, and then the magistrate was to 
Mr. Frewen 
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issue a mandate. Armed with this docu- 
ment, the two credible witnesses bad then 
to go and find a constable, who might per- 
haps be at the time engaged from home in 
the apprehension of vagrants, or on some 
other equally onerous duty; but this person, 
when they could lay their hands upon him, 
was to go forth in pursuit, and, in order to 
stimulate him, he was to be entitled to half- 
a-crown for killing the dog when he could 
catch him, which sum was to be paid out 
of the poor-rates. This was intended asa 
sort of head money, not for the purpose of 
buying a rope or club wherewith to compass 
the animal’s death, but as a stimulus to 
the constable to exert himself as much as 
he possibly could in the pursuit. Well, 
after all this tedious process, the constable 
rhaps succeeded in’ yet, the dog; 
bat now came a part of the Bill to which 
he (the Attorney General) must object. 
Immediately the animal was discovered to 
be in a rabid state, the district for two miles 
round was proclaimed; every dog was to 
be put under a ban, and every owner was 
required to provide for his dog a muzzle. 
That provision seemed to him to be rather 
an unfair thing upon the owners and upon 
the innocent dogs, whose comfort, as every 
body knew, was much diminished by a 
muzzle. In the first place, why was a cir- 
cle of two miles fixed upon, for it might 
possibly happen that the dog might exhibit 
symptoms of madness at a considerable dis- 
tance from his owner’s residence ? There 
was an anecdote extant on this subject 
which would probably convince his hon. 
Friend that the Bill was unnecessary, and 
that all the protection requisite in such 
cases was already provided. A Quaker, 
while passing through a village, being as- 
sailed by a yelping cur, calmly said, ‘“ I 
will not kill thee, but I will give thee a 
bad name,” whereupon he raised a ery of 
*“* Mad dog!’’ and the villagers came out 
and knocked the animal on the head. 
Now, this was a summary remedy; but it 
was one which the law left open at present, 
and he thought it afforded at least as much 
protection as the Bill now before the House, 
which left the animal untouched until two 
credible witnesses had attested its mad- 
ness, until they had found a magistrate, 
had got his order, had hunted up a consta- 
ble, had delivered the magisterial mandate, 
and until the constable, who might not be 
65 gers expeditious about the matter, 
effected the dog’s destruction. He 
thought this was not a case in which there 
was the least necessity for the interference 
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of the Legislature; and, in his opinion, it 
was most desirable not to load our Statute- 
book with laws which would render it ridi- 
culous. As to the next clause of the Bill, 
relating to dogs drawing carts or trucks, 
he certainly could not understand why the 


Act of Parliament on the subject should | cla 


have been confined to the Metropolitan dis- 
tricts, except on the supposition that dogs 
in a rabid state were more likely to worry 
their species, and to do more mischief, ina 

pulous than in a thinly inhabited district. 
Not having at hand, however, any statis- 
ties on this point, he was unable to decide 
whether any Act of Parliament was re- 
quired, though he admitted that this would 
be part of a subject worthy the attention 
of the Legislature. In the last clause of 
the Bill it was enacted, ‘‘ That it shall not 
be lawful for the occupiers of any field or 
enclosure that has a public highway pass- 
ing through it to keep any bull in the said 
field unless the said bull is securely fast- 
ened by a tether.” The Bill applied to all 
bulls, as to all dogs, and enacted that it 
should not be lawful for any bull, however 
harmless, to be at large in a field unless it 
was fastened up. He could not imagine 
any thing more likely to irritate a bull 
which had been in the habit of quietly 
grazing among the cows, than to be tied 
up and debarred from their society. It 
was enough to make the quietest bull go 
mad. He trusted the hon. Gentleman 
would consent to withdraw the Bill; but if 
the hon. Member declined, he (the Attor- 
ney General) should feel it to be his duty 
to move that it be read a second time that 
day six months. 

Amendment proposed, “‘ To leave out the 
word ‘ now,’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘ upon this day six 
months.’ ”’ 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That ithe word 
‘ now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. SPOONER said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
had amused the House with a speech, but 
had not touched the main principles of the 
Bill. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had only touched imperfections of detail, 
which might be remedied in Committee. 
He contended that the matters which the 
Bill proposed to deal with were a constant 
and a crying evil, and called for immediate 
legislative interference. He saw dangers 
in me SreninT iment daily, which ener 

rom allowing fierce dogs to go at ‘ 
He considered the practice of omplaytag 
dogs to draw carts, as was now on, 
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was most dangerous, and he was of opin- 
ion that the practice ought to be placed 
under proper.regulations. He was willing 
to admit that some improvement might be 
made in the details; but he hoped his 
hon. Friend would not give up the third 


use. 
Mr. EWART said, he considered there 
were too many objections to some of the 
rovisions of the Bill to allow of its passing 
in its present shape. Unless the Bill was 
suitably amended the should himself move 
at the proper time that the third clause be 
referred to a Select Committee to inquire 
into the condition and usage of dogs used 
for drawing carts or trucks by poor people 
in the country. 

Mr. DEEDES said, that in places where 
mad dogs were discovered, the magistrates 
sometimes issued public notice that all 
dogs found abroad without muzzles should 
be destroyed. Doubts were sometimes ex- 
pressed whether they had the power to act 
upon such a notice; and this ought to have 
been set at rest by a legislative enactment 
in a Bill like the present. He saw no 
reason why a distinction should be made 
between the district of fifteen miles round 
the Metropolis, and the rest of the country. 
It would be desirable if in Bills relative to 
res go Trusts a moderate toll were al- 
lowed to be taken from thése dog-carts, 
In any new Highway Bill they ought to be 

laced under the control of the police. 

he result of his inquiries proved in 
very many parts of the country these dog- 
carts were made use of to carry on a 
traffic in stolen goods. The carts were 
fitted up with false bottoms; the owners of 
them pretended to be marine store dealers, 
and by this means the stolen goods were 
conveyed away without the surveillance of 
the police. He did not think the Bill met 
the difficulties that surrounded the question, 
and he hoped the hon. Member would not 
press it to a division. 

Mr. ELLIS said, he considered dog- 
carts to be a very great nuisance. They 
should either be done away with altogether, 
or put under very stringent regulations. 
ae been excluded from the borough 
which he had the honour to represent 
(Leicester), by the by-laws of the town, 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State. He 
did not see why such a law should not be 
extended to other places. 

CoLonEL THOMPSON apprehended 
danger to the public liberties in the mat- 
ter of dog-carts. He doubted whether the 








owners of dog-carts were properly repre- 
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sented in that House. Asa proof, nothin 
had been said of the number of times tha 
dog-carts had been ran over by horses. 
Men kept dog-carts, because it was sub- 
stantially their interest to do so. If any- 
body would give them a full-blood horse to 
use instead, no doubt they would do it. 
He never saw cruelty to a dog in these 
vehicles, although he had seen many cases 
of cruelty to horses. There had been an 
attempt to raise 4 prejudice against the use 
of dogs, upon 4 theory that they were 
hever intended to draw. In a colony where 
the Governor was trying to introduce the 
use of bullocks as beasts of burden, an influ- 
ential Maroon captain went to the Gover- 
nor and said, ‘‘ Massa Governor, I don’t 
think God Almighty made a bull to carry 
something.’” The Governor replied, ‘*Cup- 
tain Palmer, let us see whether a bull will 
earry something, and if he will, depend 
ay: it God Almighty made him for it.” 

o if dogs displayed a capacity for human 
setvice, he saw no reason why mankind 
should doubt that they were made for it. 
It seemed to him that the poor and needy 
were far from having had a perfect hearing 
on this occasion. 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
very much agreed with the hon. and gal- 
lant Member, although he believed there 
were objections to the use of dog-carts upon 
public roads, The dogs were apt to bark, 
and horses were often much frightened at 
them. Some police regulations were wanted 
with regard to them, and he also feared 
they were often maltreated and neglected. 
Still they gave the means to some persons 
to earn an honest livelihood. It had been 
suggested that a charge should be made 
for them at the turnpike gates; but the 

ractice was for the man to set his dogs 
loose just before he got to the gate, and to 
draw his cart through himself, thereby 
evading the toll. 

Mr, PACKE had never known an in- 
‘Statice in which a horse did not start at 
the approach of a dog-cart; and thus these 
vehicles were daily and hourly placing the 
lives of persons who travelled upon the 
turnpike roads in jeopardy. He quite 
agreed that they ought to be placed under 
& more strict police surveillance; and that 
also, on the score of humanity to the dogs, 
for he could asstire the Howse that he had 
seen cases in which the feet of these poor 
animals were quite raw from drawing, not 
a few light 60s yee § but heavy hulking 
fellows who were too idle to walk. 

* Ma. FREWEN said, he would with- 


Colonel Thompson 
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draw the Bill, but he hoped some hon, 

Member would p & measure for mak. 

ing the law the same with regard to dog. 

= in the rural districts as in the Metros 
is. 

arr oo and Motion, by leave, with. 

drawn; Bill withdrawn. ‘ 


COUNTY RATES BILL. 

On the Motion of Mz. FRESHFIELD, 
the Order of the Day for going into Com. 
mittee on this Bill was discharged, with 
the view of referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS 
BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, his noble 
Friend (Lord John Russell) had requested 
him to move the second reading of this 
Bill, He (Mr. V. Smith) understood that 
there was no opposition to the principle of 
the Bill; and any objections to details 
would, he hoped, be reserved until the Bill 
was in Committee, when his noble Friend 
would be present. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
had no objection to the Bill being read a 
second time on the understanding that the 
Government should be at liberty, in Com- 
mittee, to propose such amendments as it 
might think advisable. 

otoneL SIBTHORP said, he had to 
complain of the hypocrisy of the Liberals 
in respect to this meastire. The fact was, 
conscience had been known, from the days 
of Shakespeare downwards, as a notable 
coward maker; and the most corrupt party 
invariably was that which eried out loudest 
against corruption. He thought the mea- 
sure was utterly indefensible as to its mode 
of operation. The pure paid Cominis- 
sioners it appointed were to go down into 
the boroughs ‘and cities from time to time 
to seek for corruption. He conceived the 
Bill was meant to encourage a class of met 
going about as spies in every city atid bo- 
rough in the kingdom. It was a cowardly 
dastardly measure, and fall of meanness. 
Nobody, of course, would call that influence 
corruption which was-tsed by Government 
in certain seaports and other places where 
there was a great expenditure of public 
money; but if an independent Member 
happened to go into a miserable cottage in 
the place he represented, and finding a man 
lying in sickness and want, and performed 
toward him those Christian duties of chari 
and kindness which, he thanked God, 
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been early impressed upon his mind, and 
which he had never forgotten, that, he 
supposed, would be made a corrupt prac- 
tice, and the Member would jeopardise his 
seat. Indeed it was highly dangerous 
now-a-days to give a voter even & pinch of 
snuff. -He knew that to such a 
Bill as this was difficult; but he could not 
allow it to be read a second time without 
expressing his deep regret that its provi- 
sions should be such as would eee the 
slightest exercise of Christian charity by a 
Member towards his poorer constituents. 
Let the Bill pass, however, and he would 
go on as he had ever done. He had never 
been guilty of any mal-practices at elec- 
tions; and he wished every Member had 
as clean hands as he had. He feared it 
would take an enormous quantity of soap 
to purify some of them. He had never 
controlled or restricted in any degree the 
humblest labouring man in his employ; 
and, let the consequences be what they 
might, he should never forget the duties 
every man ought to perform in this world 
towards his poorer neighbours. 

Bill read Je 

The House adjourned at a quarter before 
Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, March 25, 1852. 


Minures.} Pustic Birzs.—1* Protection of 
Inventions Act, 1851 (Extension of Term) ; 
Consolidated Fund ; District Courts of Bank- 
fuptey Abolition. 

2* Common Inclosure. 


DISTRICT COURTS OF BANKRUPTOY 
ABOLITION BILL. 


Lory BROUGHAM said, he was about 
to present a Bill to which he begged the at 
tention of their Lordships. They wete aware 
that last Session there was a Bill of his 
before them on the same subject, in which 
some progress was made, but which was 
postponed in order that its important pro- 
visions might be fully considered during the 
interval between that and the present Ses- 
sion, and especially by those persons who 
were occupied in the administration of the 
law of venkiughey and insolvency in various 
parts of the equality By the County Courts 
system—improved as it would be, should 
the Bill pass which their Lordships had 
sent down to the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and still further improved as it was 
sure to be afterwards by new legislative 
enactments resulting from gteater expé- 
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rience of its working—by this system of 
local jurisdiction inestimable benefits had 
been secured by bringing causes of 
he should rather say of moderate, am 
within the means of suitors, without the 
expense and delay of having recourse to 
the superior courts. But this improvement 
applied only to cases of claims on solvent 
parties, or assutned tu be solvent at the time 
of being sued. Where questions atose on 
an insolvent estate, in the cases of insolvert 
traders, there continued to be at this moment 
the same denial of justice as there had been 
in all others prior to the establishment of 
courts of local judicature. That was the ne. 
cessary result of our having extended bank- 
ruptey jurisdiction from the metropolis, where 
it fad: succeeded so well, to various parts of 
the country, by @ measure introduced 
his noble and learned Friend (Lord L 
hurst), and passed in the year 1842, which 
undoubtedly had conferred advantages 
all éredifors of insolvent traders. Tt hap: 
pened, however, that that measure was ex- 
tended to the country before the establish- 
ment of local courts. It was we in- 
tended in his (Lord Brougham’s) Bill of 
1833, which never passed into law, that 
the local courts should have taken bank- 
ruptey and insolvency, as well as pase | 
debts; but as the Bill of 1842 for e 
ing the new bankrupt system of 1832 to 
the country, was introduced some years 
before local courts were in éxistence, it 
was absolutely necessary to appoint local 
commissioners in bankruptcy in the differ. 
ent provinces. But the consequence was, 
that when in 1846 County Courts were es 
tablished, there came to be two systems 
working at the same time, and both by 
local courts—the Bankruptey Courts and 
the County Courts; and it was to see how 
far it was possible to amalgamate these 
two systems, that he introduced the Bill 
last Session to which he had referred. 
The difficulties he had never concealed— 
he was quite sensible of those diffieulties— 
but he did not despair until the attempt 
had been tried and failed. One of the 
evils which had been pointed out by Lord 
Cottenham and others, was the great dis- 
tance’ creditors had to travel to make 
proof of debts. Even in the London dis: 
trict the disadvantage was felt, and his 
goa plan was then, and now by the 
ill he was about to introduce, to greatly 
narrow that district. The grievance was 
yet greater in the provinces, where the dis- 
tance was often a hundred niles from the 
ereditor’s residence to the éourt. The 
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effect had been to render it impossible for 
small creditors to prove. In one case 
there was an estate amounting to 700/. to 
be divided; only two creditors under 10/. 

ved, and instead of paying 2s. 6d. or 

. to the whole body of creditors, it went 
to. pay 20s. in the pound to the peti- 
tioning creditor and to the two others. 
There was another case in the county of 
Leicester. The distance from the place 
where the general body of the creditors 
resided, to the court, was 112 miles; there 
were eighteen creditors; not one proved, 
and the whole estate was distributed, if it 
could be called distribution, by paying the 
petitioning creditor. Thus to the small 
creditor there was still the same denial of 
justice in bankruptcy which there had been 
to all small creditors before the system 
of local judicature. The Bill which he 
had now to ask their Lordships to give a 
first reading, was intended to effect a con- 
solidation of the two systems, so as to 
give the County Court Judges, in the 
manner pro by his Bill of 1833, and 
approved. by the Commissioners in 1841, 
for certain purposes, jurisdiction in bank- 
ruptey and insolvency, that, going round 
the district from place to place, they 
might so work the different fiats near 
the residences of the different creditors. 
He refrained from entering further upon 
the subject, as it would no doubt be fully 
considered when the Bill reached another 
stage. . The noble Lord then presented a 
Bill to limit the Jurisdiction of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Court of Bankruptcy, to abolish 
the Courts of Bankruptcy for the Country 
Districts, and to give to the Judges of the 
County Courts Jurisdiction in Matters of 
Arrangement and of Bankruptcy in certain 


Cases. 
Bill read 1°. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS—THE BURMESE 
WAR. 

The Eart of DERBY rose for the pur- 
pose of making a request to the noble Bari 
opposite (the Karl of Ellenborough) on the 
subject of the question of which he had given 
notice, namely, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government were prepared to lay before 
the House any papers explanatory of the 

unds of the war with Ava. The terms 

in which the noble Earl had worded his 
uestion were at any rate premature, for 
they related to the “war” with Ava, Un- 
fortunately there had been a hostile colli- 
sion between forces of the two countries 
on two different occasions; but no actual 


Lord Brougham 
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war had taken place, and no declaration of 
war had been issued up to the time when 
the last accounts were sent from India, 
He therefore still hoped that such a mis- 
fortune might be averted. The first ac- 
eount of the proceedings in Ava reached 
the Government by the last mail, and only 
the day before the last mail to , India 
started. The Board of Directors had, 
therefore, only a hasty opportunity of stat- 
ing their opinion on the course pursued by 
the Governor General in India. As to the 
second collision, the Government had re- 
eeived accuunts of it from the Commodore 
at Rangoon, but, as yet, no accounts of 
it had reached the Court of Directors from 
the Governor General of India. Conse- 
peas | we had only imperfect accounts of 
it, and no opinion given by the Governor 
General of India in Council upon it. He 
(the Earl of Derby) was in a position in 
which he could only lay before the House 
—he would not say ‘‘ garbled,”’ but—im- 
perfect accounts of these transactions; and 
therefore he hoped that his noble Friend 
would postpone the question of which he 
had given notice until the arrival of the 
next Indian mail, which probably, he had 
almost said certainly, would place us in 
full possession of the details of the case, 
and of the opinion formed upon them by 
the Governor General on the spot. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that under the circumstances it was im- 
possible not to comply with the request 
of the noble Earl, although unfortunately 
he could not concur in the hopes he ex- 
pressed, as he had not conew when the 
same hopes were expressed by the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Lansdowne) a 
month ago. It seemed that he (the Earl 
of Ellenborough) was correct, and the noble 
Marquess was incorrect, and he believed it 
would appear that he was still correct in 
his more gloomy anticipations. He was 
most anxious to call their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the subject, not only with regard to 
what was past, but still more with regard 
to what was to come. Of course, he should 
now postpone his question, which he might 
convert into a Motion, in order to put the 
whole case before their Lordships. Would 
the noble Earl object to the 5th or 6th of 
April ? 

The Eart of DERBY had no objection 
to the 5th of April. , 

The Hart of ELLEBOROUGH, whilst 
on this subject, wished to offer as 
tion to the noble Duke at the head of the 
Admiralty, with reference to the position of 
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the commanders of Her Majesty’s in 
the course of the transactions now 
ye. Inasmuch as the authorities in Eng- 
and India had been without the smallest | the 


anticipation that the steps adopted at Ran- 
would be followed by war, he thought, 

if possible, the Admiralty might have neg- 
lected to give instructions to the Commo- 
dore on the Indian station as to the course 
he was to pursue upon the occurrence 
war. Their Lordships were aware that the 
Governor General of India had no power to 
ive any instructions to the commanders of 
er Majesty’s fleets in that part of the world. 
The Admiral, in regard to the Governor 
General, stood in the position of the com- 
mander of an allied foree—he could only 
offer suggestions—and it rested with the 
commander, at his discretion, to act upon 
those suggestions or not. He thought that 
was a position in which it was inexpedient for 
the public service that the commander of 
Her Majesty’s ships should be placed. He 
did not think it fair that the officers of Her 
Majesty’s ships should be placed in a posi- 
tion in which they could not receive posi- 
tive orders to effect the purposes of the 
Government, which was practically the di- 
rect operation of leaving those orders to be 
sent only from England. It was not fair 
to leave the commander to act or not, ac- 
cording to his discretion; and he boped the 


noble Duke would take care that by the’ 


next mail instructions would be given which 
would relieve our naval commanders from 
the anomalous position in which they were 
at me placed. 
he Duxe of NORTHUMBERLAND 
said, that the commander of our squadron 
in those seas had acted upén a letter of in- 
structions from the Governor General in 
Council, and those instructions had been 
faithfully adhered to, also by the Commo- 
dore on the station. It had been the cus- 
tom, and it was now the case, that while 
the Commodore was at one part of the 
station, the Admiral was at the other. At 
present the Admiral was at Hong Kong, 
and the Commodore was at Rangoon, under 
the instructions of the Governor General 
in Council, which were considered as orders, 
as it was impossible to wait for orders from 
this country, which must depend on trans- 
actions from day to day. He did not know 
whether it had happened while his noble 
Friend opposite was in India, but it had been 
roposed that the Admiral should havea seat 
in the Council during the time of his com- 
mand; but this was found to be inconve- 
nient at a time when the Governor General 
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was in the U 


Provinees. Certainly 


in Council. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH feared 
the noble Duke did not understand that the 
Governor General had no power to give in- 
structions—he could only offer suggestions 


of | —and no doubt the Commodore had faith- 


fully acted upon the suggestions, which the 
noble Duke called instructions; but he 
might not have done so if he had thought 
those instructions were not such’ as’ he 
ought to obey. What he (the Earl of 
Ellenborough) asked was that he should be 
directed to obey them, and be held safe; 
and not, if he acted improperly in obeying 
or in not attending to the suggestions, 
be liable perhaps to punishment, certainly 
to strong animadversion. For the safety 
of the officer, he ought to know distinctly 
his position. He (the noble Earl) had no 
doubts on this subject. When he was in 
the Upper Provinces upon one occasion, his 
colleagues at Calcutta did give instructions 
to the commander of one of Her Majesty’s 
ships. The commander represented the 
matter to the Admiral. The Admiral very 
properly remonstrated. The Council refer- 
red to him (the Earl of Ellenborough), and 
he told them that the only thing they could 
do was to apologise; suggestions and re- 
quests they might, but orders they were 
not competent to give. It might be ed 
to abolish that monstrous job the fi jan 
Navy, and have only Royal ships. When 
he proposed to do so, he could have effected 
a saving of 100,000I. a year, and now he 
believed he could save from 150,0000. to 
200,0007. a year. Until that was done, 
and until the officers could act under 
the instructions of the Governor General, 
they must be placed in an anomalous po- 
sition. 

The Eart of MINTO considered that 
the Admiral on the Indian station was in 
the same position as any of Her Majesty's 
commanders on any foreign station. T 
acted under the instructions of the Ad- 
miralty, and according to the desire of any 
of our foreign Ministers. To place the 
Admiral directly under the orders of the 
Governor General, might lead to great in- 
convenience, and he was not aware of any 
practical inconvenience arising from the 
present state of things. 

Lorp BROUGHTON confirmed the cor- 
rectness of what had fallen from the noble 
Earl. He could state, from a communica- 
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tion which he had himself received before 
he left the Board of Control, that the 
Commodore at Rangoon had offered to act 
before he received any instructions from 
the Governor General. He had also re- 
ecived 2 letter from the present Governor 
General of India, in his official capacity, 
in which he complained of the anomaly in 
which Her Majesty's naval officers in India 
were placed, and in which he expressed a 
that when the new Charter of the 
East India Company came under discus- 
sion, that anomaly would be taken into con- 
sideration and removed. 


LAW, OF WILLS AMENDMENT BILL, 

The LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing that the House go into Committee on 
this Bill, said that the first clause in it was 
the great object which he wished to carry 
at present. He should move in Committee 
that the second and third clauses should be 
struck out of the Bill; but he should after- 
wards introduce them in a separate Bill, 
upon whieh he should take the sense of 
their Lordships. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1 read; Clauses 2 and 3 struck out. 

Lorp CRANWORTH said, he thought 
this clause, as now worded, would create as 
many evils as it was intended to correct— 
evils which he considered arose, not from 
the Wills Act (1 Vict. e, 26) itself, but 
from the construction put upon that Act 
by the Judges, The language of the Wills 
Act, as it appeared to him, was as clear 
and as capable of being understood by 
those who were not lawyers as any lan- 
guage which could be suggested. The ob- 
ject was to make it incumbent upon testa- 
tors to sign their wills, which meant, to 
the ordinary understanding of mankind, to 
put their name at the bottom; and further, 
to put an end to this anomalous state of 
the law, that a will disposing of an acre of 
land must be attested by three witnesses, 
while the disposal of 100,0001. of money 
might be collected from scraps of letters 
co papers, He well remembered Dr, 
Lushington saying that an endless number 
of disputes had come before him as counsel 
and Judge, in which wills were established, 
and where it was at least doubtful whe- 
ther the Court was not making a will for a 
a instead of taking his own. By the 


ills Aet, the testator was required to 
sign his will in the presence of witnesses, 
to secure him from having a spurious in- 
off as his will after his de- 

he object was most legitimate ; 


strument 
cease, 
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Amendment Bill. 


and hére he would remark that he never 
eould concede the principle alluded to on 
@ former day by hi learned 
Friend (the laws Channeier a )» » the ne. 
ceasity of providing for the wi persons 
made in ears ibe certainly the body, 
and probably the mind, was not in a 
state to give attention to the subject. He 
did not say that a man in eatremis should 
be prevented making a will; but wills so 
made should be the exception, and not the 
rule, They ought to adapt their legislation 
to those persons who sat down in health and 
strength to make their wills, with no forms 
which were unnecessary, but only such as 
were calculated to secure their object, 
Nothing could be more clear than the lan- 
guage of the present Act. It declared— 

* That no will shall be valid unless it shall be 
in writing, and exeeuted in manner hereinafter 
mentioned ; (that is to say), it shall be si at 
the foot or end thereof by the testator, or by some 
other person in his presence and by his direction ; 
and such signature shall be made or acknowledged 
by the testator in the of two or more 
witnesses, present at the same time, and such 
witnesses shall attest and shall subscribe the will 
in the presence of the testator, but no form of 
attestation shall be necessary.” 


If they had endeavoured to get language 
more plain or intelligible te non-profes- 
sional persons, they eould not succeed. 
However, unfortunately, the Judges of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts had raised many 
questions, and placed many dificulties, in 
the construction of the Act. He did not 
believe the same thing could be justly af- 
firmed of the Chancery or Common Law 
Judges. The Ecclesiastical Judges held, 
the clause required that the signature 
should be at the foot or end of the will; 
and they declared that where a blank was 
left, so that matter could be interpolated 
between the signature and the will, the 
instrument was invalid, Perbaps they 
might be justified in such a decision; for 
unless some such rule was adopted, a door 
would be opened for great fraud. How- 
ever, the Ecclesiastical Judges had gone 
to much greater lengths, and it was high 
time for the Legislature to intervene, for 
much injustice and suffering had been oe- 
easioned by the doubt and uncertainty 
which now prevailed, By his noble and 
learned Friend (the Lord Chancellor's) Bill, 
every will would be deemed valid if the 
signature was so placed either after, or 
following, or under, or beside, or opposite 
to the end of the will, provided that it were 
egperent that the testator intended to give 

t to the writing, as his will by such 
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signature. The wording of the clause was 
most important, and he would 
call their Lordships’ special attention to it. 
(The Noble Lord then read the clause as 
above.) The object which his noble and 
learned Friend had, was to include all the 
eases which had come before the Courts 
for judgment; he had carefully 
through all the decisions which had 
made, and he says in this clause that the 
will shall be valid notwithstanding all those 
cases in which the Courts have held them 
not to be so. He (Lord Cranworth) ven- 
tured to submit that this would have the 
effect of raising new future difficulties, 
supposing cases would arise not provided 
for specially, as those recited in the Bill, 
He would therefore suggest to the noble 
and learned Lord, whose great and pre- 
eminent ability he fully recognised, whe- 
ther it would not be better to shape the 
clause in more general terms, so that a 
will should be declared valid if the signa- 
ture should, without any fraudulent inten- 
tion, be so placed as to make it apparent 
on the face of the document that the tes- 
tator intended to give effect to the writing 
as his will ? 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
as he had to strike out the second 
and third elauses, the debate upon the 
prineiple involved in the measure came 
upon him by surprise. The noble and 
learned Lord was of opinion that the words 
of the clause whereby it was declared 
when a signature to a will should be deem- 
ed valid, would increase a hundredfold the 
difficulties which already existed, although 
it had been intended to remove them. All 
he could say was, if that were the case, 
he was a very bad draftsman indeed, 
and he would be glad if the noble and 
learned Lord would take the Bill into his 
own hands, and mould it into ‘a better 
shape. But their Lordships might depend 
upon it that the language of the clause 
was perfectly correct as it stood. It de- 
elared that a will should be valid although 
the signature shall be upon a side, or page, 
er other portion of the paper or papers 
containing the will, and although there 
should appear to be sufficient space on or 
at the bottom of the preceding side or 

npen which the will was written. 

he Bill declared wills valid notwithstand- 
ing the decisions of several of the Courts 
which had decided against their validity 
upon mere formal objections. Under this 
demons: thentteas; that: tee A Geiealinn 
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Amendment Bill. 
would no longer prevail. His whole 


therefore | had been to render wills, no matter 


signed, valid againet all technical ob- 
jections—to render them indefeasible, pro- 
vided it was apparent what had been the 
intention of the testator. If he were to 
adopt the suggestion of the noble end 
learned Lord, i see which had 
already arisen w ill have weight and 
existence. The general enactment in his 
clause had the effect attributed te it by his 
noble and learned Friend; but if he were 
to adopt the Amendment proposed, and 
strike out what follows, he would leave the 
law exposed to the like construction as had 
been adopted under the existing Act. The 
few lines which were objected to did not 
restrict the operation of the general enact- 
ment, but preeluded the Courts from acting 
upon the rules which they had applied to 
the existing Act. The clause had not 
been adopted hastily, nor until he had 
been perfect master of all the cases whieh 
had been subject of judicial decision. 

Loav LYNDHURST was understood 
to approve of the phraseology of the Bill 
as it stood. 

Lorp CRANWORTH said, that his ob- 
ject in wishing to make the language of 
the Bill more general was, to meet the 
well-known axiom at law— Eapressio unius 
ewclusio est alterius. He felt that if cer- 
tain cases were provided for, all those 
which were not would still be subject to 
the old interpretation of the Courts, and 
thus future difficulties might occur. If 
the language were more general, and spe- 
cial reference to exceptions were avoided, 
such instances could not be anticipated, 
He had merely thrown out the suggestion; 
it would be for the noble and learned Lord 
to consider it. He saw very well why the 
clause had been framed thus specially. 
The acute mind of the noble and learned 
Lord wished to deal with all the decisions 
of the Courts, and to guard against their 
repetition. : 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGEH said, 
that it was extremely important that they 
should adopt a uniformity of language in 
the wang of bps Bill, soggy a be ae 
intelligible to capacities. ow, i 
not think that this uniformity of 
was rved. The Bill recited a 
will should be valid although the signature 
should be placed say words of the 
testimonium clause, or the clause of attes- 
tation, or shall follow or be after or under 
the clause of attestation, either with or 
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without a blank space intervening, or| Clauses 2 and 3, as to ac 


should follow and be after or under or be- 
side the names or one of the names of the 
subscribing witnesses. Now, to be beside 
or ite meant two very different 
things. Noble Lords knew quite well that 
to sit beside or opposite each other meant 
widely opposite things. As this question 
had been raised, he would suggest hat the 
best thing that could be done was, for the 
law Lords to meet in Committee, and set- 
tle the point among them, and whether the 
omission of any of those words would not 
tend to a uniformity as well as an intelligi- 
bility of expression. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
the words *‘ opposite ”’ and ‘‘ beside” meant 
to include cases which had come under ju- 
dicial consideration. The word ‘‘ beside”’ pro- 
vided for the signature being in the mar- 
gin, close to the body of the will; the word 
** opposite "’ provided for a signature, for 
example, on the third page of a sheet of 
letter paper, where the will ends on the 
second page. The Bill had not been got 
up in a hurry, although for the public in- 
terest it was desirable that it should re- 
ceive a speedy assent from the Legislature. 
It so happened that he had published a 
work upon wills, and he had given the 

westion great attention, and had gone 
through all the cases with great care. 
With that amount of knowledge he came 

repared to remedy a great evil, and he 

id not, therefore, expect the opposition 
which the Bill had encountered. It was 
his deliberate opinion that the phraseology 
as it stood was necessary to attain the ob- 
jects which everybody admitted were most 
desirable. 

Lorp BROUGHAM declared himself in 
favour of the clause as it then stood. His 
noble and learned Friend felt indebted for 
the suggestions made, and would no doubt 
give them his consideration before the Bill 
came again under discussion. The words 
‘* opposite’ and ‘‘ beside,” in his mind, 
were quite necessary to meet some cases 
which had been already decided. He de- 

recated earnestly any reference to a Se- 
Committee, because the result of that 
would be great delay, and he did not think 
the slightest good would result from a re- 
ference to the Committee which had been 
proposed. He also deprecated delay as 
oceasioning much and grievous injury to 
oa large class of persons interested by the 

Amendments made. 

The Earl of Ellenborough 





knowledgment 
and signature of will by the testator, and 
attestation of the witnesses, struck out. 
Bill to be reported To-morrow. 


CONSOLIDATED ANNUITIES (IRELAND), 
Lorp MONTEAGLE, having 

ayy from the Guardians of the Castle- 
r, Castlederg, and other Unions, praying 
for inquiry into the advances made in relief 
of the late famine in Ireland, moved for a 
Select Committee to which should be re- 
ferred the Treasury Minutes providing for 
the debts due from counties and unions in 
Ireland, by the imposition of a consolidated 
annuity for a period not exceeding forty 
years. The noble Lord said the subject 
was one of the most important financial 
uestions that could affect the sister king- 
om. But he must guard against one 
misconception, before addressing himself to 
his argument. It was true that he con- 
sidered the arrangments proposed by the 
Treasury for the repayment of these debts 
to be unwise and oppressive. He was not on 
that account forgetful of, or still less was he 
indifferent to, the noble efforts made by the 
people of England to relieve the calamity 
which had afflicted Ireland; he believed 
their efforts were unparalleled in the history 
of mankind; but he feared that our legis- 
lative measures were not charecterised by 
as much prudence as the acts of private 
~~ had been. The country and both 
ouses of Parliament were animated, he 
was convinced, by a sincere desire to relieve 
the most distressing calamity that had oc- 
curred in modern times to a civilised coun- 
try; and he must not be charged as urging 
anything in the nature of an unreasonable 
complaint if he hinted that the interposi- 
tion of the Legislature did not exhibit all 
the sagacity that might have been shown by 
Parliament on such an occasion. Our sta- 
tutable interpretation was not quite so wise 
as it might have been, and the remedies 
adopted for the evils which afflicted Ireland, 
so far from working a cure, had too often 
been productive of great and lasting calami- 
ties. Grievous misrepresentation had taken 
a both in Parliament and in print. It had 
n said that all loans to Ireland assumed, 
before long, the form of gifts; and that those 
who sued for aid were, after a short time, 
found to repudiate that part of the obliga- 
tion of a debt, which consisted in the duty 
of repaying. it. Such a statement was a 
misrepresentation of the Irish character, 
and was at variance with the facts; he 
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should have hardiy thought it necessary 
to say a word upon it, in their ips’ 
House, were it not that it was one of those 
fallacies which had been and rei- 
terated so often, that it tended to ex- 
asperate parties on both sides of the Chan- 
, creating a mutual estrangement which 
a knowledge of the truth would, he trusted, 
be calculated to dispel. With that object, 
he would submit a few facts to their Lord- 
ships, which, he believed, would be new to 
some among them, and which having him- 
self verified, he could assure the House 
would be found correct. During the de- 
pressed condition of Ireland, from 1837 
to 1852, very considerable sums had been 
advanced by way of loan to Ireland; and 
what was the result? Was it true that 
Ireland had shown any desire to cheat, to 
defraud, to evade the payment of what 
had been advanced, or to shrink from 
her engagements? On the contrary, there 
had been shown the most anxious desire 
and the most strenuous effort to meet them, 
even at a time when the people were over- 
whelmed with affliction, and were the victims 
of plague and pestilence. He would call their 
Lordships’ attention to the fact, that the 
amount of the repayments which had been 
made by Ireland to the Exchequer, from 
May, 1837, to January, 1852, had not been 
less than 6,065,0797. There had been a 
repayment of the whole sum advanced on 
the eredit of the rate-in-aid; 150,000J. had 
reached the Exchequer, an amount which 
might be found to exceed the debt. There 
had been an advance for improving the 
Shannon navigation of 313,0000.: of this 
sum 269,000/. had already been repaid; 
there had been further repayments of 
180,000/. under the Temporary Relief 
Act, administered under the wise and 
benevolent management of his admirable 
friend, General Sir J. Burgoyne. There 
had also been repaid of the most question- 
able of all these advances, the Labour Rate, 
285,000/. under the 9 & 10 Vict., ch. 107; 
and 99,0007. under the 9 Vict., ch. 1; mak- 
ing in these two sums a total of 384,000/. 
But much more than this had been done. 
Concurrently with these repayments, there 
had been collected in Poor Rate in Ireland 
between 1838 and 1849 above 7,000,0002. 
which sum could not be less at the 
sent time than 9,000,0007. This sum 
been raised by Ireland to meet the burden 
of her destitution in a comparatively short 
period, under Act of Parliament. This rate 
too, it should always be remembered, was 
a new tax. He begged to call the atten- 
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tion of their Lordships, more especially 
as wre acquainted with the collection 
rates in England, to one fact connected with 
this part of the Poor Law administration 
in Ireland, which ted a peculiarity 
not unworthy of notice. Of the totel sum 
of upwards of 7,000,000U. assessed, 94 
cent had been collected and paid, ani 4 
per cent was carried on, and included in 
the current rate, so that on the whole 
7,000,000/. 2 per cent only was lost on the 
total amount of the rates. This was at 
the very time the country was sufferi 
the ala ity of famine, when her coed 
income had fallen off one million and a 
half, and her population had declined 
1,659,000 in about six years. It was but 
doing justice to the efforts made by Ireland 
for her destitute population to state these 
facts. It would be but wisdom on the part 
of England to remember and acknowledge 
them. The same efforts were made with 
respect to the rate-in-aid, a tax most justly 
unpopular in itself, which had no warrant 
in experience, and which could only be 
justified by the exceptional nature of the 
case. The amount assessed was 421,9901., 
and of this amount 384,2951. had been 
received up to December, 1851, leaving 
only 37,6001. outstanding at the close of 
last year, which it was probable was paid 
off in full at the present moment. He 
stated these facts to show that Ireland 
had some claim on the respect as well as 
on the sympathy of this country, and with 
a view to remove the difficulty created by 
false impressions in respect to the exertions 
made by the Irish people to repay what 
was lent to them. After the facts he had 
stated, he did not consider that the Irish, 
then, were suing as fraudulent bankrupts. 
Had that been so, and had he (Lord Mont- 
eagle) been about to ask their Lordships to 
assist Ireland in rejecting the obligations 
of a just debt, he could not expect a dis- 
passionate hearing; he could hardly ex- 
pect that they would consider the object 
as fit to be inquired into; but unless it 
was clear the debt was due equitably and 
fairly, and that it ought to be enforced, 
that House would, he was sure, agree with 
him that it was necessary to give the 
subject a full discussion and their candid 
consideration. It must be admitted that 
the calamity of the famine pressed with 
peculiar severity on Ireland, in consequence 
of its being almost exclusively an agricul- 
tural country. Her resources had been 
diminished by the very circumstances which 
augmented the demand upon them. It 
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was far worse in Ireland than such a cala- 
mity would have been in England—a coun- 
try possessing vast commercial resources, 
and great manufacturing wealth; while in 
Ireland the whole y of the country 
was agricultural, with the exception of some 
favoured districts in the north: the de- 
struction of the national resources had, 
therefore, been almost universal. The 
loss in a single year in the potato and oat 
crop had been estimated by a high autho- 
rity in that House (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe, Jan. 25, 1847) at 16,000,000I.; 
or from 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 tons of 
food, the produce of 1,500,000 acres of 
arable land. He would prove what effect 
the famine had in depreciating the value 
of land from the altered valuation for the 
poor-law. In 1848 the land of Ireland 
was valued to the poor-law at 13,076,000/., 
in 1851 it was valued at 11,580,000I.; 
thus showing a reduction in that short 
time of about 1,500,0000. sterling, or more 
than 10 per cent on the wealth of the whole 
country; this falling off was the more 
striking as it took place some years sub- 
rn to the legislative measures of Sir 
Robert Peel, facilitating the introduction 
of foreign produce. The reduction was 
about ten per cent on the whole of Ireland; 
but it had, in fact, been infinitely greater 
in particular districts, for the calamity had 
not been uniformly felt, but it had fallen 
with much more severity on Munster and 
Connaught than on Ulster, which had 
stood its ground bravely, and on Lein- 
ster, which had not suffered to the same 
extent. From 1848 to 1851 the rental 
of Munster and Connaught had sustain- 
ed a loss of 1,026,0007. on a valuation of 
5,199,0007., which was of about twenty 
per cent, or nearly double the general loss 
on the whole of Ireland. This would be 
still more felt in considering lesser dis- 
tricts. Clifden Union had fallen in value 
from 20,4001. to 13,600/.; Loughrea from 
83,0001. to 57,0007.; Tuam from 71,0002. 
to 57,9831.; and the depreciation would 
be still ter, as he believed, in the 
electoral divisions. There was, again, an- 
other and a more painful criterion of the 
results of famine, afforded by a comparison 
between the census of 1841 and that of 1851 ; 
This admitted of no mistake. The popula- 
tion, which had increased at the rate of 
14 per cent between 1821 and 1831, and 
at the rate of 5 -per cent between 1831 
and 1841, had fallen twenty per cent be- 
tween 1841 and 1851. There were now 
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than there had been in 1841; and the ex- 
isting population was actually less than it 
was thirty years ago. He admitted that 
much of this decrease had been caused 
by emigration: this was not altogether a 
healthy emigration, In too many instances 
& prejudicial emigration had lately taken 
place from Ireland. There were numer- 
cus cases in which emigration might be an 
advantage both to the country from which 
it proceeded, and to that to which it set, 
But when the emigrants removed from their 
native country a larger portion of capital 
than was retained by the population as com- 
pared with the numbers taken, and left, 
it was evident that such an emigration must 
be prejudicial; if emigration removed more 
in numbers than it withdrew of capital, the 
case was reversed. Now, the class that had 
left Ireland were often the class she ought 
to retain, and they went to a country which 
did not require the introduction of -capital 
so much as the introduction of labour. 
The people of Ireland had gone out to a 
considerable extent, and they had taken 
with them more than their proportionate 
amount of capital, enterprise, and industry. 
The depopulation, like the depreciation of 
value, was most unequal. Ir Connaught, 
it showed a decrease of 28 per cent; in 
Leinster, of no more than 15. He would 
now return to the debt, having proved the 
reduced resources of the country. An Act, 
the 13 Vict., c. 14, was passed, granting 
a sum of 300,000/. to relieve the most dis- 
tressed unions in Ireland from the demands 
of the contractors, and to secure the repay- 
ment of the advances so made. This was 
consolidated with the other demands, and 
was dealt with by the 13 Vict., c. 14, the 
Act to which he now called their attention. 
This consolidated debt consisted of the fol- 
lowing sums :— 


1. Workhouse Building Leases . £1,122,706 
2. Temporary Relief Act . 788,128 
3. Labour Rate Act . j - 2,046,785 
4. Advanees for Public Works . 170,232 
5. Contractors’ Debts 300,000 

Total Debt . £4,422,851 


This is proposed to be repaid by an annuity 
of 245,0611., for terms extending to forty 
years, interest being charged at 34 per 
cent, increasing the sum to be paid from 
upwards of 4,000,000/. to 7,000,0007. The 
statute under which these annuities are 
created gave power to the Treasury of a 
most extraordinary kind. At the end of 
every clause, and repeated sometimes three 





1,600,000 fewer living persons in Ireland, 
Lord Monteagle 


or four times in one clause, there was a 
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provision that the matter should be settled 
as the Lords of the Treasury should see 
fit. There was no power reserved for Par- 
liamentary revision, and no appeal. The 
Act of 1850 was objected to by many noble 
Lords during its progress through their 
Lordships’ House; but being a Money 
Bill, they had no means of proposing any 
amendments; and if they had stopped the 
Bill altogether, they would have deprived 
the people of Ireland of the relief they were 
fairly entitled to expect, and which was 
included with the other clauses. The first 
Treasury Minute was founded on the labori- 
ous caleulations of very able men : it requir- 
ed the respective sums to be repaid, in some 
cases in forty, some in twenty, some in fif- 
teen, and some in ten years. That Minute 
was directed to be carried into effect at vari- 
ous times in the last year, and sealed orders 
were sent to the different boards of guar- 
dians, imposing heavy and most unequal 
annuities on the unions, electoral divisions, 
and even on the separate townlands. Those 
orders were received like a thunderstroke. 
The boards of guardians preferred the rea- 
sonable request that they should be inform- 
ed of the particulars of the debt claimed. 
The least that in reason could be expected 
was, that the party making the claim 
should inform the party required to satisfy 
it what were the purposes to which the 
money had been applied. This informa- 
tion, however, had not been fully afforded, 
and even gross imputations had been thrown 
upon the Boards of Guardians in Ireland, 
as if they had refused to pay their just 
debts, because they had respectfully asked 
to be informed of what items the sums de- 
manded of them eonsisted. He (Lord Mont- 
eagle) thought that the Treasury had made 
@ serious mistake in issuing those orders 
without having first carefully ascertained 
not only the arithmetical correctness of 
their award, but their power of enforcing 
it; or, in. other words, the equity of the 
claims, and the power of the distressed 
unions to pay. This was neglected. 
Many different Boards vehemently protest- 
ed against the Minute, and some of them 
went further in their language than he 
could himself have recommended, or was 
disposed to justify. These awards and 
sealed orders were necessarily reconsidered 
in Whitehall. The result was, that the Trea- 
sury, finding upon inquiry that the charges 
were too great to be enforced, were obliged 
to issue a new Minute, dated the 21st of 
October last, which altered the whole prin- 
ciple of their previous awards. It involved 
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an abandonment of that principle in 860 
electoral divisions. The iw of this 
second award was, that when the union ex- 
penditure had amounted to 4s. in the pound, 
the claim for the annuity ceased altogether; 
and in other cases the claim was reduced, 
so as to bring the rates ae the *, 5 
the pound. This had certai iven reli 
to many of those districts of Ireland which 
were the most distressed; and he presumed 
that though limited to only one year, the 
principle was necessarily applicable to future 
years. It was open, however, to a manifest 
objection : in unions where the law was ad- 
ministered by the owners of the property, 
there was a temptation held out that, b 
raising their rates beyond 4s. in the pound, 
they might escape the payment of the an- 
nuity. He had hitherto dealt with this 
debt generally. He now came to the main 
point—he meant the question of the ad- 
vances which had been made under the 
Labour Rate Acts. The sum that was 
claimed as the balance of this debt was 
2,456,7851. That sum was so excessive, 
that no individual in his senses could ever 
have dreamt of enforcing the repayment of 
the whole amount originally advanced. The 
proposal to take repayment by annuity was 
therefore made for the benefit of the lender, 
not the borrower, who in his equivalent an- 
nuity is loaded with interest for forty years 
at 3h percent. While they were not unmind- 
ful of the concession which had been made, 
these debts, their Lordships should be re- 
minded, were not contracted by local au- 
thorities, but by officers appointed by the 
Government; and when landowners and oc- 
cupiers felt it necessary to call the attention 
of the public officers to abuses prevailing 
under the system, so far were they from 
receiving such representations with candour 
or courtesy, that they were told to mind 
their own business, and were reminded that 
the officers of the Government were alone 
responsible. It had been alleged that the 
country gentlemen of Ireland had 4 
to direct the operations of the public works’ 
system to their own benefit; but so far 
from that being the case, works had been 
forced upon the country contrary to the 
desire of the owners and occupiers of 
land—works which were entirely the acts 
of the Government. These works were, 
in many cases, began and continued at the 
desire and under the authority oft 
officers of the Government. Their Lord- 
ships would be surprised to hear the man- 
ner in which in some instances the system 
was made towork. Tohis own knowledge 
D2 
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a special session was on one occasion 
called, as suggested by the officer repre- 
senting the rd of Public Works; an 
additional charge upon the county was 
recommended solely for the purpose of 
completing certain works already in pro- 

The necessary order was made by 
the session; but what was the fact? The 
board never completed the works in ques- 
tion, the whole money raised under the 
order being applied to the squaring of ac- 
counts relating to former undertakings. In 
making this statement he did not intend 
to cast any imputation upon the gentlemen 
who were at the head of the Board of Pub- 
lic Works. He attacked the system, It 
was impossible, with so unmanageable 
an establishment, having 15,000 officers 


employed under them, and there being | 


no less than 750,000 labourers subject to 
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expenditure. Undoubtedly there has been, 
sities unavoidably, a considerable waste; 
it may be true, also, that these works have 
not been so beneficial to Ireland as they 
might have been, and that they have not 
been conducted under the control of local 
authorities; but, at the same time, it 
must be recollected that these works un- 
doubtediy were undertaken for the purpose 
of maintaining and keeping alive the peo- 
ple of Ireland, who, had they not been 
undertaken, must either have been main- 
tained in idleness, or left without sub- 
sistence. I entirely concur with the noble 
Lord to the full extent, that it is right that 
parties should have full particulars of the 
amounts, the repayment of which is de- 
manded from them. I have myself made 
some inquiries with regard to a portion of 
those charges, and though I experienced 


their authority, that the system could be:no difficulty in obtaining a statement 


worked without irregularity and abuse. 
Better men than the Commissioners did 
not exist. But they were called on to 
discharge functions infinitely beyond all 
human powers. Under these circumstances 
he (Lord Monteagle) thought he had said 


enough to prove to their Lordships that | 





which fully satisfied me, yet I think there 
may be some difficulty in obtaining such a 
statement as the noble Lord requires. 
This, however, is a point for the consider- 
ation of a Committee which should fairly 
and impartially examine into the case. On 
the one side, I am glad to hear my noble 


the subject was one worthy of inquiry.| Friend declare that he has no intention, 


The noble Lord then moved the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee. 


The Eart of DERBY: My Lords, it | 


is not my intention to enter into any dis- 


cussion with regard to the details into | 


which the noble Lord has just now so fully 
gone. He has stated very fairly the dif- 
ferent circumstances and the different 
charges which made up the sum of these 
annuities, and I am ready to agree with 
him, in the first place, that he has laid 
down a sufficient ground for an inquiry, at 


upon the part of Ireland, to ask for a re- 
mission of the debts justly due from the 
people of that country, for which they have 
not only had value received, but from the 
original expenditure of which the country 
itself has greatly benefited ; and, on the 
other hand, I am quite sure that your 
Lordships are prepared to give a deliberate 
and fair consideration to the claim arising 
out of the expenditure of sums over which 
the population of Ireland have exercised 
no control, more especially if, on the in- 











all events into the question of the propriety | quiry of a Committee, it should be proved 
of the enactment, or of that portion of it, | that great abuses prevailed in the expendi- 
at least, which appears to give encourage-| ture of that money. At the same time, I 
ment to an extravagant expenditure, for) must beg your Lordships and my. noble 
the purpose of evading the just payment | Friend to bear in mind, that if there have 
of debts due—I mean that portion of the | been abuses in the expenditure, there have 
enactment by which it is provided that an-| been, on the other hand, large sums gra- 
nuities shall cease to be paid, not in that | tuitously conferred upon the people of 
particular union, but in any electoral divi-| Ireland, which ought, at any rate, to be 
sion of a union where the annual amount | taken as a kind of set-off against a por- 
of expenditure shall reach to a certain | tion of those sums, in the management of 
height. I think that this is a question) which my noble Friend contends there 
which certainly deserves consideration; and, | have been abuses. It does not follow that, 
on the other hand, I think it deserves con-| because you may prove a certain amount 
sideration whether there may not be some of abuse, you are, therefore, to claim on 
allowance made on this occasion, and par-| the part of Ireland an allowance propor- 
ticularly in eases relating to that class of | tionate to the full extent of that abuse. 
charges which have mainly been incurred, | Undoubtedly, on the one side, the involun- 
as the noble Lord stated, by extravagant|tary and compulsory nature of those 
Lord Monteagle 
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charges t with fairness to be taken 
into consideration ; but, on the other 
hand, we ought to take into consider- 
ation with equal fairness the amount of 
assistance which Ireland, in her utmost 
need, has received from the liberality 
and generosity of this portion of the 
country. I think it would be the duty of 
a Committee to examine into and to sift 
these accounts, to strike a balance fairly 
and justly, and then to report to Parlia- 
ment the result of their deliberations, with 
a view to take such further measures as 
the equity of the case shall seem to re- 
quire. Under these circumstances I shall 
offer no opposition to the Motion of m 
noble Friend: on the contrary, I thin 
the subject is one upon which an in- 
quiry will be most fitting and advantage- 
ous. 

The Eart of GLENGALL said, he 
thought the appointment of a Committee 
would be received with satisfaction in Ire- 
land. The question which the House had 
to consider was this. Here were four 
millions and a half of money to be paid 
by the Irish people, but seven millions and 
a half were charged, including the interest 
—so that by some means or other the four 
millions and a half bad been swollen up to 
seven millions—rather a Jewish rate of 
interest—and he thought it fortunate for 
those who attempted to put the claim in 
foree that the usury law had been repealed. 
Last year not less than 1,100,0001. was 
raised by poor-rates in Ireland, besides 
which these advances and rates-in-aid had 
to be paid; and he looked upon it that it 
was morally and totally impossible for 
those unions and districts—he might call 
them counties—which were charged 5s., 
6s., 7s., and 8s. in the pound, to stand 
against the pressure of such an enormous 
amount of taxation as that—5s., 6s., or 7s. 
in the pound! Why, where was the 
pound? In his opinion the pound was not 
there at all, because the lands were com- 
pletely devastated, and whole tracts of 
country were, in consequence of the weight 
of taxation, left without either a beast or 
a blade of corn. In the west of Ireland 
(especially in a great part of Munster) the 
land was in a condition of absolute waste; 
and so long as the crops and stock were 
liable to be seized at any moment for the 
poor-rate, the county cess, the rate-in-aid, 
or the tithe, so long, he feared, would that 
waste continue. Men talked of 5s. in the 
pound as if that was not very much after 
all; but the reason no more was imposed 
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was, because the Irish unions were able to 
pay no more. To maintain their poor, 
indeed, they required 25s. and ee 
pound. The consequence was, ry 
could not support their poor, and thus the 
country became a vast waste, and nobody 


would buy the properties in those 
True, the Encumbered Estates Courts 
were invented for the purpose of intro- 
ducing new settlers into the west of Ire- 
land; but it was an indisputable fact, that 
that was the very district to which new 
settlers did not go. At one time a planta- 
tion in the west of Ireland was talked of, 
and certainly in carrying out such a scheme 
the difficulty of supplanting the old popu- 
lation would not have to be encountered; 
for the old population were dead, or gone 
to America, and not a beast was to be 
seen in the country, nor a human being 
for miles together. In such a state of 
things, therefore, the actual amount of 
rates which were levied was no test what- 
ever with regard to the wants and require- 
ments of the poor. Last year there were 
780,000 persons in the Irish workhouses 
—a greater number than they contained 
in the year 1841. Thus pauperism in 
Ireland might be said to be increasing. 
And why was that? Simply because 
there was no employment for labour in 
that country. Nobody wanted labourers 
now that the cultivation of corn and grain 
had been given up. The people were, 
therefore, paatiais Fe g to go into the work- 
houses, and there, fed upon Indian meal, 
which produced dysentery, they died at 
the rate of a thousand a week! That 
was the result of what was called the 
system of supporting the poor, introduced 
by Mr. Nicholls, which had been lauded 
as such an admirable system. The reason 
of this want of employment had been thus 
described by Sir Robert Peel: ‘‘ 1 do not 
believe,”’ said he, ‘* that so large a num- 
ber can be reduced from comparative com- 
fort to indigence and destitution from any 
other cause than by the displacement of 
so large a quantity of labour employed in 
the cultivation of wheat.”’ Now, in 1850, 
there were 139,000 Irish acres of wheat 
under cultivation’ in Ireland less than in 
the year 1847, and the value of that was 
1,300,0002. From 1841 to 1845, of grain 
generally, there were exported from Ire- 
land into England 14,600,0000 quarters; 
but from 1846 to 1850 there were only 
7,500,000 quarters, or exactly one-half the 
uantity exported in the preceding period. 
f wheaten flour Ireland exported to this’ 
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country 779,000 quarters in 1845; but in 
1850 the quantity had fallen so low as to 
be only 168,000 quarters. Again, coming 
to the great trade in bacon and salt pork, 
in 1847, Treland exported to England 
480,000 pigs; but in 1850 the number 
was 109, only. So that, in these 
three items alone, they had sustained an 
absolute loss that might be estimated at 
$,000,0007. or 4,000,0007. annually. In 
such circumstances as these, it was utterly 
impossible to goon. In fact, the country 
was in a state of ruin and depression, 
which it was perfectly awful to contem- 
plate. Then there was the salt beef and 
provision trade, in which hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds were at one time annually 
spent for the Navy contracts. But all was 
now gone; and why? Because, following 
out the principles of free trade, the late 
Board of Admiralty preferred sending to 
Galatz, in Wallachia, for their beef, instead 
of to the city of Cork. He trusted, how- 
ever, that the new First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, who was a Protectionist, would 
have the kindness in future to deal with 
the city of Cork. The fact was, that in 
Ireland they had been endeavouring to 
accomplish an impossibility by making the 
poor support the poor; and in the attempt 
they had reduced all classes to pretty much 
the same level. It was said that the pro- 
raat | ought to support the poverty of the 
and; but, unfortunately, they had destroy- 
ed the property and left only the poverty. 
Take the principal towns in the United 
Kingdom—take even London itself—there 
had been as many failures within the last 
three months as had ever occurred before in 
the most disastrous periods of their com- 
mercial history. In the main streets of 
the meet towns numberless shops were 
closed. @ was speaking recently to a 
Leeds manufacturer, who was one of the 
largest woollen merchants in the world, 
and he told him (the Earl of Glengall) that 
there was not a single place to which he 
went in the way of his business that he did 
not find the one general ery of great dis- 
tress. Everywhere he found shops closed 
which had once carried on a most flourish- 
ing trade. Now this was as much an 
English question as an Irish one, and he 
wished their Lordships would look at it in 
that sense. Before free trade was made 
the policy of this country, the people of 
Ireland used to expott to England about 
10,000,0007. worth of produce, and re- 
ceived in return between 10,000,000/. and 
11,000,0007. of English manufactures—in 


The Earl of Glengall 
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fact, about 1,000,0007. was the balance of 
trade between the two countries. The 
Chambers of Commerce in the seaports of 
Treland had lately published a report in 
which it was stated that there was a 
falling-off during the last few years of 
English manufactures sent to Ireland of 
over 4,000,0007. It might seem a sin- 
gular fact, but so it was, that there 
was not a single manufacture consumed 
and used in Ireland, with the exception 
of the linen trade in the north, that did 
not come from England. Every article 
that they could name, from the steam- 
engine to the commonest nail that was 
Ee into a man’s shoe, came from Eng- 
and into Ireland. It was idle to say 
that the landlords had done all this mis- 
chief by compelling the people to run away 
from the country. It was the policy of 
the last few years that destroyed the Irish 
market, and the free-traders themselves 
were the losers by it. Now it was im- 
possible for them to go on any longer in 
this way. The more Ireland was dis- 
tressed, the more they seemed disposed to 
tax her. The system of Dr. Sangrado 
was considered the best for Ireland; he 
bled and bled until the patient died, and 
then he said that the patient died because 
he did not bleed him enough. So with 
Ireland—the more distressed she was the 
more they thought they ought to bleed 
her. When he saw the bone and sinew of 
the country leaving her, and when he re- 
flected upon the misery that prevailed, he 
felt quite disgusted at this state of things. 

Motion agreed to. Committee named: 
Petition referred to the said Select Com- 
mittee. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 25, 1852. 


Mixures.] New Writ.— For Monmouth, v, 
Reginald Blewitt, Esq., Manor of Hempholme. 
Pusiic Brrts.—1° Differential Dues. 
3° Indemnity. 


METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY BILL. 


Lorp JOHN MANNERS moved, *“ That 
it be an Instruction to the Committee of 
Selection that they have power to fix the 
Committee on the Metropolis Water Supply 
Bill for Thursday, the Ist day of April 
next.”’ In doing so he wished to state that 
he did not pledge himself to support the 
measure introduced by his noble Friend 
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who preceded him in office (Lord Seymour), 

because in one important item—that re- 

lating to the scale of charges to be made 

by private companies —the present Govern- 

ment dissented altogether from what was 
by his noble Friend. 

Ms. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
believed that this Bill, which had originated 
with the late, and been taken up by the 
present Government, would not remedy 
any one of the evils under which the metro- 
polio was suffering from the present bad 
supply of water, both as to quantity and 
quality. It did not even go so far as to 
eompel the companies to provide a supply 
to every house. The 17,400 houses which 
were now without any supply of water 
would remain so under this Bill, which 
merely required that a supply of water 
should be afforded in any locality, on the 
requisition of a majority of the ratepayers. 
Again the source of the supply was still 
to be the Thames, which all competent 
authorities had joined in condemning, and 
no provision was made for the supply 
being continuous instead of intermittent. 
The average rate charged for water by the 
present companies was 7}d. per week per 
house, whereas the evidence which had 
been taken on the subject showed that it 
ought not to exceed 2d. per week per house; 
and the Soft Water Company undertook 
to supply clear and pure water, of the best 
quality, drawn from the Surrey Sands, at 
an average charge of ld. per week per 
house, and another penny for compensation 
to the old companies, making 2d. in all. 
The sufferings to which the poor were sub- 
jeeted in such localities as Jacob’s Island, 
where they were compelled to drink the 
filthy water from the ditches, it was impos- 
sible to describe; and as to the quality of 
water supplied by the present companies, 
it might be judged of from the faet, which 
was admitted before the Committee, that 


* one of the reservoirs of the New River 


Company had not been cleaned out more 
than once in a hundred years. He would 
urge on the Government the necessity of 


bringing in some effective measure for en- | y 


suring a supply of water to the lower 
classes. With regard to the present Bill, 
its only use appeared to be to perpetuate 
the existing system. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS begged to 
explain that the step he now proposed was 
necessary in order that all the Water Bills 
should go before the Committee to be judg- 
ed of on their respective merits, in the ho 
that some cheek might be placed on 
evils of which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. B. 
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Supply Bill. 
Cochrane) complained. With regard 


ts a 


the charge, had the hon. Gentleman 


tended to what took place in that House, 
he would have known that he (Lord J. 
Manners) had only last week laid on the 


table a scale of rates at which the 
class of houses would be i 
which he could not but believe w 
satisfactory to those for whose benefit 
was proposed to legi le 

= EBRINGTON said, he mi 
have complained that this great i 
measure—for it could not be called a pri- 
vate one, affecting as it did the health and 
comfort of nearly 2,500,000 people—had 
been dealt with, in regard to its prinei 
(it had been read a second time on the 
previous day without a word), as though it 
were a mere Turnpike Road or Marsh Drain- 
age Bill, without notice or discussion. He 
protested against this Bill being sent to 
the Committee upstairs without a previous 
discussion on its principle, which was op- 
posed to the recommendation of all the 
various bodies who had inquired into the 
subject, from 1828 to the present 
and also to the Bill of the Government of 
last year. At all events, he hoped that a 
full discussion would take place when the 
Bill came back to the House. He had no 
objection to the present proposal, that all 
the Water Bills should be referred to the 
same Committee. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he consid- 
ered it of great importance that the ques- 
tion of the water supply to the metropolis 
should be settled; and there was no pros- 
pect of their coming to an early and satis- 
factory settlement in the way they were 
now going on, for it was not likely that 
the inquiry by the Committee would ter- 
minate in sufficient time for any measure 
to pass in the present Session. Last year 
a Committee sat for six weeks, and eol- 
lected much valuable information on the 
subject, and it was to be regretted that the 
Chairman of that Committee, the right 
hon. Member for Ripon (Sir J. Graham) 
did not preside over the Committee of this 

ear. There was evidence enough 

of the evil, and the only question now was 
as to the remedy. The subject was one 
for the Government to deal with, and he 
regretted that the Government Bill had not 
been the only one referred to the Commit- 
tee. What right had the old water com- 
panies to have their Bill sent to the Com- 
mittee? It would have been as reason- 
able, if, because a Bill for the protection 
of life from railway accident were re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, every 


i 


=F 





way Bill brought before Parliament were 
also referred to it. Let the old water 
work companies take their Bills before an- 


other Committee, and there squabble and | stratum 


fight as much as they pleased; but let this 
measure, which was to over-ride them all, 
be settled by itself and upon its own merits. 
He would move as an Amendment that the 
Committee have power to take evidence, 
and that they be instructed to confine their 
attention to this Bill only. 

- Amendment, proposed— 


“To add to the end of the Question the words 
‘and that they have power to send for persons, 
papers, and records, and confine their inquiry to 
the Metropolis Water Supply Bill.” 


Question proposed, ‘*« That those words 
be there added.”’ 

Sm JOHN JOHNSTONE did not think 
@ discussion on the subject of Water Bills 
could be satisfactorily conducted in that 
House. He considered the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Manners) had been somewhat 
hasty in placing before the House and the 
public a scale of charges which, if enforced 
as against the water companies, would 
amount to confiscation of their property. 
He could hardly understand how it could 
be said that those companies had not a 
locus standi before the Committee, seeing 
that their private property was so mate- 
rially to be interfered with. He hoped the 
House would not place too much reliance 
on what the Board of Health stated with 
reference to the existing water supply. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Finsbury was 
irregular ; - it must be put as a substan- 
tive Motion, and notice given. | 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he would 
give notice, then, for To-morrow. - 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn; Main 
Question put, and agreed to. 


LONDON (WATFORD) SPRING WATER 
COMPANY BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. H. T. HOPE, in moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill, said, the promoters 
proposed to draw a very large supply from 
the neighbourhood of Watford from an ex- 
tensive ‘range of chalk hills surrounding 
that place. Besides the districts of Lon- 
don which it was intended to supply, the 
plan embraced no less than ten or twelve 
places, containing upwards of 50,000 per- 
sons, either ill supplied with water, or not 
supplied at all. They had the best autho- 


rity to prove that the water could be ob- 
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proposed. Mr. R. Stephenson, in his re. 
port on the subject, said— 

“1. That the chalk is the ‘ water-bearing 

f ing the clay, and from 

which all the Artesian Wells, directly 
rectly, draw their supplies. 2. That below the 
level of its natural drainage of the country, it is 
charged with an enormous quantity of water, 
which may be obtained with e: 
by pumping. 3. That the quantity 
from shafts is amply sufficient to meet the object 
contemplated by the company.” 


As to the quality of the water, he believed 
the promoters would be able to satisfy a 
Committee upon that point, for it was such 
as he believed no other source in the coun- 
try could produce. The right hon. Baronet 
the late Home Secretary (Sir G. Grey), 
on the 23rd of January, ‘i851, appointed a 
Commission of three of the most eminent 
chemists to examine into the quality of the 
water which it was proposed to supply to 
the Metropolis; and these three gentlemen 
reported that the inhabitants of London 
had within their reach, ‘‘in these chalk 
strata, a supply of water which is asserted, 
on good authority, to be inexhaustible, and 
which may be considered as everywhere of 
an uniform composition and quality.’ An 
important question here arose: the Metro- 
polis complained of the quality and price of 
the water supplied; the inhabitants at pre- 
sent were charged one shilling and three- 
fourths of a penny for every 1,000 gallons; 
while this new company undertock to sup- 
ply a better quality at fivepence per 1,000 
gallons. Was not this worth the attention 
of the Legislature? He had been given to 
understand there was to be an opposition 
to the Bill. Now the promoters were pri- 
vate individuals, who had no very great 
means of incurring expense before a Com- 
mittee, and did so entirely at their own 
risk; while the opponents of the scheme 
were companies of great wealth, power, 
and influence. He asked the House, how- 


ing this, which was the only Bill relatin 

to the Water Supply of the Metropoli 

which had not passed through this stage, 
and which it was believed by the promoters 
would contribute so considerably towards the 
sanitary improvement of the metropolis. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. HALSEY said, he must oppose 
the Bill, and should move that it be read a 
second time that day six wean a 
measure was opposed by every single land- 
owner and ailodaas midi exiabee 





tained from the district and in the manner 





of the rivers and streams touched by the 





ever, not to throw out on the second read- - 
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works of this company; but it was not 
merely upon the details, but upon the prin- 
ciple of the Bill that he objected to it. 
He admitted a great part of what his hon. 
Friend (Mr. H. T. Hope) had stated, He 
admitted that the water supply of the Me- 
tropolis was defective; but although this 
might be the case, it was of even more 

ount importance that in accomplish- 
ing their object the promoters of this Bill 
should not infringe on the rights of others. 
The works proposed would, by withdraw- 
ing the water from the district round Wat- 
ford, do a great and irreparable injury over 
a large extent of country. The promoters 
proposed that if the level of the water in 
the wells from which the inhabitants drew 
their supplies should be reduced, they 
would either sink the wells deeper, or give 
them a supply of water. This was an ac- 
knowledgment that injury would be effect- 
ed; but there were other places than Wat- 
ford affected by the plan, and no compen- 
sation was offered to any but the inhabit- 
ants of Watford. The effect of this Bill 
would be, if passed, that the company 
would be placed beyond the reach of the 
Common Law. If an individual were to 
form a well of the sort contemplated by 
this company, and were to drain off the 
supplies of others, as he believed would be 
done in this instance, he would be liable to 
be called on in a Court of Law to give com- 
pensation to those whom he had injured; but 
this company desired now to be protected 
against the consequences of their own acts. 
The House had been told of the cheap rate 
at which this company would be enabled 
to supply their water, and no wonder, when 
they got it from other people without pay- 
ing for it. He hoped the House would not, 
for such a scheme as this, put the oppo- 
nents of the measure to the expense of 
going before a Committee. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day six 
months.” 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE thought 
that if the House threw out this Bill they 
would refuse a possible remedy for one of 
those crying evils which the populous dis- 
tricts of the metropolis had suffered from 
so long. 

Mn STEPHENSON said, he had de- 
voted a great deal of time to the examina- 
tion of this project, and had given it his 
most serious consideration. He would not 
pledge himself to the allegations of the 
promoters of the Bill; he merely rose to 
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assure the House that it possessed merits 
which ought to be discussed before a Com- 
mittee. The result of his late investi 
tion was to lead him to the conclusion 

the pro was well worthy considera- 
rg ns er ae cea bord — 

e su 
water i desirable; and pig 

und the proposal ought to be examined 

y a Committee. 

Sir ROBERT H. INGLIS wished to 
ask three questions of the hon. Member 
who had moved the second reading: first, 
whether the supply of water was to be 
procured by digging a well 600 feet deep ; 
secondly, whether an experiment lately 
made by the company did not result in 
drying up some wells in the neighbour. 
hood; and, thirdly, whether a similar Bill 
had not been rejected by this House on a 
former occasion? Unless these three ques- 
tions could be answered in a sati 
manner, he could not support the Bill. 

Mr. H. T. HOPE said, he understood 
that it was proposed to sink a well, but 
the depth he was not prepared to state, 
though he believed it was not so deep as 
had been suggested by the hon. Member 
for the University of Oxford. As to the 
second question, he could only speak to 
that which he had been advised, and he 
was told that the experiment had been 
attended with perfect success. The third 
question was, whether a similar Bill to the 
present had not been thrown out on @ 
former occasion by the House; but it was 
so thrown out in consequence of the Go- 
vernment having a Bill of their own for 
the supply of the metropolis, not upon its 
own merits. Having answered the ques- 
tions of the hon. Member, he hoped he had 
established a claim to his vote. 

Viscount EBRINGTON thought the 
House could have no better proof than this 
discussion afforded of the unsatisfactory 
state of the whole question. The House 
had adopted no intelligible line in dealing 
with this question. It was said by some 
hon. Gentleman, in proof of the necessity 
for this Bill, that the water supplied to the 
metropolis was not only deficient in quan- 
tity but bad in quality. But it was proved 
that an enormous proportion, say two-fifths, 
of all the water supplied to the metropolis, 
was not consumed for manufacturing or 
domestic purposes, but either ran into the 
sewers, or saturated all the land. This 
process was going on upon the south side 
of the Thames, so that you had in the 
districts most densely inhabited a super- 
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abundance of water in the soil, which the 
landlords in other parts of England were 
receiving advances From the State for get- 
ting rid of. The district south of the 
Thames might indeed be said to be water- 


logged, y the millions of gallons pumped 
i 


into the district, which there were no avail- 
able means of getting rid of. So far as 
quantity was concerned, an additional sup- 
ply, therefore, was not necessary for Lon- 
don. As to the badness of quality, he 
would only observe, that although the noble 
Lord lately at the head of the Board of 
Works (Lord Seymour) had thought fit to 
set aside the elaborate researches of his 
colleagues, collected by scientific men, and 
affirmed by his predecessor (the Earl of 
Carlisle), with regard to the immense ex- 
pense and extravagance of hard as distin- 
guished from soft water, the inconvenience 
found in washing with it, its costliness in 
the wear and tear of linen, and in the 
increased consumption of soap and tea 
which it required—although the noble 
Lord had set aside so summarily the facts 
collected by his predecessor, and to the 
truth of which he gave his high authority, 
yet he (Viscount Ebrington) was not pre- 
pared to deal so lightly with the concur- 
rent authority of so many eminent men. 
He therefore objected to supply the metro- 
m with so bad a quality of water as a 

ard chalk water, when there were easily 
accessible supplies of a better character. 
He objected to referring these separate 
Bills to a Committee, instead of referring 
the whole subject to a Committee. Jf hon. 
Members disregarded the evidence of emi- 
nent scientific men, let them have the 
Report of a Committee of their own body, 
which would enable them to come to some 
conclusion with regard to these multifari- 
ous Bills. In the year 1823 a Committee 
appointed to consider the supply of water 
to the metropolis, reported that the usual 
laws of supply and demand, and the ordi- 
nary checks of competition, did not apply in 
this case. All the evidence of scientific and 
thoughtful men who had since devoted so 
much attention to the subject, confirmed that 
view, so taken thirty years ago by a Com- 
mittee of that House. He was not unfayour- 
able to local self-government. The supply 
of water and the drainage were essentially 
municipal functions. He desired to see no 
monopoly, but he wished to see competi- 
tion for the field, and not in the field. He 
wanted to know who would do the work in 
the best manner and in the cheapest way. 
He only wished to put an end to the sys- 
Viscount Ebrington 





tem of companies starting with com 
powers, wid shad Letleaiing and aur ae 
ratepayers of the metropolis for the su 

of water, the only result being to multiply 
the capitals employed, and to make the 
public pay the interest and profit upon 
each. 

Mr. BAILLIE said, the question was, 
whether a company in this metropolis had 
the right to sink a well where they pleased, 
and to rob all the surrounding country of 
its water, against the wishes of the inha- 
bitants. The House had already decided, 
on a former oceasion, not to entertain this 
Bill, and to that decision he trusted they 
would now adhere. 

Sm ROBERT PRICE thought it im- 
possible to get a better supply of water 
than would be given under this Bill. He 
should support the second reading. 

Me. MACGREGOR said, the people in 


the Kensington district were not half sup- 


plied with water. If this project was car- 
ried out, as he trusted it would be, the 
Bayswater and Kensington districts would 
be amply supplied with water, as would a 
great number of people who were not suffi- 
ciently provided with that necessary ele- 
ment at present. He trusted the House 
would, in common justice, allow the Bill to 
go to a Committee. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE would support the 
Bill. It was a strong argument in its fa- 
vour, that it was strenuously opposed b 
the old companies, who had been at all 
times the fosterers of monopoly and the 
champions of peculation, and who deluged 
the Members of that House with a flood of 
documents hostile to the Bill. He was cre- 
dibly informed that no fewer than eighty- 
six Members of that House had a direct 
pecuniary interest in the old companies; 
and if the fact were so, the hon. Gentlemen 
in question would best consult their own 
dignity and the character of the House, by 
abstaining altogether from voting. 

Mr. HUME thought that the matter to 
which the hon. Member for Finsbury had 
alluded, was one which was of the greatest 
eon importance to the dignity and 

onour of the House. If it were true that 
there were in the House eighty-six Mem- 
bers who had a pecuniary interest in the 
old companies, it was equally certain that 
those Members were bound in honour and 
common decency to abstain from voting. 
It was a constitutional doctrine of that 
House that no Member should vote ona 
question in which he was personally in- 
terested; and he (Mr. Hume) would chal- 
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85 Elective Pranchise— 
lenge the votes of all who might violate so 
salutary a maxim. For himself, he would 
not hesitate to vote in favour of the second 
reading, for he thought it was only right 
that a Bill so plausible in principle should 
at least obtain a fair trial. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 196; Noes 
65: Majority 131. 

Main Question put, and agreed to; Bill 
read 2°. 


THE MAYNOOTH GRANT. 

Mr. KEOGH: Sir, I rise to put a ques- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with respect to the 
grant to the College of Maynooth, of which 
I have given notice. It will be in the re- 
collection of the right hon. Gentleman, that 
in the year 1845, a Bill was introduced in 
this House by the late Sir Robert Peel, 
conferring upon the Royal College of May- 
nooth a grant of 30,0001. a year. That 
Bill, Sir, was carried through this House, 
after it had received an opposition, con- 
ducted with his wonted ability, by the right 
hon. Gentleman himself. It was subse- 
quently carried through the other House 
of Parliament by the noble Lord now at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and it became Jaw. I have seen, as I have 
no doubt many Members of this House 
have also, that some Members of the pre- 
sent Administration have lately declared, 
upon the hustings, that they have it in 
contemplation to repeal that Act; and it 
must be known that, throughout the coun- 
try, the opposition to that Act—([Cries of 
“‘ Order, order!’’]—I am merely explain- 
ing the subject—has been very generally 
taken up at the elections. [ Renewed cries 
of **Order!”’] Well, then, Sir, as I think 
it very desirable that something certain 
should be known of the intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government upon this subject, 
I hope that I shall receive the same candid 
answer which was given upon another sub- 
ject—that of Ministers’ Money—by the 


right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of | proposal 


State for the Home Department. I shall 
eonclude by putting the question, of which 
I have given notice—* Is it the intention 
of Her Majesty's Government to introduce, 
either in this or the next Session of Par- 
liament, any measure to repeal the Act 
eonferring the grant upon the Royal Col- 
of Maynooth ?” 
The CHANCELLOR or rat EXCHE- 
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lone, I have no hesitation in saying, that 
it is not the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, _ ee wena epee oe t, to 
any Bil the re 

fo the Royal College af Mayeiec 4 
which he refers; and, generally 

I beg to observe, that it appears to me 
that specific measures, to be brought for- 
ward upon any subject whatever, in a 
Parliament which is not even elected, are 
not questions upon which any Government 
ought to be asked to give any pledge. 


ELECTIVE FRANCHISE—PARLIAMENT- 
ARY REFORM. 

Mr. HUME said, that when he brought 
forward his Motion for Parliamentary 
form last Session, he was met by an 
objection on the part of several Members 
who pretended to be friends of reform, 
that there was nothing definite in his pro- 
position, and that they could not vote on 
an abstract question. Some declared that 
they were in favour of the ballot, but that 
they were opposed to an extension df the 
suffrage, whilst others said they would 
support an extension of the suffrage with- 
out the ballet, but they could not vote for 
the ballot together with an extension of 
the suffrage. In order that he might not 
be met with similar objections this year, 
he had embodied his Motion on a definite 

lan. That plan contemplated in particu- 
fie an extension of the suffrage, combined 
with the protection of the ballot. He 
thought the latter was absolutely neces- 
sary to protect the voter from undue influ- 
ence in the exercise of the franchise. If 
the fear of such undue influence was 
merely visionary, it would not be necessary 
to ask for the ballot; but he had seen over 
and over again the painful consequences 
which had arisen in consequence of an 
open and independent exercise of the 
franchise on the part of the poor voter. 
He did not believe, indeed, that it was 
possible to have anything like a fair repre- 
sentation of the people in that House 
without the protection of the ballot. The 
he had to make with to 
the right to vote was twofold. He pro- 
gan to extend the right of voting—for 
e maintained it was a right, and not a 
privilege—to every man of full age, and 
not mentally or legally disabled, who had 
occupied # house for twelve months, and 
was rated to the poor. It was also im- 
portant that it should not be left with the 
voter himself to register his vote, because 





QUER: Sir, in answer to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Ath- 


there were many persons who, although 
they were willing and anxious to register, 
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were unable to do so from want of time, 
or from some other circumstance, His 
plan, therefore, provided that it should be 
the duty of a public officer to look to the 
registration of every person residing in a 
house, or in a portion of a house, who was 
rated or liable to be rated to the poor; 
this would include lodgers; for he believed 
that some of the most valuable men in the 
country, those who contributed most to its 
wealth, occupied lodgings. He, therefore, 
proposed that lodgers who had occupied 
apartments for twelve months, and were 
rated to the poor, or liable to assessment, 
should be entitled to the suffrage. He 
could not conceive what objection could be 
made to this, at least by those who called 
themselves reformers. His plan also pro- 
pes the limitation of the duration of 
arliaments to three years. He thought 
this was necessary, in order to give to the 
electors that check and control over the 
elected which they ought to possess. He 
could not help observing, throughout the 
many Parliaments he had been a Member, 
the difference in the manner in which 
Members of Parliament acted at the end 
of a Parliament and at its commencement, 
when they had, or thought they had, a 
seven years’ lease; and this showed how 
desirable it was that the electors should 
have a more frequent and efficient control 
over their representatives. Instead, the :e- 
fore, of a flexible term of seven years, he 
held that there ought to be a fixed rule 
that no Parliament should exceed three 
years. Such were the objects he had in 
view in the Motion he had now brought 
before the House. It was two years since 
he had had an opportunity of discussing 
this question, as last year he refrained in 
consequence of the pledge held out by the 
late Government that they would bring 
forward some plan of reform which, if not 
extending so far as he could wish, would 
yet give satisfaction to the country. He 
must say he had been much disappointed. 
Instead of the promise held out to him be- 
ing fulfilled, he was sorry to say that the 
late Government seemed disposed to recede 
from their professions. He was, however, 
the more resolved on that account to press 
his Motion that night to a division. He 
did not find that Motions without divisions 
made any impression either on that House 
or the country; and he would therefore 
take the sense of the House on the pro- 
he had now to submit tothem. It 
would be for those who were opposed to 
his Motion to state their reasons, and also 
he hoped they would hear the arguments 
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of those who intended to vote in its avour, 
As regarded the late Administration, he 
did not know what their intentions might 
be. Part of their plan would no doubt 
have carried out one object he had in 
view—an extension of the suffrage—but 
without the ballot no measure could be 
satisfactory. He had seen communica- 
tions from every part of the country, and 
there had been deputations in London 
from 145 places, and he could state posi- 
tively that the feeling of the country and 
of every one of those places was in favour 
of the ballot, and also of a more equal 
distribution of Members. He was anxious 
that that House should pass an opinion on 
the subject of reform, and enlighten the 
country as to its intentions on this impor- 
tant subject, especially after the declara- 
tion of the noble Earl now. at the head of 
the Government. He could not but regret 
the course taken by that noble Earl. He 
recollected him as an excellent Reformer, 
who concurred in almost all reforms, not 
only as regarded the State, but who was 
one of the best Church reformers he ever 
met with; for with one fell swoop he 
levelled ten bishoprices—an earnest, as he 
(Mr. Hume) thought, of his being a per- 
fect Radical reformer. That was all gone 
and past, and now, after nineteen years, 
he was not only receding from his former 
principles, but actually abusing those who 
stood steadfast and had not changed theirs. 
He did not like to call names, and did not 
himself like to be called namvs, though 
he did not care much about them. But 
when he found a man, either in or ont of 
the House, have recourse to abuse, it weak- 
ened his belief in his intellect or his 
honesty. The noble Earl had done him 
ow injustice in coupling his name with 
emagogues. The term ‘ demagogue”’ 
meant ‘‘a ringleader of the rabble,’’ as 
he found from Johnson. He threw back 
with contempt any such allegation as di- 
rected against him. He had heen oftener 
at the head of large bodies of his fellow- 
countrymen than any man in this country, 
and he never led a rabble. -He never 
would do so, but he would do everything 
in his power to pacify men who met in 
large numbers under a sense of injustice 
to demand their rights. He had been a 
peacemaker, and never was open to such 
charge. His friends from Manchester, 
perhaps, considered themselves involved in 
the charge, and no doubt they would speak 
for themselves. He considered it unworthy 
of the noble Earl to make any such accu- 
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89 Parliamentary 
Chesham-place, or with any other’ trans- 
action that he had ever been engaged in, 
and he threw back the imputation, he 
would not say with contempt, but as 
wholly unworthy of the noble Barl’s posi- 
tion. The noble Lord now at the head of the 
Government said in the House of Lords— 

“Will you support a Government which is 

exerting itself to protect the country against an 
hostile attack, to maintain the of the world, 
to maintain and uphold the Protestant institu- 
tions of the country, to give, to the utmost of its 
power, religious and moral education throughout 
the land; and which will exert itself, moreover, I 
don’t hesitate to say, to stem with some opposi- 
tion, to:supply some barrier, against the current 
of that continually increasing and encroaching de- 
mocratic influence in this nation, which is bent on 
throwing the whole power and authority of the 
Government nominally into the hands of the 
masses, but practically and really into those of 
demagogues and republicans, who exercise an in- 
fluence over those unthinking masses—will you, 
I say, support a Government which is determined 
to resist that noxious and dangerous influence, 
and to preserve inviolate the prerogatives of the 
Crown, the 9% of your Lordships’ House, and 
the liberties of a freely elected and freely repre- 
sented House of Commons ?”—{3 Hansard, cxix. 
1012-13.] 
How any man of common sense could say 
that the House of Commons was freely 
elected, and that it fairly represented the 
country, he (Mr. Hume) could not imagine. 
The noble Lord further said— 

“ These, my Lords, are the questions on which, 
when I go to the country, I make my appeal,on 
behalf of myself and of my Colleagues; and in 
the words which are placed in the mouths of the 
meanest felons that stand in the prisoners’ dock, 
but which are not unworthy of the mouth of the 
First Minister of the first country in the world, 
I say, ‘I elect that we shall be tried by God and 
our country.’”—{Jbid.] 

To that he would say, Amen! He would 
tell the noble Lord that he did not wish to 
see the institutions of the country pulled 
down; all that he desired was to see abuses 
removed, and the institutions strengthened. 
It might appear superflous, but he could 
not help saying that he knew of no coun- 
try whose institutions, fairly carried out, 
were so likely to promote that which should 
be the object of all Governments—the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
and the prosperity of all, as far as it could 
be secured. There was the Queen at the 
head of the Executive Government; and 
there was the House of Lords, with its 
privileges, standing between the fee so 
osity of the people and the tyranny of the 
Crown. Let each of the three estates 
maintain its own position, alike indepen- 
dent in its circumstances, and in its 
powers. He did not want to take from 
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the House of Peers one iota of their pri- 
vileges. He acknowledged that they were 
wisely constituted a barrier against ill-con- 
sidered legislation, whether arising from 
popular agitation, or from any other cause; 
and let it not be supposed, therefore, that 
he wished to infringe on their just privi- 
leges. The noble Earl at the head of t the 
Government would find him a ready, aye, 
and a zealous supporter of their just rights, 
ever ready to defend them when assailed. 
But he wished to see the influence of the 
Peers confined to its legitimate sphere; he 
objected to their interfering with the tried 
branch of the Legislature which represented 
the people. But he would ask if there 
was any man in that House who thought 
that the House of Commons was now a 
full and fair representation of the mass of 
the community? If any hon. Member 
thought so, let him by bef by stand forth 
and declare his opinion to the country; 
and, on the other hand, if no one was 
prepared to do that, then was the system 
evidently condemned; and though hon, 
Members might not agree with him as to 
the means of regeneration, they ought to 
do their best to secure a useful alteration. 
It was a principle of the tribunals of this 
country that every man should be tried by 
his fellows, and on that principle were found- 
ed all their proceedings. A different prin- 
ciple, however, prevailed with regard to 
Members of Parliament. The electors 
were not allowed to choose for their repre- 
sentatives any persons not connected with 
the landed interest; there was a professed 
qualification of 3007. for a representative 
for a borough, and 6001. for counties; and 
what made the injustice more palpable was 
the cireumstance, that for the Members 
for the English Universities, and for the 
whole of the Members for Scotland there 
was no property qualification whatever re- 

uired. Could anything be more absurd 
p to suppose that the Scotch Members 
were more honest and more to be de- 
pended upon than the English? He was 
glad that the Members of the late Go- 
vernment were prepared to get rid of the 
property qualification for Members. His 
object was to support the institutions of 
the country, Pr only td deal with the 
abuses; and the abuses he complained of 
were, that men of wealth and Peers inter- 
fered with elections to the House of Com- 
mons, and that the mass of the community 
were not represented. He appealed to the 
House to remove the anomalies and abuses 
which existed, and thus to take away from 
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the peo unds of great discontent and 
dissatisfaction. At the present moment, 
when nearly every one was employed, they 
might hear little to alarm them. Still, let 
any hon. Member go to a popular assembly 
in which the question was mooted how far 
that House was a faithful representation of 
the country, and he would soon find that 
men of all classes desired that the anoma- 
lies should be removed. A wise man 
ought to aim at effecting that object in 
times of quietude and peace. They should 
prepare for the storm in time, not knowing 
when it would come. Should a state of 
things again arise similar to that which 
existed in 1842 or 1843, when a million 
artisans were out of employment, who 
- gould say what would be the result? The 
people would fall back ou what they knew 
to be unjust, and the most serious conse- 
quences might ensue. If these opinions 
were new, there might be some ground for 
objecting to them. He found, however, 
that very many years ago, on the 25th of 
May, 1792, a petition was presented by 
Lord Grey—not the present Lord Grey, but 
the late Lord Grey —from the Society of the 
Friends of the People, amongst whom were, 
he believed, Charles James Fox, and some 
of the first Peers of the day. The Peti- 
tioners asked, amongst other things, for 
an extension of the suffrage, to the extent 
of at least household suffrage, and the 
limitation of the duration of Parliaments 
to three years, and for an alteration of the 
qualification. From this petition he would 
read the following extract : — 

“ Security and happiness are to be looked for 
in the introduction of a third estate, distinct from, 
and a check upon, the other two branches of the 
Legislature, created by representing, and respon- 
sible to the people themselves. That at the pre- 
sent day the House of Commons does not fully and 
fairly represent the people of England, which, 
consistently with'what your petitioners conceive 
to be the principles of the constitution, they con- 
sider as a grievance, and therefore, with all be- 
eoming respect, lay their complaints before your 
honourable House. Your petitioners complain 
that the elective franchise is so partially and un- 
equally distributed, and is in so many instances 
committed to bodies of men of such very limited 
numbers, that the majority of your honourable 
House is elected by less than 15,000 electors, 
which, even if the male adults in the kingdom be 
estimated at so low a number as 3,000,000, is not 
more than the hundredth part of the people to be 
represented. Your petitioners complain that the 
exercise of the elective franchise is only renewed 
once in seven years. The second complaint of 
your petitioners is founded on the unequal pro- 
geet in which the elective franchise is distri- 

uted.” 
Now, those were the complaints made in 
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that day; and if hon. Members referred 
to the debates of that period, they would 
find it observed in reply that that was not 
a time when reform ought to be broached ; 
that the disturbances in France t to 
operate as a warning to the British Legi 
lature not to yield to popular demands. 
The very same objection was now made 
by many Members of that House; and for 
this reason he wished to show what were 
the opinions of the Duke of Richmond and 
other leading men in that day who, what- 
ever he (Mr. Hume) might be termed, 
could not have been regarded as dema- 
gogues. The Duke of Richmond said— 

“Tt is from the people at that I expect 
any good; and I am pene he go the Po 
to make them feel that they are really concerned 
in the business is to contend for their full, clear, 
and indisputable rights of representation. The 
subject of a Parliamentary reform is that which 
of all others, in my opinion, most deserves the 
attention of the public, as I conceive it would in- 
5 ated other advantage which a nation can 
wish. 


Now that opinion, given by the Duke of 
Richmond, might be referred to, whenever 
he (Mr. Hume) and others were attacked 
with regard to their intentions. Mr, Lamb- 
ton, the father of the late Lord Durham, 
on the 11th of April, 1792, used these 
words :— 

“ The example and situation of another king- 
dom are held out to deter us from innovations of 
any kind. We say that the reforms we have in 
view are not innovations. Our intention is not to 
change, but to restore ; not to displace but to re- 
instate the constitution upon its tr.e principles 
and original ground.” 


He (Mr. Hume) had often expressed him- 
self to the same effect, and by that decla- 
ration he was willing to abide. Several 
other eminent men expressed themselves 
in the same manner, and spoke in harmony 
with the declaration of Lord Chatham on 
the 27th of January, 1770, that, ‘* by the 
reform which he proposed, he meant to 
infuse a portion of new health into the 
eonstitution.”” Now, these opinions were 
all in favour of the reform which he (Mr. 
Hume) now advocated ; and it was by such 
means alone that this country could be 
enabled to bear the competition which 
would ere long come upon it; the mass of 
the country having then become interested 
in the preservation of order. The noble 
Lord late at the head of the Government 
(Lord John Russell) made use of an ex- 
pression the other night which he ex- 
tremely regretted to hear, when he said 
he was ready to vote for an extension of 
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93 Parliamentary 
the suffrage to all who were worthy to 
receive it. His answer to that was, that 
he would not accept the suffrage as a 
favour, as it was the right of every Eng- 
lishman to be represented; and his pro- 
posal only drew the line where it be 
drawn with safety. The noble Lord also 
very candidly, and greatly to his credit, 

id, in a to some observations 
that had fallen from the Earl of Derby, 
that he did not see the march of demo- 
eracy had in any way interfered with the 
rights of the Crown, or the prerogatives 
of the Peers; but on the contrary, the 
noble Lord said, with great truth, every 
reform that had taken place, especially 
that great reform of 1832, had proved of 
the utmost advantage during all the violent 
changes that had taken place on the Con- 
tinent. The extension of the suffrage so 
far had tended to check what was termed 
** the lawless democracy.”’ If there were 
any danger in this democracy, it could 
po be when it was lawless. As to the 
‘** march of the democracy,’”’ he must say 
that the democracy had as much right to 
march to the support of their own rights 
as any class of their fellow subjects; and 
he repeated, that to coneede their just 
rights was the most likely way to preserve 
the rights of the Crown, of the House of 
Peers, and of the whole community. He 
might quote many authorities in favour of 
his views. Judge Blackstone declared, 
that ‘‘upon the true theory and genuine 
principles of liberty, every member of the 
community, however poor, should have a 
vote in electing those delegates to whose 
charge is committed the disposal of his 
property, his liberty, and his life ;” and that 
‘‘in a free State every man, who is sup- 
posed a free agent, ought to be, in some 
measure, his own governor; and therefore 
a branch at least of the legislative power 
should reside in the whole body of the 
people,’ meaning the Commons (1 Black- 
stone, 171, 158). If there were any doubt 
upon the point, he might also refer to the 
opinion of Sir Thomas Smith, in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, which was quoted on 
the same occasion, the substance of which 
was that the people had a right to be 
represented. Now, he had prepared with 
great care an analysis of the state of that 
House in 1846. From an analysis of the 
constituency of the United Kingdom at 
that period, it appeared that 331 Members, 
@ majority of the House of Commons, were 
elected by 151,492 electors, being on the 
average 457 electors for every Member, 
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and being themselves one-fifth of the whole 
number of registered voters, Thus one- 
fifth of the whole number of electors, 
956,272, might return a majority of the 
House of Commons; and this fifth con- 
stituted one-fortieth of the whole male 
wyretion of twenty years and upwards, 
, 148,468 persons, and one hundred and six- 
tieth of the gross population of 25,500,000. 
Could it be said, in the face of such facts 
as these, that that House constituted a 
full and fair representation of the people ? 
The inequality, the absurdity, and the 
injustice of the present system were 80 
great, that he entreated hon. Members who 
were desirous to preserve the institutions 
of the country, and to remove the impedi- 
ments to their security which now existed, 
to join with him in promoting the passing 
of this measure. There was scarcely any 
part of this country which was not vying 
with other parts in efforts to obtain the 
best machinery for manufacturing pur- 
poses. Everything was in pro but 
the House of Commons. That House was 
the taxing machinery of the country, by 
means of which every man’s pockets were 
emptied; and in order that that object 
should be wisely and honestly conducted, 
they ought to have the best possible ma- 
chine that could be obtained. The utmost 
should be done to remove inequalities, to 
place everything in due proportion, and to 
place the mass of the community in a 
position to choose the wisest and most 
suitable men as their representatives. He 
had heard it objected that if the 
had the power which he demanded for 
them, they would not exercise it properly. 
lt was very easy to offer such an objec- 
tion. Let them have an opportunity, 
and he had no hesitation in saying they 
would avail themselves of it—let them 
be protected in their rights, and he had 
no doubt they would take care of them- 
selves. At present the mass of the com- 
munity were literally nothing in the repre- 
sentation: the many were taxed by the 
few; and the consequence was, that the 
taxation was most unequal and unjust, and 
numbers had to bear a far greater propor- 
tion than they ought to do. How could 
the system of taxation be reformed, unless 
the people were honestly represented? He 
called upon the House, then, to do its duty 
to the third estate of the realm, and to 
give satisfaction to the people by allowing 
them their due share in the Legislature by 
electing honest and independent Members. 
Let the House remember the disclosures 
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with regard to St. Albans, in reference to 
which an hon. Member had declared in his 
place that he felt himself to have been ille- 
ly elected, and that had he sat upon the 
inquiry he would have voted against him- 
self. Knowing as they did that the same 
ae existed in ninety other boroughs in 
is country, he could not conceive how the 
House, with the least pretensions to reform, 
could refuse to support a Motion which 
would do away with such a state of things. 
On all these grounds, looking at the im- 
portance and necessity of such a measure 
as that which he sought to introduce, what- 
ever might be the result of the division 
that night, he felt satisfied that many of 
the younger Members of that House would 
live to see the day when a decided measure 
of justice would be conceded to the people. 
As a friend to the Crown, as a friend to 
the Peers, as a friend to the Commons, as 
one who was desirous of seeing all classes 
participate in the benefits of a just reform 
of the representation, he besought the 
House to give its best attention to the sub- 
ject. The hon. Member then read the fol- 
owing extract from a petition from certain 
inhabitants in Norwich, complaining of 
bribery and corruption in the municipal 
elections :— 

“ That we believe that the municipal system 
properly carried out would confer incalculable -be- 
nefit on the community by training the people to 
self-government, and affording opportunities to 
the citizens of uniting and co-operating in the 
local assembly for the promotion of the general 
good ; but, whilst we admire the theory, we can 
but grieve over the actual results of that system 
shown in the corruption and demoralisation arising 
out of the municipal contests. It is notorious 
that in this city the relative position of political 
parties in the town council entirely depends on 
the suffrages of some hundreds of corrupt bur- 
gesses, who, without any attempt at concealment, 
will vote for those candidates (regardless of their 
personal fitness or political opinions) who will give 
them the most money. These reckless, profligate 
men, decide who shall be the guardians of the 
peace and morality of the city ; and the most vir- 
tuous and talented of the citizens has not the 
slightest chance of their support if opposed by a 
corrupt partisan, however depraved or ignorant 
he may be, who will dole out bribes amongst 
them. That the prevalence of this evil is an ad- 
mitted fact, and that in the last municipal elec- 
tions which took place for this city on the Ist of 
November, the system of bribery was carried on in 
the most open and unblushing manner ; and in 
one ward, comprising 400 burgesses, it is said that 
the votes of more than 120 electors were directly 
purchased by money bribes; and in many of the 
wards it is beyond doubt that the only way to suc- 
ceed is by corruption. *The effect of all this on 
the morality of the city we believe to be disastrous 
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are but few active politicians innocent in this 
matter. We would first beg the attention of your 
honourable House to the that the m 


franchise is much more limited even than the Par. 
liamentary; the number of registered 
for the city being 2,831, whilst the of 
Parliamentary electors is more than 5,000. We 
would respectfully suggest to your hon. House, 
that if the provisions of an Act in the last 
Session, entitled ‘ An Act to amend the Law for 
the Registration of certain Persons com 
known as Compound Householders, and to 
tate the Exercise by such Persons of their 
to Vote in the Election of Borough Members to 
serve in Parliament,’ were extended to municipal 
elections, it would go far to remedy the evil com- 
plained of, and would give a reasonable and just 
extension of the franchise, from which we confi- 
dently anticipate many moral advantages would 
accrue. That the ballot, though it would not al- 
her prevent bribery, would render it more 
difficult, by depriving the briber in most cases of 
any assurance that the corrupted voter would fulfil 
his promise; and, moreover, by concealing the 
actual numbers polled till after the poll had finally 
closed, it would prevent the corruption which 
usually occurs in the excitement of: the last hour 
or two before the closing of the poll. We there- 
fore pray your hon. House to pass an Act, enabling 
Her Majesty to appoint Commissioners (as in the 
ease of St. Albans) to inquire into the bribery 
prevalent in the municipal elections of this city ; 
and then, if the allegations of this petition are 
proved, to adopt the remedies which your peti- 
tioners have herein respectively suggested—name- 
ly, the extension of the right of voting, and the 
adoption of secret ballot as the mode of exercising 
the suffrage ; or such other measures as your hon. 
House shall deem expedient.” 


The hon. Member concluded by moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill to Amend the 
National Representation, and for taking 
the Votes by Ballot. 

Sm JOSHUA WALMSLEY aaid: I 
second the Motion of my hon. Friend, and 
would tender to him my warm acknowledg- 
ments for the zeal and perseverance he has 
displayed in the advancement of this im- 
portant question. It cannot be otherwise 
than a source of satisfaction and encou- 
ragement to know that not only out of 
doors, but in this House, the question has 
been making steady and continuous pro- 
gress; and notwithstanding all the obsta- 
cles and difficulties which have been thrown 
in the way, it has already received the 
support of 120 Members of this House. 
I feel assured that number will this night 
be augmented by other converts. I look 
upon success as a mere question of time. 
Indeed, Sir, the unequal and corrupt 
state of our representation has been so 
frequently the subject of discussion in this 
House, and so little urged in its palliation, 
that it ought to be unnecessary to utter a 





in the extreme; but we do not c’ this offence 
upon any one party exclusively. e fear there 
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amend or even to mitigate the evils of so 
demoralising a system. But the course 
hitherto pursued in reference to this ques- 
tion, and the limited character of the mea- 
sure recently introduced, constrain me to 
offer a few remarks on what I believe to 
be the reforms earnestly desired by a large 
majority of the people of this country. 
These remarks shall be brief and strictly 
applicable to the question. When the 
noble Lord the late Minister of the Crown 
introduced the measure to which I have 
referred, I took occasion to declare my 
conviction that the proposition was not 
only unworthy of the antecedents of the 
noble Lord, but could not give satisfaction 
to the country. Subsequent events have, 
I think, shown those views to be correct ; 
and I was well pleased to learn that the 
noble Lord himself had so far concurred in 
them as to intimate his willingness to 
reconsider and reconstruct the whole mea- 
sure. I would take this opportunity of 
assuring the noble Lord and the House, 
that any measure which retained the nomi- 
nation boroughs, or that did not include 
the protection of the ballot, would be very 
lightly esteemed. My first objection to 
the letter of the Bill proposed by the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London, 
is the disparity between the borough and 
the county franchise. I see no reason why 
the franchise should be five pounds in the 
one case, and twenty pounds in the other; 
and unless the country Gentlemen are pre- 
pared to admit that the inhabitants of the 
rural districts have been less cared for, and 
are consequently less fitted for the exercise 
of political rights, I hope they will support 
an equal measure of justice for the agri- 
cultural as for the manufacturing districts; 
and, in justice to those whom they more 
immediately represent, advocate a measure 
to secure the independent exercise of the 
franchise. The proposition to enfranchise 
by the payment of forty shillings direct tax- 
ation was a step in the right direction, re- 
cognising taxation as the basis of repre- 
sentation. But I look upon the retention 
of the ratepaying clause as an unmixed 
evil, rendering that which should be a sim- 
ple debt a penal measure, and keeping up 
a fruitful source of litigation, chicanery, 
and fraud. It may not be desirable to 
multiply Members for towns already repre- 
sented; but I am ata loss to understand 
how the noble Lord can justify the reten- 
tion of two Members to small constituen- 
cies, and refuse ene to large, important, 
and populous districts. To attempt. to 
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en Apne injustice by raising up some 
ied balance of interests, is. to revive 
fallacies long . Like the doctrine 
of divine right, or the unexplainable ‘ba- 
pct orn it is oo sot 
mystify the object. The country 
been long dir that the interests of 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures 
are indivisible ; and upon this view should 
representation be based. I do not look 
upon this as a mere party question of 
Whigs or Tories, but as intimately ‘con- 
nected with the wellbeing of the people. 
It is to me a small matter which party is 
in office. I can promise that whichever 
will promote that cause which will even- 
tuate in the elevation of the people to their 
constitutional rights, shall have my humble 
support. On a former occasion I referred 
to the numerous and unceasing demands 
for enfranchisement. I pointed to the 
acknowledged loyalty and intelligence of 
the unenfranchised as evidence of their 
fitness for the exercise of political power 
—to their patience and forbearance under 
the degrading exclusion—to the inconsis- 
tency of refusing to our fellow-subjects at 
home—rights which we freely confer upon 
them in the eolonies—and to the folly of 
denying to justice that which we almost 
invariably yield to pressure—I had almost 
said to fear. Phe opportunities | have 
since had of ascertaining the requirements 
of the producing classes, have confirmed 
those views, and convinced me that sound 
policy combines with justice in requiring a 
thorongh revision of our electoral. system. 
So far from perceiving any cause of appre- 
hension by extending the rights of the 
Constitution, I am persuaded it is the only 
effectual means to remove the existing 
causes of discontent, and the only way 
permanently to secure the confidence of 
the country, Twenty years have elapsed 
since the noble Lord the Member for the 
City of London introduced into this House 
the Bill under the provisions of which we 
are now assembled. With all its defects, 
there can be no doubt of the value of that 
Bill asa salutary measure. It corrected 
many flagrant abuses, and rendered more 
pular the election of Members to this 
ouse. The real friends of reform in 
every part of the country accord to the 
noble Lord and his then Colleagues their 
full meed of praise for such an improve- 
ment on our then representative system, 
and admit that to the Reform Act they 
are mainly indebted for the passing of 
many of those subsequent measures the 
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adoption of which will ever shed lustre 
on the annals of our country. Whilst, 


we freely admit the efits, we 
ut our eyes to the defects. We 
the Bill introduced by the noble 
was shorn of some of its fairest pro- 
ions, and came forth a compromise as 

it were of a first intent, and to some ex- 
tent an abandonment of the declared prin- 
ciples upon which it was framed. The 
evils of rotten boroughs were only par- 
tially removed. It is true that fifty-six 
nomination boroughs were placed in Sche- 
dule A; but nearly as large a number 
were retained, and remain until this day a 
seandal to the system; and the territorial 
influence was augmented by the addition of 
fifty-four country Members. A glance at 
Dod's Parliamentary Companion will 
fully justify the assertion, that it was one 
of the most aristocratic measures ever 
offered to the nation. The effects of the 
Chandos Clause, the political serfdom and 
change of tenures in which it would involve 
the occupiers and cultivators of the soil, 
were clearly foretold ; and a recent return 
shows that there are in England and Wales 
350,000 houses assessed at between ten 
pounds and fifty pounds’ annual value, whose 
occupants, under the provisions of the Re- 
form Bill, are entirely excluded from a 
voice in the choice of their representatives. 
Surely then it cannot be so unreasonable 
to ask the revision of a system of repre- 
sentation, which, after a twenty years’ test, 
has been found inadequate to its declared 
purposes, and which is generally admitted 
to be a censure on the intelligence of the 
age. In all respects save one the nation 
has pursued a career of progress and im- 
provement, Compared with twenty years 
ago, our population is vastly augmented; 
with the increase in numbers, there 

has been a more than corresponding in- 
crease in intelligence, in the knowledge of 
public affairs, and in the desire for partici- 
pation in political power. Compared with 
twenty years ago, our commerce has as- 
sumed a gigantic form. Conquest and 
colonisation have either preceded or gone 
hand in hand with commerce; and whilst 
new realms have been brought under 
British rule, our sons have found new paths 
for industrial enterprise, are extending our 
and our laws, are founding insti- 

tutions still more liberal than our own, and 
are enforcing the recognition of those in- 
stitutions from the Imperial Legislature. 
The records of our literature during the 
same period show an unexampled diffusion 
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of every description of knowledge. Each 
day affords illustrations of advance in the 
arts, in science, in commerce, in manufac. 
tures, in fact, in all that can distinguish a 
civilised, industrious, and growing people, 
But, Sir, in broad contrast to all this stands 
the fact, that there has been no advance 
or improvement in our representation, 
Five-sixths of our adult male population 
remain excluded from any voice in framing 
the laws by which they are governed, or in 
the distribution of the funds to which they 
contribute so large a proportion. A paper 
laid upon the table of this House _ the 
number of votes in the United Kingdom 
as 1,050,187, being one in thirty of the 
population, or one in six of the adult males, 
The division of this number amongst 656 
Members who have seats in this House, 
shows about 1,600 votes to each. I say 
‘*votes’’ rather than electors, because many 
persons have double, triple, and quadruple 
votes. There is no retarn of the number 
of persons holding these votes, but it is 
estimated that they do not exceed three 
quarters of a million. These statements 
appear to me to involve one of two pro- 
positions: either we have between five and 
six millions of adult males so debased by 
ignorance, vice, or other moral disqualifica- 
tions, as to be totally unfitted for the ex- 
ercise of political rights, or there is a gross 
monopoly of those rights, to the grievous 
wrong of a vast majority of the tax- 
payers of this country. Hon. Gentlemen 
will not, I am sure, cast the stigma upon 
the great body of the producing classes 
involved in the first of these propositions; 
they must, therefore, become the advocates 
of justice to men who, unsurpassed in in- 
dustry or social virtue, are nevertheless so 
stigmatised by the very act of exclusion. 
I have stated that the gross number of 
votes by which this House is called to- 
gether give an average of 1,600 to each 
Member; but there are 329 Gentlemen in 
this House, or a clear majority, who repre- 
sent only 141,372 votes, or 430 each, 
whilst the minority, or 327 Members, re- 
resent 908,815 votes, or 2,779 each. 

hese facts sufficiently indicate the glaring 
inequalities in our various constituencies; 
but with the permission of the House I 
will submit one or two others. The con- 
stituencies in the United Kingdom are 
373, the gross number of votes, as before 
stated, 1,050,187, giving an average of 
2,816 to each constituency. 290 of these 
constituencies are 


age, 83 as greatly above it. The 290 con- 


ly below this aver-, 
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sist of the most inconsiderable portions of 
the Kingdom, and return 433 Members. 
The 83, embracing most of the great seats 
of industry, wealth, and population, return 
only 223. The average number of votes 
to each of the 433 Members is 606; the 
average of the 223 Members is 3,534. 
In fact, our electoral system might have 
been invented to set reason and equity at 
defiance, and to afford a premium for 
every corrupt and unconstitutional method 
of determining the elections. The exten- 
sion of the franchise to many of our large 
towns, by the Act of 1832, has been ren- 
dered almost nugatory by the power bestow- 
ed elsewhere. If I am shown the wealthy 
and populous borough of Salford with one 
Member, I turn to the nomination borough 
of Calne with a Member also; the one a 
free constituency with 2,400 electors, the 
other a proprietary a wjth 159. If 
shown Manchester with 12,000, or Maryle- 
bone with 18,000, I point to Thetford with 
210, and to Knaresborough with 230; the 


two smaller boroughs with 440 electors, |i 


equalling in representation the two larger 
ones with 29,900 electors. These facts suf- 
ficiently demonstrate the possibility of neu- 
tralising the efforts of all the large consti- 
tuencies by marshalling the power of the 
smaller ones against them. For example, 
take a group of boroughs and place them 
against one constituency: there are in this 
House 106 Gentlemen representing 62 con- 
stituencies, in which the gross number of 
electors is only 21,121—about the same 
number as is contained in one metropolitan 
borough sending only two Members. These 
106 Gentlemen, with 21,131 electors, may 
neutralise the votes of 106 other Members 
returned by constituencies with an aggre- 
gate of 534,900 electors. Again, the last- 
named 106 Members, representing more 
than one-half the electoral body in the 
United Kingdom, stand in the relative po- 
sition, as compared with the whole House, 
of 106 to 550. Incredible as these state- 
ments may appear, they are sustained by 
the papers laid upon the table of the 
House. The figures are equally startling 
whether we compare boroughs with bo- 
roughs, or counties with counties. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with that sagacity for which he 
is remarkable, took occasion, a few even- 
ings ago, to point out the inequalities in 
some of the county constituencies, and 
showed, by reference to North Cheshire, 
that they were not represented, even as far 
as numbers were concerned, compared with 
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some of the manufacturing districts and 
boroughs. It is these inequalities of which 
we complain, and which we are desirous to 
remove. We seek not to give a 
derating influence to any one elass, but to 
base ee on some sound — 
ese 


ciple. Doubtless, when examining 
inequalities, it did not escape the right hon, 
Gentleman’s attention that there are in this 
House 12 county Members representing 
an average of 273 electors each; 12 others 
with 581; 12 with 786; 12 with 1,595; 
12 with 2,786; and 12 with an average of 
6,810 each. Of these 72 county consti- 
tuencies, 60 have 106,669 electors, whilst 
the 12 number 163,452. The 60 send 90 
Members, the 12 only 24 Members to this 
House. I have said, there has been no 
advance or improvement in our representa- 
tion for a certain period. I apprehend it 
will be found there has been retrogression. 
Taking the numbers as shown by the re- 
turn of the hon. Member for Bristol, and 
comparing the electors in each constituency 
in 1850 with the numbers at various periods 
since 1832, I find 184 of the constituencies 
with a less number of electors now than 
they had in former years. If told the gross 
number of electors has increased, I reply, 
the increase has been in counties where ex- 
traordinary exertions have been used for 
special objects, or in boroughs that have 
within or around them the elements of 
rapid progression. Thus the West Riding 
of Yorkshire has inereased from 18,000 to 
36,000; South Lancashire from 10,000 to 
21,000; Marylebone from 9,000 to 18,000; 
and the Tower Hamlets from 11,000 to 
22,000. Notwithstanding the large addi- 
tions made by active exertions to such con- 
stituencies as North and South Lancashire, 
North and South Cheshire, and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, the registers of the 
English counties for 18 7, compared 
with those for 1849-50, show a positive 
decrease from the latter period of 13,600 
electors. Had the counties referred to re- 
mained stationary, as numbers, 
the decrease would have been 42,800. In 
Ireland the retrogression has been so great 
as to compel a partial remedy to save the 
constituencies from extinction. And — 
this point I would take leave to observe, 

I ean see no reason for a different 
franchise for Ireland than for England. 
They should be identical. Until we have 
equal laws for the two countries, we shall 
fail to obtain the confidence of the Irish 
people, or, I would venture to say, to de- 
serve it. It is sometimes urged that 
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base electoral power on mere numbers 
would be unjust to property. The answer 
to such a fallacy is, that in this country at 
least numbers and property are cvexistent 
and coextensive, and that whether we test 
the present electoral system by numbers or 
by property, or ty the two combined, it 
will be found equally anomalous and unjus- 
tifiable. The statistics given by Alexander 
Mackay, in his aes wre on Electoral Re- 
form, have frequently been quoted in this 
House, and never been controverted. He 
gave the property assessed to the poor’s- 
rate for 1841 at eighty-five millions, and 
of this sum states seven millions are repre- 
sented in this-House by 330 Members, and 
78,000,000, by 326 Members. He gives 
the assessment of the borough of Honiton 
at 8,000/. to 9,0007., whilst it sends the 
same number of Members as Liverpool, 
assessed at 1,500,0007. Seven other bo- 
roughs, with an aggregate assessment of 
85,0001. a year, return as many men to 
Parliament as Middlesex, with a rateable 
value of more than 7,000,000/. I will not 
pursue these illustrations further; sufficient 
has been said to.show that the present 
mode of returning Members to this House 
is neither based on numbers nor property; 
neither is it based on reason, honesty, nor 
the principles of our Constitution. The 
tendency of the system is to render this 
assembly subservient to the Upper House, 
and thus to place in the hands of the Peers 
& power alike dangerous to the liberties of 
the people and the just privileges of the 
Sovereign. By reason of the numerous 
nomination boroughs, the influence of their 
territorial p»wer, and the Chandos Clause 
of the Reform Act, the Peers are enabled 
to send into this House a sufficient number 
of their relatives and supporters to dictate 
terms to every Administration. Nor is this 
the only evil: the Government themselves 
are chosen from this class, and placemen 
and place-seekers enter through boroughs 
where Government patronage is all power- 
ful, or where money and influence are om- 
nipotent. Intimidation, corruption, and 
various modes of demoralisation, are the 
consequence; and the House of Commons, 
instead of being a real representation of 
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the whole people, is virtually the represen- 
tation of the Peers, the Army, the Navy, 
the Church, and the Government. The 
effects of the system on the taxation and | 
expenditure of the ceuntry are an unequal | 
and oppressive mode of raising the public | 
revenue, by which the trade and commerce | 
of the country are restricted, and the health 
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and morals of the people deteriorated. ~The 
burdens are made to press in the inverse 
ratio of the power to sustain them; those 
are touched lightly whose means are the 
largest, and those pressed to the earth 
whose poverty might plead exemption. In 
the alotetvetiod py the funds so raised, less 
regard is had for the interests of the public 
service than for the conciliation of those 
who can command large Parliamentary in- 
fluence: hence each barren rock or un- 
wholesome swamp is made the seat of a 
petty but costly settlement, in which go- 
vernors, lieutenant governors, and a host 
of officials, may find patronage and pay; 
useless but expensive diplomatic missions 
are sent to various parts of the world; pe 
sions and sinecures are distributed with an 
unsparing hand; and a system of Church 
patronage rigorously maintained, as inju- 
rious to reljgion as it is offensive to the 
consciences of a large portion of our fellow 
subjects. These things are the natural 
fruits of such a system, and must be en- 
dured until the people obtain their just 
share of political power. It is to remedy 
the evils of this system morally, polit- 
ieally, and financially, that we seek to 
widen the basis of representation, and to 
confer the right upon every adult male who 
shall have occupied a house, or part of a 
house, for twelve months, irrespective of 
the payment of rates. It is because I be- 
lieve the plan of Reform proposed by my 
hon. Friend would amend the evils I have 
enumerated, and because I believe it to 
be practical, safe, and cunstituuonal, that 
I give him my humble but earnest sup- 
port. There may be those who appre- 
hend dangers or difficulties in a plan which 
would augment four or fivefold the number 
of electors in the United Kingdom. I be- 
lieve such apprehensions to be fallacious; 
the danger, if any, would arise from a 
very different cause—the refusal to act 
justly towards men who not only know 
their rights, but their power to enforce 
them. Any reform in Parliament. which 
shall not recognise the constitutional rights 
of the wealth-producing classes, will fail 
to allay the present discontent, and create 
a spirit of hostility to the governing body 
which it will hereafter be very difficult 
toallay. It will not have escaped atten- 
tion, that whilst differences of opinion have 
arisen as to the extent to which enfran- 
chisement should be carried, there is a 
very general feeling in favour of the. ballot. 
Employers of labour, equally with the em- 
ployed, agree that the extension of the 
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franchise without the ballot would be little 
better than mockery. I speak under cor- 
rection, but I believe the Motion of my 
hon. Friend asks no more than the Consti- 
tution guarantees to those who bear the 
burdens and fight the battles of the State. 
I believe it asks no more than is warranted 
by the loyalty and intelligence of the peo- 
ple. I believe it asks no more than is ne- 
cessary for the correction of those abuses 
which time and a vicious system have in- 
troduced. The present period of compara- 
tive prosperity and domestic tranquillity is 
eminently adapted for the peaceful settle- 
ment of this important question. The 
only sounds we now hear against the ex- 
elusion under which the people labour, are 
those of calm remonstrance and enlighten- 
ed reason; but none may venture to pre- 
dict the consequences under other and less 
favourable circumstances. The burdens 
which are now heavy may then become 
insupportable. The evils now tolerated 
may then assume an aspect which may ex- 
cite the masses to desperation, and they 
may then approach this House in an atti- 
tude which all would deprecate, but none be 
able to resist. Should such a time arrive, 
which I trust the wisdom of the House 
will avert, then should we see the folly of 
treating with contumely the reasonable 
demands of millions of irritated and de- 
spised subjects. Timely concessions to 
their prayers would, on the contrary, be 
met by gratitude and affection; and the 
elevation of the people to their just rank 
in the Constitution would be better than a 
wall of brass against our enemies. Then 
should we witness a ready contribution to 
funds known to be expended for the bene- 
fit of all, and a willing observance of laws 
made with the consent of the whole people. 
I beg to thank the House for the atten- 
tion it has paid to the imperfect observa- 
tions I have submitted on this great ques- 
tion, and to assure hon. Members that 
whatever may be the present result, I am 
certain the time is not distant when they 
will rightly appreciate the great interests 
at stake, and yield to the justice of our de- 
mands. I conclude with expressing the 
hope that whatever differences of opinion 
may exist, nothing that I have said will be 
conceived as of a personal nature, but 
called forth by an earnest desire to pro- 
mote that which I believe essential to the 
peace, happiness, and contentment of the 
people. 

Motion made and Question proposed— 
“ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
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that every man of full age, and not subj 
mental or legal disability, who shall have 
resident occupier of a house, or of part 
as a lodger, for twelve months, and 
duly rated to the poor of that parish 
shall be registered as an Elector, be 
to vote for a Representative in Parliament. 

“ Also, by enacting that votes shall be taken 
ballot, that the duration of Parliaments shall 
exceed three years, and that the proportion of Re- 
presentatives be made more consistent with the 
amount of population and property.” 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND, who, from 
the low tone in which he spoke, and the 
continual coughing in the House, was very 
imperfectly heard in the gallery, was un- 
derstood to commence by observing that 
the excuse which had been made by hon. 
Gentlemen who were so anxious for a dis- 
solution of Parliament for bringing on this 
Motion at this particular time, that it was 
a time of comparative tranquillity, would 
justify a vast number of other Motions on 
all sorts of subjects. Still, there were 
some circumstances which placed the ques- 
tion before them in a peculiar light. For 
instance, there were not less than six Gen- 
tlemen who had had the kindness to give 
notice of no less than eight measures now 
on the notice +n of the House for the 
improvement of the representative system, 
and this certainly forced the question upon 
the consideration of the Government in a 
way in which it had 000 5 | nevér been 
pressed before. He trusted, however, that 
under these circumstances the present Go- 
vernment would avoid the errors of former 
Governments, and would not, by refusing 
to entertain the measure, give occasion to 
others, as they had done on a former ocea- 
sion, to take advantage of the impatience 
of the country, and bring forward a mea- 
sure really revolutionary for the purpose of 
advancing the interests of their own faction. 
Now, before entering into the principle of 
the Bill, he would refer to something which 
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-appeared to him to have an adventitious 


importance attached to it—he meant the 
ballot. That appeared to him to be a 
question in which they, the representatives, 
had no concern; for what could it signify 
to them how the electors voted for them, 
whether secretly or openly—whether etand- 
ing upon one leg or upon two? It seem- 
ed to him to be a question fairly left to 
the electors themselves. He had certain 
reasons for preferring the ballot, but he 
was not going into that question now, 
as there was to be a distinct discussion 
with reference to it. The main objec- 
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tion, among others, to the old Reform 
Bill was, that it contained no principle 
in it; neither was there any principle 
in the one which the noble Lord at 
the head of the late Government had re- 
cently proposed. The right of voting, for 
example, was connected with 10/. But 
there was no more connexion between the 
right of voting and 10/. than between that 
right and 9/. 19¢. 6d. The same thing 
might be said with regard to a 51. fran- 
chise, for there was no more connexion be- 
tween 51. and the right of voting, than be- 
tween 4/. 19s. 6d. and that right. It was 
altogether a want of prineiple. Now, with 
respect to the elective franchise, he laid 
this down as the true principle, namely, 
that the right of exercising the elective 
franchise was coextensive with direct ser- 
vice to the State. He used those words 
advisedly, because not only did he mean by 
this expression to include those into whose 
onan the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

irectly put his hands, but all those from 
whom a rate collector of any kind obtained 
contributions; but he went further, and he 
said that where men were too poor to have 
anything in their pockets to tempt the col- 
lector, but had yet rendered their own per- 
sonal service to the State as soldiers or 
militiamen, they should, after their dis- 
charge, be entitled also to the exercise of 
the franchise. You may call this house- 
hold siffrage, or universal suffrage, or by 
any other name you please. I am contend- 
ing for things not for names. It might 
easily be shown that what you call universal 
suffrage, was really, originally, the practice 
of our ancestors. The question was not 
between 40s. and 39s., but 40s. was the 
lowest amount of property possessed by 
any freeman. He had stated broadly the 
extent to which he thought the number of 
electors should be increased; but he con- 
fessed that in this, as in all political things, 
there were two sides to the question. 
When they added to the number of elec- 
tors, they did not add similar thiugs to 
similar things. 
of electors of the same kind, but of elec- 
tors of a very different kind; and it was 
exceedingly difficult to form an opinion of 
the number of poor voters that there would 
be in comparison with the rich. As a very 
slight illustration upon this point, yet one 
so slight that he scarcely ventured to apply 
it, he would take the’case of the contribu- 
tors to savings banks, and he found that 
out of 1,000,000 of such contributors there 
were but 2,000 possessed of 200. and up- 
Mr. H. Drummond 
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wards, while there were no fewer than 
677,000 of less than 201. It is 
elear, therefore, that in extending the suf- 
frage, you not only increase it numerically, 
that is, you not only add to it the number of 
those who have nothing, but the numbers 
of those who have nothing so far exceed the 
numbers of those that have something, 
that for all practical purposes the power of 
election will be altogether in the hauds of 
upers in the proportion of 677 to 2. 
aking that as some guide to the other 
question, they would, when they had ex- 
tended the franchise to the extent he had 
already named, be representing the po- 
verty of the country, and the wealth would 
be left unrepresented. One said that there 
was no danger to be apprehended from this, 
because the people were exceedingly loyal 
and well disposed; and another talked of 
the spread and influence of education; but 
there was no connexion between voting and 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, or be- 
tween voting and ‘ skilled labour,” as it 
was called. The argument showed, how- 
ever, that those who used it had perceiy- 
ed the danger arising from extending the 
franchise so widely, and that they were try- 
ing by insufficient means to correct that 
evil. It was an evil which ought to be 
corrected, but it was not to be correeted by 
limiting the franchise to 51., nor by eon- 
necting it with education of any kind. Now 
he came to the next principle involved, 
which was that of property qualification in 
Members. What was meant by the good 
old times of the Constitution, of which they 
heard and read so much in the writings of 
the noble Lord, he knew not; but this he 
knew, that no persons ever could go into 
that House who were not possessed of pro- 
perty. Property at that time, of course, 
consisted of land, because trade was ori- 
ginally confined, first to the Jews, and 
then to the Lombards, and afterwards to 
the Flemings, and these were foreigners, 
Now, however, things had totally i 
The essential was property; the aeci 
had been land. It did not signify what 
the property was, but they must keep up 
that property qualification. When fee. 
Gentlemen introduced Motions for the 
abolition of that qualification, they gave as 
@ reason that the House did not mind its 
own rules—that persons swore they were 
worth so much, but that they knew that 
they were not, That was a bad argument. 
It ruled too much through our whole sys- 
tem. We encouraged jurors to break their 
oaths, and find a man not guilty when they 
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knew that he was, because they had taken 
it into their heads that the punishment of 
death ought not to be inflicted. The only 
way was for them to do their duty, and 
leave to others the consequences of neg- 
lecting theirs; and, if they wished men not 
to perjure themselves in that House, — 
not appoint a permanent Commission, 
as had been sent down to St. Albans? 
Property and power must be in the same 
hands, or property cannot exist, for an 
equality of — was an equality of goods. 
erever there were two animals, and one 
had got something to eat, and the other 
had not, unless the one that had the some- 
thing to eat were stronger than the other, 
depend upon it there would be a battle be- 
tween them. So, if there were two men 
alongside each other, one rich and the 
other poor, and the rich man had not 
something or other wherewith to defend 
his riches, which the poor man did not 
possess, there would be a free trade be- 
tween them pretty quickly. Property and 
power must go together, for civilised so- 
ciety was alone constituted to preserve ac- 
quired property. It was a very grave 
question to what extent this reform ought 
to go; for what they were to provide against 
was, not the peaceable times in which 
we were living, but difficult times which 
might arise. A ship was not worth a far- 
thing that would only sail in smooth water; 
and we must have a constitution that would 
weather a storm. Passions will ever carry 
everything before them, and no education 
will teach men to starve contentedly. 
Times had been, and would come again, 
when there must be masses ef starving 
people: the greatest mental anguish that 
it is possible for human nature to endure, 
is for a man to see his children perishing 
for lack of food, which he sees all around 
him, and yet is unable to procure for them; 
and we might rest assured that the suffer- 
ings of an Ugolino were equally keen, 
whether occasioned by a constitutional go- 
vernment, or by a Florentine tyrant.. The 
noble Lord had said, that his object in 
adding the small boroughs to each other, 
was in order to keep up the balance 
between the agricultural and commercial 
interests. But this cannot be so done; 
beeause the boroughs are not in the pos- 
session of the landed interests; and if he 
could, it would only be to perpetuate the 
eontention between the classes. The thing 
is totally impossible. The amalgamation 
was becoming greater and greater every day, 
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|and he it would continue to do so, 
He wanted to see the great estates more 


subdivided, and the numbers of landed pro- 
prietors continually increased; not by for- 
cible means as chr Poy iby 
countries, but by an ope- 
ration of natural causes. It is for this ob. 
ect that I have laboured for a Registration 
ill; I want to see the conveyance of land 
easy, the title secure, and the expense 
small. There will, however, always be 
great difference between the conduct of 
persons holding sans we and permanent 
property. The labourer, for example, looks 
no further than the end of the week, and 
whether he spends 5s. or 51. he consumes 
it all. The manufacturer looks no further 
than the end of the year, and if he has 
bought his raw material at such a price, 
so that he has gained y the manufacture 
and sale he is content: but the proprietor 
of land is always labouring upon its per- 
manent improvement. He does not limit 
his views to the end of the week, nor to 
the end of the year; and therefore it is 
that he has a permanent attachment to the 
honour and interest of the country, which 
is nowhere to be found but in the owners 
and cultivators of the soil. The rest of the 
community are mere Jews, and Lombards, 
or Flemings, under the appearance of Eng- 
lishmen, but with the feelings of foreigners. 
There was a good annexed to the old rotten 
boroughs. Many of them had been origi- . 
nally given with the intention of conferring 
power upon the owners of them; and the 
advantage was, that they were enabled to 
insure the return to that House of 
whom they thought it desirable to have there. 
You have destroyed this means without 
roviding an equivalent, and the consequence 
a been that the noble Lord at the head 
of the late Government had been continu- 
ally reproached on account of the narrow- 
ness of the basis of his Administration. He 
granted there was oe in that; but 
until some hon. Gentlemen had to try the 
difficulty of forming an Administration, 
they would not know that it was not al- 
ways so easy to put men into the places 
that they ought to hold, for they would 
have to consider not only who was the best 
men, but whether some enlightened con- 
stituency might not prefer an empty chat- 
terer to the wisest and best statesman that 
ever lived. He did not want to recur to 
the rotten boroughs, nor did he think that 
the noble Lord mended the matter in the 
least by his maneuvre of annexing small 
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towns to them; but what Parliament might 
do was this—they might make the Minis- 
ters, as their servants, whoever they were, 
and to whichever House they belonged, 
come into the House whenever they wanted 
to interrogate them about the way in which 
they were conducting the business of their 
departments. If they did that, they would 
immediately emancipate the hands of Go- 


vernment, would gain the possibility of | 
‘discussion more important than the one in 
larger basis, and would invariably get much | which they were engaged. He did not say 
better servants. If ever he should turn a | 
reformer, that which he should like to re- Motion of this kind introduced at this 


form would be the House of Lords. It was | 


forming an Administration upon a much 


the weakest part of our Constitution, and 
that which required most to be strength- 
ened. The power of the House of Com- 
mons had increased, and was increasing. 
It ought to be diminished, and he wanted 
the strength of the House of Lords to with- 
stand that House. There was one prac- 
tice which ought certainly to be put an 
end to, which was that of voting by proxy; 
it is quite indefensible, and no man and no 
class can afford wantonly to incur merited 
odium: Another evil, which had been 
before referred to, was that of pauper 
noblemen who were unable to support the 
dignity of their station. Sir William Tem- 
ple long ago foresaw this evil, and endea- 
voured to provide for it. There could be 
no greater misfortune befall any country 
than that it should be brought to the state 
in which France was immediately before 
the revolution. Power ought also to be 
given to the Crown of naming Peers for 
ife, because there were many persons who 
in that sphere might be of considerable ad- 
vantage, and might render real service to 
the country, without having the means of 
transmitting to their agreed that which 
was necessary to enable them to uphold 
the dignity of the Peerage. 

Sm WILLIAM PAGE WOOD said, 
that the hon. Member for West Surrey had 
commenced by stating that he thought the 
hon, Member for Montrose had pursued a 
somewhat singular course in wasting, as he 
had been pleased to call it, the time of the 
House inya discussion upon this subject, 
while, on,the other hand, he was impress- 
ing on the Government the extreme neces- 
sity oa dissolution of Parliement. If the 

ight hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had indeed adopted the sugges- 
tion which had been thrown out by the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) of avail- 
ing himself of the Thursday nights for carry- 
Mr. H. Drummond 
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ing on the affairs of the Government, and 
expediting the business of the Session, 
then there might have been some founda- 
tion for the ch that they were wasti 

time in a Pr man. that might be aa 
poned until the more serious business of 
the House had been carried through. - But 
he apprehended, as that was not the case, 
that, next to the supplies and the defence 
of the country, there was really hardly any 


‘thot the result could be very serious of a 


period, but the discussion itself was one of 
a highly important character. He thought 


_ they were more particularly called upon to 


enter into a discussion of this character at 
the present time, in consequence of those 
principles of government which had been 
laid down by the Earl of Derby; for he 
understood the noble Earl distinctly to have 
said, not merely that he was eer to 

roceeding any further with the Bill which 
had been introduced by the noble Lord the 
Member for London for the amendment of 
the representative system, but he had de- 
clared, in unequivocal terms, that the prin- 
ciple of his Government would be to oppose 
what he was pleased to call the proceedings 
of demagogues, and to uphold the monarchy 
against democracy. The noble Earl, in 
using the word ‘‘democracy,’’ no doubt 
thought of the tale of giving a dog a bad name 
and hanging him. ‘ Democracy” might 
be a very good or a very bad word, accord- 
ing to the sense in which the noble Earl 
used it; but what did the noble Earl mean 
by it when-he contrasted his principles of 
government with those of the Government 
which he had succeeded? Had the Go- 
vernment which the noble Earl had suc- 
ceeded in any way advanced democracy in 


| its bad sense ? In its bad sense it meant no 


doubt insurrection. In its bad sense we had 
enough, and more than enough, perhaps, 
to dissatisfy us with it on the Continent. 
In its bad sense two feeble attempts had 
been made to wield democracy on the part 
of two feeble democrats, whom he would 
not more particularly indicate, within the 
time of the late Government. Those at- 
tempts had not been in any way advanced 
by the Government of the noble Lord; but 
they had been most signally put down, in 
one case by the energy and ability of Lord 
Clarendon, and in the other by the energy 
and ability of the then Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, sustained as he 
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had been by the good sense and feeling of 
the large mass of the people of England. 
But democracy was a very pliable word— 
like Protection. Democracy might mean 
the total exclusion of the monarehical prin- 
ciple, or it might mean only justice to the 
people at large. Let the House look at the 
Governments of Europe at this moment, 
consider what they were, the principles on 
which they were carried on, and see if 
those were prospering from which the de- 
mocratic element was entirely excluded. 
There were on the Continent of Europe 
only two principles of government observ- 
ed—he omitted altogether what were called 
‘* military oceupations,” which now pre- 
vailed in some parts of the Continent, be- 
cause he considered them no Governments 
at all. There was the high monarchical prin- 
ciple which might be found in Austria and 
Russia, where it was developed in its most 
favourable light, where it was conceived 
that they best secured order by having an 
hereditary Sovereign (as we had in this 
country), and that the cause of order and 
good government was to be preserved by 
investing that sovereign with an imaginary 
perfection, not given to any earthly power, 
which would enable him, with the assistance 
of a small council of his own nobility, with 
a paternal and fostering hand, to provide 
for the happiness and welfare of his people. 
The notion was that which had been ex- 
pressed sometimes by persons of very strong 
principles of the old school of this country, 
that the people had nothing to do with the 
laws but to obey them; and, accordingly, 
in those countries that principle was carried 
out to the full extent. But what was the 
result of it? If we could have really a 
perfect sovereign—perfect in all kingly 
virtues and abilities—if we could have a 
human being endowed with that superemi- 
nent wisdom that he would be able to pro- 
vide for the welfare of a whole community 
of his own autocratic wisdom, then, indeed, 
the dream of the poet might be realised— 
“* Nunquam libertas gratior extat 
Quam sub rege pio.” 
But the thing had never been seen, and 
the result of trusting any men with that 
species of power had been to corrupt them 
on the one side, and to make them arbi- 
trary and capricious; while, on the other 
hand, it had reduced the people politically 
to the condition of children, never arriving 
at the dignity of thought, nor exercising 
the powers of an enlightened manhood. 
The result realised the wish of the Em- 
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r Francis, who once told certain pro- 
it was not learned men he wanted, 
but good subjects. So this class of mon- 
archs did not want to educate the people; 
they did not want to instruct them; they 
did not want to help them to aid them- 
selves, because, if they did, they would 
soon find out the monstrous imposture of 
their system of government, and the 
whole would fall to pieces. The result 
was, that if any degree of enlightenment 
or any advance of education did take place 
among the people, and they sought for 
any political enfranchisement, their remedy 
was to put them down, either by means of 
spies, or by the mockery of their tribunals; . 
and if those would not do, then to put them 
down by means of an armed foree. There 
was an opposite principle of carrying on 
the Government—the principle which had 
been adopted in this country, and which, 
though it bad not been carried out to the 
same perfection as with us, had been also 
adopted in some other countries of Europe. 
It was this: We had an hereditary Sove- 
reign; and he thought we had secured 
good order by such a course. We had, 
besides, a council composed of persons 
who, at all events, by their property and 
station, had the means of acquiring, and 
might be presumed to have acquired— 
for in politics we must always deal with 
large generalities—a certain degree of in- 
formation to fit them for forming an upper 
chamber of legislation. There was a second 
chamber composed of the representatives 
of the people. According to this system, 
the people, instead of being repressed, 
instead of being prevented from thinking 
for themselves, and made the objects of an 
absurd paternal care, were invited to look 
to their own interests, and to govern them- 
selves. They were regularly trained by 
means of municipalities and otherwise to 
manage their own local affairs in the way 
which they thought best calculated to se- 
eure their own happiness and comfort; 
and, being possessed of this political edu- 
cation, the Government were not afraid to 
intrust them with the further power of 
choosing those persons whom they thought 
best fitted to represent their opinions in 
the Commons’ House of Parliament; and 
this was the democratic principle which 
existed in the institutions of this country 
—a principle which gave to a large 
portion of the people the just right which 
they had, and which he trusted would 
always maintain, not of being governed on 
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the notion of their being in their infancy 
and childhood, but of being governed as 
free men, and as members of a free State. 
Now, he called the former of these prin- 
eiples the a je of fear, and the latter 
the principle of confidence; and on the 
pine of confidence he had always pro- 

when he maintained that there 

ought to be a liberal extension of the fran- 
chise, He believed it would very soon be 
found by all nations that there was no safe 
basis on which government could rest ex- 
cept the secure — of the confidence 
and affection of the people—but not on 
fection alone, for that might be the sub- 
ject of impulse, and that was too slight a 
foundation on which to rest; it was 
equally necessary that the people should 
be politically educated, so as to enable 
them to act for themselves, to exercise 
their minds and their judgment, and to 
appreciate the high moral and intellectual 
ualities which fitted men to take a share in 
@ representation of the country. If that 
were so, he asked if the noble Earl who 
spoke of acting on the monarchical, and 
deprecated the democratic —- was 
prepared to propose any change in our 
institutions—he meant in a retrograde 
sense? Was he prepared to limit that 
confidence which had hitherto been reposed 
in the people of England? If he was not 
prepared to limit that confidence, on what 
grounds did he bring forward the claim to 
whieh he had just referred as a supereminent 
qualification of the members of his Admin- 
istration, as compared with their prede- 
cessors, to the government of the country ? 
Was the noble Lord prepared to say that 
the franchise should never be extended ? 
If he was prepared to say that he would 
oe extend it, there was an end of the 
neiple of confidence, and all that we 
bon then have would be the monstrosity 
of an oligarchical democracy. To confine 
the representative power to 1,000,000 out 
of 4,000,000 or 4,500,000 of the male 
population—to act upon the deadening 
ruide of want of confidence, would be 
fatal to the life and energy of the nation, 
and would be destructive of any system 
of government. He would say at once, 
with reference to the noble Earl’s declara- 
tion, that the noble Earl might say what 
he would, but no Government could ever 
stand many months in this country, ecer- 
tainly not for years, which should commit 
fatal error which one of the greatest 

of our publie men committed when in 
Sir W. P. Wood 
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power, of declaring that there should be 
no reform in the representation of the 

ple. Surely our whole life in this 

was one of progress; and why should we 
stand still in the reform of our representa. 
tion more than in anything else? The 
hon. Member for West Surrey (Mr. Drum. 
mond) had advanced the most si 
doctrines upon this subject that he had 
ever heard. The hon. Member said, “ You 
admit that there is danger in extending 
the suffrage, but you tell us to rely upon 
the affections of the well-disposed and en- 
lightened portion of the peo But sup- 
pese all these good dispositions should go 
off, where will you be?”’ He (Sir W. P. 
Wood) would ask the hon. Member whe 
ther, if they brought those large numbers 
to which he had referred within the pale of 
the constitution, they would be more danger. 
ous there than they would be without the 


pale? Their numbers were the same without ~ 


as within the pale, and their power was just 
as great. The hon. Member had used the 
curious illustration of a pair of wild ani- 
mals—the one starving and the other with 
a portion of food in his possession, and he 
had said that the starving animal would 
soon possess himself of the food if he 
were the stronger of the two. Now, this 
illustration might have been a very formid- 
able one during the existence of a corn 
law; it might have been so, for instance, 
when the common people were starving in 
1817-18, and when there was an upre- 
formed Parliament, whom the people be- 
lieved to be the authors of the calbsaiogs 
But, happily, we had obtained a reformed 
Parliament, and as a matter of course, 
the monstrous abuse of the corn laws had 
been swept away; and when he was first 
thrown into contact with a Parliamentary 
constituency during the disastrous year 
1847—when the loaf, instead of 5d., as 
now, was selling at 11$d., he was happy 
to be able to tell them that that high price 
was owing not to the hand of man, but of 
God—that the searcity was a dispensation 
of Providence, and not a dearth made by 
human legislation—and that it became them 
to be patient. Now, he could not have said 
that during the existence of the corn laws. 
Then, again, the hon. Member asked what 
had the House to do with the ballot—it is 
@ great question forourconstituents. Now, 
he was going to follow his good example, 
and not enter into the discussion of ¢ 

question then. He had voted upon it last 
Session, and he should prebably have an 
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re of voting upon it again this 
ion; but he could not allow the obser- 
vation to which he had just alluded to pass 
unnoticed. He (Sir W. P. Wood) admit- 
ted that the ballot was a question for the 
constituencies; but unfortunately the con- 
stituencies could do nothing in it without 
the help of Parliament. He believed that 
most of the large constituencies wished so 
to vote; he knew that his own did. The 
House was constantly told on Motions of 
this kind to regard them with great alarm, 
for here was the progress of democracy; 
and they were told to take care, and look 
at France. Well, he had looked a great 
deal at France, and he had come to the 
conclusion that, if they wished to save 
this country from the calamities of France, 
they should avoid the enormous errors 
whieh had occasioned them. They all 
knew that up to the time of the first Re- 
volution, France was under the species of 
government which he had before described; 
in other words, the central power was 
everything, and the people nothing. The 
people never had any political education 
whatever. A small portion of political 
education was to be found in one profes- 
sion, namely, the law, in consequence of 
the existence of the local Parliaments; 
but as to education to fit the people for 
the management of the affairs of Govern- 
ment, there was none. The people were, 
besides, enormously oppressed. The re- 
sult of the paternal Government was, that 
the large body of the nobles, and those 
who had influence at eourt, were ex- 
empt from taxation, while the mass of 
the people were heavily burdened. The 
people at length became exasperated, 
and rose up in a fearful and tremendous 
revolution, the like of which, he trusted, 
from our better system of government, we 
should never experience in this country. 
The consequence had been, that the 
people had continued in a perpetual 
state of confusion ever since—unable to 
settle down to any fixed system of go- 
vernment—grasping every now and then 
with childlike feeling at anything new 
which they saw in the constitutions of 
other countries, and trying te engraft it 
on their own, but never attempting any- 
thing original for themselves, in aceord- 
anee with the genius of their own system. 
No person who had ever presided over that 
-eountry——not even Louis Philippe, who, 
che admitted, had much prudence and much 
thought—had ever attempted to rule upon 
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ly, that of confidence and reliance u 
people, which would have induced hen, 
if he wished to imitate anything in our 
system of government at sll, to have com- 
menced by training the people in the 
exercise of municipal and local self-govern- 
ment, and so to have them for 
the exercise of the higher funetions of 
government. Instead of that, however, 
everything was managed in Paris, and 
orders sent down to the Prefects on every 
occasion, without exhibiting the slightest 
confidence in the se so that when, 
at length, it was red that universal 
suffrage should prevail, not one of the 
people knew how to exercise the great 
and important trust that had been reposed 
in them. One remarkable feature in the 
last portentous revolution in Franee was, 
that when the President declared from (he 
had almost said) the throne, that there 
was to be universal suffrage, there was a 
very general voting, but not one public 
meeting was held. Only conceive such a 
state of things in England! Why, if 
there had been a change of one-tenth 
of the magnitude of that which 
lately taken place in France, we should 
have had meetings assembled in every 
borough, county, and parish, to express 
their views upon it, with a chairman to 
preside over each of them, with resolutions 
put in proper form, and with a decision by 
@ majority, to which the minority would 
have bowed. The French people had 
never known what it was to bow to the 
opinion of a majority, and to be guided by 
public meetings; in fact no meetings were 
had except in the case of a few elubs in 
Paris; and when the people found them- 
selves in a minority they immediately con- 
cluded that the only thing to be done was 
to have recourse toarms. This was the 
example which was put before them to 
frighten them from enlarging the franchise 
and extending political education. For his 
part he would urge their state of things as 
@ warning why they should do it—why 
they should not allow a large mass of the 
people to be excluded from the franchise 
until they were driven at last to admit them 
by fear and panic. The hon. Member for 
West Surrey had told them he did nat 
know what the noble Earl meant by the 
constitution of England—that he had never 
had been able to find it. He (Sir W. P. 
Wood) was certain the hon. Member never 
had—for he had told them. that it was a 
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~ of our constitution to retain the small 
ughs, for the purpose of admitting into 
Parliament men of talent and intelligence 
who might otherwise be unable to gain ad- 
mittance. He (Sir W. P. Wood) admitted 
that the small boroughs had had that ad- 
vantage, but it was no intentional one; it 
was a mere accident; it was no part of the 
constitution. It was at once time consid- 
ered by constituencies to be a burden to 
send representatives to Parliament; and 
they were therefore only given to large 
towns; and there was no such intention 
with regard to small boroughs as was stated 
by the hon. Member. The real fact was, 
that at the time of their Reform Bill, that 
was one of the abuses of the representa- 
tive system, which if it had not been re- 
medied, and the small boroughs swept away 
by Parliament, would have destroyed the 
constitution. He would tell the hon. Mem- 
ber what his notion of the constitution of 
England was: It was like the common 
law of England. The common law was 
not to be found in any book, but in the 
long-settled habits and practices of our 
ancient kingdom, which had become inter- 
woven with, and formed part and parcel of 
our judicial system; and so of the consti- 
tution. They must not expect to find the 
constitution written down in Blackstone or 
in any other author, or even in the Statute- 
book; but they would find it in the system 
of Parliamentary practice which kad grown 
up in the course of ages, and which he 
would take the liberty of calling the con- 
stitutional path of government in this coun- 
try. Now, this constitution just made the 
difference between the French and other 
foreign systems of government, which 
adopted abstract views into their dead sys- 
tems; whereas ours was a living system; 
it had grown with our growth, and was in 
@ constant process of development, and did 
not borrow from other systems that which 
did not assimilate with the institutions and 
sane of the country. Our system had 

m carried onward by the Reform Bill, 
and not a moment too soon: and now the 
hon. Member for Surrey has asked why 
the noble Lord the Member for London 
should have brought forward a new Reform 
Bill at a time when all was quiet, easy, and 

eable. He (Sir W. P. Wood) main- 
tained that this was just the time in which 
such a matter ought to be brought forward. 
It was the most fatal error that ever hap- 
pened to withhold relief from the Roman 
Catholics until those who then wielded the 
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Government were obliged to declare that 
it could no longer be withheld, because, al. 
though they retained their original opinions 
against it, there would be a civil*war in 
Ireland if the relief: was not conceded, 
Anything more fatal to the constitution and 
good government, he could not conceive, 
We were near the same pass at the time 
of the Reform Bill. He admitted that 
there was considerable danger, and an in- 
road on the ordinary course of our proce- 
dure, in the political unions which then ex- 
isted; but happily the Government were 
wise enough to take warning. He held 
that it was of great importance that that 
measure had been brought forward by a 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) in whom 
the people had great confidence, because 
on that subject he had always retained the 
same opinion; he had brought forward 
similar Motions from time to time, and 
could therefore honestly say that he had 
brought it forward, not in consequence of 
intimidation, bat because he’ wished to 
carry out the principles which he had al- 
ways upheld. Take the case of the corn 
laws, which were repealed only just in time. 
Suppose that the famine in 1847, and the 
outbreak in France in 1848, had occurred 
while the corn laws remained unrepealed, 
what a fearful position we should have been 
in! He maintained that such reforms 
should be made in peaceful times, and that 
we should always prepare for emergencies. 
He had stated that it was a part of the 
principle of the constitution that it should 
always go on expanding itself. He re- 
membered seeing a beautiful illustration in 
a speech which he had read. The speaker 
said that there must always be progress in 
life; that if they cut a certain number of 
trees in a forest in a given shape during the 
winter they would be all uniform and re- 
gular, but by the summer it would only be 
the dead trees that retained this uniformity 
—all that had life and energy in them 
would have lost their uniformity of shape. 
So it was with systems of government. 
The noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment had said that the country did not 
want continual changing and tampering 
with the constitution. Now, he (Sir W. P. 
Wood) would say in reply to that, that if 
we had a living principle in our system of 
government, we must expect to see altera- 
tions made in it every now and then. 
During the last 20 years we had had re- 
markable developments in everything else. 
Commerce and manufactures had expan- 
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ded, and new towns ‘had up. In 
the Reform Bill of the late Government it 
was pro to transfer the franchise 
of St. Albans to Birkenhead, a town that 
had no existence at the time the Re- 
form Bill was passed, and yet it had now 
grown so large as to be selected for the 
transfer of the vacant franchise. This 
was @ fact which spoke volumes on the 
subject. Railroads had also sprung up 
since then, and large towns were every- 
where arising near the railroads. Nor 
were the changes confined to physical de- 
velopment. There had been great pro- 
gress made in educational development 
within the same period. The National 
School Society had in that time raised the 
number of their pupils from 400,000 to up- 
wards of 1,000,000. The Dissenters had 
also been educating their people. Then 
look to the savings banks and benefit 
societies, and it would be found that the 
ne had greatly advanced as regarded 
abits of frugality and providence, as well 
as in educational intelligence. If in such 
things the people were advancing at this 
rate of improvement, why should all else 
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stand still, and those who had become more | 
frugal, more educated, more intelligent 
members of the community, be excluded 
from the enjoyment of the franchise? And 
if the present franchise was retained, a 
very large number of them would be ex- | 
eluded. He had stated to the House be- 

fore, that on the celebrated 10th of April, | 
1848, when there was so much anxiety felt 
for the peace of the country, there were 

between 200 and 300 workmen employed 

on the Houses of Parliament, who declined , 
to be sworn in as special constables, not | 
from any bad feeling, for they said they ' 
had no objection to guard the property, but | 
they would not be sworn in to go against 
‘their order.’’” And yet the hon. Member 
for West Surrey saw no danger in refusing 
to admit that class of people within the 
pale of the constitution. His (Sir W. P. 
Wood's) notion was, that if they included 
them among the other classes in a commu- 
nity of right, they would hear no more of 
these people considering themselves ‘‘ an 
order.”” The hon. Member for West Sur- 
rey said, that there was no principle in the 
Bill lately introduced by his noble Friend 
(Lord J. Russell). It was true that there 
was no principle involved in the difference 
between a 10/. and a 51. qualification; the 
principle was, that it was a test of intelli- 
gence and an interest in the affairs of the 


country, which might be gathered from a 
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man continuing to reside in a particular 
spot, and occupying a house, and being 
rhaps the father of a family. The hon. 
entleman might as well say that there 
was no principle in the qualification of a 
40s. freehold, which was a franchise as old 
as Parliament itself; and it was adopted as 
a test, though no doubt a rude one. He 
(Sir W. P. Wood) would so extend the fran- 
chise that he would not refuse the tests 
which were mentioned by the hon. Member 
for West Surrey ; but he thought there 
ought to be some test which was coupled 
with the fact of residence, which was most 
important. At the same time he (Sir W. 
P. Wood) at once admitted and 
on the principle of there being no abstract 
right. He never for a moment had ad- 
mitted the abstract right of anybody to 
anything in this country or in any other, 
He did not know anything about abstract 
rights. The kon. Gentleman who seconded 
this Motion had said something about his 
not understanding upon what principle such 
and such things had found their way into 
our constitution. Why, we had not gota 
cut-and-dried constitution. That had not 
been the case in England at all. They 


‘lived in a society as units of that vast cor- 


poration which formed the whole nation. 
That corporation was a living thing. They 
found certain means and appliances by 
which they could legitimately accomplish 
such changes as might be necessary, and 
every man set to work to effect those im- 
provements and reforms to the best of his 
ability without occasioning any disturbance 
whatever. That he apprehended to be 
the principle upon which they could pro- 
eeed, and not upon any principle of ab- 
stract right. But they must have general 
principles, though not abstract rights, and 
he said the right principle was to confide 
and trust in the people. They might be 
obliged to make exceptions, because it 
might be'said, ‘‘ We think education has 
not been sufficiently diffused to this part of 
the community,” or, ‘* We don’t think an- 
other portion of the community, from its 
local and shifting character, should be in- 
trusted with the franchise.” They had a 
right to lay down all these limitations for 
argument and discussion; but he did say it 
was a monstrous thing to assert that in 
this country, intelligent as the masses had 
become, there were only 1,000,000 of 
people qualified to exercise. the elective 
franchise. That was a principle to which 
he was not now prepared, and to which he 
never had been prepared, to accede. He 
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believed that they possessed two immense 


yo yet ae in the Se tion of this coun- 
try. He had said that there were other 
Governments—unfortunately, not many— 
in Europe which adopted our principles. 
One of the most distinguished (not as to 
its size, but as to its prosperity) was Bel- 
gium. Why had the representative system 
thriven there? Because the Government 
could have confidence in the people, who 
had been educated for ages in municipal 
vernment. The great municipalities of 
hent and Bruges and other towns, had 
given the people habits of political educa- 
tion and thought; and in that country, 
better than in any other on the Continent, 
had the representatiye system succeeded. 
The Belgian people had also another qual- 
ity, which he believed had been singularly 
favourable to this country. The English 
people were a strongly religious people—a 
le deeply imbued with religious faith. 

e had a deep confidence and trust in 
those principles, that they were the best 
security of order at all times, under any 
Government. Now, the same thing existed 
remarkably in Belgium. He was glad to 
make the admission that the people of that 
country were a ttn = 9 religious people, pro- 
fessing as they did the Roman Catholic 
religion, because during the last Session 
he had shown that he was not disposed to 
favour any encroachments on the part of 
that faith. He believed these circum- 
stances had been to them a great security; 
and sure he was that it would be a vast 
security to this country in any reform or 
extension of the franchise. He had now 
only a few words to say with respect to 
the course he would take upon the present 
Motion. That Motion had, he thought, 
been most valuable in eliciting discussion, 
and he considered it most important that 
the subject should be discussed at this time. 
That any Bill on the subject should now 
be passed, was entirely out of the question. 
He had supported the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) on three 
successive oceasions, and had said that he 
wished to see such a measure carried; but 
he had said, and he would repeat, that he 
was not—and he believed many hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had voted with that hon. Mem- 
ber were not—bigoted to this particular 
Motion. They desired to force, not this 
particular plan, but the principles of re- 
form upon the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. He had before said, that he be- 
lieved this matter to be so serious, so all- 
important to the welfare of the country, 
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that as long as the Government maintained 
silence on the subject, and would not ens 
gage to undertake an exténsion of the 
tanchise, he would continue to vote for 
this Motion, and for every other whieh 
might lead to such an extension, provided 
he thought they did not go beyond what 
he considered to be safe and proper limits, 
At the same time he had rg that he very 
much wished the Government, instead of 
telling the House what they did not like, 
would tell them what they did like, and 
would bring in some measure of their own, 
because their measure would be carried, 
while that now before the House could not, 
He voted in the last Session in favour of 
Mr. Locke King’s Motion for Reform, and 
on that occasion the noble Lord (Lord J; 
Russell) made a declaration of his desire 
for an extension of the franchise, He was 
delighted to hear that declaration, because 
he believed that if pressed in earnest by 
the noble Lord, such an extension would be 
adopted, before it was probable that any 
catastrophe could occur in consequence of 
the continued folly, as it appeared to him, 
of resisting an extension of the franchise. 
But not only was that declaration made by 
the noble Member for the City of London, 
but in the Queen’s Speech from the 
Throne, at the commencement ef the pre- 
sent Session, they had a declaration that 
the state of the representation was not satis- 
factory. He conceived, therefore, it was im- 
possible for any Government long to exist 
which opposed itself to this absolutely es- 
sential measure; he believed that what- 
ever Government might succeed a Govern- 
ment antagonistic to this measure, would, 
if it were not even desirous and willing, 
be compelled and obliged to bring in @ 
measure of reform. He did not quite de- 
spair of receiving it from hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. Why, if the people at the next 


} general election pronounced upon this 


question, might they not have such a mea- 
sure? They did not yet know what was to 
be done with Maynooth; they did not yet 
know what was to be done with Protection; 
they did not yet know what was to be done 
with Reform ; but he believed the people of 
England would pronounce themselves for 
reform, and therefore he did not despair of 
receiving it from the hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. Sure he was, however, that if the 
people did not receive it from their hands, 
they must obtain it from any succeeding 
Government, be it what it might. That 
being the case, he did not see the advan- 





tage of binding any number of hon, Mem-. 
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bers to any specific plan which was not 
likely to be carried as a whole, before 
some plan was laid before the House which 
was likely to be carried and to become the 
law of the land. The Motion included a 
variety of measures, of which he expressed 
no disapprobation; but he wished to have 
an opportunity of calmly considering any 
measure which might hereafter be pro- 

, and to keep himself free as to the 
vote he might give upon any measure so 
brought forward, Certainly on one _— 
he agreed with the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose—he would vote for the ballot when- 
ever it might be proposed; . but in the 
meanwhile seeing no probability of the Bill 
for which the hon. Gentleman moved being 

, even if they carried the first read- 
ing to-night, although he would not vote 
against the Motion, he would take no fur- 
ther part with reference to it beyond stating 
his opinions and views. 

Mr. NAPIER said, that in much that 
had fallen from the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, he entirely 
concurred; but he was afraid that if some 
of the principles he had advanced were 
strictly followed out, they must, in the end, 
lead to universal suffrage. Since he had 
had the honour of a seat in that House, 
he had had many opportunities of hearing 
this question discussed, and he had had 
the pleasure and advantage of hearing from 
the noble Lord the Member for London 
those sound constitutional expositions which 
induced him to vote against the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Montrose, and others 
who brought forward similar Motions. The 
hon. and learned Member had drawn a pic- 
ture of certain despotic Governments on 
the Continent; and he (Mr. Napier) ab- 
horred despotism, and the licentiousness 
and anarchy which had taken root in other 
countries, as much as the hon. and learned 
Member did. + But while the hon. and 
learned Member pointed to one class of des- 
potic Governments, and to another class of 
unrestrained democracy, he pointed also to 
the peculiarity of the constitution of Eng- 
land, which, not dealing with any sup- 
posed perfection, either in the monarchy 
or in the people, dealt with human nature 
as it found it, and gave us a constitution, 
which had not grown up in a moment, but 
gradually and slowly, and thus possessed 


all the elements of stability; and he (Mr. 
Napier) fully acquiesced in the praise he 
bestowed on the British constitution for the 
admirable manner in which it adapts itself 
to the imperfection of mankind. But, if 
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it were so admirable, why change it? The 
question was not about extending the fran- 
chise; for he thought there were several 
modes in which they might usefully extend 
the franchise, other than by that which 
would work so essential a in the 
constitution of the country, which is now 
asked for; and he would ask whether this 
one mode of extending the franchise, by 
lowering the property qualification, would 
give stability, consistency, and mainte- 
nance, either to the monarchy or to the 
House of Peers? Now, no doubt that 
was a difficult question to deal with. He 
did not agree with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, who assumed that, if the 
standard of franchise was to be left fixed 
at 10/., that would check the number of 
electors, and keep them at their present 
amount. On the contrary he believed that, 
having by the Reform Act fixed a moderate 
property qualification as the standard for 
the suffrage, they thereby enabled every 
man who chose, by the exercise of honest 
industry, and frugality, to reach that posi- 
tion which would confer upon him the fran- 
chise. An argument was used, that so 
much corruption had crept into the consti- 
tution as it now stood, that it could only be 
got rid of by lowering the franchise and 
by the ballot. Now he could understand 
the principle of endeavouring by education 
and other means to make the constituencies 
of the country more moral and more alive 
to the responsibilities of their position; but 
he feared that the present was only one of 
a class of efforts to correct by legislation 
the infirmities and vices of human nature, 
which could only be met by education and 
the appliance of moral agencies, not by 
the shifts and tricks of the ballot-box. 
Secrecy was not congenial to the English 
character. Take the case of a landlord 
and his tenant. By the srrangement of 
the ballot-box the tenant was to vote in 
secret, and then tell his landlord that he 
had not voted, as in point of fact he had 
done. How would that improve the mo- 
rality of the tenant? Then it was re- 
markable that this provision of the ballot- 
box was always connected with a lowering 
of the franchise. Why was this? Plainly 
because it was suspected that in lowering 
the franchise they would not into a 
purer atmosphere — because were 
giving the franchise to those who had less. 
education, and over whom bad habits had 
more power; you tampered with the bad 
passions of the ty oy and if that were 
80, what became of the appeal to their con-: 
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science? The example of municipalities 
had been to; but on what were 
those municipalities founded? On the 
commercial principle, on the exercise of 
habits of honest industry and frugality on 
the part of the municipal communities. 
He admitted that there were persons who, 
though they did not occupy 10I. houses, 
yet were members of the liberal profes- 
sions, and men who had invested money in 
savings banks and in the funds—all tests, 
he admitted, by which they would get per- 
sons who would exercise the franchise con- 
sistently with the principles of the consti- 
tution. But the abstract question before 
them was not whether they ought to ex- 
tend the suffrage, or whether it ought to be 
largely enjoyed; for he maintained that it 
would be largely enjoyed as persons, by 
ience and perseverance in honest and 
industrious habits, reached that moderate 
property qualification which had been 
fixed as the standard of the franchise. 
That some limitation was necessary was 
evident from the question that had so often 
been asked, why ladies should be excluded 
from the possession of the franchise. His 
own opinion was, that if they lowered the 
franchise, they would only extend the faci- 
lities for designing persons to lead away its 
uneducated and ill-trained possessors, thus 
opening the sources of still more extended 
corruption, and that the ballot would not 
correct that evil. He would, therefore, 
warn the House not, by lowering the quali- 
fication, to let in democracy. They did 
not give intelligence its fair position when 
it was swamped by mere numbers. If they 
extended the suffrage to men who, by 
want of intelligence and want of education, 
were disqualified for its proper exercise, 
they would break down the just rights of 
the people, the House of Peers—which 
was the balance of the constitution—and 
the Monarchy, which was bound up, and 
he hoped ever would be bound up, with 
the peace and rr of the country. 
Mr. ROEBUCK: Sir, I am anxious to 
express, as briefly as I can, my opinion on 
the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Montrose; and all the more because I am 
not pleased with the conclusion of the 
—_ of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
e late Solicitor General (Sir W. P. Wood). 
I agree with my hon. and learned Friend in 
all his premises—in almost every thing he 
said as to the propositjon of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Montrose. I agree with him 
as to the conclusions he has drawn, but not 
as to the result towhich he hascome. He 
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ember for Montrose agrees 
as to the propriety of the Motion, the time 
at which if was proposed, and the extent to 
which it is carried; but, nevertheless, he is 
not prepared te vote for it. Sir, I could 
select a reason for that conclusion, which, 
however, I shall not puzzle my brains at 
this time to discover. I accept his rea. 
sons, I take all his propositions, but I will 
not take the motive which suggested his 
conclusion. I want to know why the 
position now before the House should not 
be entertained? A proposition to reform 
the constitution of this country was pro- 
posed by the noble Lord the Member for 
London in the year 1831, and that reform 
was perfected by an Act of Parliament 
passed in the year 1832. Twenty years 
have passed since that time—twenty years 
of experience of the changes which were 
then proposed—and the noble Lord him- 
self proposed, in this year of 1852, another 
reform of his Reform Bill. Previous to 
the Reform Bill, this country was governed 
by an oligarchy. It was by a small body 
of the proprietors of land that the great 
majority of the House of Commons was 
returned; and as by the Revolution of 1688 
the House of Commons was rendered the 
dominant party in this country, this small 
party of the proprietors of land in England 
were the rulers of England. But by the 
Reform Bill of 1832, what was then an 
aristocratic and narrow oligarchy was pros- 
trated, and the landlord interest was no 
longer predominant in this country: there 
was then introduced, as there now exists, a 
large portion of the wealth of this country 
known as the manufacturing interest—that 
manufacturing interest is now represented 
in this House. But we see—as I suppose 
the noble Lord saw—else why a new Re- 
form Bill ?—that this was not enough. It 
was not enough to take away the oligarchi- 
eal rule of the landed interest, and to sub- 
stitute in its place the manufacturing inte- 
rest of this country; because there are 
thousands and millions in this country who 
have neither land nor that species of power 
which is derived from the possession of 
wealth; but who have intelligence, who have 
morality, and, with the two combined, have 
opinions which deserve to be represented in 
this House. Now, what do we want in this 
House ? We want a body of men to repre- 
sent, first the intelligence, and next the 
good feeling of this country. How are we 
to get these two things? Will any one 
say that the intelligence of the country is re- 
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ted by the persons who possess land ? 
i think I heard the noble Lord once talk of 
the ‘* clay intellect ’’ whose country. Is 
it or is it not true that the persons possess- 
ing land do represent the clay intellect of 
this country ? 
An Hon. MEMBER: Probably they 
have quite as much intellect as any other 


class. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: I am sure that in- 
terruption must have come from a person 
representing land. I go further, and say 
that it is not by the possessors of land that 
the interests of this country are represent- 
ed. Is it by the persons who possess wealth ? 
Not at all. There is a large mass of in- 
telligence in the country which is repre- 
sented neither by the possessors of land nor 
by the possessors of wealth in any shape. 
Therefore, if you want this intelligence re- 
presented, you must get other means of 
doing it than by the interests of land and 
wealth. If that is the case with respect 
to intelligence merely, assuredly the same 
holds true with respect to what I will call 
the good feeling of the country. I shall take 
the one particular class, and I ask the 
House to listen to me while I describe it. 
I take the class who are the mere pro- 
ducers of wealth by what is called manual 
as compared with intellectual labour ; I 
take that class who are called instructed 
artisans. Here I have a body of men, 
numerous in this country, who are neither 
the possessors of land nor of accumulated 
wealth; but they are intelligent, well train- 
ed, possessing instructed minds and in- 
structed hands: they are men who, from 
day to day, by the produce of their in- 
structed labour, obtain the means of ho- 
nourable subsistence for themselves and 
their families. They are men who, in their 
lives, set an example to all the other classes 
of society. They possess everything which 
a good citizen ought to possess. Those 
men, instructed, intelligent, and moral— 
those men are by law excluded from all 
voice in the government of this coun- 
try. And why? I will take the case of 
a lodger in the city of London. A man 
by his daily intelligent labour earns for 
himself an honest subsistence; but he lives 
in lodgings. By the Reform Bill of the noble 
Lord—lI do not impute it to him as an in- 
tention, but per incuriam—such men, thus 
deserving, capable of suggesting every thing 
worthy of a statesman to hear—such men 
are specially excluded by the Reform Bill 
from the suffrage. Now what says my 
hon. and learned Friend the late Solicitor 
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General on this point? And here let. me’ 
take the opportunity of saying that, so far 
as he pro the doctrine of ‘‘ abstract 
right,”’ I entirely agree with him. As. to 
‘abstract rights,”” I honestly confess I 
don’t understand the term. I don’t know. 
what it means to say that a man has.an 
abstract right to be represented. I don’t 
understand the term at all ; but I do un- 
derstand this, that if you do not get the 
honest and industrious classes represented, 
you cannot have good government. That 
is all I ask. I bring before you educated 
and moral men, and all I ask is, hep by 
the constitution of your law, you should 
exclude these men from the suffrage? I 
don’t ground their demand upon any ab- 
stract or constitutional right ; but I say, 
for the good government of the country, 
these persons ought to be included in the 
constituency. As 1 am about to show, 
these men are instructed and moral, and I 
want to know why you should exelude 
them ? I am talking now of the instructed 
artisan—a man who does not live in a 100, 
house, but happens to live in a lodging in 
London, and many of whom are excluded. 
I want him to be a constituent, not because 
he agrees with me—ten chances to one he 
may not—but because he is a man who by 
honest industry earns his own subsistence. 
Next, he is an instructed man; and, thirdly, 
he is a moral man. Possessing these three 
qualities—independence obtained by indi- 
vidual exertion; intellect to guide him in 
the judgment he ought to form respecting 
the government of the country; and mo- 
rality—that man ought to be a portion of 
the constituency of the country. I place 
him on a level with any class in the com- 
munity on these grounds, and I say that 
man, as I have described him, is as worthy 
to be a constituent, and to vote for the 
election of Members of this House, as an 
hon. Gentleman sitting on that bench. 
may be told that these Gentlemen are men 
possessing thousands of acres ; but I ask 
those men, will they presume to say that 
it is they who possess all that distinguishes 
England from the other nations of the 
earth ? Who contributes thereto? The 
artisans. And shall they be excluded? 
Those Gentlemen are the representatives 
of land, indeed; but is not that to be found 
also in other countries? They are the 


representatives of wealth ; but is not that, 

too, to be found in other countries ?. But 

that which is not to be found in other 

countries is a body of men trained to labour 

and obedient to the law, with all the power 
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in their hands of mischief, yet understand- 
ing what the law is, and so submissive to 
it that they obey it by its word, and no- 
thing more. I say, these are the persons 
I t and place before you, and I ask 
you to tell me whether they ought not to 
ted in this House, They dis- 

tin England from all other countries 
—one other only excepted, namely, Ame- 
riea; yet those are the persons who, ac- 
cording to the present law, are excluded 
from having @ voice in the representation. 
And the pro of my hon. Friend the 
Member for ontrose is, that they should 
be included amongst those by whom the 
representatives of the country are elected. 
I faor there is great talk of the dangers 
of demoeracy, and I heard the noble Lord 
the Member for London the other night 
answer a statement made by the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government with 
respect to democracy in this country. I 
very much sympathise with the noble Lord, 
but there were certain phrases in his speech 
that created suspicion in my mind. Demo- 
cracy, as I understand it, is equivalent, if 
I may use the Latin phrase, to populus as 
papa to plebs. I do not want either 
@ aristocracy, or the plebs, or any class, 
to govern the country. The class I mean 
to point out by the word populus is de- 
scribed better by the word “ the nation,” 
than anything else. I want “ the nation” 
to govern itself. When the noble Earl at 
the head of the Government says that he 


is opposed to democracy, what does he | 


mean? Doeshe mean to say that in this 
country there are what are called Commu- 
nist notions? Does any person believe 
that the artisan in this country has any 
notion of what are called Communist prin- 
ciples? Not atall. The moment a man 
gains anything by his own labour, that is 
& man, you may depend upon it, to defend 
the sacredness of property : he is the first 
man to come forward and say, ‘ This is 
mine—it is the result of my own honest 
labour and of my own intellect—I am not 
going to have it destroyed.”” You will find 
that no communist principles will really be 
received amongst the artisans of this coun- 
As to our including the agricultural 
labourers, I do not know what to say; be- 
eause they are not educated—their educa- 
tion hitherto has not been much taken care 
of; but of this I am sure, that go into the 
oe manufacturing towns of this country, 
you will find that the artisan who is 

the manufacturer of his own fortune will 
be the first to oppose himself to anything 
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like communist doctrines, and is the man 
that could be depended upon for the main. 
tenance of what is called the sacredness of 
property. And if this be so, where is the 
objection to this man? I ask those Gen- 
tlemen who sit on the opposite benches, as 
well as the Gentlemen who sit here, and 
are as much opposed to the proposition as 
the Gentlemen opposite, what is it they 
fear? I can well understand a sort* of 
personal antipathy on their part—a sort of 
fear of coming into nearer contact with 
persons who hitherto have not possessed 
power; but when you come to discuss 
fairly what it is you want in the econsti- 
tuent body, I wish to know what there 
is in the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose that can excite alarm; 
as for the ballot and the other points, 
they are as dust in the balance com- 
pared with this. My hon. Friend pro- 
poses that every man of twenty-one years 
of age who shall be resident occupier of a 
house or a part of a house for twelve 
months, and shall be duly rated to the 
poor of the parish for that time, shall be 
registered as an elector, and thereby be 
entitled to vote for representatives in Par- 
liament. I ask what there is in that de- 
scription that should excite your alarm ? 
Make out that a constituency se composed 
would lead to mischief, and I will say you 
have proved your ease. If you tell me 
there is a vagrant ae in every com- 
munity, I acknowledge it; but they are 
not included in the proposition of my hon. 
Friend. If you tell me there is a great 
population of mere labourers, who live by 
the labour of their hands, and go about 
day by day to different houses, I acknow- 
ledge it; but they are not included in my 
hon. Friend’s proposition. All we say is 
this: here is a body of men who live one 
whole year in the same houses, who pay 
the poor-rates for these houses; and where 
is the danger of allowing these men to 
vote? Oh, it is said, that is not sufficient, 
the voter must have a 101. house; but 
the noble Lord’s Reform Bill brought it 
down to 51.; and there are very few houses 
in this country that are under 51. My own 
farm labourers, at 9s. a week, pay 51. a 
year. In London, and various towns, there 
are persons who are lodgers; and I ask 
the noble Lord if his own experience does 
not teach him that the lodgers of the 
country are some of the most educated 
men thereof? It is said, and I believe it, 
that this House represents all the feelings 
of this country; but that is not enough— 
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we want, not only that it should represent 
the feelings of the country, but at the 
same time that it should not excite any 
feelings 1 gu ete or complaints of in- 
justice; when you will look through 
the educated classes of the community, 
and when you look to the artisans, you 
will find there is a strong a of injue- 
tice, because of the peculiar you have 
made to enable a man to be a constituent 
in this country. In the country, and in 
London throughout, from one end to an- 
other, you will find thousands—I was going 
to say millions—who by being lodgers are 
excluded from the registry; There is not 
@ parish in which you will not find persons 
as lodgers, living with those who are en- 
titled to vote, in every possible degree of 
higher qualifications of mind and morality, 
and everything else, than the persons who 
the votes for the houses in which 
they live. I want to know whether that is 
to continue. I will not go into the ques- 
tion of the ballot—I was surprised to hear 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General for Ireland (Mr. Napier) 
propounding such fallacies concerning it 
—I thought such notions had 
away. It is not worthy of him, or of 
this House, to say that the ballot is 
un-English. Has he ever voted by ballot 
in his club? and, if he has, I want to 
know why he should object to it when vot- 
ing for Members of Parliament? There 
is some person in society whom he may 
think a bore, and therefore wishes to ex- 
clude from his elub; and if for that mere 
= consideration he has aceepted the 
Hlot, will he not allow it to a man who is 
called upon to vote for his country? Will 
he not allow to a man who acts under the 
coercion of a landlord, or of a person who 
deals with him ?—will he not allow that 
maa to have his independent opinion, but 
rest upon the wretched argument that the 
ballot is what he calls un-English? I beg 
to ask why the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self ever voted in this way—why he did 
not say he would not vote in this un-English 
manner? Did he ever, when asked to vote 
at his club by ballot, say, ‘‘I don’t like 
it—it is not bold or . I shall tell Mr. 
A., whom I think a bore, that I shall not 
vote for him—that I shall exelude him 
from my club; I will not submit to the de- 
gradation of secret voting; I will do it by 
open vote.’’ I will be bound the hon. 
and learned Gentleman never did any 
such thing. He wants the influence 
over the elector that open voting will 
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give him. Let him say so, and I will 
acknowledge the t at once, and 
grapple with it; but let him not 
to with it by sham, and say it is un- 
English, and try to persuade me that I am 
wrong. If the tenant does not now vote 
as the landlord pleases, he knows the econ- 
sequences. It is the influence of the land- 
lord over the tenant. Now, what is that 
influence? Is it one proceeding from re- 
spect? Is it the influence of a highly in- 
straeted over a less instructed mind? No; 
it is the mere influence of a dominant will 
over the will of another man, The land- 
lord does not in such a case come to the 
tenant, and say, ‘I think you will find 
that Mr. So-and-So is not a good repre- 
sentative, because of his opinions;’’ but 
he sends his agent, who has this message: 
“Tell the tenant that this is my will; if 
he does not vote as I please, he must take 
the consequence.”” The hon. and learned 
Gentleman must believe one of two things : 
either he must wish to retain, by means of 
open voting, the sort of influence just de- 
scribed, or he must suppose that the elee- 
tor will become demoralised by voting in a 
manner contrary to his expressed intention. 
Now this, I suppose, is what is meant 
un-English; the tenant, it is feared, wi 
promise his landlord one thing, and do an- _ 
other. But why does the landlord ask him 
at all? Nobody asks the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman how he is going to vote at 
his club, because, in the first place, it is 
considered that no one has a right to put 
such a question; and because, in the next 
place, he would not answer the question 
if it were put. Take the case of a voter 
in a county. A Member is put up. Sup- 
I am the tenant, and the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the landlord, than 
whom nobody can be more opposed in poli- 
ties. Give me the ballot, and 1 vote as I 
like—I vote against the Member proposed 
by my right hon. Friend; but take awa’ 
the ballot, and let me stand exposed to 
the influences which the landlord ean brin 
to bear, and what am I expected to dot 
Why, to sacrifice the ind nt feeling 
of my mind. This it is which is un-Eng- 
lish—that I should be coerced against my 
will, and be compelled to vote against my 
conscience. I now come to the last 
ition of my hon. Friend (Mr. Hume), 
by which he proposes that there should be 
@ proportion of sentatives more con- 
sistent with the amount of population and 
property. When I recollect that there are 
small boroughs in this country, of which I 
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can find a dozen, I may say fifty, that 
hardly has the population of one other 

h which yet is not better repre- 
sented than each of them; then I say the 
alteration skould be made, ard you should 
make the representation more proportion- 
ate to population and wealth. And I can- 
not help here referring to the proposi- 
tion of the noble Lord the Member for 
London. And certainly, of all the mis- 
chievous proposals ever propounded to 
this House, that proposing to combine 
various small boroughs into one, in order 
that they should be represented by a 
Member in this House, and conducing in 
every way to immorality and improper re- 
presentation in the country, was the pro- 
posal. What would be the immediate con- 
sequence? Why, that every so-called bo- 
rough would be like a small county. You 
would have in every borough an attorney, a 
committee, and a canvassing body; and if 
the combined boroughs happened to be five, 
you would have five attorneys, five commit- 
tees, and five canvassing bodies. You would 
have five separate establishments — there 
would be five centres of corruption, and of 
expense, and of un-English coercion. If 
on the other hand the noble Lord had pro- 
posed to cast the small boroughs into coun- 
ties, and disfranchise them as beroughs, 
and give the representatives to large towns, 
then I think his proposition would have 
been more satisfactory; but I say that any 
attempt to combine anything like a section 
of boroughs, and thus resuscitate the mea- 
sure by destroying which the noble Lord 
obtained his great renown, is a most mis- 
chievous measure. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that it is of advantage to have the 
minority of opinion as well as the majority 
represented in this House, and you cannot 
well have that if you cut the country into 
squares. What I think is, that we must 
have another sweeping Schedule A. If 
you would give us a large expansion of the 
constituent body of this country, and if 
you would give us the ballot as a protec- 
tion, I would be perfectly satisfied to do 
away with small boroughs, without inelu- 
ding anything like an equalisation of pro- 
perty and population. I want to know 
how the Government will oppose a measure 
that will bring on the political stage a body 
of men for whom I find in their individual 
capacity they are always expressing the 
most extraordinary concern. I want to 
know how it is that those men are to be 
excluded from the representation of this 
country for any length of time; and I will 
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finish with one remark. It is this: thet 
many—months, I was going to say—cer. 
tainly not years, cannot pass. over before. 
some Minister of the Crown, more pre- 
scicnt than the rest, shall perceive that the 
peace of this country will be best secured, 
by giving the intelligent artisan of this 
country a voice in this House; and that we. 
shall find those artisans represented here 
by some proposed Reform Bill, either on 
the part of the noble Lord representing his 
section of politicians in the country, or by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, in or- 
der, no donbt, not only fairly to strengthen 
his own position, but also to give that con- 
stitutional security that can only be ob-. 
tained by the intelligence and morality of 
the country being adequately represented 
in this House. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, although the subject does 
not appear to be so interesting to the 
House as one might have supposed, I can- 
not allow the present opportunity to pass 
without trespassing for a few moments 
upon its attention. And, Sir, I shall en- 
deavour to do that which, so far as I have : 
been able to observe, has not yet been 
done by any Gentleman who has preceded 
me—not even by the hon. Member him- 
self who brought forward this Motion—for 
I will address myself to the Motion be- 
fore the House. We have had from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who has just 
addressed you (Mr. Roebuck) one of those 
dissertations which no one can make more 
interesting on subjects of an abstract cha- 
racter; and we have had several speeches 
from other Gentlemen, eertainly, on the 
subject of Parliamentary Reform. But it 
appeared to me that those speeches were 
mainly addressed, not to the Motion upon 
the paper, but rather to that more cele- 
brated, though evanescent, proposition, 
which for a moment excited so much in- 
terest, but to which, with a due regard to 
the feelings of the noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London (Lord J. Russell), 
I think hon. Members opposite should have 
had the delicacy not to allude. Sir, among 
those who have addressed the House is the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for the city of Oxford (Sir W. P. Wood), 
who delivered himself of a very elaborate 
speech, which was evidently prepared to sup- 
port a Ministerial proposition; and one con- 
sequence of the train of his argument, was, 
with somewhat of inconsistency, a determin-. 
ation to vote against a proposition which for 
three successive years he had always sup-, 
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ported. [Sir W. P. Woop: I said I should 
not vote at all.] Well, of not voting at all 
on @ measure which for three years he had 
supported—a still more interesting dilem- 
ma. Now, Sir, when I look at the Motion 
before the House, I see four propositions 
contained in it. With a view to place 
them succinctly before the House, I will 
recapitulate them. We have a pro 

to bring in a Bill which is to extend the 
franchise; which is to inaure that that 
franchise, when it is exercised, should be 
taken by means of the ballot; whichis to 
secure a triennial election of Parliaments; 
and which is to change materially the dis- 
tribution of representatives, so that they 
shall be made more proportionate to the 
amount of population and property. These 
are the four leading principles involved in 
the measure offered for our adoption. I 
understand from the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman who seconded the Motion (Sir 
J. Walmsley), that the distribution of re- 
presentatives which would be deemed more 
consistent with the amount of population 
and of property is, to use the language of 
that hon. Gentleman, a redistribution which 
will diminish what he calls the territorial 
influence. [‘* Hear!’’] I am glad I am 
stating fairly the question before our con- 
sideration; and I will commence the few 
observations I shall venture to make by 
referring first to this fourth proposition, 
because it is a more novel topic, and one 
exciting perhaps the most interest. Well, 
Sir, I deny the position which is assumed 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite upon this point. 
I deny that the proportion of representa- 
tives is unfairly arranged in favour of that 
territorial interest. I deny all the posi- 
tions assumed in that pamphlet which has 
been freely circulated, and which has been 
before the subject of Parliamentary criti- 
cism. The hon. Gentleman who seconded 
the Motion referred to some observations I 
made on a preceding night. When we 
had been frequently told that it was a 
monstrous anomaly that a large town 
should return only two Members, and that 
a small rural borough should be repre- 
sented by the same number of Members, 
I reminded the House on that occasion of 
the fact that there were agricultural, or, 
if the hon. Gentleman prefers the word, ter- 
ritorial constituencies, which, contrasted 
with the constituencies of large towns, ex- 
perienced equal injustice, if that distribu- 
tion of the representation which hon. Gen- 
tlemen impugn, which they impugn’ be- 
cause of their peculiar interest in towns, 
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and which they pro to rectify by their 
redistribution, fei a nek I os the 
case fairly. The case instanced by me 
on @ previous night was one which, as it 
is a brief one, I will refer to again, though 
Ihave others to which I am also desirous of 
calling the attention of the House. Mind, I 
am giving no opinion now upon the particu- 
lar Sisemnies before sg joe confining 
myself entirely to the endeavour of laying 
the case fairly before the House. You say 
that the proportion of representatives is so 
arranged by the present system, that the 
town populations are not fairly represented 
in our Constitution and in this House. I 
deny the accuracy of that statement. I 
oe no opinion at present upon the expe- 

iency of any preponderance being given 
to country or to town in the Legislature, 
but confine myself now to mere state- 
ments of fact. Let me call the attention 
of the House to the case of North Che- 
shire; and I invite hon. Members, while I 
do so; to bear in mind the most advanta- 
geous instances which have been brought 
before our notice on the other side of the 
question—to bear in mind, for example, if 
they please, the contrasted cases of Man- 
chester and Thetford. In North Cheshire 
we have only two towns, and both of great 
manufacturing importance — Macclesfield 
and Stockport. The total population of the 
county is 249,000; the total population of 
the two towns I have just named is 93,000. 
There remains, therefore, as the difference 
between the two, 156,000 for the numbers 
of the rural population. But while the 
two towns, with a population of 93,000, 
return four Members to Parliament, the 
rural constituency, with a population of 
156,000, return no more than two Mem- 
bers. Take the case of South Cheshire, 
in which there is only one town of note, 
that of Chester. The population of the 
county is 206,000, and the population of 
the town of Chester 28,000, leaving 
178,000 of the population of that county 
who are not represented except by the 
county Members. The town of Chester, 
with its population of 28,000, returns two 
Members to this House, while the rural 
constituency of 178,000 returns only the 
same number. I will take other instances 
of great manufacturing counties. I will 
take the case of South Derbyshire, where 
there is only one considerable town. The 
population of South Derbyshire is 166,000, 
and that of the town of Derby a little ex- 
ceeds 40,000, leaving 125,000 of rural popu- 
lation. That population of 40,000 returns’ 
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two Members, and the rural population of 
125,000 returns only the same number. 
I will now take North Durham. That 
district of the county contains the impor- 
tant towns of Durham, Gateshead, South 
Shields, and Sunderland. The entire po- 
pulation of North Durham is 272,000, in- 
eluding both the town population and the 
county population, and it presents this in- 
teresting fact, that while the population 
of the towns is exactly the same as the 
county population, yet the 136,000 of the 
great commercial and manufacturing towns 

have named are represented by six Mem- 
bers, while the purely agricultural popu- 
lation of 136,000—the other moiety of 
North Durham—are only represented by 
two Members. I might still pursue this. 
I will take the important county of Kent. 
West Kent has a population of 400,000. 
It contains four great towns—-Chatham, 
Greenwich, Maidstone, and Rochester, one 
of these towns having a population of 
100,000. The population of the towns is 
169,000, and the remaining rural popula- 
tion is 228,000; yet the urban population 
of 169,000 returns seven Members to Par- 
liament, while the 228,000 only return the 
two Members for West Kent. Yes, but 
year after year we have been told of the 
monstrous injustice of the distribution of 
the present electoral system—that our re- 
presentative system is favourable to terri- 
torial influences, and that artificial means 
have been devised of giving preponder- 
ance to the landed interest. But we never 
heard a single word of these remark- 
able circumstances which I haye just ad- 
duced. We have been furnished with 
many striking contrasts between the num- 
ber of representatives returned by the 
great manufacturing towns in South Lan- 
cashire, and the smaller boroughs in the 
south of England; but no Parliamentary 
reformer has yet condescended to favour 
the House with the results of a more ex- 
tended research, which would at least have 
allowed us to bring to the discussion of 
this subject more extensive-views, and per- 
haps a more temperate spirit. I will now 
refer to that favoured region, any mention 
of which ia so favourably received in this 
House, and whose fortunes, commercial, 
financial, Parliamentary, and political, are 
not only the subject of so many discussions 
in the House of Commons, but are them- 
selves the source of so many local leagues, 
confederacies, and associations. The people 
of this part of our country are celebrated 
for their powers of statistical analysis. 
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They publish tracts, they cireulate my- 
riads of pamphlets, they inquire into a 
thing, even as to the ts that sev 
of regiments gain by elothing their soldiers. 
The most minute details are not beneath 
their careful investigation, and yet it is some- 
what strange they have never called the at- 
tention of the people to some facts which I 
am now about to lay before the House. Here 
is the ease of North Lancashire, There are 
four considerable towns in North Lanea- 
shire— Blackburn, Clitheroe, Lancaster, 
and Preston. The population of North 
Laneashire is upwards of 460,000. These 
four towns out of that only take 143,000, 
leaving for the rural constituencies a popu- 
lation of 316,000. The four towns return 
seven Members, and the rural constituen- 
encies return only two Members. I will 
now take the case of South Lancashire. It 
has a population of 1,500,000 under the 
new census. I will take all the towns, the 
noblest seats of manufacturing and com- 
mercial industry--Ashton, Bolton, Bury, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Oldham, Rochdale, 
Salford, Warrington, Wigan, The popu- 
lation of these boroughs is 1,000,000, 
being two-thirds of the whole population 
of the county, and the remaining third 
consists of the rural population. - Yet the 
million of manufacturing and commercial 
population in this proud county of South 
Lancashire are represented in this terri- 
torial House of Commons by fifteen Mem- 
bers; while the rural population, which is 
half as great, is represented by only two 
Members. I am sure the House haying 
heard such long, frequent, and repeated 
complaints of the injustice done to the 
population of the towns, and of the impro- 
per preponderance given to the agricultu- 
ral interest, will not feel I am abusing 
their patience by these details. I will 
therefore take next the county of East 
Norfolk, in which there are two great 
towns. East Norfolk has a population of 
250,000. Norwich and Yarmouth have a 
population of less than 100,000. Yet the 
99,000 persons of the manufacturing town 
and the seaport are represented by four 
Members, while the agricultural population 
of East Norfolk, nearly double in amount, 
are only represented by two Members. I 
now approach Yorkshire, and that is the last 
county I will quote. 1 will first begin 
with East Yorkshire, The East Riding 
has 4 population of 220,000, and contains 
two towns, one, Hull, a port of great im- 

rtanee. The town population of the 

ast Riding is 94,000, represented by 
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four Members, The rural population, 
126,000, are represented by only half 
that amount. The West Riding remains; 
and if I were to seek an instance to show 
that the distribution of the representation 
of the people is not made with any desire 
to promote or retain the preponderance of 
the landed interest, I should seek it in that 
West Riding which is so frequently refer- 
red to in our discussions, There are nine 
considerable towns in the West Ridin 
Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, Halifax, Hud- 
dersfield, Wakefield, and others, The 
entire population of the West Riding is 
1,300,000. The tewn population is about 
500,000, and the rural population 800,000. 
The town population are represented by 
sixteen Members, although they are only 
500,000 in number, while the rural po- 
ulation of 800,000 are represented, not 
y sixteen Members, but by two. This 
is the result of what I have just stated. 
In South Laneashire, among the town 
population, every 70,000 persons have 
@ representative, and every 257,000 of 
the rural population have a representa- 
tive. In the West Riding of Yorkshire 
every 32,000 of the population of the 
towns have a Member, and every 400,000 
of the agricultural population have a simi- 
lar advantage. I know it may be said— 
and if I do not answer the objection by 
anticipation, I know it will be said—** You 
have made out a very good colourable case 
in favour of your views; but you have 
selected five or six important but -partial 
instances.”” Sir, I have anticipated that 
objection, and I have tested this important 
matter in another manner, which, I think, 
must be admitted to be a fair mode. 
Here I have a catalogue of every town in 
England which has a population of not 
less than 20,000. There are 77 towns 
in this list, beginning with Ashton-under- 
Lyne, and ending with York, with a po- 
pulation, many of them, of course, much 
exceeding 20,000. They are almost all 
of them seats of commerce and manu- 
facturing industry, and they include a 
population of 6,266,000, who are repre- 
sented by 138 Members. But there are 
several towns which do not possess popu- 
lations of 20,000, but which are consider- 
able places as seats of commerce, and 
which ought to be inserted in any list of 
the kind, such as Gloucester, Lynn Regis, 
Kidderminster, and Rochester. I have 
added about 30 of these boroughs to the 
77 towns, all of which have a population 
of 20,000, and some of them a popula- 
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tion infinitely greater. The of 
these 107 towns is more than 6,660,000, 
represented by 187 Members. If we 
divide the remaining pertion of the com- 
munity — the remaining Members of 
Parliament, the result will be just this: 
that the population of these towns have 
35,000 persons to every representative 
in this House, and that the population 
of the rest of England, the rural popula- 
tion, have 36,000 for every representative. 
So that, taking this complete and com- 
prehensive view, when you come to a fair 
distribution of the representation between 
the country and the town population, the 
advantage, though not very considerable, 
is absolutely on the side of the towns; and 
in both instances, in the case of the urban 
and the rural population, you have a less 
number of persons represented by each 
Member than has been laid down, as per- 
fect representation, in the pamphlet quoted 
by the seconder of the hon. Gentleman’s 
Motion. Whether you look to the town 
or country population, they are absolutely 
more amply represented in this House than 
is enforced in the pamphlet that has been 
alluded to as the | pas and perfect ex- 
emplar and type of representation. Hav- 
ing examined this subject so far, I must 
confess I have arrived at a different con- 
clusion from that of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Montrose, I think that his 
statistics, and the statistics of his school, 
are founded upon partial instances, and 
supported by fantastic combinations, which 
are calculated to convey to the country 
erroneous impressions—impressions not at 
all justified even by his own data. All the 
data upon which he has relied appear to 
me illusory; and as the facts to which 
I have appealed are a to all, and 
may be found in the books in the library 
of this House, and in other equally acces- 
sible and authentic documents, I shall be 
surprised indeed to find my hon. Friend 
maintaining his position, that in the dis- 
tribution of the representation the town 
population, as contradistinguished from 
and compared with that of the country, has 
not been fairly and justly treated in our 
present electoral system. It appears to 
me, Sir, that this is a position that ean no 
longer be supported. Passing, then, to 
the next proposition, my hon. Friend asks 
us to sanction the principle, that the dura- 
tion of Parliament ought not to exceed 
three years. Sir, I have no inveterate 
prejudice to shorter Parliaments. I have 
often said in this House that triennial 
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‘Parliaments were always supported by the 
Tory party. That statement has been 
received with scoffing by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, who do not condescend to pay 
much regard to any other portion of his- 
tory than that in which they perform such 
ee Sige wt parts. But there is no doubt 
that the change in our manners which has 
taken place since the period when triennial 
Parliaments prevailed, and which has in- 
creased the business transacted in the 
House of Commons, is an element that 
must be taken into consideration when 
you wish to ascertain the proper dura- 
tion of Parliaments. But, remembering 
what has happened here during the last 
fortnight, and remembering their lan- 
during the present Session, I am 

filled with astonishment to hear Reformers 
and Liberals come forward in favour of 
triennial Parliaments. What have they 
told us this year? One Member of the 
resent Government is very anxious to 
ews forward a measure which he and 
others, my Colleagues, consider of the ut- 
most importance for the security and good 
government of the realm with as little de- 
lay as possible. We are, moreover, de- 
sirous of bringing in other measures, which 
we consider to be almost equally urgent, and 
which we are, therefore, desirous should 
pass into law without loss of time. But 
what are we told by these liberal and re- 
forming Gentlemen? ‘‘ Why, you are 
bringing forward a measure in the last year 
of a Parliament! You would legislate in 
a condemned Parliament! It can’t be heard 
of. You ought to counsel the Sovereign to 
prorogue and dissolve the Parliamentas soon 
as possible, and to call a new one : to legis- 
late or attempt to legislate in the last year 
of a Parliament is so much time lost.” 
But if the last year of a Parliament is 
thus condemned, we should have practi- 
eally, if my hon. Friend’s proposition were 
adopted, biennial Parliaments; and if the 
old and favourite scheme of annual Parlia- 
ments were again put forward and adopted, 
we should commence with condemned Par- 
liaments, and the Commons of England 
could never presume to legislate, because 
they would cease to exist in the very year 
they met. The third proposition of my 
hon. Friend is the recommendation of the 
vote by ballot. Now, Sir, I have always 
been of opinion that the manner of taking 
the vote can never be-considered abstract- 
edly; it must always be considered in re- 
lation to the nature of the vote you have 
to take. If you have to take a very large 
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number of votes, or if you haye, on the 
contrary, to take a very small number, the 
method by which they are taken, 

the same, may assume in either instance a 
very different character. I believe, that 
with a limited constituency, the ballot may 
be a very conservative measure; but are 
hon. Gentlemen prepared to accept the 
ballot on this condition? Well, I will 
assume that they are not prepared so to 
accept it, and that they would not recom- 
mend vote by ballot with the present con- 
stituency. iG No!”] You are not? 
[Cries of “‘ Yes!” from an Opposition 
Member.| You are, then? I have heard 
to-night something about an oligarchy; 
but I never heard of a more cunning de- 
vice to establish an oligarchy of the most 
oppressive character than to invest a limit- 
ed number of persons with the suffrage, 
and then to guard them in its exercise 
from inspection, from criticism, and con- 
trol on the part of the unenfranchised 
millions about whom we have heard so 
much to-night, and on so many other oc- 
easions. No, I do not believe, from the 
speeches of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Montrose, and his Friends on that side 
of the House—I will not do them the in- 
justice of believing—that they sincerely 
desire to invest what they style the present 
limited constituencies of the Kingdom with 
the irresponsibility conferred by voting by 
ballot. They have always argued that 
the extension of the franchise is a pre- 
liminary to the adoption of the ballot, and 
I am sure they do not intend to gainsay 
that opinion now. But the line must be 
drawn somewhere, unless that extension 
of the franchise be universal. Where 
shall it be drawn? If you say, ‘I do 
not want to draw a line anywhere” —if 
you tell us, as my hon. Friend the Member 
for Montrose told the House he did last 
Session—namely, submitted to modify his 
own views in deference to those of other 
persons, with the purpose of obtaining their 
assistance—if you adopt what is called in 
common parlance universal suffrage—with- 
out which, so far as political justice is 
concerned, I do not see how you can estab- 
lish the ballot, because, if you have the 
ballot with a limited constituency, you com- 
mit a greater injustice upon the unen- 
franchised classes; but if you have uni- 
versal suffrage you come to a new consti- 
tution, a constitution commonly called the 
Sovereignty of the People; you come to 
that constitution, in short, so much spoken 
of, so often panegyrised by the reforming 
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and liberal Members of this House—the 


" constitution of America. But the Sove- 


ignty of the People is not the consti- 
tution of England; for wisely modified 
as that monarchy may be, the constitu- 
tion of England is the Sovereignty of 
Queen Victoria. But, then, it is said by 
the hon. Member for Montrose, you must 
terminate the bribery and corruption which 
prevail among the constituencies, and all 
your fine-spun arguments will not do unless 
you effect this object. Now, I beg the at- 
tention of the House, and my hon. Friend 
in particular, to some extracts from a cor- 
respondence which I have this moment re- 
ceived. There is an authority that he will 
respect, because it is a transatlantic au- 
thority, and proceeds from a country where 
the people enjoy universal suffrage and 
vote by ballot. It is a Message from the 
Governor of the State of New York, in 
North America, to the Legislature of that 
State; it illustrates the operation of the 
vote by ballot and universal suffrage: 
“Gentlemen,” the Message says, ‘‘ an 
alarming increase of bribery has taken 
place in the popular elections for this 
State —’’ This, be it remembered, is the 
Address of the Chief of the State of New 
York to the Legislature of that State, in a 
country which has been set up by my hon. 
Friend as a precedent for us—a country 
where universal suffrage prevails, and that 
which the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sheffield calls self-government; and here is 
the manner in which the chief of the self- 
governed addresses the Legislature of noless 
a State than New York, when it last assem- 
bled; ‘‘ An alarming increase of bribery has 
taken place in the popular elections for this 
State, which demands the serious atten- 
tion of the Legislature.”’ We find, there- 
fore, that in New York, where the ballot 
is in full force, that the Head of the State 
calls on the Legislature to interfere for the 
suppression of bribery, stating that it de- 
mands, moreover, their most serious atten- 
tion. I will quote some further extracts 
from the same letter from which I have 
read this passage. I will not mention the 
name of the writer, because I am about to 
quote only facts, not opinions. He was 
once a Member of this House, and has 
since filled the most important posts in the 
service of our Sovereign. Were I to state 
his name, it would, I am sure, be received 
by Gentlemen on both sides with universal 
respect. You now know that bribery is not 
prevented by the ballot, and you will find 
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that it does not prevent something else. 
This is the way persons were treated at the 
last election :— 
“ Individuals were not merely beaten from the 
but they were knocked down, beaten, and stab- 
when proceeding about their ordinary 
tions in open day in distant parts of the city. The 
police appeared to have been utterly inefficient, and 
the 100,000 citizen soldiers, of whom the New 
York papers boasted so much, were content to re- 
main at home while a few gangs of ruffians com- 
manded all the approaches to the polling-booths, 
and in one instance—destroyed the ballot-box.” 


I find no fault with my hon. Friend and 
others for recommending the adoption of a 
new mode of voting in this country. This 
is the land of free discussion, and every one 
is at liberty to recommend what he thinks 
best; but what I do say is this, that it is 
remarkable that in dealing with the in- 
stance of the ballot, as in dealing with the 
instance of the proposed new distribution 
of electoral power, the facts on one side 
only are stated by hon. Gentlemen—only 
a one-sided view is brought before us, and 
only one class of considerations is urged 
upon our attention. I resume the narra- 
tive from the destruction of the ballot-box, 
“ This last outrage upon the freedom of election 
has very naturally caused extreme irritation, and 
the Courier and Enquirer says, that brutes must 
be met by brute force ; while the Tribune is still 
more plain spoken. He says “that the soundrels 
who thus trampled upon the highest privilege that 
a free man can enjoy, should have been shot like 
dogs by the freemen whom their hireling souls thus 
villanously insulted.” 
Now, I beg my hon. Friend to observe that 
while, by the confession of no less a per- 
sonage than the Governor of the great 
State of New York, the ballot does not 
prevent bribery and corruption at elections, 
it appears likewise perfectly inefficient for 
the prevention of scenes of horrible intimi- 
dation, such as we cannot even conceive in 
this country, men being beaten and stabbed 
at the polling booth. My correspondent, 
for whom I know my hon. Friend entertains 
personally the highest consideration, gives 
some further information respecting the 
influence of the ballot—and I must confess 
that what I am about to quote is really 
humiliating. ‘‘ We understand that the 
Whig Committee of the 8th Ward”—I 
ought in justice to remind the House of 
what it is no doubt already aware, that 
the Whig party in America is not iden- 
tical with the party in this country of 
which the noble Lord opposite is the dis- 
tinguished chief and the hereditary orna- 
ment :— 
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“ We understand that the Whig Committee of 
the 8th Ward and other Wards have offered 100 
dollars to every man who can secure 20 democra- 
tie votes for the Whig tickets on election day. 
This money has been partially raised by the most 
shameful extortions from the office-holders of the 

. It is said that every policeman in 
ne Whi districts has been taxed 15 dollars to- 
wards a expenses of the election. By 
this means the Whigs seek to crush every indepen- 
dent feeling in the voter, and to make him the 
mere tool of party, With the money procured in 
this manner, political hacks are sent to buy up 
the votes of the poorer and yet more dependent 
classes in those wards.” 


This system of bribery is of course intol- 
erable to all rightminded men, and I only 
mention it now that my hon. Friend the 
Member for Montrose may exercise his great 
and deserved influence on the other side 
the Atlantic, to repress the infamous con- 
duct of those who would bribe demoeratic 
votes to the Whig ticket. All this ini- 

uity is practised under the operation of 
that very system which my hon. Friend 
says is the only means of preventing bri- 
bery, and which the hon. Member for 
Bristol (Mr. F. H. Berkeley) would per- 
suade us to adopt as an infallible mode 
of suppressing intimidation. I must quote 
one paragraph more, because it proceeds 
from legislative authority. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Montrose and the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield have 
told the House that the ballot is the only 
mode for preventing bribery. In the ex- 

rience of New York, at least, the ballot 

as been proved inefficient for the purpose 
of preventing bribery at elections; and the 
following preamble and resolution have just 
been presented to the Assembly :— 


* Whereas the use of money at elections, for 
che purpose of influencing and corrupting electors, 
is an increasing and dangerous evil, and the be- 
stowment or offer, promise or reception of money, 
or compensation in any form, should be made 
good and sufficient grounds for the challenge and 
rejection of a vote ; but, whereas doubts exisi as 
to the constitutionality of a law disfranchising an 
elector, therefore, resolved, ‘ That the Committee 
on the Judiciary Acts be and are hereby requested 
to examine and report whether, in their opinion, a 
law conformable to the foregoing preamble would 
be a violation of any provision of the constitution 
at law of this State.’” 


Mr, HUME: What law? What pro- 

ition ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: A proposition made to the Legis- 
lature of New York to take the increase 
of bribery in the elections for that State 
into consideration, in order to repress it by 
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law. I mention this to prove that the eor- 
ruption at elections in the United States— 
at least in the State of New York, where 
the vote by ballot prevails—is as 
an intolerable grievance. On the eve of 
a general election, when we are called upon 
to pass a law to repress bribery, which 
has too long prevailed, do not let the coun- 
try at large run away with the idea that 
this corruption is a consequence of the old 
method of giving our votes. I believe it 
is a growing conviction among Englishmen 
that corruption is the consequence, not of 
one form of voting or of another, but of men 
being properly or improperly brought up. 
You may pass Jaws ostensibly to prevent cor- 
ruption in countries where voting is secret, 
as well as in countries where voting is open; 
but corruption cannot be stopped by Acts 
of Parliament; it can only be stopped by 
elevating the tone of the community, and 
making men ashamed of the thing itself. 
You must seek for an antidote to ¢orrup- 
tion in that direction, and not in new- 
fangled systems of election. I say, further, 
that the tone of the community in which 
we live has become more elevated in this 
respect. Every successive quarter of a 
century shows an improvemeat, No man 
who knows anything of the tone of public 
life a hundred years ago, can hesitate to 
admit that corraption then ascended much 
higher in society than it does at present. 
You have driven corruption from the higher 
classes. In proportion as education and 
opinion extended among the gentry, men 
became purer; and when the same infla- 
ences come into equal operation among 
the humbler classes, it will be recognised 
that it is for.the interest of all classes 
that bribery should disappear, There is 
one point more to which I will, with the 
permission of the House, briefly allude. I 
have noticed what I conceive to be my 
hon. Friend’s total failure to prove his 
proposition, that the distribution of re 

sentatives is not consistent with the differ- 
ent classes of population, I think I bave 
sbown that nothing can be more erroneous 
than the opinion so prevalent in a portion 
of this House and the country, that the 
landed interest possesses an undue pre- 
ponderance in this House. I think I have 
also shown, by reference to figures bearing 
official sanction, and which are open to 
everybody, that it is almost impossible to 
distribute the electoral power more justly 
than is done at present between the-two 
great classes which represent the town 
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end country. I also venture to think 
that I have offered my hon. Friend some 
reasons for doubting whether as much eor- 
ruption and intimidation may not prevail 
under a system of secret voting as we 
have ever experienced under the system 
which exists in this country. I have fur- 
ther given some reasons for supposing 


that my hon. Friend and those about him 


may hesitate, with their present constitu- 
tional doctrines, to recommend short Parlia- 
ments. There is yet one of his propositions 
which I ought to notice, ae sem is oe 
general proposition that the franchise vught 
to be mh ah extended; and on this I 
have one observation to make. Viewin 
this question, and viewing it I trust with 
perfect impartiality, I have been much 
struck by the great exaggeration which 
pervades the statements made by the hon. 
Gentleman and his friends. I remember 
towards the close of the last Session to 
have heard a distinguished Member of this 
House—one who, on subjects of this kind 
especially, is in the habit of addressing it 
with great ability, and with sufficient con- 
fidence in his cause and himself—I mean 
the hon. Member for Manchester (Mr, 
Bright)—I remember having heard him 
ask this question—‘‘ Is the system to be 
endured in which only one in seven of ihe 
adult population of this country enjoys 
the franchise?’’ I remember also the tumul- 
tuous cheering which immediately followed 
that indignant exclamation. [‘*Hear!’’] Ay; 
I say so. You cheered the sentiment then, 
and you cheer it now. Is it true that only 
one adult male in seven of the population 
of this country enjoys the franchise? Here 
are the figures, let us examine them. This 
aper is prepared from the Census of 1841, 
ause the analysis of classes under the 
new Census is not yet published. I have 
compared the population of 1841] with the 
electoral return of 1842-3, and there is no 
reason to believe that there is any material 
difference between the proportions of the 
existing constituency and the adult male 
population of the last’ Census, the gross 
amount of which we know, The return is 
confined to Great Britain. The elec- 
tors for Great Britain, in 1842-3, were 
941,782, and the number of the adult 
male population was, in 1841, 4,961,045, 
which gives, instead of one voter in seven, 
one voter in five, omitting fractions. But 
from the 4,961,045 adult males some de- 
duetions must be made, which the hon. 
Member himself would make. For the 
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Army and Navy abroad and in Ireland, 
and for the navy and merchant seamen 
afloat—for I have never heard that the 
hon. Gentleman pro to give them » 
vote—-I deduct 169,650, w 
the adult male population at 4,791,396, 
Then I deduct 55.000 for the army at 
home, 111,699 for the navy and mer- 
chant seamen ashore, 74,149 for alms- 
people, pensioners, paupers, lunatics and 
prisoners, and 164,384 for domestic ser- 
vants, who are always excepted from any 
scheme of reform i ever heard in this 
House. Then I must deduct the residue 
of the population who have no homes at 
all, to the number of 276,526; and that 
will reduce the adult population on whose 
behalf any claim to the franchise can be 
urged, to little more than 4,129,566. Thus, 
instead of one in seven, it is, by the figures 
on our table in official returns, actually one 
in four. But I must go further. These 
bold statements of—I will not call them 
demagogues, after the complaint to-pight 
of the hon. Member for Montrose—but 
the bold statements of hon. Gentlemen 
having dwindled down to this, that I have 
got an adult population of 4,129,566, 
which, as regards the electoral body, gives 
one in four—I ask what am I to do with 
the agricultural and urban labourers? I 
have not yet heard that the hon. Gentle- 
man and his friends, while they complain 
that only one in seven have the exercise 
of the franchise, have any wish, under 
system, to give a vote to the 1,435,412 
peasantry and artisans spread over this coun- 
try. I never heard one bold assertion of 
that kind. Well, then, if I deduct these la- 
bourers from 4,129,566, I have remaining 
only an adult male population of 2,694,154, 
which, as regards the electoral body, is 
one in two and a fraction of 86, or nearly 
one in three. But what a difference from the 
statements we have always heard on this 
subject! What a difference from the state- 
ments made at Manchester and at Leeds! 
From those of reform associations at Liver- 
pool or anywhere else! What a difference 
from the statements made in pamphlets! 
What a difference from the statements 
of those erratic orators who, during the 
recess, have astonished the world! hy, 
instead of one in seven, it is absolutely 
little more than half what ed say, even 
including 1,500,000 of labourers, whom 
not one of you have unequivocally pro- 
posed to enfranchise, It appears to me, 
then, that the propositions before the 
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House are crude, that they do not bring 
with them proof of investigation, are not 
in accordance with facts, and do not indi- 
cate that degree of research which the 
House has a right to expect in all matters 
of this kind, and more especially from 
Gentlemen who have devoted a long life to 
such subjects. It appears to me that they 
are bi on statistical errors more flagrant 
than their political blunders, and that we 
cannot, whatever may be our opinion of 
the policy recommended, approve of it, 
founded as it is on such erroneous and im- 
perfect data. Iam not one of those who 
think, that because I disapprove of a pro- 
position brought forward in this immature 
manner, I am bound to oppose every pro- 
position brought forward to remedy griev- 
ances connected with the representation of 
the people. There has been very free 
criticism on the other side by the new 
supporters of the noble Lord the Member 
for London, of the measure which he pro- 

ed when he was First Minister of the 
Crown. I think a sense of decency, if 
nothing else, should have led those Gen- 
tlemen to abstain from that unfriendly 
course. Why they should for three or 
four hours have so severely criticised the 
withdrawn—lI will not say the abandoned— 
proposition of the late Minister, I do not 
pretend to understand. Sitting on the 
same side of the House, meeting under 
the same roof, combining and counselling 
together for the same object, I should 
have thought that all these considerations 
would have prevented the slightest allusion 
to the subject, and that they would have 
brought forward their own proposition 
without obtruding their reflections on the 
measure of the noble Lord, with regard to 
which we, on this side, have always shown 
the most respectful silence. I should have 
thought that Gentlemen opposite would 
have considered the privilege they enjoy in 
being led by a high constitutional states- 
man on the one hand, and the privilege 
they have on the other of bringing forward 
revolutionary recommendations and plans, 
and that they would not have deemed it their 
duty to enter during the whole evening, in- 
to a criticism of the late Government mea- 
sure. We have had some allusions made 
to a declaration on the subject of Parlia- 
mentary reform, said to have emanated 
from a noble Earl, the present head of the 
Government ; but I protest against con- 
elusions drawn from mere anonymous para- 
graphs in newspapers. I say at once 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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for myself and my Colleagues that we 
do not consider an extension of the fran: 
chise to be synonymous with the extension 
of democratic power. That much-abused 
Reform Bill, which no one has so much 
loaded with praise, to which no one once 
testified so much devotion, as the hon, 
Member for Montrose—where would that 
Bill have been, I ask, but for the spirit 
and energy of a Stanley? When I am 
told that we are opposed to all reform, I 
cannot but remember that the noble Lord 
who preceded me in the Parliamen 

seat I now hold (the Marquess of Chandos) 
—that it was that individual who proposed 
a measure which added one-ninth to the 
constituency of Great Britain. I therefore 
entirely repudiate this convenient asser- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman and his friends, 
that we are a party opposed to all reform 
unless we listen to the propositions of the 
kind now before us. I will tell the hon. 
Gentleman what we are opposed to—we 
are adverse to all crude and unnécessary 
proposals founded on such erroneous caleu- 
lations as the present. I tell him that if 
any project on this or any other subject is 
brought forward, I hope it will be founded 
on more accurate data than the one be- 
fore us. What we are opposed to is 
tampering with the depositary of political 
power—to constant shifting and changing 
of the depositary of political power as the 
most injurious thing to a country that can 
be conceived. You may talk of tamper- 
ing with the currency, and there are few 
things worse ; but that which is worse is, 
tampering with the constituency of Eng- 
Jand. If there is to be a change, let it 
be a change called for by clear ne- 
cessity, and one which is calculated to 
give general—I will not say final—but 
general and permanent satisfaction. I ask, 
is the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Montrose—the whole foundation of which 
I have shown to be utterly fallacious—is 
that a proposition calculated to give general 
and permanent satisfaction? The pro 

sition of the noble Lord the head of the 
late Government, was that one calculated 
to give general and permanent satisfac- 
tion? The noble Lord is too candid a 
man not to confess that, whatever be its 
merits, it was not calculated to give that 
general and permanent satisfaction. The 
sense of the country and the House alike 
called upon him to withdraw it; and I am 
sure that there is not one who will say 





that if that proposition had been brought 
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fairly under discussion, it would have re- 
ceived the concurrence of the House. We 
cannot sanction the proposition of the hon. 
Gentleman or his friends. And may we 
not flatter ourselves that after the debate 
of this night, he will reconsider these 
things—that he will investigate them— 


that he will calmly consider the impor-. 


tant information from the other side of the 
Atlantic which I have given him—and 
that next year, with a health, spirit, and 
energy which I hope he will long enjoy, 
we may find him coming forward more 
temperate in his views, and more careful in 
his statements? Till we have propositions 
of a different character brought forward, I 
shall stand by the settlement made in1831; 
not because it was a settlement made for 
our party interests—for, on the contrary, 
it was. levelled against those supposed in- 
terests ; but the good sense of the country 
has exercised a remedial influence over the 
devices of rival factions, and under that 
settlement of 1831 the country has on the 
whole, in my opinion, been well governed, 
At any rate, it is not what is styled the 
Liberal party which should dispute that 
position. There is not a great question, 
which during the last twenty years has en- 
listed a preponderating amount of popular 
sympathy out of doors, which this House 
has not adopted and carried; and though 
I may think that in more than one instance 
great subjects have thus been dealt with 
in an unwise and precipitate spirit, that 
should be no cause of censure with hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. Until, therefore, they 
can succeed in showing that this country 
has of late years been generally misgo- 
verned—and that would be a condemnation 
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this: because he believed they could not 
make the small constituencies worse than 
they were, and the ballot would be per- 
fectly efficacious against intimidation as re- 
garded the large constituencies. As he 
had a Motion on the subject of the ballot, 
which was to come on on Monday, he was 
sure the House would permit him to re- 
serve himself for that oceasion—more par- 
ticularly as he objected to argue the ballot 
mixed up with any question whatever. He 
considered the ballot as the abstract right 
of the voter. He considered that the ques- 
tion of reform proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose might stand together; 
but if the propositions were taken sepa- 
rately, they could. not hold together; for 
instance,. he was satisfied that triennial 
Parliaments without the ballot would be 
mischievous, and against the interests of 
the country. As a whole he supported his 
hon. Friend’s proposition; but with 
to the question of the ballot, he should ex- 
press his opinions upon another oppor- 
tunity. One word in conclusion. The 
right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) mentioned a disturbance in 
New York, and quoted very triumphantly 
the ballot box being broken open. He 
begged him to carry away another instance, 
taken from America. In the southern or 
aristocratic States of the Union, they were 
trying to get rid of the ballot, because the 
friends of the abolition of slavery took 
protection under the ballot, and the ene- 
mies of abolition had no means of detect- 
ing their votes. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE congratu- 
lated the House, and, through them, the 
country, on this, that whatever evasions or 


of their whole course—and until they are | mystifications might have gone forth during 


prepared to substitute for the existing 
House of Commons a far more clear and 


coherent scheme than any they have yet! explicit. 


the last week, upon one point the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had been sufficiently 
Treading in the footsteps of the 


offered, I must uphold an arrangement, j most illustrious Warrior of the age, the 
which, though conceived in no friendly ! right hon. Gentleman, after much circum- 


spirit to the Tory party, is one which 
has not proved hostile to the national in- 
stitutions—institutions which, I believe, to 
be necessary not only to the greatness of 
the country, but to the freedom of the 
people. 

Mr. F. H. BERKELEY wished to reply 
to the question put by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
—would they give to the constituencies as 
they are at present the advantage of the 
ballot? He undoubtedly said he would, 
and he would confine his reasons simply to 





locution, had formally declared the inten- 
tion of the Government to abide by the 
Reform Act of 1831. He had announced 
that Her Majesty’s Government did not 
intend to move on with the spirit of the 
age ;. that they looked upon the Reform 
Bill as a final measure—that the old ‘‘final- 
ity”? dodge was to be renewed—and that 
come what might the Government would 

ive no reform in ‘Parliament. The right 
on. Gentleman said he would i 
give the country no reform in this Parlia- 
ment nor in the Parliament to come. 
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[Ories of “No, no!”] He knew it was) 
the intention of those ardent Reformers 
who cried ‘‘ No" to give the country a fur- 
ther measure of reform; but unfortunately 
they were not in the Cabinet. Let there 
be no mistake on this point, that the pre- 
sent Cabinet was satisfied with the settle- 
ment of 1831, and that they would be no 
to give reform a further trial. The 
right hon. Gentleman had commenced his 
a by attacking the speech of the hon. 
ember for the University of Oxford —| 
[* No, no!”’ and a laugh|—he begged the 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon—he (Sir W. P. 
Wood) had not descended to that yet—he 
was the Member of a popular constituency— 
the Member for the city of Oxford, and the 
right hon. Gentleman said it was a h 
intended to be made upon the Resolution 
to be moved by the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell); but he (Mr. B. Osborne) would 
leave it to the House, if the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was not also 
directed to that very Motion. He would 
not weary the House by wading through 
the dreary mass of confused statistics which 
the right hon. Gentleman had thought it 
his duty as Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
bring before them, in order to show that 
the agricultural constituencies were not 
fairly represented, while boroughs and 
towns had a greater proportion of repre- 
sentatives; but he told the right hon. 
Gentleman, that, on his own showing, he 
was bound to bring in a Reform Bill to re- 
move the injustice done to what he called 
the territorial interest. But he had no 
such design; he had omitted, too, all men- 
tion of Ireland; and he (Mr. B. Osborne) 
feared that he was going to legislate for that 
country on very different principles. . With- 
out being enamoured of the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Montrose, to map this 
country into districts, he was so far dis- 
satisfied with the Bill of 1831, whieh Her 
Majesty’s Government had pronounced to 
be final, that he would vote for it—par- 
ticularly for the latter part of the proposi- 
tion, ‘‘that the proportion of representa- 
tives be made more consistent with the 
amount of population and property.”” The 
right hon. Gentleman said he would make 
a colourable case against the ballot, and 
had referred to the riots in New York. 
He did not object to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman taking the case of America, but he 
wished he would not: select the American 
tariff, but take what was good in the con- 
stitution of that country. Was the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer content with the 
way elections were carried on in this 
country? Did he remember the case of 
Harwich, the borough for which the Soli: 
citor General (Sir F. Kelly) was a candi. 
date, when the proceedings were vitiated 
because the electors carried away the 
hustings as their perquisites; and was it 
not notorious that riots ha in all 
parts of England during an election? Why, 
entleman talked of 
bribery at New York, and congratalated 
the House upon the great improvement 
which had taken place in country 
within the last hundred years, he should 
have rethembered the state of things dis- 
closed in the report of the Seleet Com- 
mittee on Bribery appointed on the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Sheffield so late 
as the year 1842. That Committee had 
reported in strong terms as to the exist- 
ence of bribery and corruption in the ecoun- 
try, and recommended that the misehievous 
and dangerous tendency, as they termed 
it, of the present system should be dealt 
with by legislative enactment as speedily 
as possible. Yet nothing had been done 
from that time to the present, as the sys- 
tem as it existed at present was absolutely 
shocking. But he could tell the right hon. 
Gentleman that the people were deter- 
mined to have the ballot. Both sides were 
equally in blame in this respect; and he 
confessed that he believed, if this system 
of bribery were to be traced back to its 
souree, it would be found to begin with the 
Whig party in the time of Walpule, who 
were obliged to resort to it as the only 
means of opposing the influences bearing 
against them. The fact was, neither 
party was sincere in the desire of putting 
down bribery ; for if they had been sin- 
cere they woujd have adopted vote by ballot 
to protect the people not only from bri- 
bery and corruption but from intimida- 
tion, which was more rife than those; for 
he believed that for on¢ who was bribed. 
there were twenty who were intimidated. 
The hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Napier) made the 
old stereotyped objection to this Motion, 
that it would endanger the Monarehy. 
What had enheigadll the monarchy in 
France? Was it not that a nation of 
30,000,000 had only 230,00 electors? 
And here he must express his surprise to 
hear the Chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
fine the sovereignty of the country to be in 
Queen Victoria; and had the right hon. 
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Gentleman been sitting on that (the Op- 
ition) side of the House, he would no 
Seube have defined the sovereignty as con- 
sisting in Queen, Lords, and Commons. 
The right hon. Gentleman had objected to 
the secrecy of the ballot. He ought to 
have been the last man in the House to 
have done so, considering he was a Mem- 
ber of a Government which was shrouded 
in seerecy. The Maynooth ery was to be 
used as a claptrap to go to the hustings, 
and Her Majesty’s Government would not 
speak their minds upon it; but he could 
tell them it would become a very serious 
uestion for them. The hon. Member for 
Dublin University knew nothing of the 
efficacy of the ballot—he had no poor men 
to deal with who might be swayed by 
some attorney, or by some one who could 
put the screw on him; but the representa- 
tives of pe constituencies knew what 
those influences were. Why, had they 
not seen it stated in all the papers that at 
a late election the agents wrote to say 
that if the tenants did not vote for Mr. 
Frewen, the Protectionist candidate, they 
would take it for granted that the tenants 
were satisfied with the prospects of the 
agricultural interest, and that they there- 
fore did not want their rents lowered ? 
He could have wished the Motion had been 
put in a better form; but he would vote 
for it now, as he had voted for similar Mo- 
tions before, in order to show his dissatis- 
faction with the present system, and that 
he did not consider the Reform Act of 
1831 to be a final measure. If the noble 
Earl and his party, who said they took 
office as barriers to democracy, instead of 
talking of themselves as barriers—which 
were sometimes swept away by the waves 
of democracy—would join hon. Gentlemen 
on his side of the House in making a chan- 
nel for the democratic wave, very sure was 
he that, so far from weakening Queen, 
Lords, and Commons, the noble Earl, if 
he properly treated and properly trusted 
the people, would be strengthening both 
this and the other House of Parliament. 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I have 
so often addressed you on the subject of 
the Motion now before the House, that I 
shall not think it necessary, neither would 
it be agreeable to the House, to go at an 
length into the several propositions whic 
my hon. Friend has introduced. It ap- 
pears to me, Sir, the simple question is, 
whether the adoption of a Bill founded on 
the principles contained in my hon. Friend’s 
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government of the country; and on that 
proposition I have come most to 
the opinion that it age tee conduce : 
the ernment e , 
balicte thar it you had a different. distri 
bution of the representation, such as into 
electoral districts—which, however, has 
not been chalked out by my hon, Friend— 
but such a distribution as would disfran- 
chise a very considerable number of bo- 
roughs, and leave the counties and large 
towns with representatives—that if you 
give the franchise not only to every house- 
holder, but to every lodger who might by 
fraud or collusion be placed on the rate- 
book without paying rates, and made him 
an elector—that if to this plan you added 
the vote by ballot, and that you had the 
representatives thus elected assembled for 
three years—which would, however, be in 
most cases not for more than two years— 
my opinion is, that you would not obtain @ 
House of Commons which would, either 
with regard to the Executive, to the other 
parts of the Constitution, or to calm and 
deliberate legislation, be as efficient a body 
as that which has assembled according to 
the present system. Therefore, Sir, if I 
were to choose between the proposition of 
my hon. Friend and the existing state of 
the law, I certainly would prefer the latter. 
It appears to me that is a sufficient reason 
for voting against the proposition of my 
hon. Friend. But I confess 1 think there 
are some parts of this proposition which 
contain not only the elements of @ worse 
House of Commons than we at present 
possess, but the elements of future danger 
to the constitution of the country. I can- 
not but see that if beside householders you 
add lodgers, unless the provisions of the 
Bill are exceedingly stringent, and if you 
merely provide that they shall be rated 
and resident for a certain period, you 
would approach very nearly to that state 
of the franchise which, though the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) does 
not consider it so, is, in fact, universal 
suffrage. Then I say, Sir, you would not 
have a body of electors possessing that in- 
dependence, intelligence, and integrity, 
which it ought to be your aim to secure in 
the electoral body. With to the 
vote by ballot, in reference to which my 
hon. Friend who has just sat down (Mr. B. 
Osborne) said the people of this coun 
have made up their minds that they wi 
have it, I cannot deny the pone po 
larity of that proposition. I repeat 

I cannot deny the popularity of that mea- 
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sure; but I do think that many of those 
whe have adopted that proposition as one 
which ought to be canted into operation by 
Act of Parliament as the representation 
at present stands, have not considered 
all the consequences of the adoption of 
such a plan. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Montrose (Mr. Hume) says, as I believe 
very truly, that intimidation is not only ex- 
ércised from above on those below, but 
that it is exercised from below on those 
above. Many of the working classes of 
this country exercise some species of inti- 
midation against the 10/. electors. It is 
very wrong that they should exercise that 
intimidation; but, at the same time, you 
must consider what would be the conse- 
— if the working classes found that 

ir opinions had no effect on the voters, 
and that elections took place with the re- 
sult of which they were totally dissatis- 
fied, while they were not aware who the 
parties were who gave the votes on the 
different sides. I must say that I believe 
that their dissatisfaction would be much 
greater than it now is; and they would 
either ask that open voting should be re- 
sorted to again, or, what is more probable, 
they would demand that the suffrage should 
be extended to every person, and that 
every person, together with the ballot, 
should have the right of voting. Now, I 
must say, that if you come to a suffrage 
so general as that, and with it were joined 
a Parliament for three years, though I 
can understand that such a Parliament so 
chosen might exist under another constitu- 
tion, yet I must confess—to whatever 
blame such an opinion may expose me—I 
do not think that a Parliament thus elect- 
ed—by universal suffrage, with vote by bal- 
lot, and for a short period—would long con- 
sist with other parts of our constitution, 
namely, the monarchy and the hereditary 
branch of the Legislature. With respect 
to the question of the limitation of Par- 
liament to three years, the right hon. 
Gentleman says that that used to be the 
favourite project of the Tory party in 
former years. But the Parliament of Great 
Britain solemnly repealed the Triennial 
Act on the ground of the inconveniences 
felt to arise from it, on the ground of the in- 
creased expense, and because greater heats 
and animosities had been known in Eng- 
land under it than had ever been known 
under any other system of law; and they 
placed a record to this effect for the bene- 
fit of posterity in the preamble of the re- 
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it. I can readily believe that if instead 
of going to an election at the end of every 
five or six years, we were to say that every 
two years we would have an election, and 
that every two yearsall the great interests 
of the country should be driven to the 
hustings, that party heats and animosities 
would be such that the people of this coun- 
try would not bear a state of things of 
that kind. Therefore with respeet to the 
proposition before the House, I have no 
other choice but to vote, as I have on 
several occasions already voted, agai 

the Motion now made. But the right hon, 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer who, I must say, has gone through 
those various propositions with very great 
ability, has thought proper to refer toa 
Bill which I introduced, being then a Min- 
ister of the Crown, and has likewise de- 
clared the policy of the present Govern- 
ment with respect to reform. Now, Sir, 
on these subjects I wish to say a word or 
two. I did not withdraw that Bill because 
I was convinced that it did not give satis- 
faction; for if I had remained a Minister, 
I should have thought it right to have 
proposed the second reading of the Bill, 
and to have asked the House to go into 
Committee and discuss each separate pro- 
vision. I should have done so in the con- 
viction that there are, without touching on 
the particular provisions of that Bill at the 
present moment, two questions with re- 
spect to the representation of the people 
which do require the consideration of the 
House. One is, that it appears to me that 
by the right of voting fixed by the Reform 
Act—and so fixed, I think, with very 
great caution, in order that in adjusting 
the franchise we might not at first fix a 
rate lower than would be safe—the fran- 
chise, in my opinion, is too exclusively 
confined to the middle classes of this coun- 
try. My own opinion agrees entirely, as 
a general opinion, with the statement made 
by the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Roebuck), that there are numerous arti- 
sans in this country—men, earning by 
their labour and skill competent wages, 
who have intelligence and integrity fully 
entitling them to possess the elective fran- 
chise; and my belief is, that if you go on 
for several years more, leaving the fran- 
chise as it is at present, there cannot fail 
to grow up a feeling of dissatisfaction 
among these working classes; whereas 
they would be conciliated towards the main- 
tenance of the Constitution, and would be 
made more attached to the institutions of 





pealing Act. And I can readily believe 
Lord John Russell 
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their country, if they were admitted to the 
enjoyment of the franchise in a greater 
degree than at present. I believe that 
they are fully qualified to have the fran- 
chise ; I believe that they are at present 
attached to the constitution of the country; 
but I believe that it is the business of Par- 
liament, and the business of statesmen 
pretending to rule in this country, to fore- 
see in some degree what may be the state 
of this country some years hence in process 
of time, and also what may be the state 
of the country in a very short time, sup- 
posing circumstances to be adverse, and 
supposing distress, or any reverse in trade, 
should induce men to consider what is 
their position as regards the Constitution. 
There is another matter in reference to the 
smaller boroughs to which I think the at- 
tention of Parliament should be given. It 
is not the existence of those smaller bo- 
roughs to which I allude, because I think 
their existence as a part of the represen- 
tation can be fully and adequately defend- 
ed. I think you would not have a suffi- 
cient representation of all the classes of 
the country without having some of those 
boroughs with a smaller number of elec- 
tors. But I think there are several of 
those boroughs which have so small a 
number of electors that they cannot be 
permanently maintained as they are. I 
stated, in bringing in the Reform Bill, 
that the object of the Government was, 
that no borough should be left with less 
than 300 voters. I think that num- 
ber a low and restricted number; and. yet 
I believe that no less than fourteen of the 
present boroughs have a smaller number 
of electors. That is a cireumstance which 
must, before long, engage the attention of 
Government. I will not enter into the 
modes by which we endeavoured to remedy 
the inconvenience; but I must say a word 
with respect to the policy of the present 
Government, as stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. I own I cannot say that that poliey 
is founded in wisdom, or that it is a policy 
that can be maintained. The right hon. 
Gentleman says, ‘I will not make any 
change in the Act of 1832 without a clear 
necessity.”” Now, we all know what 
‘‘a clear necessity” is. We all know 
that *‘a clear necessity ’’ does not mean 
the general opinion of sober and dispas- 
sionate men; it does not mean the ex- 
amination of your existing legislation, 
and a determination to amend. defects ; 
but ‘‘a clear necessity ’’ means that de- 
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gree of discontent and disaffection which 
would render it unsafe to govern with- 
out making a change. We all recol- 
lect what been the case with re- 
spect to the opposite in re, to 
te ee 7 We all know that the 
just requests of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland were denied until ‘a clear neces- 
sity’’ arose in the shape of impending civil 
war. We all know that Parliamen 
reform was constantly denied until the agi- 
tation of the people arose to such a height 
that reform r= no longer be resisted. 
We all know with respect to other mea- 
sures of an economical nature, it was not 
until associations were formed and spread 
throughout the country that the Legisla- 
ture agreed to change the laws on the 
subject. I own I think that the House of 
Commons would take a position the reverse 
of dignified, and hardly safe, if it were to 
be declared by a Minister of the Crown, 
and echoed by a majority in that House, 
that until a clear case of general discontent 
arose— [Cries of ‘No, No!] Well, if I 
am misinterpreting the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I should like to know what those 
words ‘‘clear necessity’’ mean? I can 
understand that there could be a clear 
question of policy—of wisdom—of fore- 
sight; but a question of necessity seems 
to me a question in respect to which you 
have no option, and that you must either 
yield to demands made, or no longer con- 
tinue to govern in safety. That 1 under- 
stand to be ‘clear necessity;”’ and then, 
indeed, we are to have measures to give 
general and permanent satisfaction—yes, 
that sort of satisfaction which arises from 
agitation, and from a belief that agitation, 
nothing but agitation, would move the 
House of Commons. But is agitation 
alone to be the power that is to give an 
impetus to the House of Commons? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer says, further, that although 
the Reform Bill was passed against what 
he conceives to have been the interests 
of his party, yet he is ready to admit that 
since its enactment the country has been 
well governed. It is to me @ triumphant 
satisfaction to hear it admitted that under 
an Act which I introduced some twenty 
years ago the country has been well go- 
verned; that it was a measure of liberal 
policy, and that it has had a tendency to 
further the good government of England. 
I never expected an admission that a mea- 
sure under which the country has been 
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of a who now govern the country. 
For the reasons I have stated, I must 
vote against the proposition gontained in 
the present Motion; but I do trust that 
Her Majesty’s Government will renounee 
the eourse they have indicated to-night, 

d will consider well the step they take. 

[ trust they will not wait till a necessity 
grises, but that they will take an early op- 
portunity of maturely considering the pre- 
sent state of the representation, with a view 
to an extension of the franchise; and that, 
above all, they will deem it incumbent on 
them to extend that franchise to a greater 
number of the working classes than are 
now in the enjoyment of it, so that by 
timely reforms they may make those insti- 
tutions of the country permanent, to which 
I believe the people are at present steadily 
and firmly attached. 

Mr. WALPOLE : Sir, it is entirely un- 
necessary for me to enter at any length 
into the subject of the debate which has 
arisen on the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite. I think so for two reasons : 
first of all, because every thing that can 
be said upon the specific proposition which 
he has brought forward, has been, to my 
mind, completely answered by the observa- 
tions of my right hon. Friend the Chaneel- 
lor of the Exchequer; and, secondly, be- 
cause the observations made by my right 
hon. Friend have been amply supported 
by the able remarks and arguments of the 
noble Lord in the first part of his speech. 
My only object in rising now is to correct 
an expression made use of by the noble Lord, 
that it may not go forth to the country that 
my right hon. Friend adverted to the case of 
** clear necessity,” in which Reform might 
reasonably be conceded, as synonymous 
with the case of ‘‘ clear discontent.’’ The 
observations of the noble Lord, illustrated 
as they were by allusions to the Reform 
Act, and the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, 
could not be mistaken. When my right hon. 
Friend made use of the expression ‘‘ clear 
necessity,”’ as justifying an additional 
extension of the franchise, or further im- 

rovement in the constitution of this House, 

e coupled it with the observation that any 
alteration which might be made should give 
permanent and general satisfaction to the 
country. What I understood my right hon. 
Fricnd to say was this; ‘‘ You passed a 
Reform Bill in 1832, which you intended 
to be a permanent and final adjustment of 
& very great question, and it is not desir- 
able to disturb that question, because the 
advantages to be gained by that disturbance 
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are not sufficient to compensate for the 
inconveniences which must necessarily be 
occasioned by the renewed agitation of a 
question like this.” But my right hon. 
Friend did not intend to say, as it has 
been assumed by the hon. Member for 
Sheffield, that all those persons who by 
their industry have possessed themselves of 
considerable sums B yams in the savings 
banks—or that all those persons whose 
education entitled them to consideration— 
or that all those persons who came under 
the denomination of skilled artisans, might 
not, as the time advances with the progress 
of opinion, have the franchise fairly and pro- 
perly conferred upon them. But the mean- 
ing of my right hon. Friend was simply this, 
that before you make any great constitu- 
tional change in the State, after that which 
you made in 1832, there are two things 
incumbent upon you. The first is, to see 
that some change is practically necessary; 
and then, that the B grates which you do 
propose should be practically expedient 
and practically satisfactory to the great 
body of the people. Now, without enter- 
ing into the first of these considerations, 
because I conceive that a practical neces- 
sity for any such change has not been 
proved, I will content myself for the pre- 
sent with observing that the specific pro- 
position introduced by the hon. Member 
for Middlesex has been shown in the course 
of the debate to be one of those changes 
which would not be satisfactory to the coun- 
try at large; and since the real object of 
the hon. Member appears to have been 
completely answered, by giving hon. Mem- 
bers an opportunity of delivering those 
speeches on the subject of Parliamentary 
reform which were intended for the coun- 
try when the noble Lord the Member for 
the City of London proposed. the second 
reading of his own Bill;. and since there is 
now no specific plan before the House, 
which can be considered as practically be- 
neficial, he (Mr. Walpole) aid not then feel 
it ineumbent on him to give any opinion 
upon the general subject of Parliamentary 
Reform. Whenever any specific change in 
the present system should be proposed, he 
should then be prepared to take it into 
consideration ; but then he must add, that 
if any change should be deemed necessary, 
it would be his duty to see that it was one 
that would prove, in the end, both practi- 
cally expedient and practically satisfactory 
to the great body of the community. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS moved that the de- 
bate be adjourned, 
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Mra, HOBHOUSE seconded the Motion. 
Mr. HUME said, he should be very 
sorry to be the means of unnecessarily 
taking up the time of the House by having 
the debate adjourned. 
Mr. W. WILLIAMS regretted that he 
should feel it his duty to oppose the wishes 
of his hon. Friend; but, representing as he 
(Mr. W. Williams) did one of the largest 
constituencies in the country, he was anx- 
ious to have an opportunity of expressing 
his opinion upon a question which he con- 
sidered to be one of the greatest import- 
ance. Whenever any proposition was made 
to adjourn a debate from mere party pur- 
» he felt no disposition te aid such a 
course; but this was a question in which 
the people of England took a great interest. 
Cries of “Go on !"’} Sor at that late 
our he could not expect to receive the at- 
tention of the House, and there were seve- 
ral other Members anxious to éxpress their 
opifiions : he therefore thought, in common 
fairness, the debate ought to be adjourned, 
[ Ories of ** Go on!’’] 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
** That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER thought the course taken by the 
hon. Gentleman was hardly fair towards 
the hon. Member for Middlesex. What- 
ever difference of opinion might exist be- 
tween him (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) and the hon. Gentleman, he had 
always entertained towards him the great- 
est respect. That hon. Gentleman had 
brought forward the present question seve- 
ral times, and he had done so on this oeca- 
sion, no doubt, without the slightest idea 
of a pending election. He would have 
brought it forward under any other eir- 
cumstances, for the purpose of eliciting a 
bond fide diseussion. The question had, 
accordingly, been fairly discussed by al- 
most every Member who was in the habit 
of speaking on the subject. But now the 
hon. Member for Lambeth got up, under 
the idea that the Motion was brought for- 
ward for the purpose of giving hon. Mem- 
bers an ong of making electioneer- 
ing speeches. Nothing, he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) was sure, was more con- 
trary to the intention of the hon. Member 
for Middlesex, and he considered that the 
debate might now be fairly brought to a close 
to-night. He hoped, therefore, the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. W. Williams) would eon- 
tinue his speech, which would no doubt be 
listened to with the utmost attention. 
Mr. BRIGHT did not often agree with 
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the right hon. Gentleman who had last 
spoken, but on this oecasion he was dis 
posed to do so. There was at t no 
really practical question before the House: 
he did net know how long it might be be- 
fore there would be. He certainly was of 
opinion that many hon. Members were 
wrong in their opinions upon the subject 
of Parliamentary Reform. However, he 
hoped his hon. Friend (Mr. W. Williams) 
would on the present oceasion allow the 
House to go to a division. It was 

that they should go on with the business of 
the Session. He had himself declined 
taking any part in the present discussion, 
although he felt a deep interest in it, be- 
eause he considered it desirable that they 
should not protract the business of the 
House. 

Mn. F. PIGOTT said, he should have 
had no hesitation in voting for the intro- 
duction of the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Montrose, but he wished to guard himself 
against being considered as pledged to the 
details of the measure. He thought, how- 
ever, that the hon. Gentleman had not se- 
lected the most opportune time for bringing 
it forward. The House was in a different 
position from that in which it was placed at 
the commencement of the Session, when 
the noble Lord the ger ms London 

roposed his measure of Parliamentary 
oe but he hoped that if the noble 
Lord should again be in a situation to pro- 
pose such a measure, those who now sat on 
the Opposition side of the House would 
support him without being divided among 
themselves. With respect to the present 
Motion, he thought that after the diseus- 
sion that had taken place, it was of little 
consequence whether there was a division 
or not. He should support the Motion for 
the adjournment. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, the reason for an 
adjournment was less now than on former 
occasions; as it might be taken that the 
Motion of his hon. Friend was rather for 
discussion than to tend to any practical 
result. He trusted, therefore, that the 
public business would not be delayed for 
the sake of Gentlemen making election 
speeches. 

Lorv DUDLEY STUART expressed 
his hope that the hon. Member for Lam- 
beth would not press the adjournment of 
the debate. He stood in the same situa- 
tion as the hon. Member as to representing 
a very large constituency. He had en- 
deavoured five or six times to address the 
House; but as he had not been fortunate 
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enough to catch the Speaker’s eye, he was 


te willing, as it was the wish of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose, and of 
the House, that the debate should be 
closed that evening, however desirous he 
was of addressing the House, to forego 
doing so, feeling assured that his consti- 
tuents had every confidence in him, and 
knew that he would support the measure 
of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. W: WILLIAMS then said, he 
would not persevere with his Motion, espe- 
eially after the reasons given by the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. HUME replied. The House would 
feel that he had been placed in no very 
favourable position. With his opponents 
he was prepared to deal; but what could 
he say to his friends around him? One 
hon. Member told him that the present 
was not an opportune moment for bringing 
it forward; but the hon. Gentleman must 
have forgotten that he (Mr. Hume) gave 
notice last Session of this Motion; and if, 
after the change that had taken place, he 
had not brought it forward, it would have 
appeared that he was afraid to face hon. 
Gentlemen on the Ministerial side of the 
House. Another hon. Gentleman said the 
discussion would lead to no practical re- 
sult; but he (Mr. Hume) was perfectly sa- 
tisfied, for it was only by discussion that 
the question could be fairly and properly 
understood, and therefore every man who 
wished to see a great question carried, 
should again and again urge it on the 
House until it was settled. The speech of 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) was in 
favour of one part of his proposition—and 
he considered it of vast importance—that 
Members of the learned professions and 
men of intelligence should be entitled to 
the franchise; and with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer he had very little difficulty, 
for he could show that the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman had not been di- 
rected to anything he (Mr. Hume) had 
said, and that as to everything he did say 
the right hon. Gentleman was entirely 
wrong, The right hon. Gentleman had 
talked of a territorial representation; but 
he (Mr. Hume) had never made use of the 
term; so that the observations of the right 
hon. Gentleman were quite superfluous— 
he had raised a lion merely for the purpose 
of killing him. In order to set the right 
hon. Gentleman right in his view, he (Mr. 
Hume) would mention one of the anoma- 
Jies that existed under the present system. 
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If they compared county with county, and 
borough with borough, they would find 
that the grossest inequality existed in the 
representation. The three counties of 
Huntingdon, Rutland, and Westmoreland, 
as compared with Middlesex, Lancashire, 
and Yorkshire, presented « flagrant in- 
stance of this inequality. Again, he could 
point to six boroughs, with a population of 
29,000, returning six Members, and to an- 
other six boroughs returning the same 
number of Members with a population of 
1,304,000. Now, he was for having the dis- 
tribution more equal, both in the counties 
and in the boroughs. The statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with respect to the number of 
voters, was also incorrect; the real propor- 
tion of the voters to the population showed 
that the voters were as one to five of the 
male population. With regard to the bal- 
lot, the right hon. Gentleman ought to 
know that New York was in a different 
position with regard to elections, from any 
other of the States of the American Union, 
There was no other place where so much 
rioting and disturbance took place at elec- 
tions; and the reason was, that there was 
no register at New York. He (Mr. Hume) 
admitted that the ballot would not alto- 
gether prevent bribery, but he did not wish 


| to see the ballot introduced into small con- 


stituencies, where there was the greatest 
opportunity for bribery. There was not 
one statement made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to which he was not prepared to 
give a direct negative; and if exceptions 
were taken to the plan of reform which, he 
had brought forward, let those who ob- 
jected propose a better. He hoped to live 
and see that plan carried out, though the 
right hon. Gentleman had now thrown 
down the gauntlet, declaring that he was 
not prepared to effect any reform, and that 
he was prepared to stand by the results of 
the contest in 1832. To these results the 
party of the right hon. Gentleman were 
then opposed. He did not know whether 
it was to be taken for granted that the 
Tory party was resuscitated, for he thought 
it had expired; but if it were resuscitated, 
it was against that Tory party that he 
hoped to carry the reform he had proposed. 
That plan had been sanctioned by many 
hon. Members of that House, and he yet 
hoped to live long enough to see it carried 
into effect. 

Main Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 89; Noes 
244: Majority 155. 
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Pigot, Sir R. Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Portal, M. Trollope, rt. hon. Sit J. 
Powlett, Lord W. Tyler, Sir G. 
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The House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o’elock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, March 26, 1852. 


Minvtes.] Pustic Brurs.—1* Indemnity ; Court 
of Chaneery (Ireland). 
2° Protection of Inventions Act, 1851 (Exten- 
sion of Term); Consolidated Fund; Procla- 
mation for Assembling Parliament. 
.—Commons Inelosure ; Law of Wills 
Amendment. 


LAW OF WILLS AMENDMENT BILL, 


Améndménts feported (according to 
order). 

Lorp CRANWORTH adhered to the 
opinion that @ simpler form and more gen- 
eral words might be used, although his 
learned Friend on the woolsack was of 
opinion that it was more clear to refer to 
all the different eases which had been de- 
cided contrary to the spirit and intention of 
the Wills Act. 

Further Ametdments made: Bill to be 
read 3* on Monday. 


THE INCUMBERED ESTATES COURT 
(IRELAND). 


The Kant of WICKLOW, seeing the 
noble Earl the First Lord of the Treasury 
in his place, begged to ask a question with 
regard to an Act of Parliament which 
would expire in the course of the present 
year—the Incumbered Estates Act. He 
had seen in the public prints some kind of 
notification that it was the intention of the 
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Government to renew that Act for one 
year. If it was to be renewed for one 
year, he submitted whether there should 
not be a clear understanding that it would 
not be allowed to expire at the end of that 
year. If there was no such understanding, 
it would be believed that it was intended to 
allow the Aet to expire at the end of the 


year; and the result would be further de-. 


preciation of property, and great injiiry to 
those whom the original Act was intended 
to benefit. If it was understood that the 
renewal of the Act was only preparatory to 
the introduetion of a more durable measure 
in the next Session, the evil would be pre- 
vented; and with the view of drawing * xb 
the noble Ear! the intentions of the Goverti- 
ment, he begged to ask whether it was the 
intention of Government to renew the In- 
cumbered Estates Act for one year, by in- 
troducing a Bill for that purpose in the 
present Session; and if so, whether it was 
their intention in the course of thé next 
Session to introduce a more permaneit 
measure ? 

The Eart of DERBY said, the object 
which Her Majesty’s Government had in 
view in the course they proposed to take, 
with reference to the subject to which the 
noble Earl had ealled attention, was pré- 
cisely that which the noble Earl himself 
had in viewto prevent the inconvenience 
which must arise from a sudden and PE rego 
accumulation of petitions for the of 
property. As the Act stood, the powets 
of the Commission expired in the present 
Session, and it was thought, if allowed to 
expire, the accumulation of petitions in 
the course of the year would be exceed 
ingly inconvenient. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment considered it advisable, in the 
first place, to introduce a Bill for the par- 
pose of continuing the operation of the In- 
cumbered Estates Act, apd for reeéiving 
petitions for anether year; and in 
meantime the Lerd Chancellor of Ireland 
was directing his attention to the practiea- 
bility, if he thought the object practicable, 
of simplifying the proceedings of the Court 
of Chancery in Ireland in such a manner, 
by adopting several of the proceedings now 
carried on in the Incumbered Estates Court, 
as to enable the business done oe 
that department to be transferred to 
Court of Chancery after the expiration of 
the period for which extension was now 
sought, without diminishing the facilities 
of carrying on the ordinary and legitimate 
business of that tribunal. If it be 
found that he was disappointed in thé et- 
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tations entertained of being enabled to 
introduce such improvements and amelio- 
rations into the Court of Chancery in Ire- 
land as were necessary for the purpose, he 
should not feel himself precluded, in the 
exercise of his discretion, from proposing 
to Parliament a further continuance of the 
present system. But he was sure the 
noble Earl would agree with him that, if 
it were practicable to combine the simpli- 
city and cheapness of the present system 
with a recurrence to the more ordinary 
course, of appealing to the Court of Chan- 
cery, it would be a circumstance of unmiti- 
gated advantage. 

The Maxqvess of LANSDOWNE en- 
tirely agreed with his noble Friend (the 
Bar! of Wicklow), that nothing could be 
more destructive, or more calculated to 

revent its beneficial operation on the re- 

tions between the proprietors and the 
land in Ireland, than an opinion that there 
would be a sudden termination, even at the 
expiration of a year, to that enactment, 
which had tended so much to mitigate the 
evils of that country. If such an arrange- 
ment as the noble Earl opposite had in. 
timated, were practicable—and if it eould 
sueceed in the hands of any man, he (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) thought it would 
sueceed in the hands of the present Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland—if it were possible 
to secure, through the medium of the 
Court of Chancery and the established 
eourse of law in that country, those bene- 
fits of cheapness, rapidity, and exactness, 
which had happily attended the progress 
of the Commission, no one could object to 
the Court of Chancery being so Ate 
cially, and, he would add, so permanentl 
employed. He rejoiced to hear that if, 
unfortunately, from any accident, that 
change to the medium of the Court of 
Chancery should be impossible, hereafter 
there would be a disposition on the part of 
the Government and on the part of the 
Parliament to prolong, as it might be ne- 
eessary, the existence of the former Com- 
mission, which was now exercising an im- 

rtant effect on the state of a part of 
réland, and which was far from having 
aceomplished more than a small proportion 
of the good which it was intended to con- 
fer. If any of their Lordships were de- 
sirous of making themselves acquainted 
with the effect of that Commission, with 
reference to the general principles of law 
and the sale of property, he would recom- 
mend them to read a work recently pub- 
lished by a Mr. Locke, of Dublin, who 
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had made himself completely master of 
all the proceedings of the Commission, 
and not only set out the terms on which 
all estates had been sold, and the am 

of capital invested, but the resources b 

in me pe and Ireland from whence that 
capital was drawn. It was a most curious 
and instructive sketch, and afforded bm 
factory reasons for their Lordshi 

thining to secure to Ireland the Penefit 
that which she had never before 
enced—an expeditious, safe, ive 
mode for the rai of property. 

The Eant o: GLENGA L won 
whether the noble Marquess had read 
clever reply which had been given to Mr, 
Locke's pamphlet. If the noble Marquess 
had not, he should be most happy to 
ward that pamphlet to his Lordship. 
noble Marquess must know that there was 
a great diversity of opinion in Iréland upon 
the operation of this Act. 

The Eant of DONOUGHMORE hoped 
that in any renewed measure for the con- 
tinuance of the Encumbered Estates Com- 
mission, the Act would be made to apply 
to the sale of all kinds of property; it 
would confer a great benefit on Ireland by 
facilitating the transfer of property and 


lessening the cost. 


PROCLAMATION FOR ASSEMBLING 
PARLIAMENT BILL. . 

Lond BROUGHAM, in nioving thé Se 
cond Reading of this Bill, said, he thought 
it was well worthy the consideration of their 
Lordships, whether the thirty-five days, 
which by this Bill would be the minimum 
between the proclamation and assembli 
of a new Parliament, could not be red 
to twenty-eight days. The reason he had 
no so framed the Bill as to shorten the in- 
terval for four weeks, was, that in order to 
do so it would be néoessa me roped oe 
Act passed in the reign of George III., by 
which the minimum for Irish elections was 
thirty-three days. ; 

Loup REDESDALE submitted that the 
present measure was unnecessary, as the 
existing law would allow of the assembling 
a new Parliament thirty-five days after 
proclamation by the Crown. 

Lorp CRANWORTH urged that the 
present Bill would put an end to any doubts 
on the point. He wished to hear be the 
Lord Chancellor whether he would like to 
recommend the issuing of writs for less 
than fifty days. He rather thought to 
noble Lord’s answer would be in the nega- 
po o" 
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The LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
did not appear to him that the Bill was 
necessary, upon the construction which he 
thought applied to the existing law. He 
would not oppose the second reading; but 
would take care to look more closely into 
the point before it went into Committee. 
Lorp BROUGHAM contended that it 
was better to provide against any doubt by 
enactment that a Parliament convened 
upon writs issued and returnable in thirty- 
five days should be a legal Parliament. 
He had great respect for the opinion of the 
noble and learned Lord on the woolsack; 
but he feared the point was not clear, and 
without the Act no Minister would advise 
the Crown to summon the Parliament one 
day less than the fifty days. As to further 
reducing the time from thirty-five days to 
twenty-eight, there would be abundance of 
bg to consider that in Committee on the 
ill. 
Bill read 2*. 
House adjourned to Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 26, 1852. 


Minutes.] New Memper Sworn.—For Coleraine, 
Rt. Hon. Lord Naas; for Dungannon, Hon. 
William Stuart. Knox. 

Pusurc Bits. — 2° Mutiny; Marine Mutiny ; 
Apprehension of Deserters from Foreign Ships. 
3° St. Albans Disfranchisement. 


BURDENS ON LAND. 

On the Motion that Mr. Speaker do 
Jeave the Chair, to enable the House to go 
into Committee of Supply, 

Mr. SLANEY said, he should take 
that occasion to call the attention of the 
House to the burdens upon land, and the 
mode of alleviating them. He hoped 
that the House would bear with him for a 
few moments. He did not frequently tres- 
pass on their patience, and he could assure 
them that he had no intention of now 
abusing their indulgence. He was anxious 
to be permitted to state his views with 
ep to the grievances which appeared 
to him to press with unreasonable severity 
on the landed interests of this country, and 
he hoped to be enabled to submit certain 
ree which would tend most mate- 
rially to the relief of those interests. The 
Government proposed to appeal to the 
country before long, upon a topic of great 
importance, in respect to which there: ex- 
isted great diversity of opinion—namely, 
protection. Now, it could not be denied 
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that that question was one of peculiar im- 
portance to the landed interests, and that 
was the reason why he would venture to 
say a few words upon it. As an humble 
member of those interests, and as one who 
was connected with them by habits, educa- 
tion, and association, he could not but feel 
an anxiety on all questions which con- 
cerned their welfare. It was maintained 
by some that the landed interests had not 
suffered from the changes which had re- 
cently taken place in the commercial policy 
of this country, but he could not concur in 
that opinion. Many of those with whom 
he was connected had suffered very much 
by those changes, and he, himself, as an 
humble individual, had found it neces- 
sary to reduce his rents 15 per cent in 
order to meet the times. That being the 
case, he confessed he felt a sincere anxiety 
that the particular grievances which now 
weighed so oppressively on the landed in- 
terests should be removed or alleviated. 
He believed that it was quite possible to 
give relief to those interests without in 
any degree interfering with the welfare of 
the rest of the community. The noblé 
Lord at the head of the Government had 
proposed to go to the country an‘% inquire 
what the sentiments of the people were on 
the subject of a duty on corn. Now, he 
had been an advocate for the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws, and still approved of that 
measure; but he still retained the opinion 
which he had frequently expressed, that the 
change was brought about too rapidly, and 
that it would have been much better for 
the country if a fixed duty had been im- 
posed merely for a limited period, to en- 
able landholders to look around them to 
examine the new burdens about to be im- 
posed upon them, and to make their pre- 
parations accordingly. However, that had 
not been done, and things having gone as 
far as they had, he was bound in candour 
to say that he did not think it would be 
politic, safe, or in anywise expedient to re- 
impose a tax on the food of the people, in 
order to restore the rents. But without 
resorting to any such measure, it might 
be possible to afford great relief to the 
landed interests. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
stated repeatedly in that House that the 
local Sirs tae on land were borne by one- 
half of the taxpaying community. Surely 
this was a state of things that ought to be 
rectified; and he proposed to recast those 
burdens fairly, so as-to relieve the landed 
classes. The hon. Member for the West 
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Riding (Mr. Cobden) said to that pei 
tion that it would relieve one class by 
throwing their burden upon another; but 
if that burden was unfairly apportioned at 
present, it ought to be more equally di- 
i It was the duty of that House to 

consider whether it might not be possible 
to adjust the taxation in such a manner as 
to give fair play to all parties, at the same 
time that an adequate revenue was secured 
to the Exchequer. Now, what he was 
especially desirous of was, that the free- 
trade principle should be extended as 
equally as possible, and that it should be 
— not only to corn, but to land, and 
all the products of land. If freedom was 
given to land, the landed interests would 
be strengthened and invigorated—the bur- 
dens of taxation would be more equally 
distributed, and all classes of the com- 
munity would have more of that fair play 
for which they were not unnaturally so de- 
sirous. The cost of the transmission of a 
given amount of land was enormously 
greater than that of the transmission of 
an equivalent amount of private property. 
This was an abuse and an injustice, and 
he could not understand upon what prin- 
ciple of fair dealing it could be permitted 
to continue. Such was the cost and com- 
lexity of the law as it regarded the 

anded interests, that those who were con- 
nected with those interests paid, one way 
or another, on account of their property, 
above five times as much as those who 
sed personal property. Those who 

were at all conversant with the enormous 
charges that were made for mortgages, 
sales, conveyances, and other such mat- 
ters, would find no difficulty in accepting 
this statement as true. By the simplifica- 
tion of titles and conveyances, and by the 
institution of an easier, less expensive, 
and less cireuitous mode of raising money 
on land, an amount of relief would be 
afforded to the landed interests the im- 
portance of which it would be difficult to 
estimate too highly. At present, a special 
Act of Parliament was required for each 
particular sale instituted by order of trus- 
tees; but why not have a general Act to 
enable all sales by trustees? If a series 
of general enabling Acts were passed to 
supersede the necessity of a special enact- 
ment in each particular instance, a very 
great saving would be effected, and landed 
proprietors would’ be enabled to do for 302. 
or 401. what now would cost them 500. 
Under the present #ystem it was necessary 
to have a separate Act of Parliament for 
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every kind of local improvement—for gas 
works, waterworks, and market places. All 
these kind of constructions enhanced the 
value of land, but they were impeded in all 
parts of the country by the enormous ex- 
pense of obtaining a special Act of Parlia- 
ment in each particular instance. The Le- 
gislature had passed a General Inclosure 
Act and a General Exchange Act, which 
enabled a Hundred things to be now done 
for the expense which one would formerly 
have cost; and why, on the same principle, 
should not a general Act be now passed, 
with proper clauses, to enable a landlord 
to improve his estate in whatever way 
might appear to himself most desirable. 
If there was free trade in corn, there should 
be free trade in capital also. If a few 
small capitalists were now to combine to- 
gether for the application of their capital 
to any common object, and any dispute 
arose among them, it was only by plunging 
into the fathomless abyss of Chancery that 
they could hope to set it right, and Chancery 
to decide the dispute, dissolved the partner- 
ship. This was a great evil, and clearl 
demonstrated the necessity of a ‘sited, 
cheap, simple, and easily accessible for the 
arrangement of such difficulties. He threw 
out these suggestions for the consideration 
of Government, confident that, if they were 
adopted, great relief would be afforded to 
the landed interests, without the infliction 
of the slightest injury on any other class 
of the community. Capital is now increas- 
ing at the rate of a million and a half a 
week, seeking investment; much of it would 
be turned to the purchase, or improvement 
and culture, of land, if not impeded by 
legal obstacles, and the laws of partnership 
and unlimited liability. These things should 
be altered to give fair play to the landed 
interest. 


SUPPLY—ORDNANCE ESTIMATES. 

House in Committee of Supply. 

(1.) 15,582 Men, Ordnance Military 
Corps. 

Cotone. DUNNE said, it was his duty 
to move the Ordnance Estimates for the 
year, and in doing so on the present occasion 
he would make a few observations. They 
were so plainly set ont in the Votes, that, 
in fact, they required very little explana- 
tion. They had been framed by his pre- 
decessor in office, and appeared to have 
been framed with that attention which was 
necessary and consistent with a due rd 
to the service. He was con in 
this, for he might safely state that no 
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t in the State was in better order 

‘than that in which he had the honour to 
serve. He had it on the authority of the 
present Master General of the Ordnance 
to state that nothing could be more efficient 
or economical than the state in which he 
found this department; and he felt deeply 
indebted to the late Master General for its 
high state of efficiency. He (Col. Dunne) 
for the indulgence of the Committee 

if he should not be sufficiently informed on 
every point on which explanations might 
be required, seeing that he had so recently 
beeti appointed to the office which he had 
the honour to fill. Some he should be 
able to give; and he was certain that the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman who had pre- 
ceeded him in office would be quite ready to 
assist iim. With the exception of an in- 
eréase in the number of men, which the 
feeling excited in the eountry a short time 
ago in favour of greater security had de- 
manded,; there had been a reduction in 
almost every Vote. The increase of men 
had been most judiciously effected in such 
branches of the artillery as required it—a 
roof that his predecessors had been per- 

tly aware of the exigencies of the oeca- 
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ought to be carried out, and that thé 
Army and Ordnanee departments 
to be united under one responsible Minister, 
There were at present no less than six dif. 
ferent departments under the Commander. 
in-Chief; the Master General of the Ord. 
natice, the Secretary at War, the Com. 
missariat, which was under the Treasury, 
the Adjutant General, and the Quarter- 
master General. Expense and delay in 
the execution of nécessary orders re- 
forms was the consequence of this complex 
system, and the sooner these different de. 
partments were ¢onsolidated undet one 
responsible head, the better would it be for 
the service of the country. He would also 
recommend the abolition of the practice of 
allowing colonels to provide clothing for 
their regiments. When the present sys- 
tem was done away with, these regiments 
would be clothed more economically, and 
the elothing would be of a better deserip- 
tion. He was afraid that the system of 
patronage which the present system per- 
mitted, was the real obstacle to these use- 
ful reforms being earried out. 

Mr. J. A. SMITH would suggest that 
the comforts of the soldiers should be at- 


y | tended to, by providing them with more. 





sion, ahd had distributed with eco 
the additions made to the forces of the 
Royal Artillery and the Engineers. With 
thé exeeption of the increase of men, which 
necessitated an increase of expenditure, 
there was but one vote, No. 9, that for the 
scientific branch, which had been inereased 
by a sum little exceeding 10,0002. In all 
the others reductions had been made, and 
made in his opinion most judiciously. Last 
yeat a Committee of that House had sat 
on the state of the Ordnance and the 
Army; many of the suggestions made in 
their Report had been carried out, some 
wholly, some in part; and they were still 
under the consideration of a Committee of 
military men. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he looked 
in vain at the Ordnance Estimates for any 
evidence of economy. It was true that 
thete was a decrease upon the Votes of 
late years, but this arose from the dimi- 
nution in the number of barracks. The 
present Estimates, however, were double 
what they were in 1835, when the present 
Master General formed part of the Go- 
vernment of the late Sir Robert Peel. 
The amount of the present Estimates was 
2,437,0001., in 1835 it was 1,552,0001., 
and it was still less by 100,000J. in 1834. 
He was of opinion that the recommenda- 
tion of the Commissior which sat in 1837 
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comfortable barrack accommodation, 

CotoneL DUNNE said, that as a soldier, 
he was of course anxious about the ¢om- 
forts of his fellow-soldiers; but the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman would neces- 
sitate an increased expenditure; and it 
depended upon that House whether it gave 
the money for this purpose. 

GeneraL ANSON said, he was glad to 
hear the hon. and gallant Colonel opposite 
express himself satisfied with the general 
efficiency of the Ordnance Department, and 
he was quite prepared to take upon himself 
the whole responsibility of the Estimates 
now before the House. They had heard the 
old story, which was repeated year after 
year, of the difficult and complicated na- 
ture of these Estimates; but he was quite 
sure that, if separately considered, they 
would be as easily understood a8 any of 
the other Estimates. It was said that the 
amount proposed had doubled since 1835; 
but that was a very exaggerated state- 
ment. The present Estimates amounted to 
2,437,0001.; and the Estimates for 1835, 
to 1,552,0002. It would be well if hon. 
Gentlemen made themselves masters of 
these Estimates, before they began to dis- 
cuss them. It was not the fact that there 
were six different departments connected 
with the Army. The Adjutant General’s 
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Office and the Quartermaster General’s 
were in the same department. There 
weré but three different departments, and 
he believed that they were conducted with 
great efficiency. Then they were told that 
@ great opportunity for éxercising economy 
would be found by following the recom- 
mendation of the Ordnance Committee; but 
he was of opinion that the present was the 
best system that could be followed, and 
that there would be some danger of injur- 
ing the efficiency of the service if all the 
departments were placed under one head. 
He would not go into the question of the 
elothing of regiments, because, if hon. 
Gentlemen read the evidence whieh was 
laid before the Committee on this subject, 
it would be seen that the result of théix 
deliberations was, that it was not advisable 
at present to make any alteration. The in- 
crease in the present Estimates was owing 
to the increase in the artillery—an increase 
whieh, he was sure, no Member of that 
House would object to—and to the trans- 
ference to these Estimates of the Commis- 
sariat. 
Mr. HUME said, there was no doubt a 
pee difference of opinion amongst the 
embers of the Committee on the Esti- 
mates; but several changes had been sug- 
gested, which he thought could be earried 
out with great benefit and economy : and 
he hoped the present Government would 
simplify the extraordinary anomalies whieh 
éxisted in this department. He would not 
say that they were kept up for patronage. 
He believed it was rather owing to the faet 
that when once persons entered into a bad 
system it was very difficult te get out of it. 
He believed no man was more anxiets to 
promote the public advantage than the late 
Master General of the Ordnance; and that 
no man was more desirous of doing his duty 
both to the soldier and the public. He wished 
to blame no one; but the present system 
was bad, expensive, and complex. His de- 
cided opinion was that there should be a 
Minister of War, having the control of the 
whole War and Ordnance Departments— 
one master mind to direct all their move- 
ments, as was the case in évery country of 
Europe except Great Britain. As the Esti- 
mates before the House were those of the 
late Government, and the present Admin- 
tration could not have had time to look 
closely into them, he would not oppose any 
diffieulty to their being passed, but would 
simply throw out the points he had noticed, 
as worthy of the best attention. 


Vote agreéd to. 
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(2.) 749,3241. Pay and Allowances, Ord- 
nance Military Corps. 

(3.) 296,5561. Commissariat, d&e. 

(4.) 75,5804. Ordnance Office. 

(5.) 288,313%. Establishments at Home 
and Abroad. 

(6.) 121,6461, Wages. 

(7.) 176,453%. Ordnance Stores. 

Mr. HUMB said, he thought the Coni- 
mittee ought now to have some explanation 
with respect te the arms supplied to the 
Army. On a former ceeasion it was stated 
in that House that during the last four or 
five years, while other countries had been 
improving the arms of their soldiers, we 
had been remaining quite idié; and it bad 
been asserted in the publie press by some 
who ought to know better, tliat our seldiers 
were actually —— of dving their duty 
when required. Having been on the Ooni- 
mittee, and knowing what a large expense 
was incurred annually for the renewal of 
arms, he begged to state that he believed 
noné of the old arms were now used by 
any of tlie corps, with the exception of the 
retired veterans at home. This was a sub- 
jeet on whieh the hon. and gallant Member 
(Colonel Dunne) should afford some expla- 
nation. They ought fiot to appear be- 
fore the world with a character for ré- 
missnéss in plaeing in the hands of the 
Army the best weapons that could be ob- 
tained. 

Cotone. DUNNE said; that since he 
entered upon the office he had the honotr 
to hold he had discovered that there was no 
foundation whatever for the statements to 
which the hon. Gentleman had referred. 
For many years past the Commander-in- 
Chief had directed his attention to the new 
arms. The present Master General of the 
Ordnance was devoting his attention te the 
same subject; and he had no doubt that 
the British soldier would be found te be 
armed, not only as well as, but éven better 
than, foreign soldiers. 

GeneraL ANSON said, that so many 
misrepresentations had been put forth updn 
the subject mentioned by the hon. Meniber 
for Montrose, that it was necessary some 
explanation should be given. In thé year 
1838 we had ehanged our arms frem flint 
to pereussion locks; and the muskets whi¢h 
had been deemed most efficient by tlie 
highest authorities upon such a subject 
had then been adopted, and were still in 
use iti thiseountry. We had a simple per- 
eussion musket, and every hon. Member 
must be aware that for military service a 


peculiar deseription of arm was required. 
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It was frequently asked why the soldier 
should not have as good a fowling-piece as 
any private gentleman. But the soldier 
had to go through a peculiar service; he 
had harder work to perform than private 
gentlemen, and his fire arms were exposed 
to the danger of accidents from which 
other fire-arms were exempt. In the years 
1846 and 1847 some novelties were intro- 
duced on the Continent in the manufac- 
ture of fire-arms; and after some experi- 
ments had been made for the purpose of 
testing their utility they had been adopted 
rather hastily, as he thought, by certain 
foreign Governments. Of these novelties 
the principal was the musket that loaded 
at the breech, which had been adopted, as 
he understood, by the Prussian Govern- 
ment only. That Government had supplied 
10,000 or 12,000 of their troops with that 
musket. The invention was a very in- 
genious one, and to any one not conversant 
with military service it would appear that 
such a weapon would give a great advan- 
tage to the soldier who employed it, in con- 
sequence of the much greater rapidity with 
which it enabled him to discharge his fire. 
But he believed it had been found so in- 
efficient in the Prussian army that the 
Prussian Government had ceased to furnish 
their troops with it. In the year 1847 the 
attention of the authorities at the Ordnance 
Department and at the Horse Guards had 
been directed to the improvement of our 
arms, and his noble Friend the late head 
of the Ordnance Department, and the noble 
Duke the Commander-in-Chief, suggested 
the appointment of a Committee, consist- 
ing of the most competent officers, for the 
purpose of inquiring into the matter, and 
receiving any proposals that might be made 
for the improvement of the muskets placed 
in the hands of our soldiers. That Com- 
mittee had met at various periods since 
the year 1847. They had made trials of 
several descriptions of muskets which 
loaded at the breech, produced by seven 
different makers. But all those muskets 
had failed. They could no longer be 
worked after they had been tried for twenty 
rounds, in consequence of an escape of 
gas, or of some derangement in the ma- 
chinery; and yet they had been made of 
the very best materials. Since that time 
various other inventions had appeared— 
there were, for instance, the muskets of 
the Chasseurs de Vincennes, which he un- 
derstood had recently been supplanted by 
the Minié muskets. Those latter arms 
had been tried at Woolwich, and had there 
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been found to succeed. But he believed 
that we ought not hastily to adopt any of 
those improvements. Complaints had been 
made of the great weight of our muskets, 
and of the great inconvenience which they 
caused to our soldiers; and it had been 
said that a musket with a small bore would 
be as effective as a musket with a large 
one. But the noble Duke the Commander- 
in-Chief had always maintained very 
strongly, and had told him (General Anson) 
over and over again, that he felt indebted 
in a great measure for the success of his 
armies in foreign countries to the weight 
and the size of-the bore in our muskets, 
He (General Anson) found that the French 
were endeavouring to make their muskets 
of as large a bore as ours, and they felt 
satisfied of the greater efficiency of our 
muskets. Ie would not say that we were 
bound to adhere to the size of our bore; 
for it was at present asccrtained that the 
weight of the ball was all that was re- 
quired, and that, although the bore might 
not be as large as formerly, it would be as 
efficient as ever if it were to carry the 
same weight of lead. Attacks had daily 
been directed against the late Government 
for not having taken that subject into their 
serious consideration. But he would ven- 
ture to say that there was not at this mo- 
ment an army in Europe, or in the world, 
that could beat our troops with their pre- 
sent arms. He was satisfied that, although 
they might not load so quickly, and al- 
though they might not .have so deadly an 
aim at 500 or 600 yards as the troops of 
some other countries—he was satisfied 
that, with their present arms in their 
hands, they would be found superior to any 
other soldiers in the world. He should 
observe that it would be ridiculous to sup- 
pose -that two armies could fight at a dis- 
tance of 500 or 600 yards. Much more 
depended on the discipline of the troops 
than on anything else. It had been said 
the soldiers did not receive enough of am- 
munition to make them competent marks- 
men; but there was great difficulty in find- 
ing ground near barracks for the men to 
practise in. He agreed entirely with the 
hon. Gentleman, that our army ought to 
keep pace with the armies of other coun- 
tries; indeed, he thought we ought not 
only to keep pace but to excel; but, at the 
same time, it was better to investigate, 
deliberate, and test, in the first instance, 
than hastily to place in the hands of our 
soldiers new weapons which they might be 
afterwards obliged to lay aside. 
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Sir WILLIAM CLAY said, he was 
to hear the statement of the hon. 
and gallant Member, and was quite ready 
to it that it would be most inexpe- 
dient to put weapons into the hands of 
our soldiery which we might be after- 
wards obliged to lay aside. He hoped, 
however, that attention would be paid not 
only to the quality of the arms, but to the 
question as to whether they were sufli- 
ciently practised in the use of them. He 
apprehended that many persons were not 
aware of the allowance of ball cartridges 
to our regiments. For the purposes of 
practice, they only received thirty rounds 
per annum, aliowing them the opportunity 
of firing a shot at a mark little more than 
once a fortnight. That seemed to him to 
be so unutterably ridiculous, that at first 
he could not eredit it, but upon inquiry 
had reason to believe it was perfectly true. 
That surely was not the way to prepare a 
workman to handle his tool with dexterity, 
and that tool the clumsiest that could be 
supplied to him. He was afraid that this 
statement could not be contradicted ; and 
hs hoped that now, as public attention had 
been called to the subject, a more efficient 
system would be adopted and pursued. He 
felt certain that there existed a very strong 
feeling of disapprobation and dissatisfaction 
at the present arrangements. Every one 
acknowledged the gallantry of our troops; 
but the Committee and the Government 
would be greatly to blame if they neglect- 
ed to adopt that machinery by which the 
gallantry of our troops might be made 
most efficient. He should not like to see 
our soldiers with inefficient weapons. It 
was not fair or just to trust entirely to the 
gallantry and endurance of those brave 
men; but it was the bounden duty of that 
House and of the Government to take care 
that the very best weapons of defence and 
attack were put into their hands, so that, 
if the occasion arose, they might compete 
at least upon equal terms with the armies 
of other nations. 

Mr. FOX MAULE said, he was glad 
to find that the rumour which had been 
so very generally circulated as to the inef- 
ficient condition of our troops, was by de- 
grees being abandoned; but he saw that 
his hon. Friend (Sir W. Clay) believed 
that the British soldier earried in his hand 
a weapon which he was scarcely able to 
carry, or to use properly when its use was 
required. He (Mr. F. Maule) would say, 
as far as he was acquainted with the 
Army, and the weapons in the use of our 
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soldiery at , that there could not 
be a better description of arms than those 
now in use, in all the inventions that might 
be discovered. He wished to call the at- 
tention of the Government to one point. 
He had to express his earnest hope that 
they would not be led away by new inven- 
tions, nor attempt to reorganise a new 
system of weapons throughout the whole 
Army, because he felt persuaded that new- 
fangled inventions, if carried out in our 
Army, would only cause reverses instead 
of the glorious successes which had hi- 
therto attended our conflicts. He had no 
objection to see particular companies or 
detachments—sharpshooters, for instance, 
who might be sent out to skirmish in front 
of the main body—provided with the wea- 
pons spoken of, but he did decidedly object 
to the whole body of our soldiery being 
supplied with Minié muskets—an arrange- 
ment which would occasion very great 
expense—an arrangement by which we 
should throw away money, and only 
render our Army less efficient. Some- 
thing had been said about the small 
quantity cf ammunition supplied to our 
troops for the purpose of ball practice; 
but the hon. Gentleman with whom those 
objections originated did not consider the 
difficulty there was in procuring ground 
in the vicinity of barracks in populous 
towns for the purpose of practice. It was 
difficult enough to obtain ground for ball 
a even at a distance of 100 yards, 
ut it would be much more difficult to find 
ground, more especially in the neighbour- 
hood of our populous towns, where barracks 
were often most needed, where the troops 
could fire at a target 800 or 1,000 yards 
distant. It would be a great boon, no 
doubt, if such places were provided, but he 
felt certain the Government would devote 
its attention to the subject; and in the 
meantime he must express an earnest hope 
that the Government would not be carried 
away by gentlemen who wrote letters in 
newspapers without signing their names, 
and who found a delight in crying down 
the efficiency of our-Army. He believed 
that ample testimony had been borne to 
the efficiency of our forces by the present 
and by the late Government; and his own 
belief was, that the British Army had 
never been in a more complete state than 
at present—never was better able to take 
the fieid, if necessity arose. 
Cotone. DUNNE said, that the Mas- 
ter General of the Ordnance was 
to adopt any improvement that might be 
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deamed advisable, and was of opinion, like 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. F. Maule), that 
it was not expedient to reorganise the 
whole Army in the manner some deemed 
advisable, but only particular portions of 
it. He entirely agreed with his right hon. 
Friend as to the difficulty of obtaining 
near barracks for ball-practice ; but 
the attention of the Master General was 
directed to the subjeet, which would not be 
lost sight of. 
Vote agreed to. 
(8.) 449,0287., Works, Buildings, and 


Reger. 

rn. HUME said, he wished to eall the 
attention of the Committee to the state of 
the public works in the Channel Islands, 
and he would recommend the Government 
to send some competent person there who 
would make a survey of the fortifications 
whieh were new in progress in Jersey and 
Alderney. Two hundred thousand pounds 
had been already expended there, and he 
believed without any use whatever. They 
had been commenced in q panic, and rashly 
and hastily decided upon. He believed 
these works would give no security what- 
ever to the Channel. In his opinion they 
were only throwing thousands into the sea. 
He had also to complain that a sum of 
45,0007. had been expended at Ports- 
mouth, on the authority of the Secretary of 
State, but not authorised by Parliament. 

Cotone. DUNNE said, he would make 
inquiry into the subject. 

Genera ANSON observed that the 
works at Portsmouth to whieh the hon. 
Member for Montrose had referred, were 
eommenced on the express recommendation 
of the Committee on Ordnance Estimates, 
and every item contained in the Estimate 
was in strict accordance with the sugges- 
tions of that Committee. All questions 
respecting the defence of the country must 
of necessity be decided upon by the Go- 
vernment, who were the responsible par- 
ties. The Government had thought it ex- 
pedient that there should be certain forti- 
fications erected in the Channel Islands, 
and he felt sure that the Committee 
would unanimously agree in the adoption of 
a measure which had received due consid- 
eration. 

Mr. HUME said, that the objection 
which he took was on a point of principle. 
The Committee on Ordnance Estimates 
had recommended that.whenever any ex- 

should be ineurred, the authority of 
ay entre of State should be given; 
but he objected to any Secretary of State 
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eommeneing fortifieations without the pre 
vious authority of Parliament, phoont 4 
eases of emergeney. 

Genera ANSON explained that if 
necessity for any work was shown to exist, 
it was usual to lay a plan before the Go- 
vernment, and if the Government approved 
of the work, the sanction of the Seeretary 
of State was given simply as an official 
matter. The plan was then put in the 
Estimates, and submitted to the eonsider- 
ation of the House of Commons, which, 
if it thought fit, might refuse a grant for 
the work. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that the Vote 
was framed in strict accordance with a 
recommendation of a Committee of that 
House, to the effeet that before any new 
work or fortification should be inserted in 
the Estimates, a written order of the Sec- 
retary of State should be obtained. All 
that had been done in the present ease 
was this—before the Estimate was sub- 
mitted to Parliament, the sanction of the 
Secretary of State had been given to the 
proposal of that Estimate, but not to its 
adoption. It remained for the Committee 
to pass the Estimate if it thought proper. 

Vote agreed to. 

(9.) 107,9072., Scientifie Branch of the 
Ordnance Department. 

Mr. WYLD said, he must express a 
hope that the scientific branch of the Ord- 
nance Department would receive the spe- 
eial attention of the Government during 
the present year. He begged particularly 
to point out to them the large expenses 
attendant on the British surveys, and the 
small results hitherto obtained. Nearly 
1,500,000/. had been expended on the sur- 
vey of Great Britain, and only ninety 
sheets had been published of the Govern- 
ment survey, five years having ov 
since a single sheet had been published. 
A large portion of the northern part of 
England still remained unpublished. He 
observed that engineers, and sappers and 
miners were the only officers of the Army 
employed on the survey; but in every other 
country of Europe officers in every depart- 
ment of the Army were employed in this 
way, The work would be facilitated, and 
a saving of expense would be effected, if 
all classes of officers were employed in the 
survey. It was important, in a military 
point of view, that soldiers should have a 
good knowledge of a country, and should 
be able to take military surveys, and he 
would therefore suggest that officers and 
students in the military colleges should 
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be employed in the survey of Great Bri- 


tain, 

Sm DENHAM NORREYS trusted 
that the one-inch Ordnance map for Ire- 
land would be shortly published. 

Mr. CHARTERIS wished to know 
if it was intended to abandon the six-inch 
scale for the Scotch survey, as recom- 
mended in the report of the Committee of 
last year ? 

Corowen DUNNE said, that Ireland 
had been completed on the six-inch seale, 
which was now in progress of reduction to 
one-inch for geological purposes. In the 
British service it was only a particular 
eorps of the Army which had to perform 
these surveys; but with regard to any 
measures for improving the scientific edu- 
eation of the officers of the Army gen- 
erally, he should be happy to give them 
his support. With respect to the Ordnance 
survey in Scotland, the four counties had 
been surveyed on the six-inch seale, but 
the remainder of Scotland would be finished 
on a reduced scale, The sum of 15,0001. 
a year, hitherto voted for the survey in 
Scotland, had been increased this year to 
25,0001., with the view of enabling the 
survey to be completed in ten years. 

Generat ANSON said, this discussion 
only showed the difficulty of pleasing all 
parties with respect to the 7 sxe sur- 
veys. He had had an opportunity, from his 
late official position, of forming a judgment 
on this question, and he must on that oc- 
easion enter his protest against the prin- 
ciple of changing the original seales as pro- 
posed by the Committee which sat on the 
survey for Scotland last Session, because 
he felt perfectly certain that in ten years 
hence, after the whole survey had been 
eompleted on the one-inch scale, they would 
have the people of Scotland coming forward 
to ask for a six-inch survey; and it would 
be much easier to reduce a six-ineh map to 
@ one-inch scale, than it would be to raise 
@ one-inch map to a six-inch seale. 

Mr. CHARTERIS said, that the Com- 
mittee which sat on the Ordnance survey 
of Scotland last Session went carefully 
into the whole subject, and examined a 
number of seientific men, among whom 
were the names of Mr. Brunel, Mr. Ste- 
phenson, and Mr. Locke, who all gave it 
as their opinion that a six-inch scale would 
be practically worthless, and that if the 
country wished to have a map that would 
be useful, the scale must be reduced to 
one-inch, A six-inch map would be too 


large for general purposes, and too small 
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for the requirements of the proprietors of 
estates. ides, the ion of the ene- 
ineh instead of the six-inch seale for Seot- 


land, would effect a saving to the country 
of 500,0007. 

Geverat ANSON said, he had every 
respect for the opinion of the seientifie 
names quoted by the hon. Gentleman; but 
the evidence of Mr. Griffiths, who had per. 
haps had more practical experienee of this 
subject than any other man, was in favour 
of the six-inch scale. This only showed 
the danger of altering the system that had 
hitherto been followed. 

Sir DENHAM NORREYS was willing 
to admit that the facility of reducing ¢ 
six-inch seale to one-inch was 
in extending a one-inch seale to a six-inch. 

Mr. COWAN said, that having been a 
Member of the Committee which sat on 
the survey for Scotland, he eould corrobo- 
rate the statement of the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Charteris). The ry 4 | pre- 
ponderance of the evidence taken by the 
Committee was in favour of the one-ineh 
seale; and the hon. and gallant Member 
(General Anson) stood alone in his support 
of the six-inch seale. The reduced seale 
was not only recommended by the econsid- 
eration of its economy, but it afforded the 
prospect of a completion of the survey in 
ten years, instead of which, if the six-inch 
seale were adhered to, they could not hope 
to see it finished in less than half a cen 
hence. The survey had hitherto been pro- 
eeeded with in a very desultory manner, 
Wigtonshire, Kirkeudbrightshire, Edin- 
burghshire, and the island of Lewis, having 
been taken after each other, instead of the 
counties being taken in their regular order. 
The people of Scotland were anxious to 
see the survey conducted in the different 
districts in proper succession, and to have 
the whole rapidly eompleted. . 

Mr. HUME hoped that, if practieable, the 
price of the Ordnance maps would be still 
further reduced at once for the convenience 
of the public, and for the benefit of the re- 
venue. The reduction which had alread 
taken place in their price had been attend- 
ed with a considerable increase in the sale. 
It seemed quite clear that the remainder 
of the survey ought to be executed on the 
one-inch scale. 

Cotoxe, DUNNE said, he had his own 
opinion—and that a very strong one—as 
to the scale which ought to be adopted; 
but he would not state that opinion on the 
present occasion. It had been said that 
the six-inch seale was found very eonve- 
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nient for the proprietors in Ireland; but it 
must be remembered that the original de- 
sign of the survey was not the exclusive 
benefit of the local proprietors; and he 
believed it had cost nearly 1,000,000/. 
sterling. With regard to the order in 
which the survey had been taken in Scot- 
land, the Government intended that it 
should be proceeded with in a more regular 
manner hereafter. 

Mr. CHARTERIS was sure the people 
of Scotland would be perfectly satisfied 
with the announcement of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Colonel Dunne) as to 
the future prosecution of the survey. He 
should like to know what was the reason 
that the six-inch scale had ever been adopt- 
ed? Mr. Griffiths originally proposed that 
the six-inch scale should be i one for 
Ireland, because he thought the one-inch 
seale would not answer for that country; 
and the consequence was that the six-inch 
seale was not only introduced into Ireland, 
but the one-inch scale, which previously 
existed for the other parts of the United 
Kingdom, was changed, in order to assim- 
ilate it to the scale adopted in Ireland. 
But it should be remembered that the de- 
sign of the survey in Ireland was to facili- 
tate Mr. Griffiths’ town-land valuation; 
whereas in Scotland these maps were not 
wanted for valuation purposes, but for ge- 
neral purposes. Besides, a very large pro- 
portion of the surface of Scotland was 
mountainous, and it was obvious that in 
such a country a map on a six-inch scale 
was totally unnecessary. 

Vote agreed to; as were also— 

(10.) 172,3561. Non-effective Services. 

(11.) 437,6022., Commissariat Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, that in 
no department had greater reductions been 
effected than in the Commissariat, the 
Vote for which last year amounted to 
514,4421. while the Votes for the present 
year only amounted to 481,2011., making 
a reduction of 33,2411. There were two 
exceptional cases, however, in the Esti- 
mates this year, where there had been an 
increase, namely, with reference to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and Western Austra- 
lia. With regard to the Cape, 49,776l. 
had been applied for and had become neces- 
sary, as an increase caused obviously by the 
recent peculiar circumstances of that colony; 
and with respect to the Vote for Western 
Australia, an item of 6,2761. arose from 
the establishment of a convict depét there. 
Vote agreed to; as was also— 
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(12.) 43,5997., Half Pay, Pensions, 
rand Allowances, Commissariat Depart- 
ment. 

House resumed. 


WAYS AND MEANS—INTEREST ON 
EXCHEQUER BILLS. 

House in Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON moved a Re- 
solution for a Vote of 17,742,8001., to be 
raised by Exchequer bills, for the service 
of the year 1852. 

Mr. HUME said, that he wished to 
know at what rate of interest the Exche- 
quer bills were to be issued. He believed 
that these securities at present bore too 
high a rate of interest, considering the 
value of money in the market, and indeéd 
that the interest should have been reduced 
on the occasion of the last issue, by the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, that the 
rate proposed was 14d. per day, which was 
the rate adopted by the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and which he believed was 
the lowest rate they had borne for more 
than a century. 

Mr. HUME said, that money was never 
known to be procurable at so low a rate as 
at present; and he was sure that if these 
bills wore issued at 1d. a day, which would 
give an interest of LJ. 10s. 5d. per cent, 
they might be circulated to the full extent 
which the Government desired. He did 
not see why Government should not obtain 
the full advantage of the present abund- 
ance of money. 

Mr. Atperman THOMPSON said, that 
he quite agreed in the opinion that Govern- 
ment should obtain money at as low a rate 
as they could; but at the same time he 
did not think that the rate of interest on 
Exchequer bills should vary according to 
the variations of the value of money in 
the market, because the greatest possible 
inconvenience would arise from these flue- 
tuations. Nothing could be more inconve- 
nient than to have Exchequer bills at a 
discount, or even at par. He thought the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer was per- 
fectly right in not reducing the rate of in- 
terest on Exchequer bills at the time re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Hume), because, although the money 
market had certainly been easier since, 
and it had turned out that he would have 
been right in lowering the rate of interest, 
still the operation would at the time have 
been attended with considerable risk, which 
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he thought the Government were 

right in not running. The rate of inter- 
est on an Exchequer bill, which was issued 
for twelve months, could not be 

with that on a bill of exchange, which had 
only sixty or ninety days to run. It might 
be convenient to a capitalist to advance 
money on the latter class of securities but 
not on the former, because he might want 
his money within a limited period. He 
thought it was, therefore, wise in the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer not to run the risk of 
having Exchequer bills pressed on him, or 
having a great amount of revenue paid in 
them, perhaps at a time when there was 
no great sum in the Exchequer. It was a 
great point not to allow the publie securi- 
ties to sink below par. Money, indeed, 
was now at a low value, and was likely to 
remain so, for there were large masses of 
it in the City of London for which there 
was no employment. 

Mr. HUME wished to know that if 
money was so low, why should not the na- 
tion benefit by the circumstance? Exche- 
quer biils were now at a premium of 70s., 
and he contended that the country should 
not continue to borrow money at a rate of 
interest at which these securities actually 
bore a premium amounting to a year and a 

uarter’s interest. 

Mr. SLANEY said, that such was the 
abundance of money that it was with the 
greatest difficulty that large capitalists 
could get 2 per cent for it, and the smaller 
capitalists had hardly a chance of getting 
any investment at all, in consequence of 
the existence of laws which prevented 
capital seeking investment in our own 
country. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON would suggest 
that, considering the importance the 
subject, the discussion upon it should be 
postponed to a subsequent stage. 

Mr. HUME said, he would allow the 
Resolution to pass, but he should again 
eall attention to the subject upon the 
bringing up of the Report. 

Resolution agreed to. 

House resumed. 


APPREHENSION OF DESERTERS, FROM 
FOREIGN SHIPS BILL. 


Order for the Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“¢ That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, that 
he rose for the purpose of moving that this 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
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months. This was a Bill to enable the 
Crown to carry into effect in the British 
ports certain arrangements made with fo- 
reign Powers, for the reciprocal extradi- 
tion of seamen deserting from the ships 
of such Powers. It would be in the re- 
collection of the House that a few years 
ago considerable sensation was caused in 
this country by the circumstance of some 
Poles, who had been unwillingly pressed 
into the service, deserting from a ship be- 
longing to the Ozar of Russia, which was 
lying in Southampton water. An attempt 
was made by the officers of the ship to in- 
duce the English authorities to give up 
these men, but the law was too strong for 
them, and they were sheltered from pur- 
suit. But it now appeared that arran 

ments had been made—for anythin , 
knew with the Czar of Russia—which, if 
Parliament authorised them to be carried 
into effect, would for ever deprive such 
persons of protection on the like occasions. 
The purport of the Bill was, that upon any 
such contingency occurring again, as that 
to which he had just referred, every jus- 
tice of the peace, under some Order in 
Council to be published on the subject, not 
only might, but should, aid in recovering 
foreign deserters, and in apprehending 
those persons and sending them on board; 
in other words, consign to what, he had no 
hesitation in saying, would be certain death. 
If any such ‘‘ arrangement” had been 
made with any foreign Power, he could 
only say it was eminently disgraceful to 
those who had made it, and he trusted 
that Parliament would be careful not only 
to avoid the disgrace of sanctioning it, 
but to punish the authors. He wished to 
know who was the Minister that made it, 
and upon whose application it was made, 
and upon what inducement? He wished to 
know who were the “ certain” Powers re- 
ferred to? Did they include the autocrat of 
Russia, the tyrant of Austria, or the usur- 
per of France? On these points Parliament 
were left quite in the dark, and all they 
were told was, that these Powers had bound 
themselves by similar stipulations to sur- 
render deserters from our service. But 
there was no parity between the two cases. 
An English deserter was restored to a ju- 
risdiction which was regulated by law; of 
that law-he would have the benefit, and by 
it alone he would be punished. . But, on 
the other hand, in the cases of these fo- 
reign Powers, there was no security that 
these unfortunate persons would have a 
fair trial in the countries from which they 
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had fled. What could we think of Aus- 
trian courts martial, when we were told 
by the Austrian Government itself that 
it was a point of honour in the Aus- 
trian army for an officer at the head of 
@ regiment under arms to cut down an un- 
armed English gentleman in the face of 
day? It was such miscreants as these who 
would constitute the courts martial for the 
trial of those persons who would be de- 
elared culprits by this Bill. It could not 
be said that this Bill was only intended to 
extend to deserters from merchant ships, 
for it was only the second clause that re- 
ferred to the laws now in force for the 
prevention of desertion from merchant 
ships. But the first clause armed magis- 
trates with the same power over deserters 
from all ships belonging to a foreign Power 
as they had now in the case of British sea- 
men deserting from British merchant ships. 
For the first clause provided that— 

“ Whenever it is made to a to Her Ma- 
jesty that due facilities are or will be given for re- 
covering and apprehending seamen who desert 
from British ships in the territories of any foreign 
Power, Her Majesty may, by Order in Council 
stating that such facilities are or will be given, de- 
clare that seamen who desert from ships belonging 
to such Power, or to a subject of such Power, 
when within Her Majesty’s dominions or the ter- 
ritories of the East India Company, shall be liable 
to be apprehended and carried on board their re- 
spective ships, and may limit the operations of 
such order, and may render the operation 
subject to such conditions and qualifications, if 
any, as may be deemed expedient.” 

If this was the fruit of any changes which 
had taken place in the Foreign department 
of the Government during the past month, 
or in the month of January last, he thought 
the country had cause to regret them. If 
England was to make herself the gaoler of 
the Holy Alliance, not to immure a Napo- 
leon (he wished that we had him now in 
durance—the Little not the Great), but for 
the oppression of the unfortunate and the 
innocent, the day of England’s dishonour 
was drawing nigh indeed, and the sooner we 
receded from the position we had hitherto 
oceupied at the head of the first-rate Powers 
of Europe, the better for the happiness and 
liberty of the world. He was sorry that any 
extradition treaties had ever been conelud- 
ed; their necessity had never been proved, 
and he was quite sure they were unconsti- 
tutional, But this Bill would go far beyond 
those treaties; for it was now proposed to 
punish not merely desertion of a scandal- 
ous character, but to make desertion per 
se criminal, and then to punish it. An 
arrangement had no doubt made with 


Mr. C. Anstey 
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Portugal some time to prevent deser- 
tion rd merchant ships and from vessels 
belonging to Portugal, not upon the British 
soil, but to the British service; and it was 
provided that if a foreign sailor deserted 
the service of the Power whose subject he 
was, and entered our service, our ern- 
ment should be bound, on the fact being 
notified to them, to cause such deserter to 
be discharged from the service, but not to 
be given up. But that was all. It was no 
precedent for this Bill, nor could any prece- 
dent in fact be found to justify it. Upon all 
former occasions of a similar character to 
the present, it had been usual to specify the 
conditions and terms of the arrangements 
which had been entered into, and, above 
all, to specify with what foreign Powers 
they had been concluded, that we might 
know whether they were constitutional or 
absolutist, whether they were Powers whose 
performance of their stipulations might be 
relied upon, or Powers with whom it con- 
sisted with the dignity and ——— 
of the country to treat upon such a mat- 
ter. On the whole he asked the House 
to agree to his Amendment. 

Lorpv DUDLEY STUART, in second- 
ing the Amendment, said, that the Bill 
appeared to him open to very grave objec- 
tions, although, he confessed, it was plausi- 
ble enough, and might recommend itself 


f|on the first blush to many hon. Members; 


because this being a nation which depend- 
ed in a great degree on commerce, and 
whose ships went to all parts of the world, 
it was desirable that the sailors belonging 
to them should not be allowed to violate 
their contracts, and desert from the ser- 
vice of their employers, and it was ¢on- 
venient that there should be ready means 
of forcing them to return to their engage- 
ments, or to be punished if they did not. 
If the Bill simply referred to atllen in the 
merchant service, he did not know that 
there would be any objection to it. But 
he concurred with his hon. and learned 
Friend (M. C. Anstey), that we ought to 
look with jealousy at all treaties which 
were in the nature of treaties for the pur- 
pose of extradition. This Bill sanctioned 
@ proceeding similar to extradition. No- 
thing could be more proper than that 
criminals should be given up by different 
countries in whose territories they took 
refuge, provided that their laws were all 
the same, and as just as the laws of this 
country, and if there was no greater dan- 
ger of injustice and abuse than here. 

ut inasmuch as this was not the case, 
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and there was a great danger of injustice, 
and greater probability that lives would be 
taken away in other countries than in this, 
we ought to look with jealousy at all 
treaties of that description, if they 
were agreed to, it should only be in a 
ease of the greatest necessity. He dis- 
tinctly said he did not see such a necessity 
in the present instance, and he did see the 
danger that if this Bill became law in its 
present shape, great injustice might be 
perpetrated, and that House and the Go- 
vernment would, in point of fact, be made 
the tools of foreign despotism. Did they 
mean to do that? and were the sympa- 
thies of the present Government with the 
despotic Powers of Europe? Such was 
the general supposition, which he hoped 
was an untruth and a calumny; but the 
introduction of a Bill of this kind was very 
likely to confirm that impression. In the 
ease of merchant ships there was no great 
objection to a measure of this nature; but 
there was the greatest possible objection 
in applying it to ships of war, although if 
the navies of other countries were manned 
as ours now were—and he was sure always 
would be—by voluntary enlistment, the 
Bill might be less objectionable. But 
were hon. Gentlemen aware of the mode 
in which the navies of some countries were 
manned? In despotic countries men were 
compelled to enter the service, whether 
they would or no, and were forced to be- 
come sailors by way of punishment. In 
Russia it happened that, when persons 
were obnoxious to the Government, they 
were compelled to perform military service, 
into which they were entered by force, 
and not voluntarily; and they were fre- 
quently compelled to serve in the navy, 
because the duties were more severe, and 
because it was more disagreeable and the 
hardships greater. His hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. 0. Anstey) had referred to 
the case of some persons in the service of 
Russia which had occurred some years 
ago. He (Lord D. Stuart) was familiar 
with the case, which he would deseribe. 
In 1842 a Russian man-of-war, bound 
from the Baltic to Kamschatka, was driven 
by stress of weather into Portsmouth. 
There happened to be on board of her a 
certain number of Poles, who had taken 
part in the war in Poland, and, being ob- 
noxious to the Russian Government, had 
been compelled to enter the navy. When 
the ship’s company came on shore, they 
came too; and meeting some Polish re- 


fugees who were located at Portsmouth, 
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heard for the first time that they were not, 
as in their i they su » at 
Kamschatka, but in England, 
try; and they were told there was no rea- 
son why they should go on board again, 
and were advised not to do so. On their 
refusal to return, the Russian officers de- 
manded them, and wished to force them 
on board; but, according to our laws, no 
such thing eould be done, and if they had 
been seized, a ‘‘ habeas corpus” would 
have been moved for. The 
therefore, abandoned the attempt to 
the poor men into their clutches, they di 
not go back into the Russian service, but 
had remained in this country ever since, 
and were now employed in some factories 
in Birmingham. If such a Bill as this 
had been then in existence, these men 
would have been claimed, and the magis- 
trates would have been compelled to assist 
in their apprehension, they would 
have been given up. Let not that House 
or the Government make themselves the 
tools of despotic Powers, or lend them the 
assistance of our laws to enforce their 
tyrannical measures. If this Bill was 

, the Government would do that, and 
although they would conciliate their friends 
(if they were so) the despots, they would 
not conciliate the opinion of the people of 
this country, or raise themselves in public 
estimation. It was said by the Govern- 
ment, which had confessed itself to be in 
a minority in that House, over and over 
again, that there was an understanding 
that they would not insist on carrying 
measures which were not n to the 
business of the country. He did not 
think this could be called such a neces- 
sary measure. Things had gone on for 
many years without the Government re- 
quiring such powers; and was it necessary, 
just before a dissolution, to oceupy the 
time of the House with a measure of this 
kind? Surely it could wait. They might 
be told that this was not exactly the mea- 
sure of the present Government, and that 
the plan was prepared by their predeces- 
sors. If they were told that, he should 
take leave to doubt whether the late Go- 
vernment did intend to bring forward 
cisely such a Bill as this, although they 
might have contemplated a Bill something 
like it. His hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
C. Anstey) had adverted to a measure 
which had a similar object, which was a 
treaty with Portugal, sanctioned by that 
House, with regard to the delivering up of 
deserters. He had that treaty now 
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him, but it was not like the Bill before the 
House. It was not a question with regard to 

iving powers to the Queen in Council, but 
it was a special treaty for a particular pur- 
pose. He believed it had been felt by for- 
mer Governments to be inconvenient to 
come down to the House to sanction a spe- 
cial treaty in every case, and they thought 
it best to have a Bill giving power to. effect 


the — object by the Queen in Coun-’ 
eil. 


he treaty in question referred en- 
tirely to sailors in the merchant service, and 
not to those employed in men of war. It 
could rot be construed otherwise, because 
it. contained two sections, one of which 
applied to ships of war, and stipulated that 
this country and Portugal should neither of 
them receive into their service sailors from 
the men-of-war of each country. Then, 
with regard to sailors in the merchant ser- 
vice, there was a stipulation that, in the 
ease of apprentiges or sailors who should 
desert from their ships, being subjects of 
either of the contrating parties, while on 
the territory of either, the magistrates of 
that country should render every assistance 
in their apprehension, on application being 
made by the consul. This only applied 
to the sailors of merchant ships; and he 
had hoped that this course would have been 
edeptel by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade, and that 
it was not the intention of the Government 
to make any stipulation with regard to the 
apprehension of sailors on board a man-of- 
war; and he (Lord D. Stuart) yet trusted 
that they would take them out of the ope- 
ration of the Bill. He was sure that there 
would be many cases if this Bill was agreed 
to, in which great cruelty would be prac- 
tised, and that House would be a party to 
it: He had adverted to the case of the 
Poles in the Russian service, because what 
had there happened might happen again. 
But that was not the only case. Even so 
lately as last year a sailor from on board a 
Turkish man-of-war took refuge in Haslar 
Hospital, and was claimed by his officers; 
but, as he (Lord D. Stuart) was informed, 
he was not given up, as if he had he would 
have been put to death. If this Bill had 
then existed without any alteration as it 
now stood, that man must have been given 
up. If.this Bill passed the House, the 
Government would be only making them- 
selves the humble servants of foreign 
Powers—and doing their dirty work. He 
hoped that would never be, and that he 
should hear from the ri ght hon, Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade, that 
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it would not be. If not, he should by 
every means in his power s the 
Motion of his hon. and learned Friend. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘*now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “‘upon this day six 
months. ”’ 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had no inten. 
tion of following the example set by the 
noble Lord and the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. C. Anstey) in deprecating 
delay, and charging Gentlemen on his side 
of the House with delaying the public 
business, and yet making speeches which 
brought in every subject, from Kamschatka 
to Poland, and which had nothing what- 
ever to do with the question before the 
House. It was his duty to tell the noble 
Lord, and the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
that this Bill was prepared by the late 
Government. ‘There had been a general 
complaint from the owners of merchant 
ships of the inconvenience attendant on 
the desertion of seamen in foreign ports. 
There had been constant communications 
made by the shipping office of the Board 
of Trade on the subject. There was no 
power or means by which seamen in fo- 
reign ports could be got back to their 
ships, and this country could not ask fo- 
reign countries to give their assistance in 
the matter unless similar aid was afforded 
to them in this country. All that had 
been said by the noble Lord of the incon- 
venience and injustice of compejling men, 
who had once set their foot on the shores 
of this country, to go back to their own 
ships, seemed to apply as much to mer- 
chant seamen as to those on board of men 
of war. If the House, however, thought 
it advisable, the Bill might be made appli- 
cable to merchant seamen only, although 
he thought that the ships in Her Majesty’s 
service would thereby lose a great advan- 
tage. [Lord D. Sruarr: In the one case 
there is no bargain.] There was no bar- 
gain, but still it was desirable to assimilate 
the two eases. If hon. Gentlemen o 
site thought it desirable to deprive Her 
Majesty of the advantage of getting back 
seamen who had deserted from Queen’s 
ships, let them pursue their object. The 
Board over which he had the honour to 
preside, had only to take care of the mer- 
chant seamen; but the officers of Her 
Majesty’s service had made great com- 
plaints of the difficulties of reclaiming 
those men who had deserted in foreign 
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ports; and as our ships, which visited fo- 
reign ports, were about one hundred to 
one as compared with those which came 
here from other countries, the balance of 
inconvenience would not be inst us. 
As far as he was concerned, he no ob- 
jection to make to the alteration proposed. 

he ouly addition he had made to the Bill, 
was a provision by which he took care that 
the men were not apprehended, except on 
information or oath, and not, as was pro- 
vided_by the Portuguese treaty, merely on 
the request of the Consul. If the House, 
when in Committee on the Bill, chose to 


make its provisions particular and not | 
on the face of: the earth, or of the waters 


general, he should not object; but he 
thought it would be better to give Her 
Majesty’s ships the same advantage as 
that which would be enjoyed by merchant 
vessels, As to the declarations about 
liberty which had been made use of, he 
thought they might just as well have been 
spared on the present occasion, and he 
believed that often those who were loudest 
in such protestations were not always the 
most sincere. 

Mr. HUME thought that very much of 
what had been said might have been 
avoided, if the course had been followed 
in this instance which was usual in all 
cases where a Bill was founded upon ar- 
rangements made with foreign Govern- 
ments. The preamble of the Bill dis- 
tinetly set forth certain arrangements 
concluded with foreign Powers and this 
country; and the proper course was to 
have laid these arrangements on the table 
of the House. He understood that nei- 
ther the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
C. Anstey), nor the noble Lord (Lord D. 
Stuart), objected to powers compelling sea- 
men to go back and fulfil the contract 
which they had entered into, and therefore 
the Bill was very properly made applicable 
to the mercantile marine. But if words 
were put into it which would apply to 
Russian ships of war, for instance, on 
board of which the men were put by com- 
pulsion, he did not see how, in case a 
vessel from Martinique were to put into a 
British port with a cargo of slaves on 
board, if these should escape, the British 
Government could avoid sending them back 
again into slavery. He warned them 
against the effect this measure might pro- 
duce upon the character of this country, 
upon which Earl Granville when in office 
had so ably taken his stand, and of which 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russeli) boasted 
as affording security and protection and 
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hospitality to all who sought an asylum on 
our shores. He was quite satisfied the 
object of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade could be 
secured without the objectionable words 
referred to, and hoped he would give his 
attention to making the necessary 

when the Bill went, into Committee. 
would not on that ground oppose the se- 
cond reading. 

Cotonen THOMPSON could not agree 
with the last speaker that this Bill would 
be harmless if confined to merchant sea- 
men. He believed there was not so un- 
protected an animal as a merchant seamen 


under the earth. . He might be cut in 
pieces by the captain, and have his re- 
medy afterwards; and if the captain was 
not in the way, he might be cut in pieces 
by the mate. Hon. Members knew he 
was referring to distinct cases, proved 
before the courts. A merchant seaman 
did not desert in a foreign port, except 
under the pressure of ill treament; because 
he left his wages. The pith of the objec- 
tion to the measure lay in the fact that 
it related to merchant seamen. He had 
great doubts whether the third clause of 
the Bill, imposing penalties on those who 
harboured deserters from foreign ships of 
war, would be obeyed in England. Sup- 
pose the occurrence of any of the cases 
which had been put by the noble seconder. 
He was sure he would not obey it himself; 
he would pay the 10J. fine over and over 
till somebody was tired of exacting it. 
History would show, it was a fearful spirit 
that was evoked, when laws were made 
which put obedience into opposition with 
the private honour and sense of duty of 
individuals. Things were going badly with 
us when an extradition treaty was pro- 
posed to this country, as if we were Swit- 
zerland, or Belgium, or Piedmont. He 
feared the Government was in —_ with 
the proposers ; and the people of England 
would only have themselves to blame, if at 
the approaching period when they would 
have the power in their own hands, they 
did not take order for amending it. 

The CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUER said, he should be sorry if the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Montrose should 
labour under any mistake on the subject 
of this Bill, The present stage was the 
second reading, and the point which had 
been pressed could not be considered 
till another stage of the Bill. He feared 





the hon. Gentleman had misconceived what 
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203 Apprehension 
had been stated by his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade. All 
that the Government could do would be to 
consider the point. The alteration pro- 
would w difficulties in the way 
of the object which the Bill was intended 
to accompli The hon. Gentleman the 
Member Montrose, and the other Gen- 
tlemen who had taken part in the discus- 
sion, had mistaken the origin of the Bill. 
It originated not in the wish or from the 
dictation of any foreign Power, but from a 
necessity which had been felt by the Go- 
vernment, by the English Government, 
with regard to the accomplishment of Eng- 
lish purposes; and in order to that ac- 
complishment it was necessary to offer 
such terms to foreign Powers as would 
enable them to effect the desired object. 
There had been no treaties of this descrip- 
tion except that with Portugal; and, as 
regarded all other countries, the Govern- 
ment must act by means of legislation ; 
and if the Bill was limited to merchant 
seamen, great difficulties would be thrown 
in the way of the object they wished to 
attain. He wished it to be understood 
that the Government were very ready to 
consider the point, but he did not pledge 
himself to adopt the alteration. This was 
not the stage for making any alteration in 
the Bill, and the question must be con- 
sidered more widely than it had hitherto 
been, for, by limiting the Bill, the object 
of the Government would be defeated. 
Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, not unnatu- 
rally, as he was newly in office, had mis- 
conceived the circumstances out of which 
the Bill had arisen. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman inferred that the Bill only carried 
out the intentions of the late Government, 
and which were entertained when he (Lord 
Palmerston) was in office. The cireum- 
stances were these: The late Government 
received an application in November from 
the Swedish Government, asking them to 
conclude a treaty containing several pro- 
visions with regard to the surrender of 
seamen, and with the same stipulations .as 
those of the treaty with Portugal of 
1842. The treaty with Portugal provided 
that each of the two contracting parties 
should agree not to retain in the service 
of the State deserters from the ships of 
war of the other party, but that they should 
be discharged. There was, however, no 
engagement to surrender them. The treaty 
further stipulated that the magistrates and 
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consuls of either country should give every 
facility to the spestahaion Soman 
from merchant vessels who were subjects 
of either Power. This was the sort of 
engagement that the Swedish Government 
wished to enter into with regard to Swe- 
den. His right hon. Friend the late Pre- 
sident of the rd of Trade thought, and 
he concurred with him, that it would be 
better, instead of entering into formal trea- 
ties which involved matters of delay, to 
ascertain if similar engagements would be 
convenient to other Powers as well as 
Sweden, and if it was found to be conve- 
nient to them, that it would be better to 
pro to Parliament a Bill giving power 
to the Crown, or rather to the Queen in 
Council, to enter into the same kind of 
treaties with other Powers as had been con- 
tracted with Portugal. He (Viscount Pal- 
merston) acquiesced in that view, and it 
was the intention of the late Government 
to prepare a Bill to that effect, and he pre- 
sumed that this was the Bill which had 
been prepared by the late President of the 
Board of Trade in conformity with that 
intention. To that extent a legislative 
enactment would be expedient. The ad- 
dition seemed to be an inadvertence, and 
undoubtedly this Bill went beyond the in- 
tentions to which he at least was a party, 
and he would, therefore, venture to submit 
to Her Majesty’s Government that it would 
be advisable, when the House was in Com- 
mittee on this Bill, so to alter the provi- 
sions of the Bill as to make it identical 
with the stipulations in the treaty with 
Portugal. That would not be an arrange- 
ment for the mutual surrender of deser- 
ters from ships of war, but simply an en- 
gagement not to retain them in the ser- 
vice of either State; and in regard to de- 
serters from merchant vessels, it would be 
simply, not a surrender of them, because 
that would be difficult in point of execu- 
tion, but an arrangement that the magis- 
trates should give every facility to the 
Consuls of other countries for the pu 

of apprehending them. A case had hap- 
pened last summer in regard to a deserter 
from a foreign ship of war, which, had this 
Bill been the law, and had we been under 
an engagement, founded upon this Bill, 
with the State to which that ship of war 
belonged, would have placed us in a very 
disagreeable and embarrassing position. 
A Turkish frigate came into Portsmouth, 
and remained there for some time. One 
of the persons attached to that frigate, in 
consequence of a dispute with the captain 
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205 from Foreign 
and other officers, and being liable to se- 
vere punishment, escaped the ship 
and got into the streets of Portsmouth. 
He made good his escape, but afterwards, 
in consequence of illness, he was sent to 
seadingl ospital. It would yaar ex- 

i unpleasant to us in that case, 
had oo bae obliged to -deliver up that 
person to the Turkish frigate; for that in- 
dividual did not conceal his apprehension, 
that if delivered up, he would be taken ‘o 
Constantinople, and that in fact his life 
would be sacrificed. It would therefore 
be painful to be under the necessity of de- 
livering up such persons to other States; 
and he thought the commereial purposes 
would be sufficiently accomplished, by the 
stipulations contained in the treaty of 1842 
with Portugal, and therefore he reeom- 
mended the Government to reconsider this 
Bill, and to adopt the alterations suggested 
in Committee. But there were no reasons 
why the second reading should be post- 
poned, The second reading was necessary 
im order to get into Committee, and he 
hoped that the House would adopt the 
second reading without a division. 

Mr. P. HOWARD thought the diseus- 
sion ought to have been conducted without 
launching those harsh and severe invec- 
tives against foreign and friendly Powers 
which had characterised some speeches 
that night. Such language did not strength- 
en us with Foreign Powers; and the si- 
lence with which it had been received 
showed that it obtained no approbation in 
that House. He should be ready to su 
port the real interests of liberty as stanly 
as any one else; but it was derogatory to 
Parliament to suffer such unnecessary in- 
vectives against rulers in amity with this 
country. With regard to the Bill, if the 
Government had gone beyond the point 
required, it was probably from the instruc- 
tions not having been sufficiently defined; 
he trusted that with the assistance of the 
noble Lord (Lord Palmerston), the com- 
mercial interests of the country, and the 
eause of freedom, and the maritime po- 
lice of the country, would be sufficiently 
guarded. 

Mr. Atperman THOMPSON would 
give no opinion as to whether or not it was 
expedient to apply this Bill to ships of 
war; but he could positively assure the 
House that some such measure was abso- 
lutely necessary to the mercantile marine 
of this country. We had gone on long 
enough, certainly, without this Bill; and 
it might be said that we could get on still 
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very well without it. But of late years 
new circumstances had arisen rendering 
such a measure indispensable. For in- 
stance, British ships going to San Fran- 
cisco might lose their crews, and could . 
have no means of regaining them; and 
might, therefore, be laid up 
while foreign ships would their 
goes for China and the East Indi 
continue their trade. Then the new mer- 
cantile marine laws required that on a ship 
sailing the captain should sign an agree- 
ment with each seaman, which ent 
could be anywhere enforced. y was 
there not to be a mutuality in such agree- 
ments? This Bill was to give to the 
shipowner the protection already granted 
to seamen. 

Lorn JOHN RUSSELL considered 
that the Bill ought to be read a second 
time, but he thought there was a good 
ground of objection to the form of the 
Bill as stated by the hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Hume). The 
ought to have set forth the nature of the 
arrangements on which the Bill was foun- 
ded. He would have first stated the 
treaty with Portugal on which that Bill 
was founded, then he would have inserted 
ap enactment to enable Her Majesty to 
carry that treaty into effect, and then 
another enactment giving power to enter 
into treaties of a similar nature with other 
Powers. He thought that ought to have 
been the form of the Bill, then they 
would have seen how it was to be carried 
out. The measure, he admitted, was of 
great importance to our mercantile marine, 
and he hoped it would be read a second 
time, reserving the details for the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. TENNYSON D’EYNCOURT 
would have had no difficulty in voting for 
the second reading, if it had not been for 
the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who had thrown some doubt 
on what was the real intention of the Go- 
vernment. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would tell them that he meant to with- 
draw the clause relating to ships of war. 

Mr. THORNELY would like to know 
whether, if this Bill passed in its present 
shape, and a Brazilian vessel came here 
with slaves on board, some of whom got 
on shore, we should not, in accordance 
with this Bill, be bound to put them on 
board again ? 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, he should vote 
for the second reading, believing that the 
Government would not object to that por- 
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207 Charitable 
tion of the Bill which oh to ships of 
war being struck out in Committee, or at 
all events, reserving till then, aceording to 
the practice of the House, the objections 
to that = of the Bill. 

Mr. RICE would vote for the second 
reading, and suggest that an endeavour 
should be made in Committee to assimi- 
late the provisions of the Bill to the Por- 

treaty. 

Mr. FORSTER did not think the Go- 
vernment were agreed amongst themselves 
on the question. As they had not de- 
‘clared their opinion, he considered it was 
only fair to postpone the second reading. 

Mr. GOULBURN thought the rational 
mode to take was to read the Bill a second 
time, and consider the objections in Com- 
mittee. He considered it was unreason- 
able to oppose the second reading because 
Government would not pledge themselves 
to make certain alterations. 

Mr. WALPOLE was understood to say, 
that the object of the Bill was simply to 
carry out certain arrangements made with 
foreign Powers, in reference to deserting 
seamen. Whatever those arrangements 
were, it was desirable that they should be 
fully understood. There was the treaty 
with Portugal; and there were other ar- 
rangements made with Sweden—both 
being nearly alike. The documents de- 
tailing those arrangements might be laid 
on. the table of the House; the treaty 
being known, need not be produced; and 
the House would then be in a situation to 
go into Committee, and to see how far 
those arrangements could be carried out. 
The hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Thornely) appeared to think that in 
the case of Brazilian slaves deserting from 
Brazilian ships, and taking refuge on Eng- 
lish soil, such persons, under this Bill, 
would have to be delivered up by the 
English authorities. But there really was 
nothing in the Bill applying to such a case. 
The Bill applied solely to ‘* seamen.’’ 

Mr. THORNELY did not see that 
that was an answer. Slaves sometimes 
were used to man Brazilian vessels, and 
such slaves would be ‘‘ seamen.” Now, 
he wanted this, that when a slave touched 
British ground he should be free for ever. 

Mr. JACOB BELL thought that there 
was a distinction. A slave, being a slave, 
could make no agreement, and was, there- 
fore, not a ‘‘ seaman’’ in the sense of being 
a party to a bargain—the only case to 
which the Bill applied. 

Sin ALEXANDER COCKBURN would, 
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of course, vote for the second reading. But 
he suggested ———e it would nr be ex- 
pedient to increase the powers of magis- 
trates under the Bill. It proposed to give 
them no alternative: they could only 
with a case in one way, by delivering up 
the deserter. But he thought the magis- 
trate should be -empowered to inquire into 
the causes of desertion—ill treatment some- 
times justifying desertion; and in such in- 
stances the magistrate might usefully have 
a discretionary power. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY had heard 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) 
very indistinctly. Had he said that the 
Bill, in Committee, would be made conso- 
nant as with the Portugal treaty; and that 
the distinction would be made between ships 
of war and mercantile ships ? 

Mr. WALPOLE was understood to say, 
that Her Majesty’s Government did not 
wish to do more than carry out the princi- 
ples of the treaty with Portugal. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, that, 
having received that intimation, he would 
not press the Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°. 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS BILL. 

Order for Committee read; Motion made, 
and Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair.” 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
thought that a Bill of this importance 
should not go into Committee witnout an 
explanation being given to the House of 
its scope and object. Circumstances had 
occurred which prevented the statement 
being made in the usual stage or stages of 
the Bill. His hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General of the late Government, 
on the night upon which the division took 
place upon the Local Militia Bill, had in- 
troduced the present measure; but feeling 
that after what had occurred there would 
be a natural impatience on the part of the 
House if it were then called upon to listen 
to any statement, however clear and in- 
teresting, and however important the sub- 
ject, he merely introduced the Bill, and it 
was read a first time without any observa- 
tion being» made. The Bill stood for a 
second reading on that day fortnight; but 
he (the Attorney General) did» not feel 
that, as it was a Bill introduced by the 
late Government, it would be becoming in 
him to take it out of the hands of those 
who had introduced it, without an invita- 
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tion being given to him for that purpose. 
But on : lication being made by the 
right hon. a> wi the late Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (Sir 
George Grey), that the present Govern- 
ment: should take charge of the Bill, he 
(the Attorney General) intimated his readi- 
ness to do so, and he proposed to postpone 
the second reading to that day. A sug- 
gestion was, however, made, that the Bill 
had better be read a second time pro 
formé, and rather hastily and unguardedly 
he had adopted that suggestion. He was 
not aware at the time that the Bill had 
not been printed, and as the Bill had 
been read a second time under those cir- 
cumstances, he owed an apology to the 
House for having allowed it to go to that 
stage without a statement of the objects 
and scope of the Bill being presented to 
the House. He felt bound to state that 
the whole origin and merit of this impor- 
tant measure were due to the late Govern- 
ment. Those who had turned their atten- 
tion to this question—who knew the urgent 
necessity of a measure of this kind—who 
were aware of the vast importance of the 
subject, and the large amount of property 
that was to be affected by it—who knew 
the inquiries that had taken place at a 
vast expense to the country, year after 
year—the experiments that had been made 
in legislation, and the failures that had 
accompanied them—must feel that those 
who had been able to frame a measure 
which would accomplish the benefits they 
believed it was so desirable to attain, and 
avoid all the objections that had been 
urged against former measures, certainly 
were entitled to a large debt of gratitude 
from the country. Hon. Gentlemen who 
had turned their attention to this subject 
would be aware that the Bill dealt with a 
large amount of property, the annual in- 
come of the charities embraced in it being 
very nearly 1,500,000/.; and amongst 
those charities there were no less than 
21,000 which had incomes of less than 
20%. a year, and out of that number there 
were upwards of 13,000 that had incomes 
of less than 5/. a year. Now with regard 
to charities of this description, it was 
quite obvious that the machinery at present 
existing was wholly inapplicable to them. 
The Court of Chancery was the only tri- 
bunal which had the control and jurisdie- 
tion over charities; and it was impossible 
for any of those smaller charities to resort 
to that Court for any purpose whatever 
without having the whole of their property 
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entirely absorbed. He admitted that with 
respect to largely endowed charities it was 
impossible to conceive a tribunal better 
calculated to carry into effect a system of 
control and administration than the Court 
of Chancery; but with respect to the 
smaller charities, they were really wholly 
un , and they continued to be so, 
notwithstanding the repeated i 

on the subject which had been to 
the House by Commissions which had 
been issued time after time, and at very 
considerable expense. In introducing a 
measure of this kind it was important the 
House should bear in mind what was the 
existing state of the law on the subject, and 
what were the evils which had arisen out 
of that state of the law, because then 
they would be better able to appreciate 
what was the remedy which was proposed 
to be applied to the grievances that exist. 
It was extraordinary that upon a subject 
of this immense importance, the law at the 
present day should mainly depend upon a 
statute that was ed so long ago as the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, ‘The Statute 
of Charitable Trusts.’ Under that sta- 
tute, the control over all charities was 
given to the Court of Chancery. That 
Court had power to issue a Commission to 
the bishop of a diocese and to other per- 
sons, empowering them to summon a jury 
of the county in which the property be- 
longing to the charity was situate, to in- 
quire into any abuses or malversations of 
trustees, and upon the inquisition of the 
jury to make reports for rectifying those 
abuses or malversations. That order was 
subject to an appeal to the Court of Chan- 
cery, and, in point of fact, all questions 
with regard to charities ended where they 
began—in that Court; and the Commis- 
sions of the description provided by the 
Act of Parliament had become practically 
obsolete, because, in point of fact, they 
were utterly useless. From that time 
down to 1786 nothing whatever was done 
in the way of legislation on the subject. 
He need hardly advert, by way of cee 
tion, to the Act of James I., which merely 
regulated charities for binding poor boys 
as apprentices. In the year 1786, the 
Act commonly called Gilbert’s Act was 
passed, which required the minister, chureh- 
wardens, and overseers of every parish 
to make returns to Parliament of all the 
charities existing within the parish; and 
under that Act returns were made of cha- 
ritable property to the extent annually of 
200,0007. or 300,0007. a year. The re- 
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turns were of no great value, —— as 
showing the extent of the charities. They 
gave no information as to the state of the 
charities, but they served as an index to 
different charities, and greatly assisted the 
Commissioners who were subsequently ap- 
pointed. In 1812 an Act was _ 
through the instrumentality of Sir Samuel 
Romill y—a name always to be mentioned 
with respect, especially in reference to re- 
forms of the law—the object of which Act 
was to provide a summary remedy for cor- 
recting abuses in charities, by rendering it 
unnecessary to file an information in the 
Court of Chancery, and enabling parties to 
epply by petition. But, as had been well 
t) by a noble Friend of his, the word 
“* summary” must be interpreted according 
to the glossary of the Court of Chancery; 
for although it might be cheaper and more 
expeditious to proceed by petition rather 
than by information, it was, with the costly 
machinery of the Court of Chancery, little 
adapted to the cases of the poorer chari- 
ties. In the same year, 1812, another 
Aet was passed, compelling returns to be 
made of the different existing charities 
throughout the country, and the amount of 
real and personal property belonging to 
them, and also provision was made in that 
Act for obtaining a return from charities 
that might be created afterthe Act. After 
that Act of Parliament, various returns 
were made as to existing charities, but, 
with regard to the charities subsequently 
erected, the Act was in point of fact a 
dead letter; moreover, it applied only to 
charities that were charged upon the land. 
Having given that sketch of the legislation 
on the subject down to 1812, he had in- 
formed the House of the whole state of the 
law in the year 1816, when a Committee 
was first appointed to make inquiries, not 
into charities in general, but with respect 
to the state of education of the lower orders 
of the metropolis. That Committee inci- 
dentally mentioned that, beside the abuses 
they found to exist in the educational 
eharities, great negligence and malversa- 
tion also existed in the management of 
other charities. In consequence of that 
report, in the year 1818 an Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed, establishing a Commission 
of Inquiry into the condition of educational 
charities, which in the year 1819 was en- 
larged, giving the Commissioners power to 
extend their inquiries to all charities 
throughout England and Wales; and there 
having been in those Acts of 1818 and 
1819 a power given to the Commissioners 
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only to certify to the Crown, and to Parlia- 
ment, in the year 1819 another Act was 
passed which empowered the Commis- 
sioners, where they saw the interference 
of the Court of Chancery was necessary, 
to certify to the Attorney General cases 
of abuse of trust in which they it 
was necessary he should interfere, and eall 
the parties to account. Those Commis- 
sions were renewed from time to time by 
various Acts of Parliament down to the 
lst of July, 1834, when the last Act was 
passed. ‘The Commissioners made no less 
than 32 reports, which were contained 
in 37 folio volumes. Anybody who re- 
ferred to those reports would find the full- 
est and most important information with 
regard to the charities. But it was v 

remarkable that so early as the year 1826, 
in one of the reports of the Commissioners, 
they pointed out distinctly the absence of 
any efficient jurisdiction with respect to 
small charities; and he (the Attorney 
General) must confess it ap to him 
that one could hardly read that report 
without a feeling of shame that thirty-two 
years ago those evils having been distinetly 
pointed out to the attention of the is- 
lature as having existed from the very time 
of the establishment of those charities, such 
a period should have been allowed to elapse 
without the application of some effectual 
remedy. Nothing had been done up to 
the present moment, and the smaller 
charities remained precisely in the same 
state, utterly out of the protection of the 
law. Now, inasmuch as he knew there 
would be some opposition made, not to the 
general principle of the Bill, but requiring 
some exemptions to be made, he thought 
it important the House should understand 
precisely what were the exemptions that 
were made in the different Acts of Parlia- 
ment to which he had adverted, between 
the years 1818 and 1834, when the last 
Act was passed. There were exemptions 
introduced into all the Acts in favour of 
the Universities, Collegiate and Cathedral 
Churches, some of the public schools, and 
with regard to charities where there was a 
special visitor; but from the year 1818 down 
to the year 1830 there was no exemption 
whatever with regard to the great London 
hospitals or any of the City companies. 
In 1830 an exemption was introduced in 
favour of the great London Hospitals; but 
in the year 1834, in the Act of Parliament 
that was passed re-establishing the Com- 
mission, that exemption which had been 
allowed to exist for four years, and four 
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ears only, was taken away; and if hon. 
Vombers would turn to the Actof 5 & 
6 Will. IV. they would find no such ex- 
emption existing; yet he had been given 
to understand that such an exemption was 
to be strongly contended for on the present 
occasion, notwithstanding he believed that 
the withdrawal of that exemption was essen- 
tial to promote a full investigation. Those 
great bodies were liable to all the injuries 
to which other charities were exposed; and 
he believed considerable benefits had arisen | P 
from the inquiries directed to those institu- 
tions, and that from the — made 
to them reforms had taken place that were 
beneficial. He only used that circumstance 
in answer to the case that would be made 
on the part of the great London hos- 
tals, and to show that the Legislature, 
Roving originally exempted them, had 
taken away that exemption, and exposed 
them to the inquiry that was applicable 
to all other charities. Independent of 
those various Commissions, a Committee 
of the House was appointed in the year 
1835 for the purpose of examining and 
considering the evidence and the reports 
presented by the Commissioners, and the 
course that should be adopted to complete 
the inquiry relative to uninvestigated cha- 
rities, and to report by what mode cha- 
ritable funds might be most efficiently, 
promptly, and economically administered. 
That Committee made a Report of the 
greatest importance; and he would, with 
the permission of the House, read a por- 
tion of it, as showing what were the recom- 
mendations of that Committee, after care- 
ful deliberation on the subject. He would 
take the last head of the inquiry on which 
the Committee had reported their opinion, 
namely—the mode in which charitable 
funds might be most efficiently, promptly, 
and economically administered. The Re- 
port contained many recommendations of 
great interest, and when it was consid- 
ered that the funds amounted to a million 
and more, it was evident that their proper 
management was a matter of national con- 
cern, and applied to a great extent to the 
education and comfort of the poor. In that 
Report the Committee expressed the fol- 
lowing opinion :— 

* Your Committee are inclined to recommend 
that the superintendence, and in certain cases 
the administration, of all property devoted to 
charitable uses, should be entrusted to a perma- 
nent Board of three Commissioners, or some other 
independent authority, on whom should be im- 
posed the duty of a gy oeees ne and control 

over the administration of all property devoted to 
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charitable uses ; that such Board should have au- 
thority to call for, from time to time, and to 
force, a return or an account of the annual 
and property of any charitable institution, and 
have power to summon before themselves, or other 


in the management or 
of any charitable institution or funds; in case of 
necessity to appoint, and, upon adequate cause 


rity property be effected without 

rence, and that all fands applicable tp charitable 
purposes be invested upon real or Government 
security. . The Board to be ém- 


powered to suggest schemes for the aren 
of all charities, and for the management of 
estates and funds belonging to such charities, ja 
to correct any abuses therein, subject to the like 
concurrence in cases where there are special visit- 
ors.” 


He had considered it important to eall the 
attention of the House to the statements 
contained in this Report, because the fra- 
mers of the Bill had adopted the recom- 
mendations made by the Committee so long 
ago as 1835. The House must not s 

pose that these Commissions were utterly 
fruitless. Inquiries were carried on at a 
large expense to the country, amounting to 
very near 300,000/.; but the Commission- 
ers, in the course of their labours, recom- 
mended certain cases of abuses of trusts to 
the notice of the Attorney General—he 
believed there were no less than 386 cases 
which were so certified by the Commis- 
sioners. In a great number of them the 
Attorney General proceeded against the 
parties; and the result of those suits— 
some of them being carried to an ultimate 
determination—some of them being com- 
promised—some parties having submitted 
without any suit being instituted at all— 
the result was, that great benefits were 
conferred on the charities by means of those 
proceedings—funds were recovered to the 
amount of upwards of 600,0007. and 
schemes were established in respect to 
grammar and other schools, the income of 
which amounted to 28,0007.  Altho 

the Commission had expired in July, 1837, 
let it not be considered that nothing had 
been since done to correct abuses of trusts 
or the maladministration of charities. The 
country had not been largely taxed upon 
the subject, and an erroneous opinion seem- 
ed to prevail concerning it. He believed 
that, with very considerable benefit to a 
number of charities in the kingdom, the 
amount of expense to the country had not 
been more than 1,000/. a year, a great 
part of which was returned by means of 
the costs obtained from the parties against 
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whom they had proceeded. But undoubt- 
edly, the Commission having expired in 
July, 1837, it was a matter of astonish- 
ment that this state of things which was 
described so forcibly in all the Reports of 
the Commissioners, and in the Report of 
the Committee, should be allowed to exist, 
and that no attempt whatever should be 
made to legislate on the subject from the 
year 1837 down to the year 1844. In the 
1844 a Bill was introduced into the 

ouse of Lords by Lord Lyndhurst, then 
Lord Chancellor, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a jurisdiction in cases of small cha- 
rities. That Bill was read a second time 
in the House of Lords in that Session, and 
then was dropped. In the year 1845 a 
similar Bill was introduced by Lord Lynd- 
hurst, read a third time, came down to that 
House late in the Session, was read a first 
time, and then dropped. In the year 1846 
another Bill was introduced by Lord Lynd- 
hurst. After very considerable discussion, 
and being exposed to great opposition, the 
result was, that on the second reading of 
the Bill it was thrown out by a majority 
of two in the House of Lords. It was not 
unimportant that the House should under- 
stand the nature of the Bills that had been 
introduced by Lord Lyndhurst. In these 
Bills he adopted generally the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee, as to establishing 
a Board not merely of advice, assistance, 
and supervision, but of absolute jurisdic- 
tion over charities of a small amount. The 
charities to which the rule extended were 
various in the different Bills. In the first 
Bill the blanks were not filled up; in the 
second Bill it was proposed to extend its 
operation to charities under 50l.; and in 
the third Bill the jurisdiction was enlarged 
to charities with incomes of not more than 
1002. The Commissioners were to be en- 
trusted with large and ample jurisdiction 
over these charities. They were empowered 
to make schemes, change trusts, even to 
alter the destination of the charities, and 
where in their judgment the intentions of 
the founder could not be beneficially car- 
ried out, they had power to substitute some 
other objects. Both Lord Cottenham and 
Lord Campbell strongly objected to such 
arbitrary and despotic powers, as they de- 
seribed them to be, given to a secret and ir- 
responsible tribunal. There were powers, 
also, in all those Bills of imposing a tax 
upon the charities, for the purpose of sup- 
ing the establishment of the Board. 

n the first Bill of 1844, the amount pro- 
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Bill it was raised to 6d.; and in the third 
Bill, there being a general jurisdiction 
given, in addition to the jurisdiction given 
over the smaller charities, which enabled 
them to call the larger charities to account, 
& tax was pro of 3d. in the pound 
on the smaller charities, 1}d. in the pound 
on the larger charities; thus adjusting the 
tax in proportion to the benefits which it 
was anticipated the different descriptions 
of charities would derive from its estab- 
lishment. This Bill, however, found no 
favour with the House of Lords, and the 
result was what he had stated. A change 
of Government took place in the year 
1846, and Lord Cottenham became ae 
Chancellor. Lord Cottenham had unfor- 
tunately offered a fierce and resolute op- 
— to that portion of the Bill of Lord 

yndhurst which provided for the establish- 
ment of a Board, and therefore it was 
hardly possible for Lord Cottenham, how- 
ever disposed to legislate on the subject, 
to introduce any measure of a similar de- 
scription. That noble and learned Lord 
introduced Bills on the subject in the years 
1847, 1848, and 1849; and a Bill similar 
to those measures was introduced into that 
House by the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Master of the Rolls in the year 
1850. These Bills were all of a similar 
character, and got rid altogether of the 
Board; but they established a difference 
between charities of different amounts. 
Where charities existed with an income of 
less than 301., the Judges of the County 
Courts were empowered to exercise juris- 
diction over them; and in those whose in- 
comes were between 301. and 100/. a Mas- 
ter in Chancery was enabled to do all that 
in the case of the larger charities the Court 
of Chancery might do. An appeal was given 
from the decision of the Master in Chan- 
cery; and with respect to appeals from the 
decision of the Judges of the County 
Courts, they were only to be permitted 
with the sanction of the Judges them- 
selves. His right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Goulburn) opposed the Bill of 1850, con- 
sidering that the Judges of the County 
Courts were not likely to be competent to 
execute the duties that were imposed on 
them; and he more particularly objected 
that they should have the absolute power, 
without any check except that which was 
afforded by appeal which had been sane- 
tioned by themselves. However, notwith- 
standing the opposition of his right hon. 





posed was 3d, in the pound; in the second 
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Chancellor Turner, the Bill was read a 
third time. It went to the House 
of Lords; but on the 5th of August it 
was withdrawn. In the mean time a 
new Commission had been established for 
the purpose of making inquiry into those 
cones! of charities which had not been cer- 
tified to the Attorney General. That Com- 
mission, he thought, was issued in 1849. 
They were Commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into those cases which were investi- 

ted by and reported upon the Charity 
seats he but not certified to the At- 
torney General, and to report what pro- 
ceedings, if any, should be taken there- 
upon. On the 29th June, 1850, that 
Commission made their first Report, in 
which they said that in addition to the in- 
formation communicated in answer to their 
inquiries, they had received numerous com- 
plaints of maladministration, and in other 
instances their advice had been asked by 

rties desirous of correcting defects of 
irregularity; and from those several sources 
of information it was made evident that 
the evils and abuses pointed out by former 
Commissions and Committees of Parlia- 
ment were still in existence to a very wide 
extent, and that no sufficient remedy had 
as yet been provided for their correction. 
They stated that in order to apply an ef- 
fectual remedy to those various abuses, it 
was necessary to create by legislative en- 
actment some public permanent authority, 
which should be charged with the duty of 
supervising the administration of those 
charitable trusts. In the second rt 
of that same Commission they said they 
had continued to prosecute their inquiries 
into charities, and had selected thirteen 
eases which they recommended to be laid 
before the Attorney General, in order that 
he might deal with them in such a manner 
as he might think necessary; and they re- 
peated, what they had already stated, that 
some legislative measure was necessary to 
secure the due administration of charitable 
trusts, and said that they had, by the sane- 
tion of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, prepared a Bill for 
facilitating and better securing the due 
administration of the charities in England 
and Wales, which they had submitted to 
the consideration of the House. Now, the 
Bill which was so prepared was, in point of 
fact, the Bill which was now presented to 
the House. It was brought into the House 
of Lords in 1851, where it was received 
with almost unanimous approbation so far 
as its principles were concerned; there was 
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merely an application on the part of a 
noble Duke to introduce some exemptions 
with regard to the great London hospitals, 
which proposition was negatived. The 
Bill was read a third time; but it came 
down to the House of Commons at so late 
a period of the Session that it shared the 
fate of all its predecessors: there was no 
time to pass it; and therefore there was 
yet no law for the correction of those 
abuses which were admitted to exist, or to 
prevent the recurrence of those abuses 
which had occurred from time to time. He 
(the Attorney General) feared that he had 
trespassed too long on the attention of the 
House in making this detailed statement; 
but he thought it most important that the 
House should be fully alive to all the diffi- 
culties that surrounded the subject, to the 
greatness of the interests involved in it, 
and to the objections which had from time 
to time been urged, in order that they 
might be able to appreciate the value of 
this Bill, and to understand the mode in 
which those various objections were now 


met, and,. as he trusted the House would 


consider, completely overcome. The 
general character of the Bill was this. 
Adopting the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of 1839, and following out the pre- 
cedent of the Bills of Lord Lyndhurst in 
1844, 1845, and 1846, it was proposed to 
establish a Board which was to consist of 
five Commissioners, two of whom were to 
be paid. Whether those two would be suf- 
ficient or not would be a matter for the 
anxious and attentive consideration of the 
House, A power was proposed to be re- 
served, supposing the Commissioners to be 
found insufficient, for the Lord Chancellor 
to appoint a third paid Commissioner; but 
his (the Attorney General’s) belief was, 
that when the Board was first established, 
their labours would be so considerable, to 
bring matters into train, and to establish a 
general system applicable to all the chari- 
ties throughout the kingdom, that it would 
be found the proposed number of two would 
be insufficient. He merely threw that out 
for the consideration of the House. It was 
a matter of very great importance, because 
he thought it would not be desirable that 
this experiment—for such it would be at 
the first—for want of sufficient strength in 
those appointed to the duty of carrying it 
out, should turn out to be a failure. The 
proposed Board was not to be invested with 
any jurisdiction over the charities at all. 
It was to be a Board for the purpose of su- 
pervision, of control, and of advice. It was 
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og am that no suit or proceeding should 
instituted with respect to any breach of 
trust, or to any matter connected with those 
eharities, without the consent of the Com- 
missioners who formed the Board. The 
object of that, and the effect of it, would 
be to prevent a number of suits which 
had unfortunately from time to time been 
brought, notwithstanding the check and 
control of the Attorney General, by parties 
in the character of relators merely for the 
purpose of costs; and it was a check which 
would be infinitely more beneficial in the 
ease of the large charities than that of the 
smaller ones, for the large charities were 
the more likely to tempt the cupidity of 
y evo ye sinee they would have the better 
ance of obtaining the costs in the event 
of a decision in their favour. With respect 
to charities with’ an income under 301., it 
was proposed to give jurisdiction to the 
County Court, or to the District Courts of 
Bankruptcy; and as to charities with an in- 
eome between 30/. and 100I., to give juris- 
diction to the Masters in Chancery; not, 
however, compelling the parties, as now, to 
go with a petition to the Court before they 
could be sent to the Master, but enabling 
them simply to carry in a state of facts to 
the Master, and to have his decision on the 
matter. There was also a provision, on 
whieh he laid great stress, for enabling 
trustees and persons interested in charities 
to obtain the advice of the Commissioners 
of the Board as to their proceedings under 
the trust: and it was proposed to render 
those persons who resorted to the Commis- 
sioners for their advice safe in acting under 
it, by giving them an indemnity for their 
acts, although there might be an ultimate 
decision of a Court of competent jurisdic- 
tion on the subject, and although that Court 
might decide that the Commissioners had 
taken an erroneous view of the course that 
ought to have been adopted. The Com- 
miesioners would have power to send ques- 
tions relating to charities under 30J. a year 
either to the County Courts or to the Dis- 
trict Courts of Bankruptcy; and they had 
er also, or it was proposed they should 

ve power, to interpose to stay apy pro- 
ceedings which they thought were impro- 
perly conducted. At the same time, in 
order to provide a check against any im- 
proper interference on the part of the Com- 
missioners, they were to have no control at 
all over the Attorney General, and when he 
thought proper to proceed ea officio no cer- 
tificate of the Commissioners was to be ne- 
cessary before any suit could be instituted 
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either in the oo Court or the District 
Court of Bankruptcy, or any i 

before the Seated sntaieie the Tord Chee 
eellor. He (the Attorney General) thought 
the system which was proposed by the pre- 
sent Bill would obviate some of the objec- 
tions which had been urged against former 
measures. In the first place, the Commis- 
sioners would be strictly a Board, and 
would not be a Court. They would have a 
power to advise, and of directing proceed- 
ings to be taken; they would have a power 
of ordering the Court in which those pro- 
ceedings were to be instituted, subject of 
course to the limitations he had already 
mentioned; and they would also have this 
power, which might operate as a salutary 
cheek on the decisions of the County Court 
Judges, that if they were dissatisfied they 
might remove the case from the County 
Court, and might direct it to be carried be- 
fore the Master or the Lord Chancellor. 
Now, he thought his right hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Goulburn) would be of opin- 
ion that that would remove the objec- 
tion which he: raised in the case of the 
Bill of 1850, to the absolute and uncon- 
trolled power given to the Judges of the 
County Courts. There was one part of the 
Bill on which, from’ what he had heard, he 
expected very considerable opposition: he 
meant that which proposed to tax the cha- 
rities indiscriminately, from 101. or up- 
wards, with the amount of 2d. in the 
pound, providing at the same time *hat no 
charity should pay a larger amount than 
501. It had been estimated that that would 
raise a sum of 8,500U,, which would pro- 
bably be sufficient for the maintenance of 
the Board of Commissioners and the staff 
which would be necessary for carrying out 
the objects of the Bill. He had heard it 
said, that with regard to the small chari- 
ties, this Bill was absolutely essential; they 
would otherwise have no protection, and 
that, therefore, it was perfectly right that 
they should be called on to pay for the 
great benefits they would derive from this 


measure; but with respect to the larger. 


charities, it was said the means which they 
had to remedy any abuses which might ex- 
ist—if abuses did exist, which was stoutly 
denied—would remain precisely the same, 
and that, therefore, they derived no ad- 
vantage from the machinery provided in 
this Bill. He must confess that this 
appeared to him to be a very great mis- 
apprehension, and he was sure a little con- 

ideration would convince those who were 
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interested on behalf of those charities, 
that they would at least derive a benefit 
from this measure commensurate with the 
rate it was proposed to im on them. 
In the first place, they pa find provi- 
sion was made by which the necessity of 
resorting to Parliament for Bills to aecom- 
plish various objects absolutely necessary 
under the existing state of the law, would 
be entirely removed by the measure it was 
proposed to introduce. He had before him 
a short time ago a list of the various 
Private Bills which had been applied for 
during the present century from 1800 to 
1850, and he found there were no less 
than 135 Private Bills which had been 
for various objects which could not 
carried out without the intervention of 
the Legislature in different charities. The 
average cost of each of those Private Bills 
was estimated at 600/., so that there had 
been no less a sum than 81,0001. spent on 
them during the last fifty years; and he 
found that among the Bills which had been 
applied for, the Hospital of St. Bartholo- 
mew had applied for three, and the Hos- 
pital of St. Thomas for three, not to men- 
tion others of the great London hospitals. 
Now, if this Bill only prevented the neces- 
sity of their applying at such enormous 
expense to accomplish objects which were 
desirable for the purposes of the charity, 
he should venture to submit to their con- 
sideration whether they would not admit 
that the benefit to them would be very 
considerable, and whether it would be rea- 
sonable to object to the payment of 501. 
a year to get rid of what might indeed 
be a contingency, but which might again 
happen as it had done before, entailing on 
them costs to a large amount. Was it no- 
thing to them that there was a Board es- 
tablished to which they might resort in any 
ease of difficulty or doubt as to the extent 
of their powers, and whether it would be 
expedient to exercise them? Would it be 
said that those great bodies were so en- 
tirely free from any liability to difficulties 
of that kind, that this machinery, which 
was so carefully provided to extend its pro- 
tection over all the charities throughout 
the kingdom, should not be applicable to 
them? This brought him to the exemp- 
tions of various kinds which he was aware 
would be called for by various ies, but 
the introduction of which, in his opinion, 
would go far to disable a Bill of this kind. 
The exemptions at present proposed were 
these: The Universities, which had been 
always exempted, cathcdral and collegiate 
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Sadcad' whieh pee Sappseest hate 
tutions which were ted w 
voluntary contributions. Now, on je 
occasions—he thought in some of the Acts 
establishing the €ommission—institutions _— 
which were supported principal i 
table conteibeeiote were po ah from 
their operation; and in 1846, upon some 
application which was made, Lord Lynd- 
hurst proposed to introduce ‘into his Bill a 
proposition to that effect; on whieh Lord 
Cottenham said it would be fatal to the 
Bill, beeause every charity, by merely ob- 
taining a small subscription, would imme- 
diately remove itself entirely from the ope- 
ration of the Bill. They had, therefore, 
endeavoured to avoid any objection of that 
kind; and it was stated in the exemption 
clause that where institutions were sup- 
ported partly by charitable contributions 
and partly by endowment, that portion of 
the funds which arose from charitable con- 
tributions should not be liable to the super- 
vision of the Board; but that which de- 
pended upon endowment should, like all 
other endowments, be liable to its super- 
vision, With respect to the exemption of 
the great London Hospitals from the Bill, 
he believed such Hospitals were never ex- 
empted before except from 1840 to 1844. 
They were not exempted by Lord Cotten- 
ham in the Bill of 1847; they were not 
exempted in the Bill of 1848, nor in that 
of 1849. He believed that in 1850 the 
Master of the Rolls, feeling the importance 
of passing the Bill then before the House, 
that it was essential that some juris- 
diction should be established for the admin- 
istration of the smaller charities, yielded 
to an application that was made to him, 
and introduced an alteration into that Bill 
which he (the Atorntp General) thought 
would be contrary to the principle of the 
present measure, and which, notwithstand- 
ing the pressing appeal that was made in a 
statement which no doubt was in the hands 
of most hon. Members, he should feel it 
his duty most strenuously to resist. He 
did not know whether it would be neces- 
sary for him to enter into a more length- 
ened detail of the provisions of this most 
important measure. His object in doing 
so was, that when they went into Com- 
mittee hon. Members might be alive to all 
the details of the Biil, and might be pre- 
pared for any objection that might be 
urged, and for the reasons that would be 
offered to them in support of its different 
visions; and he must confess he did 
with considerable anxiety to the re- 
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sult of the investigation to which the Bill 
would be submitted in its through 
the Committee. Everybody admitted the 
necessity for legislation; it had been called 
for repeatedly, and year after year all the 
objections which existed in the present 
system had been pointed out in the most 
forcible lan ; all the abuses which 
revailed had been over and over again 
rought to the attention of the House; 
repeatedly had they been asked to inter- 
fere for the protection of charities, many 
of which, he believed, -had been annihilated 
in consequence of there being no protec- 
tion at all; and if after all the various at- 
tempts that had been made, and the fail- 
ures that had taken place, this measure, 
which had been prepared with the utmost 
care with reference to every suggestion 
that had ever been made on the subject, 
with regard to the necessities of almost 
every case, and with respect to the objec- 
tions which had been at different times 
urged against various provisions; if, after 
all that, this measure should fail like its 
predecessors, he (the Attorney General) 
should utterly despair of ever being able 
to carry through Parliament any Bill what- 
ever for the administration of charitable 
trusts. He must also say that when the 
urgent necessity for legislation had been 
admitted year after year, it would be a 
reproach to the House of Commons if they 
were to lose this, which he might almost 
say was the last opportunity that might 
ews itself of passing a measure which 
been framed to meet every case, and 
to answer almost every objection, and 
which would undoubtedly be of the utmost 
benefit to the country. 

Sm ALEXANDER COCKBURN said, 
he should certainly give the hon. and 
learned Attorney General every assistance 
in his power towards passing the Bill. 
When it was recollected that the annual 
revenue of the charities of this country 
was a million and a half, which, at twenty- 
six years’ purchase, gave a gross value of 
forty millions, everybody must be impres- 
sed with the importance of legislating on 
eer principles for interests so large. 

onsidering the nature of the property, 
and the mode of its administration, no one 
could wonder at the fact, which was beyond 
contradiction, that the grossest abuses had 
prevailed in the disposition of the funds of 
these charities. For the most part, it had 
been bestowed by donors about to quit the 
world, for the benefit of poor persons, who 
had no means of asserting or, enforcing 
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their rights; so that there was no wonder 
that abuses had sprung up. A vast deal ot 
it had been left in trust to municipal eor- 
porations, who had abused those trusts in 
an eminent degree. In many cases, local 
jobbing had absorbed the charity funds, 
and diverted them from the channels to 
which the donors had intended them to 
flow. Some idea might be formed of the 
nature and extent of those abuses, when it 
was known that, since the attention of the 
Legislature had been directed to the sub- 
ject, upwards of 650,000/. had been reeo- 
vered from corporations and individuals 
who had abused the trust confided in them. 
The case of the Hospital of St. Cross, at 
Winchester, was one of the most promi- 
nent of the manner in which the munifi- 
cence of the founder had been abused and 
made subservient to individual and selfish 
purposes. That charity, one of the no- 
blest in England—whose income would 
shortly amount to not less than 10,000I. 
per annum, and in twenty or thirty years 
would probably far exceed that amount— 
was founded by William of Rohan, the bro- 
ther of King Stephen, and Bishop of Win- 
chester. When William of Wykeham suc- 
ceeded to the see of Winchester, he found 
that the Master had abused his trust; and 
after a lengthened inquiry, the charity was 
at last put on a proper footing. Five hun- 
dred years elapsed, and the same charity 
was again brought under the notice of the 
House, and a Commission was appointed 
to inquire into its affairs; and it then turn- 
ed out that the son of the late Bishop of 
Winchester, being then Master of that 
Hospital, had followed in the steps of his 
predecessor. He had applied to his own 
purpose ali the fines received on the re- 
newal of leases, the whole had fallen into 
decay; the recipients of the charity had 


gone; and it had been made entirely sub- 
servient to individual pu s. He was 
happy to say a suit had been instituted, 


and, before long, he hoped that that noble 
institution would be made applicable to the 
higher order of charity for which it was 
intended by the institution of the founder. 
At present all charities were subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, 
which could only be put in motion by the 
Attorney General. But with his other 
occupations, it was impossible for the At- 
torney General to exercise an effective 
supervision over all the charities of the 
empire ; all he could do was to cause pro- 
ceedings to be taken where gross abuses 
were brought to light, or to allow his 
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name to be used by relators when abuses 
were alleged to exist. In many instances 
abuses were not brought to his nowledge, 
and in others he was induced to sanction 
suits which turned out to be brought 
merely to put costs into the pockets of 
the relators. It was quite clear, therefore, 
that the existing jurisdiction of the Attor- 
ney General was wholly inadequate to meet 
the evil. Of the charities now existing in 
England, no less than 18,000 did not ex- 
ceed 101. per annum each, their aggregate 
income being nearly 60,0007. With re- 
gard to those, it was clear that an appeal 
to the Court of Chancery involved an 
amount of expense which they were utterly 
unable to bear. The present Bill provided 
a remedy for this, for it would enable the 
Commissioners to put the County Courts 
or the Courts of Bankruptcy in motion, so 
that the charities might be regulated with 
an amount of expense not disproportionate 
to their income. There was another im- 
portant provision in the Bill, which was, 
that the Commissioners were to be tribu- 
nals in a certain sense, standing between 
the charities and those interested in them, 
and the Courts of Law. In many instances, 
abuses had grown up in consequence of the 
ignorance of trustees as to the history 
and affairs of their trusts, or of their powers 
and duties as trustees. A little guidance 
would have kept them right; they only 
required to be advised or warned. The 
Commissioners to be appointed under this 
Bill would occupy such a position that they 
could give proper directions in all matters 
affecting the charities. The Commissioners 
would be placed in such a position that 
they could exercise watchful superinten- 
dence and efficient control, while they 
would not be put in possession of any in- 
quisitorial or arbitrary powers, nor was it 
intended to invest them with any judicial 
functions. They would be put in motion 
where necessary, and repress. litigation 
where it was resorted to for selfish pur- 
poses. He believed the provisions of the 
Bill were calculated to repress abuses, and 
that, when they became law, they would 
have the effect of rendering the great cha- 
rities of the country still more useful and 
efficient. 

Mr. Arperman THOMPSON felt the 
disadvantageous position in which he stood 
in opposing this Bill, which had the ad- 
vantages of the support of Her Majesty’s 
Attorney General and of the late At- 
torney General, and who had preceded 
him in this debate. He was aware of 
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the great amount of property involved, the 
abuses that existed in certain endowed 
charities, and the necessity of some more 
efficient control over them. But there was 
a wide difference between charitable foun- 
dations endowed in former ages, and the 
management of which was now intrusted to 
irresponsible individuals, and those which 
were in great part supported by the con- 
tributions of benevolent persons in the 

sent day. He desired to see exceptions 
made in favour of those institutions which 
were supported by voluntary subscriptions, 
or many most useful institutions for the 
poor would cease to exist. He had no per- 
sonal interest in opposing this Bill; but he 
had for many years taken a deep interest 
in the welfare and management of one of 
these great institutions. He alluded to 
Christ’s Hospital, an institution deriving 
an income of 10,0007. a year from the 
munificence of private individuals, and 
which was managed by governors now 
living who had contributed not less than 
200,0007. to its funds. Now, he asked 
whether it was just right under these cir- 
cumstances that the affairs of Christ’s Hos- 
pital were to be managed by the governors 
of the institution, or whether the manage- 
ment was to be taken out of their hands 
and transferred to the Commissioners under 
this Bill? In the latter event he felt con- 
fident that the revenue, or a great part of 
the revenue, now enjoyed by the institu- 
tion, would very shortly disappear. There 
were 500 governors, every one of whom 
was summoned from eight to ten times a 
year to attend the business of the hos- 
pital. There was a committee of manage- 
ment, consisting of forty-eight individuals, 
elected by the governors annually, and 
there were twelve auditors elected by the 
subscribers, who audited and published the 
accounts in eatenso, and sent a copy to 
every governor. With such a government 
what need could there be for the inter- 
ference proposed by this Bill? It was not 
the paltry 501. a year that Christ’s Hos- 
pital would contribute to the general fund 
that he cared about; but the great ma- 
jority of those benevolent individuals who 
now took a lively interest in its affairs, 
would be disgusted at the interference of 
the Commissioners, and would no longer 
feel the same interest in the management 
of the institution. Christ’s Hospital clothed, 
maintained, and educated 1,400 children 
—the children of poor clergymen with 
large families, of half. pay officers in Her 
Majesty’s Army and Navy, and the orphans 
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of officers who had fallen in the defence of 
their country. He denied that any objec- 
tion was made on the part of the Royal 
Hospitals to the most searching inquiry by 
the Commissioners. For more than twelve 
months they had been employed examin- 
ing into Christchurch Hospital, and they 
e hed their report in 300 folio pages. 
No cases of bad management, or of abuse 
of any kind, had ever been urged against 
Christ’s Hospital; and the only recommen- 
dation even suggested by the Commis- 
sioners was, that the 5000. qualification of 
governors should be increased to 900/.— 
& proposition to which he was decidedly 
, because it would make that great 
public institution too exclusive. ith 
regard to the other Hospitals— St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, Bethle’n, and St. Thomas’s 
—they were also managed by committees 
who met once in the fortnight, and whose 
proceedings were submitted in every parti- 
cular to the court of governors, so that 
they could not appropriate 101. without its 
being investigated and sanctioned. These 
institutions were the pride of the inhabitants 
of London, and the wonder of foreigners, 
who were utterly astonished when told that 
they were supported by voluntary contri- 
butions. In the Bills which had been 
brought forward in 1848, 1849, and 1850, 
a clause was inserted, excluding from their 
operation those charitable institutions which 
were supported by voluntary subscriptions, 
and the affairs of which were managed by 
persons elected to the office by the sub- 
seribers themselves. If a similar clause 
were introduced into the present Bill, he 
would have no objection to it, as he con- 
sidered that some control was necessary 
over the small endowed charities where 
the trustees were self-clected; but he 
was satisfied that if all charitable insti- 
tutions were indiscriminately subjected to 
the provisions of the Bill, it would go 
far to stop the stream of charity in this 
country. ‘He thought, at the same time, 
that the expenses of the Commission, in- 
stead of being drawn from charities in the 
way of arate, should be paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund. He did not see how 
it could. be possible that a great and im- 
portant measure like this could be properly 
considered in a Committee of the whole 
House. In his opinion thé Bill ought to be 
referred to the searching and deliberate in- 
uiry of a Committee upstairs, and he would, 
therefore, move, as an amendment, that the 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 
Sm ROBERT H. INGLIS seconded 
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the Amendment. He did not deny that 
some legislation was n on this sub- 
ject; but the evil of this Bill was that it 
would punish those who were unblamed 
and blameless; for every seg 0" who knew 
anything of the charitable institutions of 
this country knew that very few gentle- 
men would be found to work gratuitously 
as the trustees and m rs of the 
Royal Hospitals, or of the voluntary ehari- 
table institutions of this metropolis, if they 
found not only that their accounts were 
to be open to the inspection of paid Com- 
missioners, but that these Commissioners 
would have the power of summoning them 
at their pleasure, and of inflicting a pen- 
alty upon them for non-attendance. ow 
far they might be right in the case of any 
one receiving pay for his services, it was not 
necessary to inquire; but here the power 
was to be exercised over men of the highest 
character, who rendered gratuitous services 
in these hospitals, day by day, and hour by 
hour, in the cause of Christian charity. He 
had presented a petition the other day from 
the Committee of the Royal Literary Fund, 
praying that that institution should be ex- 
empt from the operation of the Bill. The 
ground of exemption they set forth was 
this—that the Literary Fund was an in- 
stitution incorporated for the purpose of 
relieving the distress of literary men, who, 
from the nature of their minds and oceu- 
pations, were peculiarly sensitive and sus- 
ceptible. It was considered a sacred duty 
on the part of those who administered that 
Fund not to communicate the name of any 
person relieved by the society. But if this 
Bill became Jaw, and were made appli- 
cable to that corporation, the recipients of 
this Fund would have their distress made 
known as publicly as those who entered 
the union workhouse. The object which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman stated he 
had in view in not granting the exception 
now asked for was, that he could not other- 
wise find the means of inquiring into the 
abuses of the small charities. Was not 
this punishing the innocent in order to 
amend the guilty? And though the 
amount to be raised upon the income of 
the greater hospitals, for instance, was 
not to exceed 50l., yet he begged the 
House to recollect that even this sum ex- 
cluded two patients annually and perma- 
nently from relief in each of these hos- 
pitals; and the entire cost of the Com- 
mission, as proposed by the Bill, was 
not so great that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would say that the Consolidated 
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Fund could not afford it. It should be re 
collected that all the gentlemen who admi- 
nistered the funds of our great institutions, 
not only received no salaries, bnt the nia- 
jority of them were large contributors to 
those funds. He thought that it would be 
better to pay the expense of the inquiry into 
the management of the funds of our cha- 
ritable institutions from the Imperial purse, 
than to attempt to provide against the mis- 
conduct of trustees by a process so objec- 
tionable as this. If the amount were even 
double, lie did not believe that the veteran 
economist of that House, who was then 
not in his place (Mr. Hume), would ge 
it when the effect of a refusal would be to 
dry up the sources of private benevolence; 
for men would not be found to give their 
aid and their time to these charities if they 
were compelled to give an account of their 
own gtatuitous stewardship to paid Com- 
missioners. The hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken told the House that living 
governors contributed the enormous sum 
of 200,000/. to one of these charities. 
He knew one governor (the late Mr. Hunt) 
who had bequeathed a sum of nearly 
200,000/. to Guy’s Hospital, from his con- 
fidence in the administration of that hos- 
pital. He had heard also of the case 
of a governor still living who had given 
12,000/., and he knew another who in- 
tended to leave 5,000/. to one of the Royal 
Hospitals, but who had refrained from doing 
so till he learned whether those institu- 
tions were or were hot to be exempted 
from the operation of this measure. The 
great charities of the metropolis were 
administered by men who themselves eon- 
tributed so largely to the funds, that in 
the case of Christ’s Hospital, they might 
almost be said to administer their own 
donations. There was no breach of trust 
charged against these charities; and the 
measure as proposed by the late Govern- 
ment could very well be carried out without 
depriving those who administered the cha- 
rities of London of all personal interest 
in those great establishments. He hoped, 
therefore, that they might be exempted, 
and that they would not interfere with the 
healthy self-working of these great public 
institutions. He trusted that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would reconsider that 
part of the Bill, and not drive them to the 
necessity of opposing the Bill in toto, for 
he admitted the necessity of legislation 
with regard to the small charities. 
Amendment pr ; to leave out the 
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order to add the words ‘the Bill be com- 
mitted to a Select Committee,” instead 
thereof. Hk 

Question, ‘‘ That the words roposed to 
be left out stand part of the Quéstion, af 

Mr. Atperman SIDNEY regretted he 
could not concur in the Amendment. His 
hon. Friend said that Christ’s Hospital was 
managed with great assiduity. He admitted 
that such was the case now, but was it al+ 
ways the case? [ Mr. Alderman THompson : 
Yes.} He would show that it was not al- 
ways the case. Not many years since an 
order was passed by the board of governors 
not to admit any boy whose friends had 
property exceeding a fixed amount, namely, 
300/. The hospital was founded by Edward 
VI., for the education of the poor children 
of the City of London; but until compara- 
tively few years ago, the sons of noblemen 
had been brought up within its walls; and 
there were many now in the hospital who 
were the children neither of the poor nor 
the indigent. He would fully admit the 
excellence of the present management; but 
what security had they that that 
management would be perpetuated? He 
had had experience of a great many of the 
charities of the City of London, and they 
did certainly not in the aggregate carry 
out the intentions of the donors; and if 
Christ’s Hospital were exempted from the 
operation of the Bill, the same indulgence 
must be extended to many others. The 
two Royal Hospitals of St. Bartholomew 
and St. Thomas certainly did an immense 
amount of good; but he could not forget 
that not many years ago St. Thomas’s and 
Bridewell Hospitals were greatly incon- 
venienced by the defaleations of their 
treasurers. Again, the present hospital of 
Bridewell had very little extended its use- 
fulness during the last 150 years, although 
its revenues had been tripled.- It was 
founded by Edward VI. for the reception 
of idle disorderly persons, and of poor chil- 
dren, for the purpose of teaching them a 
trade; and, he would ask, whether the 
munificent intentions of that young bit 
benevolent Monarch had been carried out 
pari passu with the wants of the present 
metropolis? Surely there were plenty of 
the sort of persons in London whom the 
establishment was intended to benefit; but 
the governors of the charity knew that it 
would be useless to put forth any appeal to 
the public while the present system of 
management was continued. Those who 
were di to give to those charities 
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that the objects contemplated would be 
properly carried out; and therefore he 
could not help thinking that it was rather 
a feeling of false pride on the part of 
Christ’s Hospital that had dictated their 
opposition to the Bill. He never could see 
what disadvantage it would be to any 
charity to have a proper inquiry into the 
manner in which its trust was discharged. 
His great objection was against Clause 85, 
which exempted the universities from the 
operation of the Bill. He knew not why 
they should be exempt; but he knew that 
there were several great charities connect- 
ed with the Church of England, the objects 
of which were not legitimately carried out. 
There were many grammar schools and 
other trusts connected with the Chureh, 
which did not do anything like the amount 
of good which they ought; and, if he might 
judge by the charities with which he was 
connected, he should certainly ask hon. 
Gentlemen to pause ere they threw any 
obstacles in the way of this admirable Bill. 
Surely if the distinguished and benevolent 
individuals in the other House had not ob- 
jected to the proposed inquiry, they of the 
House of Commons need not be so sensi- 
tive. It might not be generally known 
that in the time of George II. an Act was 
passed to enable either of the Lord Chief 
Justices or the Lord Chief Barons, with a 
number of the magistrates, to form a court 
of inquiry into benefactions for poor pri- 
soners. That clause was embodied in an 
Act of George 1V.; but he (Mr. Alderman 
Sidney) believed that it had never been put 
into operation till the 18th of February last. 
On that oceassion the Lord Chief Baron and 
three aldermen formed a court of inquiry 
into the City prisons. The charities to the 
City prisoners had amounted two years ago 
to 7001; but the very rumour of an in- 
quiry had increased that sum the year after 
to 1,1007., and last year to between 1,400. 
and 1,500/. It appeared that there were 
in the City of London no fewer than 1,224 
endowed charities, independent of the Royal 
Hospitals. Out of that number they had 
already mede a partial inquiry into 53 con- 
nected with the City prisons, and a further 
inquiry was to take place into 30 more. 
The first that came under their notice was 
Ashton’s Charity, The board of governors 
was the most honourable that could be 
conceived, comprising, as it did, the Chair- 
man of the Bank of England, Sir Robert 
Inglis, the Rector of Dunstable, Dean El- 
liot, of Bristol, and other gentlemen. The 
charity was bequeathed in 1727, when 
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Mrs. Ashton left the sum of 100J. a year 
to be paid (after deducting 5/. per annum 
for the expenses of the trust) to the poor 
prisoners within the City of London. From 
that time to the present year, the trust had 
not been complied with; and if they caleu- 
lated 125 years at 95/. a year, with interest 
at 3 per cent, it would amount to the as- 
tonishing sum of 100,0007. That estate 
was still in existence, and the governors 
had some thousands of pounds in hand, as 
was proved before the Lord Chief Baron. 
Again, the Merchant Tailors’ Company 
had no fewer than seven charities for the 
release of poor prisoners. For the last ten 
years the annual amount paid by the Com- 
pany had not exceeded 40/.; but the Com- 
pany’s clerk, Mr.-Fisher, deposed on oath 
before the Lord Chief Baron, that in 1850 
a scheme had been sanctioned by the Lord 
Chancellor for the consolidation of three of 
the trusts; and that notice had been sent 
to the parties in prison, but that they did not 
appear. That scheme was entirely un- 
known to the City Solicitor; but the Com- 
pany was willing to admit that they had 
2,2910. 5s. 2d. in the funds, and an annual 
rental of 2597. belonging to the City pri- 
soners. The scheme agreed to was there- 
fore that, instead of 401., they should pay 
3001. a year. When hon. Gentlemen 
heard that such had been some of the fruits 
of so partial an inquiry, he would ask whe- 
ther they were prepared to object to so 
excellent a Bill as that before them ? 

Mr. Atperman THOMPSON said, he 
could not allow one observation made by 
the hon. Member (Mr. Alderman Sidney) to 
pass without explanation—namely, that it 
had been the practice to admit the sons of 
noblemen on the books of Christ’s Hos- 
pital. He (Mr. Alderman Thompson) was 
aware of only one instance of such an 
occurrence, in the case of a grandson of the 
great Lord Rodney, who was an orphan, 
and had been admitted on special grounds. 

Sir ROBERT H. INGLIS had no right 
again to address the House; but, as his 
name had been introduced by the worthy 
Alderman (Mr. Alderman Sidney) who had 
lately risen, he threw himself on their in- 
dulgence while he explained the case so 
far as he knew it. It was said that no 
respectability of names in the apparent 
government of a Charity constituted any 
real security for the faithful discharge of 
the original trust; and, as an instance, 
Ashton’s Charity was quoted; and the 
names of the Governor of the Bank, of 
Sir Edward Ryan, and of himself, were 
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announced as the trustees, while it was 
stated that the testatrix had, nearly a hun- 
dred and thirty years ago, directed that 
951. should annually be laid out in releasing 
poor prisoners from the City gaols, whereas 
no such money had ever been paid; and the 
aggregate they kept back amounted at 
compound interest to 100,000/.; and all 
this while respectable persons professed to 
discharge the duties of the trust. He had 
no reason whatever to admit the accuracy 
of the allegations, so far as related to the 
earlier administration of the charity; but 
whether they were unfounded, or whether 
they were exaggerated, that, at all events, 
he knew, that he himself and the two other 
gentlemen whose names had been men- 
tioned had nothing whatever to do with 
that earlier administration. Three or four 
years ago, the Attorney General of the 
day stated to him in this House, that ar- 
rangements were in progress in Chancery 
for a new scheme for a charity called the 
Ashton Trust; and he did him the honour 
to ask whether he would allow his name to 
be inserted in the scheme as one of the 
trustees to be submitted to the Lord Chan- 
cellor. He (Sir R. H. Inglis) asked, in re- 
turn, who were to be his colleagues, and 
who was the solicitor; and, feeling the 
value of a compliment thus unsought and 
unexpected, accepted the office. But the 
proceedings in Chancery incident to this 
renewal of the trust were even yet scarcely 
completed. It was necessary, last year, 
to have the sanction of the Master to 
some alterations of the prisons named in 
the will. Two or three, Ludgate and the 
Compters, had been abolished since the 
date of the will, and the Master had al- 
ready substituted the Queen’s Bench. But 
it was likewise suggested to the Master 
that the sum of 5/., which had been express- 
ly limited by the testatrix as the amount of 
debt to be relieved, beyond which her be- 
nefaction was not to extend, might be en- 
larged to 15/., as more equal to the mea- 
sure of her intentions. This had been 
granted by the Court of Chancery; and in 
the present year the new trustees would, he 
hoped, be enabled to exercise their powers. 
He thanked the House for their indulgence 
in listening to him when he had no right to 
address them. 

Sir WILLIAM PAGE WOOD said, at 
that late hour he would not have risen to 
take any part in the discussion, were it 
not that he was anxious to allay those ap- 
prehensions which appeared to be enter- 
‘tained by the hon, Alderman with respect 
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to Christ’s Hospital. The hon. Alderman 
seemed to suppose that, by the appoint- 
ment of Commissioners, there was to be 
some control over the charity funds, which, 
as he said, and he (Sir W. P. Wood) be- 
lieved correctly. said, were so i 
exercised. By the Bill, the different cha- 
rities were simply required every year to 
submit a statement of their accounts to 
the Commissioners; those accounts came 
before the Commissioners, who had the 
power, if they thought fit, of examining 
the different accounts of each charity— 
they had no power or control whatever, 
but simply the power to examine and re- 
port upon those accounts. The Commis- 
sioners, in fact, were simply a medium— 
and he (Sir W. P. Wood) thought a most 
beneficial one—between the charities and 
the Court of Chancery, in order to save 
the expense, which was always consider- 
able, whether the parties came into Court 
in a friendly suit to administer a trust, or 
to contest a hostile suit. Another advan- 
tage which the Bill would confer on the 
charities was the power it would give of 
granting building leases without going to 
Parliament; for a few years ago the gover- 
nors of Christ’s Hospital had to obtain an 
Act for that purpose, and that Act could 
not have cost less than 5002. or 6002., 
every farthing of which would be saved by 
this Bill. The governors of Christ’s Hos- 
pital ought to be the last people in the 
world to complain of the Charity Commis- 
sioners, for it was by. their means that the 
Hospital had obtained a large endowment 
from the Reading Charity; it was the 
ulterior provision of a will that if certain 
trusts were mal-administered by the Cor- 
poration of Reading, the benefit of the 
trust should pass to Christ’s Hospital. 
The Charity Commissioners discovered the 
mal-administration of the Corporation of 
Reading; and Christ’s Hospital claimed 
and obtained the reversion of the endow- 
ment, though not without a long and 
expensive Chancery suit. Indeed it was 
lamentable to see how the age 4 of the 
charities was wasted in these Chancery 
suits. He recollected going accidentally 
into a church in the Strand—the new 
church opposite Somerset House—and he 
saw there an inscription, setting forth that 
Mrs. So-and-So left 600/. to the church 
for charitable purposes, but by a Chancery 
suit it had been reduced to 51. When he 
saw such instances of abuse as that, it 
made him regret that a moment should 
be lost in passing this Bill. 
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Mr. FRESHFIELD, who was almost 
inaudible, spoke in defence of the manage- 
ment of the Royal Hospitals, and said that 
the trustees of those charities were most 
desirous of being exempted from the ope- 
ration of the present Bill. If they were 
liable to any charge, let them be proceeded 
against, and let them take the .conse- 
quenees; but do not call upon them year 
after year to send their accounts into the 
County Courts, to be evpied by the regis- 
trar, and require them to contribute, how- 
ever commendable their conduet, 50/. a 
year out of their funds to enable those 
Commisioners to carry out the Bill. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, the Bill as it 
stood was in a very different form from 
that with which he formerly objected to 
legislation on the subject; and so far as 
the tribunal was concerned, he had nothing 
to say against it. He had before admitted 
the necessity of legislation, and he was 
prepared to support the principle of the 
present Bill, without pledging himself to 
the details. Neither could he see why 
the Committee on a question of public 
importance should be a select one. The 
exemption or non-exemption of particular 
bodies was a question well worthy of con- 
sideration. On the one hand, it might be 
made so general as to defeat the object of the 
Bill; and, on the other, narrowed so far as 
to make the Bill oppressive and tyrannical. 
The question was one, he thought, which 
could better be discussed by a Committee 
of the whole House, than by five or six 
gentlemen only. The objection to the Bill 
was in some of its details. He had pre- 
sented a petition from an hospital which 
well deserved attention, namely, the Found- 
ling Hospital; and the governors of that 
institution objected to constant liability to 
interference, on the ground that it would 
eheck the course of charity. He cer- 
tainly thought it no more than right that 
there should be periodical visitations to all 
charities, to ascertain whether they were 
properly administered; but, on the other 
hand, they ought to be exempted at least 
from the daily and hourly interference 
which under this Bill would take place, 
and he thought some clause to provide for 
this aught to be introduced into the Bill. 
To secure a proper administration of these 
charities without offending the feelings of 
the persons concerned, was a most desirable 
abject, and one which, he conceived, it 
would not be impossible ‘to attain. 

Mr. J. A. SMITH rose to put a ques- 
tion either to the late Attorney General 
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or the present, relative to the misapplica- 
tion, which he had alleged, of the funds of 
St. Cross’s Hospital, at Winchester, Did 
the law afford any means to the 
restoration of those misapplied funds, and 
would those means be put into action to 
obtain that result ? 

Mr. P. HOWARD said, that in the 
case of charitable institutions under private 
management, the greatest delicacy ought 
to be exercised in any question of legisla- 
tive interference, and he thought it desir- 
able to submit the Bill not to the de- 
sultory conversation of an open Committee, 
but to a Select Committee, which would 
enter deliberately into every necessary 
detail. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, that eon- 
sidering the length of time which had 
elapsed during which Parliament had given 
its attention to this subject, he should be 
very sorry if any farther delay should take 
place. He, therefore, could not give his 
support to the Amendment of the hon. 
Alderman, to refer the Bill toa Select Com- 
mittee, fearing that that would furnish an 
oceasion for fresh delay, and put it out of 
their power to pass the Bill in the present 
Session. He did think, however, that the 
circumstances which had been stated with 
regard to several of the Royal Hospitals 
were deserving of the attention of the At- 
torney General. If, as was said, 200,0000. 
was contributed to one hospital alone from 
private funds, it certainly did show that it 
was important that there should be no un- 
necessary interference with such establish- 
ment. He should therefore be inclined to 
agree with the proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn), to insert a 
clause in the Bill to exempt such establish- 
ments, at least from a constant interfe- 
rence, and subject them simply to periodical 
visitation, conducted by Commissioners ap- 
pointed for the purpose. Such a clause 
would go far to relieve the apprehensions 
now entertained by persons who had long 
been coneerned in the management of these 
hospitals. With respect te the raising of 
funds necessary to carry out this supervi- 
sion, he thought it would be very unjust to 
tax well-conducted establishments for the 
purpose of controlling those not sa well 
managed; and rather than this, he would 
prefer that the public money should be ap- 
plied to that purpose. 

Mr. Atperman THOMPSON said, that 
being anxious that no delay should take 
place, he would withdraw his Amendment: 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn; Main 


Question put, and agreed to; Bill consider- 
ed in Committee. 

House resumed; Committee report pro- 
gress. 

CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS 
BILL, 

Order for Committee read; House in 
Committee. 

Lory JOHN RUSSELL was under- 
stood to say that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Southampton (Sir A. Cockburn) 
had several Amendments to propose to the 
Bill, and that it would be advantageous, 
therefore, to have the Bill reprinted. 

Mr. WALPOLE approved of the course 
suggested by the noble Lord. There were 
two — in which the Bill required 
amendment. He alluded to the provision 
by which an inquiry was to take place on 
the presentation of an address, alleging 
that corruption had taken place in any par- 
ticular borough. Some ground should be 
required for the issuing of a Commission, 
other than a mere address. Unless they 
did, a majority in the borough might always 
procure a Commission; and he also thought 
a clause should be inserted for the purpose 
of preventing an inquiry taking place with- 
out good and sufficient foundation for such 
inquiry. He objected also to the retro- 
spective action proposed to be given to the 
Commission. Inquiry ought not to be al- 
lowed into proceedings that had oceurred 
ten or twenty years ago. These subjects 
required amendment; but in consenting to 
the reprinting of the Bill, he did not pledge 
himself to sanction the Amendments pro- 
posed. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL did not ex- 
actly see how words could be framed to 
meet the views of the right hon. Gentle- 
man; but if the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed any restriction or limitation on the 
power of the House of Commons in this 
respect, he hoped he would suggest such 
words as he thought would answer his pur- 
pose, and print them with the notices. 
With regard to not making the Bill re- 
trospective, he entirely agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Cotonz: SIBTHORP had an insuper- 
able objection tw the Bill altogether. It 
was a dirty, mean Bill, full of triekery, 
and intended to throw a veil over those who 
did not deserve to be veiled; nor would it 
in the least check the faults which it pre- 
tended to aim at. Why did not the noble 
Lord bring in such a Bill as soon as he was 
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returned for the City of London? He de- 
tested Commissioners : the very name of a 
Commissioner stunk in his nostrils. He 
would ask the House if the Bill was in- 
tended to prevent vice? Not at all; — 
was a direct encouragement to perjury. He 
never would believe that a man, however 
poor, eould by such foolish and abortive pre- 
cautions, be prevented from exercising the, 
franchise honestly or dishonestly. He knew 
what the humbler classes were. Many of 
them were as honest, aye, and — 
able too, as the noble Lord, or any Mem- 
ber of the late Government. He was one 
of those who, notwithstanding any Bribery 
Act, would relieve his fellow in distress— 
relieve him like the good Samaritan. He 
was altogether adverse to the progress of 
the measure. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY, consid- 
ered that this Bill, unless certain clauses 
were introduced, would encourage the prac- 
tices it meant to punish. Their object 
should be prevention rather than pun- 
ishment. Every person was sufficiently 
acquainted with electioneering to know 
that money would be spent, in order to 
make up a case for disfranchising a bo- 
rough. 

Bill eonsidered in Committee. 

House resumed; Committee reported. 

The House adjourned at One o'clock, 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, March 29, 1852. 


Mixvres.] Poste Bris.—1* St. Albans Dis- 
franchisement. ‘ 

2* Personal Estates of Intestates. 

.— Proclamation for Assembling Par- 

liament. 

3* Protection of Inventions Act, 1851 (Exten- 
sion of ea, When ai Inclosure ; Consoli- 
dated Fund; Law of Amendment. 


CONFISCATION OF THE TERRITORIES 
OF AMEER ALI MORAD. 

The Hart of ELLENBOROUGH rose 
to bring forward the Motion of which he 
had placed notice on the Paper for the pro- 
duction of certain papers which had re- 
ferenee to recent transactions in India, and 
papain to a Proclamation which had 

n focad on the 21st of January, 1852, by 
Mr. Frere, the Commissioner in Sinde, by 
order of the Governor General of India. 
In that Proclamation it was declared that 
Ali Morad, who was an independent prince, 
and an ally of the British Government, and 
who was in possession of considerable terri- 
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tories in the northern part of Sinde, had, 
by a Commission appointed by the British 
y Sabb been found guilty of having 
forged a certain treaty by which he had 
obtained possession of certain districts in- 
stead of certain villages, which he claimed 
to be entitled to under a treaty called ‘‘ The 
Treaty of Nownahur;”’ and that, in conse- 
quence of his having been thus found 
guilty, he had been deprived, not merely 
of those territories which he had obtained 
fraudulently, by means of that supposititious 
treaty, but of all his territories, save those 
which he had received from his father. If 
he (the Earl of Ellenborough) had not been 
entirely satisfied of the strict sense of jus- 
tice which, under all circumstances, ani- 
mated their Lordships, he should have hesi- 
tated long before he brought this subject 
before them; for he knew that there must 
always be a considerable prejudice enter- 
tained in that House against any person 
deemed guilty of the disgraceful crime of 
forgery, and especially when that crime 
was stated to be committed by a prince. 
But of this he was quite sure, that their 
Lordships would not willingly see the 
poorest person, either in the dominions 
of this country or under the Government 
of India, deprived of these three ad- 
vantages, when accused of any offence : 
first, that the tribunal before which his 
offence was to be investigated should be 
free even from the suspicion of partial- 
ity; next, that the evidence upon which 
the decision of that tribunal was formed 
should be free from taint; and, thirdly, 
that if the tribunal should be satisfied of 
the defendant’s guilt, the punishment 
should be commensurate with his offence, 
and not inconsistent with the condition 
of the person accused. Not only had 
not these three circumstances combined 
in the case of Ali Morad, but, what was 
more striking, not even one of them had 
taken place. The condition of Ali Morad, 
as he had already informed their Lordships, 
was the condition of an independent prince, 
and an ally of the British Government. 
Our quarrel with him was that of State 
with State. We said that he had pos- 
sessed himself fraudulently of lands be- 
longing to us. We were undoubtedly jus- 
tified in ascertaining by any means in our 
power whether a fraud had been committed 
by him towards us. We were undoubtedly 
bound to afford him every means to make 
his explanation and his’ defence; but we 
were at liberty to come to, and to act upon, 
our own conclusions thereon—to require 
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from him the surrender of the territories 
which we thought that he had fraudulently 
obtained and wrongfully withheld from us; 
to demand a full compensation for the losses 
which we had sustained owing to that 
wrongful withholdance, and even to inflict 
a penalty upon him for the injury which he 
had done us. But there our power and 
our rights as a State ended. We were not 
justified in dealing with him as a prince 
and a subject at once. We had a right to 
demand from him the territory so wrong- 
fully withheld, and such compensation as 
we might deem ourselves entitled to; but 
not a right to proceed against him as a 
prince for the moral offence of forgery, 
and to deprive him of every thing which 
constituted the dominion by which he reign- 
ed. The Ameer Ali Morad was no ordina 

person, nor had his services to the Britis 

Government been of an ordinary character. 
If he had not co-operated with us at the 
end of the year 1842, and in the com- 
mencement of 1843, it was matter of great 
doubt whether it would have been possible 
for General Sir Charles Napier to have 
moved his army to Hyderabad, or to ter- 
minate successfully the operations in which 
he was then engaged in Sinde. On a 
subsequent occasion he joined Sir Charles 
Napier as an independent prince, with a 
force of 5,000 men of his own troops, and 
contributed to our ultimate success in the 
operations in the hills, by occupying certain 
roads by which the enemy might have es- 
caped—a maneeuvre by which certain opera- 
tions of great difficulty and brilliancy were 
effectually carried out. At a still subsequent 
period—in 1846—not the co-operation, but 
the mere quiescence, of Ali Morad was of 
great value to us. When Sir Charles 
Napier, with an army of 14,000 men and 
100 guns, was moving on Moultan, for 
the purpose of co-operating with the army 
of the Sutlej, and of preventing any move- 
ment of the enemy from Moultan on the 
flank of our army, the quiescence of Ali 
Morad greatly contributed to the success of 
our operations. At a still later period his 
quiescence and his placing the resources of 
his dominions at our disposal enabled the 
army, which had found it necessary to retire 
from Moultan, to take a position with its 
back to the dominions of Buhawulpore, and 
to march out afterwards to effect the cap- 
ture of Moultan, and subsequently to ad- 
vance to Gujerat, and there take a part in 
the battles which terminated the war. There 
had not been, from the commencement of 
our operations in Sinde to the close, the 
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smallest suspicion of Ali Morad’s political 
fidelity to our interests. That being the 
ease, he (the Earl of ee said, 
that even if Ali Morad as a subject had not 
been entitled, as he was oatithed, to great 
consideration as to the manner in which 
the charges preferred against him should be 
investigated, still he would have been en- 
titled to it as a prince who had rendered 
services of great value to the British Go- 
vernment under circumstances of great 
difficulty. Now, what was the constitution 
of the tribunal before which the investi- 
gation of the charges against this prince 
had taken place? Where the result of the 
inquiry depended on the most careful exami- 
nation of the truth and on the weighing 
of the character of the evidence, and of the 
witnesses—where judicial habits and the 
absence of all possible suspicion of par- 
tiality were above all things required—it 
appeared to him that it would have been 
far preferable to have committed the con- 
duct of the inquiry to some high judicial 
funetionary of the Bombay, or the Bengal 
establishment. Preference, in his opin- 
ion, ought to have been given to the Ben- 
gal establishment; for in Bombay. there 
had always been a strong party feeling 
with regard to all the transactions in 
Sinde. But nothing of that kind was 
done. The Commission consisted of three 
persons nominated by the Government, 
which was in point of fact, the plaintiff in 
the case, and which would obtain consid- 
erable profit, provided the result was in its 
favour. The first person nominated in 
that Commission was the First Commis- 
sioner in Sinde—in other words, the Go- 
vernor of Sinde—a person who was in- 
terested in deciding the case against the 
person accused, because such a decision 
would add materially to the extent of the 
dominions confided to his charge. This 
gentleman was Mr. Pringle; but so high 
was the character of Mr. Pringle, so high 
was his mind, and so honourable were his 
feelings, that he (the Earl of Ellen- 
borough) had not the slightest doubt that, 
whatever decision Mr. Pringle might have 
come to, and whatever opinion he might 
have expressed respecting this case, they 
were dictated by the strictest sense of im- 
partiality and justice; and, if he were 
satisfied, as he was not, that Mr. Pringle 
entertained no doubt as to the guilt of 
Ali Morad, he should be disposed to de- 
fer to that gentleman’s opinion. But 
who were the other Commissioners with 
whom Mr. Pringle was associated? They 
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were Major Jacob and Major Laing. He 
(the Earl of Ellenborough) knew well the 
character of Major Jacob, though he was 
not personally acquainted with him; he 
was one of the most gallant officers in the 
Bombay army. He had done the State 
excellent service. As far as he (the Earl 
of Ellenborough) had at the time when he 
was in India the power of assigning re- | 
wards and honours, he had bestowed" 
honour upon him by nominating him one 
of the honorary aides-de-eamp to the Go- 
vernor General. He considered Major 
Jacob one of the most promising officers 
in the army; but there was nothing in his 
character and qualifications as a bon 
sabreur that made him a fit person to sit on 
a bench of justice. If his noble and learned 
Friend on the woolsack were to desire to 
find a Judge for the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, would he ask the Commander-in- 
Chief to recommend an officer of the 3rd 
Dragoons? What would have been said 
if it had been proposed, by way of lessen- 
ing the difficulties of reforming the Court 
of Chancery, to place a Vice-Chancellor 
or a Lord Justice between two majors ? 
And yet that was precisely the course 
which had been adopted. Still, if these 
two last-named Commissioners had been 
merely military men, he should not have 
objected to them; but it so happened that 
Major Jacob had served eight years in 
Sinde, and that the other officer had been 
present at Hyderabad, and had, he con- 
cluded, served for some time with his regi- 
ment in Sinde. Whatever might be the 
merits of the gentlemen who had served in 
India, this at any rate could not be denied 
—that they were subject to strong personal 
prejudices; and there could be no doubt 
that these gentlemen had their strong 
prejudices with respect to the accused. 
In such a case strict justice could not be 
done by them. He therefore said that it 
was not fair, and that it had not a good 
appearance, to place on a tribunal of three 
Commissioners two gentlemen who were 
liable to the suspicion that they could not 
enter upon their judicial duties with im- 
partial minds. Now such being the con- 
stitution of the Commission, what was the 
evidence by which the guilt of the accused 
was sought to be established? There 
had been a treaty between the Ameer Ali 
Morad, his brother Roostum Khan, and 
his néphew, the Ameer Nusseer Khan, 
towards the end of 1842. By that treat 

certain lands were made over to Ali 

Morad. It had been said that the lands 
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now claimed by the British Government 
were not mentioned in that treaty. Now, 
in the year 1843 Captain Pope was sent by 
Sir Charles Napier to see by what title 
Ali Morad held these lands, and it was 
said that he held them under the treaty of 
Nownahur; and that was the treaty now 
averred to be a forged document. A 
native officer in Ali Morad’s service, Ali 
Gohur, swore on the Koran that the treaty 
which he then gave to Captain Pope was 
the original treaty; but though he then 
swore with great solemnity that it was the 
original treaty, he now came forward and 
swore that three days before he took out 
one leaf of the Koran on which the treaty 
was written, and substituted for it another 
leaf with another treaty, by the direct 
order of Ali Morad. Ali Gohur then 
eame into court, on his own admission, a 
perjured man. He stood in the very 
same position in which the witnesses stood 
whose evidence was repudiated in the case 
of Jotee Pershaud last year, for he came 
to swear that that which he had formerly 
sworn was false. Now, Ali Gohur was a 
servant of Ali Morad, but did not accom- 
pany him in his campaign in the Hills. 
He was therefore dismissed from the ser- 
vice of Ali Morad; but before he was 
dismissed he was found to have embezzled 
a large sum of money and a quantity of 
grain. That was the person upon whose 
evidence the charge of fraud mainly de- 
pended. In addition to this witness there 
was another, Ali Hussain, who had been an 
irregular horseman in Ali Morad’s em- 
ploy. Ali Morad had raised him, as was 
not unusual in those countries, from an 
inferior rank to the care and custody of 
his estates—an office in which he had 
possession of Ali Morad’s seal, and in 
whieh he must have obtained an acquaint- 
ance with his signature. Now, there was 
— by Ali Gohur a paper from Ali 

orad purporting to be an order to him 
to commit the forgery now complained of. 
This man, Ali Hussain, was also dismissed 
afterwards from the service of Ali Morad 
for some misconduct. There was another 
witness against Ali Morad, a moonshee, 
who was brought from a prison at Shikar- 
pon where he had been imprisoned by the 

ritish Government on a charge of fraud, 
and his evidence had been produced to sup- 
port the evidence of the two other wit- 
nesses, one of whom admitted himself to 
be guilty of perjury, ‘and the other had 
been dismissed for fraud and other mis- 
conduct. He (the Earl of Ellenborough) 
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was informed that on the evidence of these 
three persons the decision rested as to the 
fraud alleged to have been committed by 
Ali Morad. Supposing, however, the 
decision to be correct, another question 
arose, and that was this—was the sentence 
pronounced in consequence of it justifiable? 
Ali Morad held his territories under three 
different titles. He held part of his land 
by his father’s will, who had left it to him, 
and this was left to him by the procla- 
mation. He held another part by the 
treaty of Nownahur, with respect to which 
there was this dispute; and a third part he 
held as Rais or head of the family under 
the cession of the turban concluded at De- 
jee on the 19th of December, 1842. The 
claim of the British Government to lands 
stated to be unjustly withheld from it by 
Ali Morad, did not amount, at any 
rate, to a value exceeding 4,000. a-year. 
Ali Morad asserted that they did not 
amount to even 1,5001. a year. In conse- 
quence of the conclusion to which the 
British Government came that Ali Morad 
had committed a forgery, and had thereby 
obtained these lands, he had not only been 
compelled to give up the lands in dispute, 
but had also seen his other lands confis- 
cated to the amount of 100.0001. a year, 
or more. That was the punishment which 
had been inflicted on him for a fraud by 
which he could not by any possibility gaig 
more than 4,0007. a-year. It seemed, 
therefore, to him that even if it should be 
decided that the crime of forgery had 
really been committed, the puaishment 
was excessive, and the sentence ought to 
be revised. But a question arose out of 
these cireumstances involving the good 
faith and reputation of this country, which 
regarded not only the case of Ali Morad, 
but also the case of the Nuwab of Buha- 
wulpore, our faithful ally for three genera- 
tions. By a treaty which we concluded 
with the Ameers of Sinde — which was 
afterwards rendered of no avail by the 
battle of Hyderabad—it was agreed that 
all the territory formerly belonging to the 
Nuwab of Buhawulpore, north of Roree 
on the Indus, should be ceded to him; 
but the more valuable part of the pro- 
perty was never ceded in consequence of 
a prior claim advanced by Ali Morad, 
The Nuwab of Buhawulpore had, therefore, 
been kept out of the largest portion of the 
territory which it was the intention of the 
British Government that he should hold, 
and which had been actually ceded to him 
by certain treaties. Now it was essential 
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to the continuance of our reputation in 
India for honour and good faith, that eom- 
ing, a8 we now did, inte the setual 

session of the lands, we should make them 
over to the Nuwab of Buhawulpore, as was 
done by the treaty we had concluded with 
the Ameers of Sinde. He had always 
considered it to be a matter of the highest 
importance to mark, not only by tho 
strongest proofs of personal consideration, 
but also by substantial rewards, the con- 
stant fidelity of the Nuwabs of Buhawul- 
pore. They had been under every adverse 
situation the faithful allies of the British 
Government for three generations. It was 
the fidelity of the present Nuwab to his 
engagements with us that enabled us to 
proceed through his territories to Affghan- 
istan. It was his support which enabled 
our army, on retiring from Moultan, to 
retire ten miles into his territory, and to 
march from it again to reduce that fortress. 
He therefore had a right to expect some 
territorial aggrandisement as the reward of 
his sacrifices and his fidelity. As yet he 
had only received an annuity of 10,000/., 
a sum which was utterly inadequate to his 
services, and aiso utterly inadequate to 
display the gratitude and consideration 
which we owed him. He therefore did 
trust that, in whatever way the British 
Government might think fit to deal with 
the property of Ali Morad, it would at 
any rate recollect that it was incumbent to 
place the Nuwub of Bahawulpore in the 
position in which he would have stood ‘if 
the treaty with the Ameers of Sinde had 
been carried into effect. There was ano- 
ther claim which Ali Morad had upon 
British justice. Having in 1843 obtained 
possession of all the territoris ineluded 
under the cession of the turban, he be- 
eame the possessor of all the fortresses 
bordering on the territory of Jesselmere; 
and, at the request of the British Govern- 
ment, and with the assurance that he 
should be indemnified for giving them up, he 
made over those fortresses to the Rajah of 
Jesselmere. To this hour, however, no 
compensation had been made to the Ameer 
Ali Morad for that sacrifice. He had not 
only done all that a faithful ally could do 
by placing his army and the resources of 
his country at our disposal, but he had 
also, when it was proposed, for the guepaee 
of consolidating our dominions, that there 
should be some extensive changes of terri- 
tory, assented to the proposal, and yet to 
that hour he had never received the idem- 
nity promised him. He had thought it right 
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to place these circumstances as shortly aa 
he could before their Lordships, for if he 
did not he knew not any one else who 
would undertake the task; and it was only 
right that there should be at least one per- 
son in Parliament ready to state the case 
of parties in India who considered them- 
selves aggrieved by the acts of the British 
Government. He had stated the ease as 
he believed it to be according to the infor- 
mation he had received. All that he now 
desired was that the Government would re- 
consider the justice of their decision, and, 
if they should be satisfied of the justice of 
the decision against Ali Morad, then that 
they should revise his sentence, and not 
subject him to a punishment which he (the 
Earl of Ellenborough) thought was exces- 
sive, and inconsistent with the condition of 
Ali Morad, and injurious no less to his 
subjects than to himself, and which would 
shake the confidence of all the native prin- 
ces of India in the fidelity of this country 
to its engagements, and in its kind feeling 
to those who had served it. The noble 
Earl then moved for— 

“ Copy of a Proclamation issued on the 21st of 
January, 1852, by Mr. Frere, the Commissioner 
vin Sinde, by order of the Governor General of 
India, declaring the Forfeiture to the British Go- 
vernment of all the Territories held by the Ameer 
Ali Morad, except such as he received from his 
Father, on the ground of his having wrongfully ob- 
tained Possession of a Portion of those Territories 


by means of a forged Document styled the Treaty 
Nownahur ; also, 

** An Account of the Estimated Revenue of the 
Territories so forfeited, pesigen Mp _~ such as were 
obtained under the Treaty of Nownahur from such 
as were held by the Ameer Ali Morad as Rais, 
under the Cession of the Turban, concluded at 
Pane on or about the 19th of December, 1842; 
a 


“ An Account of the estimated Revenue of such of 
the Territories so forfeited as were heretofore in 
the Possession of the Nuwab of Buhawul , and 
were intended to be ceded to the said Nuwab by 
the several Treaties signed by the Ameers of Sinde 
on the 14th of February, 1843.” 


Lord BROUGHTON said, he should 
not have presumed to rise before the Firat 
Minister of the Crown if this case con- 
cerned Her Majesty’s present Government, 
or any other persons than himself, who 
was, in fact, answerable for these proceed- 
ings. If injustice had been committed— 
if there had been these grievous violations 
not only of the substance but of the very 
forms of common equity, he was answer- 
able; for, having been at the time of these 
proceedings President of the Board of 
Control, he had authorised the sending to 
India that despatch by which Ali Morad 
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had been deprived—unjustly, as the noble 
Ear! said, but justly, as he said—of his ill- 
uired possessions; he (Lord Broughton), 

and not the present Government, nor any 
Member of it, was responsible. By the 
courtesy of the right hon. Gentleman who 
now presided at the Board of Control, he 
had been enabled to refresh his memory 
with respect to these transactions, and as 
they had heard the precise and adniirable 
—so far as the mere statement went—the 
admirable statement of the noble Earl, he 
hoped that in presenting a very different 
rtrait of this person, whom the noble 
arl had so stladinal: their Lordships 
would be so kind as to give him their 
attention, and forget the difference be- 
tween his and the noble Earl’s capa- 
city for making a statement. In the 
early part of the noble Earl’s statement, 
he had, with sufficient accuracy, intro- 
duced to them the character and _posi- 
tion of this Indian prince. It was quite 
true that he was a man of consider- 
able importance; it was quite true that he 
had been of service, but he would show 
their Lordships presently of what service, 
to the British Government. It was quite 
true that he played a very distinguished part 
—it remained to be shown with what sort of 
distinction—in the proceedings in Sinde, 
to which the noble Earl referred. Ali 
Morad was, as the noble Earl had stated, 
the third son of a chieftain in Upper 
Sinde, who died some time ago, and left 
three sons, of whom the eldest was the 
’Meer Roostum, the second the "Meer Moo- 
barik Khan, and the youngest the ’Meer Ali 
Morad. When this chieftain died, at the 
age of 80 years, he left his possessions to 
be divided into four equal parts, of which 
he gave one to each of his sons, and 
the additional fourth to his eldest son, 
the Ameer Roostum, as an appanage of 
the turban or rais-ship. The brothers 
went on amicably until the death of the 
second brother, who was succeeded by his 
son, Nusseer Khan, a personage much 
mixed up with the transactions to which 
the noble Earl had alluded. This happened 
in 1837. In a short time afterwards these 
rinces quarrelled amongst themselves. 
he elder brother and his nephew took 
part together against Ali Morad, the 
younger brother, who claimed for himself 
a greater share of power than the other 
two princes thought he was entitled to. 
They had a long struggle together, which 
at last broke out into positive hostilities. 
A battle was fought at Nownahur, in Sep- 
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tember, 1842, in which Ali Morad was vic- 
torious, and he compelled his brother and 
nephew to signa treaty; which treaty, in fact, 
had been the basis and the cause of most of 
the charges subsequently made against Ali 
Morad. By that treaty certain lands were 
given up to Ali Morad, as the fruits of 
victory, to which, had he Pr ce be- 
haved well, and no alteration been made 
in the treaty, no one would have been will- 
ing to dispute his complete right. But, 
not satisfied with the legitimate fruits of 
his victory, this person, as it afterwards 
appeared—and he (Lord Broughton) took 
the liberty of saying there was no doubt 
of it—did contrive, by means of an agent, 
to substitute among the leaves of the 
Koran, in which the treaty was signed, one 
leaf for another; and by so doing, he was 
put in possession® of certain territories 
to which he had no right whatever, 
The noble Earl stated that the lands were 
but small; but, small or great, what this 
person did was to make himself master of 
terrritories to which he had no right, and 
by so doing to impose on the British Go- 
vernment, and make the British Govern- 
ment consider him a far more important 
person than he really was, and to treat 
with him as such. That was pretty well; 
but that was not all, or anything like all; 
for, not content with that, Ali Horad, at 
the time that Sir Charles Napier came, by 
orders of the Earl of Ellenborough, who 
was then Governor General, at the head 
of the Indian forces into Sinde, Ali 
Morad persuaded his brother to agree to 
a resignation of the turban or headship of 
the family, and with that resignation to 
give the lands attached toit. Meer Roos- 
tum gave up the turban to his brother, and 
he did this by the advice of Sir Charles 
Napier, as he should proceed to show by 
an extract from one of Sir Charles Napier’s 
own despatches. Sir Charles Napier, writ- 
ing to the Earl of Ellenborough, on the 
30th September, 1842, said— 


“ Thad a secret message from Meer Roostum. 
The bearer had an open letter in the usual un- 
meaning style of the Durbar, but the messenger 
privately informed Lieutenant Brown that Roos- 
tum could do nothing, and would escape to my 
camp. I did not like this, as it would have em- 
barrassed me very much how to act; but the idea 
struck me at once that he might go to Ali Morad, 
who might induce him, as a family arrangement, 
to resign the turban to him (Ali Morad), espe- 
cially as Roostum has long been desirous of get- 
ting rid of this charge. I, therefore, secretly wrote 
to Roostum and Ali Morad; and about one 
o’clock this morning I had an express from Ali 
Morad, to say that his brother (Roostum) is safe 
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with him, and that he requested me not to move 


upon Khyrpur before twelve o'clock to-day, to 
give time for his women to get away in safety.” 


It appeared from that that the British 
Government were necessarily affected by 
any misdeed of Ali Morad, for it was 
on the advice of General Sir Charles 
Napier that Meer Roostum resigned the 
chieftainship of the family, and the lands 
attached to that chieftainship, to Ali 
Morad. But that also appeared from 
what Meer Roostum said himself at the 
conference between the Ameers of Sinde 
and the agent of the British Govern- 
ment, Major Outram, all of which would 
be found in the blue book presented to 
Parliament in 1843. Meer Roostum 
said —‘‘ By the general’s own direc- 
tions I sought refuge with Ali Morad”’ 
(and here he produced a letter from 
Sir Charles Napier directing him to place 
himself under the protection of Ali Morad), 
“‘who placed me under restraint, and 
made use of my seal, and compelled me 
to do as he thought proper. Would I re- 
sign my birthright of my own free will? 
I did not write that letter. Everything I 
did, I did by Ali Morad’s advice, whose 
advice I was directed by the General to be 
guided by.’’ There was another proof that 
whatever was done in respect to this person 
was done by order of the British Govern- 
ment, and if injustice was committed by the 
instrumentality of Ali Morad, the British 
Government were naturally the first to be 
blamed. But that was not all; for Ali Morad, 
not content with the proceeding he had de- 
scribed, entered into another agreement in 
December, 1842, by which Ali Morad 
agreed to give his brother compensation 
in lands for the resignation of the turban 
and the cession of those lands which were 
attached to the turban; and how did he pro- 
ceed with respect to that agreement? He 
signed the agreement with his brother 
Ameer Roostum ; but the messenger sent 
to Sir Charles Napier with the second 
agreement, conferring upon Roostum, as 
he thought, equivalent advantages to the 
resignation of the turban and the cession 
of the lands attached to it, was inter- 
cepted by Ali Morad; the agreement was 
taken from him. The consequence was 
that it was not even known that such an 
agreement had been signed; Sir Charles 
Napier knew nothing of it; the Govern- 
ment of India and the noble Earl knew 
nothing of it; and Ali Morad did not 
do that which he had stipulated with his 
brother he would do—but he remained in 
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sion of those lands and those very 
nefits which he had agreed to give up 
to Meer Roostum as an equivalent for the 
resignation of the chieftainship, whereby 
he not only cheated his brother, but he 
cheated the British Government; because 
those territories which should have been in 
the possession of Meer Roostum by this 
treaty, would have been confiscated to the 
British Government by the conquest of 
Sinde with the other territories of the 
Ameers. It was a cheat not on Roostum and 
hia family, but really on the British Govern- 
ment, who would otherwise have acquired 
those possessions by conquest. hese 
transactions, to which the noble Earl had 
not alluded, appeared to give a very dif- 
ferent character to Ali Morad from that 
assigned him by the noble Earl. But that 
was not all. After having defrauded his 
brother, in two instances, out of that which 
belonged to him, the next contrivance of 
Ali Morad was to persuade the unhappy 
man that Sir Charles Napier—instead of 
being animated, as he (Lord Broughton) 
believed he was, with a sincere desire to 
bring matters to a peaceable conclusion— 
was resolved to seize Meer Roostum, to 
imprison him and his family, and that his 
only resource was to fly. Meer Roostum 
listened to this advice and fled, and his 
flight was the immediate cause of hos- 
tilities between the British and the Sin- 
dians; and, in order to prove that Ali 
Morad instigated Roostum to fly, he 
would call in evidence Sir Charles Na- 
pier himself, who said, in a letter to the 
Governor General upon the subject— 
‘* Now, it strikes me that Ali Morad may 
have frightened the old man into the fool- 
ish step he has taken, on purpose to make 
his possession of the turban more secure. 
That, to do this, he told him I intended to 
make him a prisoner; Ali, pretending to 
be his friend, and only waiting for his 
opportunity to betray him.” Such was 
the opinion of Sir Charles Napier of the 
character of Ali Morad, whose fidelity, 
to his (Lord Broughton’s) great surprise, 
the noble Earl said was never suspected. 
[The Earl of Et.ensoroven: Political 
fidelity.] Well, whose political fidelity 
was never suspected. Then there was 
another letter written by the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Ellenborough) himself, and 
dated January 6, 1843, in which this 
passage occurs:—‘‘I feel no confidence 
even in Ali Morad. I believed he ma- 
naged the flight of Meer Roostum.” If 
the noble Earl then at the head of the 
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British Government in India wpe gree 
that this man was really guilty of such 
atrocity—the double atrocity of forcing 
this old man to commit an act to bring 
down the vengeance of the British Govern- 
ment, and to plunge his own country-in 
bloodshed and ruin—he would ask their 
Lordships whether there was any sort of 
reason to believe that an unfair character 
had been given to Ali Morad by those who 
had been looking into these transactions, 
and who had pronounced him guilty of 
many parts of the accusation against him? 
That the flight of Roostum was the imme- 
diate cause of hostilities was proved by 
the whole tenor of these despatches pre- 
sented to Parliament. What was said by 
the Ameers in the last conference which 
took place on the 13th of February, 1843, 
just before the breaking out of the war ? 
They said—*‘‘ That is very bad ; you will 
heither promise restitution of what has 
been taken from them (that is, the Ameers) 
by Ali Morad, nor will you allow them to 
right themselves. Everything that the 
British Government would have from them 
they had given and agreed to. Why op- 
press them any further? Promise to re- 
store the lands Ali Morad had taken. 
They have given you all you wished for 
yourself, and Khaons Khan without a mur- 
mur.’’ And at last the despatches said : 
—‘If you will not promise restitution 
of the lands Ali Morad has taken, the 
Kyrpur Ameers must fight for their bread.”’ 
hat, then, was the fact? That the in- 
justice committed against the Ameer Roos- 
tum and the frauds of Ali Morad, were the 
immediate cause of those hostilities which 
led to the ruin of the Ameers and the con- 
uest of Sinde. He would not refer their 
rdships to the details of those hostilities; 

it was not his intention to say anything 
of that which was called the conquest of 
Sinde. He was sorry this question had 
been opened, and had taken the liberty of 
informing the noble Earl privately that, in 
his opinion, it could lead to no possible 
good. He was very sorry to have to speak 
thas of Ali Morad. He was a fallen man 
now—a man disgraced by his own aets— 
a man favoured, exceedingly favoured, by 
the noble Earl; and the honour of being 
defended by the noble Earl was the only 
advantage he could possibly derive from 
the discussion. After Sinde was con- 
quered, after those provinces were put in 
possession of Sir Charles Napier, their 
Lordships might ask, how came it that 
there was no suspicion of the perfidy and 
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misconduct of Ali Morad farther than that 
to which he had alladed; no suspicion of 
the forgeries and misdeeds by which he had 
acquired that to which he had no right? 
But there was a suspicion, and that sus- 
picion had reached Sir Charles Napier 
himself, of which be could convince their 
Lordships by reading a despatch from 
the Bombay Government, dated 25th Feb- 
ruary, 1850: ‘* On this subject (Ali 
Morad) we also beg to refer to a confi- 
dential memorandum of Sir Charles Na 
pier, recorded when quitting the govern- 
ment of Sinde, and to a demi-official letter 
addressed by him to the late Governor Ge- 
neral (Lord Hardinge), of the 22nd of Sep- 
tember, 1847, containing information rela- 
tive to the alleged mode in which the sup- 
posed fraud was committed.”’ Thére was 
also a minute by Sir G. Clark on the same 
subject, to this effeet: ‘‘ In a private me- 
morandum left by the late Governor of 
Sinde, there stands recorded against this 
chief (Ali Morad) an imputation of having; 
by means of the substitution of a fabri- 
eated for a genuine document, appropriated 
a district which belongs to the British Go- 
vernment. Sir Charles Napier assumes 
such to have been the case; and, appa- 
rently anticipating that still more evidenee 
would be obtained, recommends that, pre- 
paratory to the resumption of the district 
in question, the Commissioner and the offi- 
cer commanding in Sinde should be pre- 
sent at Sukkur, and the troops in Northern 
Sinde reinforced.”’ So early as 1847 Sir 
Charles Napier became cognisant of fraud, 
and thought it necessary to supply means 
of punishing it. In consequence of this 
communication made by the Bombay Go- 
vernment, when Sir George Clark went to 
Sinde he looked into the case, and be- 
came convinced of the serious nature of 
the charge against Ali Morad. He reported 
his opinion, and the Government of Bom- 
bay, upon the accession of Mr. Pringle as 
Resident Commissioner in Sinde, desired 
Mr. Pringle to look into it. Mr. Pringle 
did look into it—and their Lordships had 
the testimony of the noble Earl himself as 
to his high character—Mr. Pringle re- 
ported to the Government of Bombay that 
he had no doubt of the guilt of Ali Morad. 
But the Governor of Bombay, exercising, 
as he thought, a wise discretion, wishing 
to give that individual a better chance of 
escape than might be afforded by the deei- 
sion of only one person—that one person, 
to a certain degree, prejudiced against him, 
being Commissioner of Sinde—the Go- 
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vernment of Bombay ordered that a Com- 
mission should be appointed. A Commis- 
sion was appointed, consisting of Mr. 
Pringle, Major Jacob, and Major Laing. 
The noble Earl objected to the appoint- 
ment of soldiers on that Commission. But 
it was not the first time civil jurisdiction 
had been entrusted to military men; and 
in our time the Nuwab of Kurnore was 
deposed by a Commission headed by a mi- 
litary man, Major Pottle. In this case 
especially there was no ground for eom- 
plaint. Major Jacob was an officer distin- 
guished, not merely for gallantry in the 
field, but by the ability with which he had 
administered the frontier of Sinde under 
very difficult circumstances. The Com- 
mission held its sittings. Nothing could 
be fairer than the way in which the pro- 
ceedings were conducted. Ali Morad was 
present himself, and examined the witnesees 
adduced in support of the charges, and was 
able, if he liked, to call any witnesses on 
his own part. It was an open inquiry. 
There was no concealment. He had never 
heard the least complaint of the mode in 
which the inquiry was conducted. The de- 
cision of the Commission was adverse to 
Ali Morad. They considered, as he was 
sure their Lordships would consider if they 
ever saw their report, that the fraud with 
respect to the treaty of Nownahur, was ju- 
dicially proven. They did not think it ne- 
cessary to pronounce judgment on any 
other charges; but thought it sufficient to 
pronounce their verdict upon the first 
charge, namely, the forgery of the treaty of 
Nownahur, and on that the verdict was de- 
cidedly against Ali Morad. It was sent to 
the Governor of Bombay; the Governor of 
Bombay sent it to the Governor General. 
The noble Earl (the Earl of Ellenborough) 
said that certain prejudices in the Bombay 
service made it probable that this man 
could not have a fair trial from Bombay 
servants. He (Lord Broughton) entirely 
dissented from that opinion. But the re- 
port of the Commission, with all the papers 
appended to it, was sent to the Governor 
General. The Governor General examined 
the whole of the evidence, and returned 
the report, with his opinion, to the Gover- 
nor of Bombay; and the united reports of 
the Indian Government and the Governor 
of Bombay, with that of the Commission 
and the evidence attached, were sent home 
to the authorities in England. The home 
authorities also had no doubt of the pro- 
priety of the decision in every particular. 
There was no difference of opinion in India, 
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nor had he heard of any difference of opinion 
even in England as to the offence being 
proved. There was a difference of opinion 
as to the punishment. Some were for more, 
some for less. Some were for depriving 
Ali Morad of every thing he had, and he 
had seen it hinted, that ‘‘ the offender 
ought to be put to death.” “ It is 
lucky for him,” saye an Indian news 
paper, ‘‘ that he lives in the year 1852, 
when our power is irresistible, and wé 
can afford to be merciful. In the time 
of Clive and Hastings, he would probably 


have been hanged for the forgery and 
cheat of which he has been guilty.”” He 
(Lord Broughton) did not believe that if the 


then Governor General of India (the Barl 
of Ellenborough) had been ecognisant, as 
he now was, of the misdeeds of Ali Morad, 
that the war would have taken place. He 
did not wish to open the question; and he 
felt as confident as of his own existenee, 
that had that noble Earl known as mach 
then as he knew now of Ali Morad, the 
conquest of Sinde would not have taken 
place—certainly not under the eireum- 
stances under which it had taken place. 
This man had been the cause of the shed- 
ding of a great deal of blood—he had been 
guilty of one of the basest of crimes+~-of 
defrauding one of his nearest relatives, 
and of betraying the cause of his own 
countrymen; and, more than that, though 
it was not a crime of so deep a stain, of 
cheating the very Power and the very pert- 
sons who had raised him to his station, 
placed him on his ill-gotten throne, and 
maintained him there. He did not know 
how there could be blacker guilt, or how 
there could possibly be a greater eombina- 
tion of offences. He begged noble Lords 
to observe, that had the Indian Government 
only taken possession of that of which Ali 
Morad had fraudulently deprived them, it 
would only be restitution, and not punish- 
ment. The Indian Government had taken 
from him the two properties which he 
ought never to have had—that which he 
had fraudulently possessed himself of, and 
that which he had obtained by intercept- 
ing the messenger and suppressing the 
agreements with his brother. The noble 
Earl would have acted in the same manner 
as the present Government of India, had 
he been ecognisant at the time of the real 
circumstances of the case, and of the true 
character of Ali Morad. Neither was there 
any injustice in depriving him of the turban. 
He had not obtained that honour fairly. 
By a gross injustice he had made his 
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brother abdicate in his favour, and it could 
not therefore be charged against the Go- 
vernment that they acted with harshness 
or with cruelty. Ali Morad was neither 
fit to be entrusted with a real sovereignty, 
nor invested with one which was merely 
nominal ; the first would be disastrous, the 
second would be disgraceful to the British 
Government, which had innocently been 
made the instrument by which his frauds 
had been accomplished. The whole case 
having been referred to him (Lord Brough- 
ton), he thought that the home authorities 
might be contented with taking a middle 
course between the extreme opinions which 
had been given as to the degree of punish- 
ment which ought to be inflicted on Ali 
Morad. Some were in favour of leaving him 
with a great deal less than he now possess- 
ed; some were for giving him somewhat 
more. He (Lord Broughton) left it to the 
Indian Government to say whether, upon 
@ reconsideration of the whole case, they 
thought that he was entitled to something 
more than his patrimonial possession. The 
Marquess of Dalhousie reported that he had 
considered the whole case, and that he 
thought the full penalty recommended by 
the Directors and the Board of Control 
ought to be inflicted. He need not tell 
their Lordships that what the Government 
had recommended to be done was done. 
A force was assembled, but was not em- 
ployed. Ali Morad submitted at once. Ali 
Morad was still left a great landowner. 
He was now in possession of everything 
which fairly belonged to him. He had 
been deprived of his position as head of 
the family through his own misconduct ; 
and he had, therefore, no reason to com- 
ee Every inquiry which could be made 

ad been instituted. No doubt existed as 
to his guilt; but he had a full, open, and 
fair trial. He (Lord Broughton) agreed 
with the noble Earl, that it was of the ut- 
most consequence in India that there should 
not be even suspicion of injustice on the part 
of the British Government; but in con- 
clusion he would take the liberty 6f adding, 
that in dealing with such transactions as 
these, and in canvassing the acts of great 
public functionaries at a vast distance 
from home, entrusted with great powers 
and a wide discretion, also loaded with 
large responsibilities, we should be very 
kind to their virtues, and a little blind to 
their imperfections. Impressed with this 
conviction, while he had filled the office of 
President of the Board of Control, he 
thought it was not a wise or a good thing 
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for the public interest that the conduct of 
these great functionaries abroad should 
be subject to the same severity of eriti- 
cism as that of politicians at home ; he had 
accordingly used whatever little influence 
he possessed with his party, that the con- 
duct of the noble Earl himself might not 
be too narrowly scanned, nor any trifling 
indiscretion of act or word be visited with 
censure. He hoped their Lordships would 
excuse the unreasonable length at which 
he had dealt with those transactions; and 
he would only add that he trusted the late 
Government, the Court of Directors, and 
the Indian Government, would be consid- 
ered absolved of all blame in those trans- 
actions. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that had he required any evidence of the 
total want of equity, the total want of judi- 
cial character, which characterised all these 
proceedings, he would have found it in the 
speech of the noble Baron (Lord Brough- 
ton). The only thing before the Commis- 
sion was the accusation of forgery; that 
was the only thing they were to inquire 
into. Yet they entered upon many others, 
and upon their finding, Ali Morad was de- 
prived of his territory. The noble Baron 
touched very lightly upon the accusation of 
forgery, and went into the alleged offences 
committed in 1842, and the subsequent 
events conscquent upon the war in Sinde, 
and justified the severity of the punish- 
ment, not by the forgery, but by all those 
transactions in which it was assumed that 
Ali Morad had been equally guilty. But 
Ali Morad was not upon his trial for these 
things—he was on his trial for forgery; it 
was unfair to try a man for one thing, and 
to punish him for another. The noble Baron 
said that if he (the Earl of Ellenborough) 
had been aware of all these transactions 
when he was in power, he would have acted 
similarly, and would not have considered 
the punishment severe ; but he begged to 
tell the noble Baron that he was mistaken. 
If he (the Earl of Ellenborough) had 
thought that Ali Morad was guilty of those 
other offences, he would have distinetly 
stated that opinion, and have tried him for 
them, as well as for the forgery, if he had 
tried him at all; but he would not have 
taken advantage of one offence to punish 
him for another. But could he have pro- 
ceeded as the Commission had proceeded 
—as the noble Baron had proeeeded—to 
punish him (Ali Morad) as he had been 
punished? No; he could not bring a clam 
against him for certain property, and then 
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obtain judgment not only for that but for 
other ; to whet had no claim. 
It was as though he had brought an ac- 
tion against a man to recover a rty 
in Cambridgeshire, on the qneahs thes 
it was improperly obtained, and the Court 
had not only given the property in Cam- 
bridgeshire but also property in Lincoln- 
shire, to which there was no claim made. 
He would not have first proceeded against Ali 
Morad as an independent prince, and then 
have punished him as a subject—he would, 
however, have marked his sense of the 
crime of forgery, the basest of which a 
prince could be guilty. With the most 
perfect confidence he would have laid the 
whole case before the Princes of India; he 
would have gone to every Durbar and asked 
its opinion as to the nature of the punish- 
ment that ought to be inflicted on one of 
their own fraternity; and he had no doubt 
that the result would have been a unani- 
mous decree for the degradation of one 
who had so disgraced his position. But the 
Princes of India, while they degraded the 
Sovereign, would not have extinguished the 
Raj. It would be impossible for him to 
follow the noble Baron through all the 
topics upon which he had touched. There 
could not be a doubt that the impression 
on the mind of Sir Charles Napier was, 
that Ali Morad had forged the documents; 
but Sir Charles Napier never could obtain 
the proof. When Sheik Ali Houssein 
wanted to obtain letters of introduction to 
Lahore, he went to Sir Charles Napier to 
obtain them. ‘‘ Give me first,’’ said Sir 
Charles, ‘‘ that leaf which you possess.” 
Sheik Ali Houssein promised the leaf, but 
he never brought it; and when Sir Charles 
was departing, he left letters of introduc- 
tion to the Resident, which were to be 
exchanged with the Sheik for the im- 
portant leaf which would have established 
the guilt of Ali Morad. But the political 
fidelity of this prince to the British Go- 
vernment was unquestioned. His troops 
and all the resources of his territory were 
ever at our entire command. There never 
was the smallest doubt of his political 
fidelity; and in a country like India, as 
well as in any other country, that was a 
matter of no small importance—in fact, 
was a thing most valuable. 

Lorp BROUGHTON said, he had been 
forced to state the circumstances alluded 
to by the praises the noble Earl had be- 
stowed on Ali Morad’s character, and on 
his good faith and fidelity. He had men- 
tioned these facts that their Lordships 
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might learn the real character of the 


man. ; 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH re- 
plied, that the praise he gave Ali Morad 
was this, that he had always been faith- 
ful to our Government; and every one 
conversant with India must be aware that 

litical fidelity was peculiarly valuable in 

ndia. 

The Eart of DERBY said, that the dis- 
eussion which had taken place fully con- 
firmed the statement of the noble Earl, 
that the meanest of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects, as well as the highest, and in how- 
ever remote a part of Her Majesty’s do- 
minions, need not fear that they would 
suffer any prejudice with their Lordshi 
from any charge that might be brought 
against them, and that their Lordships 
would never be deaf to any complaints or 
to any demands for justice which might be 
addressed to them; and it would be well 
for all those who might appeal to their 
Lordships’ justice if they found an advo- 
cate so distinguished for ability and sin- 
cerity as the noble Earl; but he must add, 
that when unfounded complaints were made 
against those who acted under authority in 
a remote part of Her Majesty’s dominions, 
or when persons were attacked in their ab- 
sence, he trusted there never would be 
wanting in that House those who would 
ably vindicate those absent servants of the 
Crown with the same power and ability as 
had been exhibited on the present occasion 
by the noble Baron (Lord Broughton), after 
whose statement he (the Earl of Derby) 
felt it unnecessary to trespass on their 
Lordships’ time, or to add anything to the 
ample and satisfactory vindication he had 
given of the course pursued by the Govern- 
ment of which the noble Baron was a Mem- 
ber; and he only rose to say, that assuming 
the guilt of Ali Morad, of which he had 
not the shadow of a doubt, notwithstanding 
what had been said by the noble Earl— 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH: I 
know nothing about it. 

The Eart of DERBY: He should feel 
himself ashamed to hold the position in 
which he at present stood, if he were not 
prepared to take the share of the responsi- 
bility which belonged to his Government, 
because the transaction had taken place 
under the auspices of a previous Govern- 
ment. Assuming, then, the indubitability 
of the fact of Ali Morad’s guilt, he con- 
sidered the proceedings of the Governor 
General and of the Court of Directors had 
been characterised by strict equity and by 
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moderation in the character of the penalty. 
The noble Earl said that they could not 
treat 4 person at the same time as an in- 
ent prince and as a subject, who 

be tried in their own courts; and the 

le Barl then proceeded to argue the 
casé as if they had tried the matter in the 
courts according to the forms of justice ap- 
icable to trying an indictment, and as if 
punishment had been inflicted by the 
eourts. But that was not the course which 
had beer attempted by the Government. 
They eckavtlodgad the position of Ali 
Morad as a prince, and they had a perfect 
right to deal with him on the evidence in 
their jon, as in a case between the 
Bast Indian Government and an indepen- 
dent prince, against whom they deemed 
they had cause not of complaint only, but 
cause of offence on the ground of fraud 
committed against the Indian Government 
by a prince under their protection. He 
would go further by saying, that the mis- 
information which had been communicated 
by him to the British Government had 
caused the loss of a vast amount of blood 
and treasure in the wars which had been 
fomented and encouraged by that misinfor- 
mation. The Indian Government might 
have declared hostility against Ali Morad 
at otice; and they might have swept him 
from his territory, as an act of retaliation; 
and that specific course, if he was not misin- 
formed, was recommended by Mr. Pringle 
himself, who having examined into the 
facts, stated that in his judgment there 
was quite sufficient evidence for them to 
proceed at once, without further investiga- 
tion, upon their own knowledge of the 
facts, to take ample vengeance upon one 
who had defrauded the British Government; 
and it was solely with a view to avoid the 
least possible misconception of the merits 
of the case that that course was not taken. 
It was not for the British Government to 
refer to the native durbars and native 
princes, to ask what course the British Go- 
vernment should pursue. The supplemen- 
tary inquiry took place in order that there 
might be evidence patent to the whole world 
that they proceeded on indisputable facts. 
The proceeding, then, in the manner which 
had been adopted, although undoubtedly 
not according to the forms of law, will 
afford no parallel to the case of properties 
in Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire, as put 
by the noble Earl; but by investigating 
the state of facts, and furnishing evidence 


to be submitted to the Gove: General, 


the course pursued by the Indian Govern- 
The Earl of Derby 
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ment was neither harsh nor unjust, but one 
of extraordinary forbearance towards a per- 
son who had placed himself in the position 
of Ali Morad—a position which would have 
justified acts of open and imniediate hos- 
tility. The noble Earl complained of the 
verdict of the court not being upon the issue 
submitted to it, and said that it had sen- 
tericed him to a loss of property for an of- 
fence which was not submitted to its eon- 
sideration. The court was called upon to 
examine evidence and declare by their ver- 
dict whether Ali Morad was guilty or not 
guilty of a particular charge of fo ‘ 
and upon that verdict judgment was su 
stantially to pass, the sentence to be im- 
posed, not by the Judge of that court, but 
by an independent authority, the Governor 
General in council. It turned out; in the 
course of the inquiry into the specific charge 
of forgery, that not only was the forgery 
committed in that particular case shown 
clearly and indisputably to be the means 
by which he had obtained illegal 

sion of a large portion of territory, but it 
turned out also that he had become pos- 
sessed of another large portion of territory 
—not, indeed, by forgery, but by fraud 
equivalent to forgery, by which he made 
the British Government the unwitting agent 
of his crime. The noble Baron had ex- 
plained the circumstances under which the 
cession of the turban had taken place. 
That cession had been made in accordance 
with the legal forms binding upon Maho- 
medans, and it was in itself good; but 
there was another instrument also ‘n which 
equivalents for the cession were set forth, 
containing various conditions and reserva- 
tions of rights of territory ceded with the 
turban, and reservations of personal allow- 
ances—all which conditions Ali Morad, who 
was now represented as such a blameless 
character, had suppressed by the intercep- 
tion of the messengers; and, without giving 
any of those equivalents named in the in- 
strument, he took possession of the turban. 
His noble Friend complained now that, 
when those facts came to the knowledge 
of the British Government, that part of 
the possessions of which Ali Morad was 
deprived was that very turban which he 
had thus obtained by fraud. His noble 
Friend said that he had seen in some 
newspapers estimates of the revenue of 
the property forfeited. He (the Harl of 
Derby) had been unable to find any such 
estimates in the official papers; and he 
mentioned the matter to show that it was 
impossible for the Government, without 
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reference to India, to furnish that portion 


of the papers moved for by the noble Earl. 
But he dissented altogether from the doe- 
trine of his noble Friend, that the Govern- 
tmhent were not entitled to call upon Ali 
Morad to restore the lands he had unjustly 
ebtained; The noble Earl thought that 
they ought to have imposed on him a 
pecuniary fine; but if the noble Earl ad- 
mitted the right to impose on him a pecu- 
niary fine; he at once gave up the ques- 
tion of his independence. As to the greater 
or less amount of the fine, it was not a 
matter on which he would express an 
opinion, as he had not the facts before 
him; but that the Indian Government was 
justified in demanding restitution and en- 
forcing 4 fine by way of penalty, whether 
of money or rights of property was im- 
material, was a point which was conceded 
by the very argument of the noble Earl. 
But what punishment could be more & 

propriate and equitable than that Ali Mo- 
rad, having obtained the turban and pre- 
cedence in the principality by gross fraud 
and forgery, the forfeiture of the turban 
thus disgraced, by having been obtained 
by such means, should be a portion of the 
Leer 4 imposed on him? After all, he 
was left an independent landed proprietor 
after this forfeiture, and no one sought to 
take from him any portion of his patrimio- 
nial territory which had been accorded to 
him originally by the fourfold division. 
They proposed to take from him the land 
which he had wrongfully obtained ; also 
that he should forfeit the turban, which he 
had fraudulently and disgracefully taken; 
aid they left him in possession of his 
patrimonial property and of such respect 
as he could command amongst the natives, 
to whom the whole course of his conduct 
was known. He should desire to move, as 
an addition to his noble Friend’s Motion, 
without which the return would be imper- 
fect, for a copy of the report of the Com- 
mission, and of the evidence taken before 
it, by which the fraud was stibstantiated, 
in order that it might not go forth to the 
publie at large that the Indian Govern- 
ment had done these things in a corner, or 
that they asked any concealment to be 
thrown over these acts, or sought to defeat 
the judgment of public opinion, either here 
or in India. On the part of the Govern- 


ment, he had to say that he had no objec- 
tion to the production of the papers. He 
therefore moved to add the report of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
conduct of Ali 


orad. 
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Eart GREY said, he hoped Her Ma 
jesty’s Government would not omit, after 
what had taken place with reference to 
this matter, to back and consider the 
bearing of this case upon prior transactions. 
He had heard a considerable time ago, 
when the transactions in Sinde took place, 
that much doubt was expressed by persons 
qualified to give a sound opinion as to the 
justice of the war by which the Ameers of 
Scinde were de , and of the measures 
which were taken against them. Officers 
of the highest character—Colonel Outram 
and Sir Henry Pottinger, both expressed 
an unhbesitating opinion that justice had 
not been done to those unfortunate Princes; 
and they now heard from his noble Friend 
opposite, and from the noble Lord, that Ali 

orad was convicted of forgery and the 
basest intrigues; and that if it were not 
for his pernicious acts those Princes would 
not have taken the steps which had brought 
the British Government down upon them, 
and that but for his malpractices those un- 
happy Princes would not have been en- 
gaged in those hostilities. If that were 
really the correct view of the case—if it 
was the opinion of the late President of 
the Board of Control, and of Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Government, that the con- 
duct.of Ali Morad had been really such 
as had been described—it was incumbent 
on the Hast India Company and the Go- 
vernment to consider the position of the 
Ameers of Sinde, who were languishing 
in confinement at a distance from their 
own country, and were sufferi most 
cruelly from those transactions. "Hie was 
quite aware that in those eases injustice 
once perpetrated could not always be re- 
versed, however anxious they might be to 
do so, and that it was not like transactions 
between private individuals—for political 
reasons might render it imposible to render 
full reparation to those Princes. But if 
Ali Morad was such a character as had 
been described, it was he that was to blame 
for the transactions in Sinde. It was in- 
cumbent on the authorities to investigate 
the matter, and see what could be done in it. 
The Eart of DERBY was anxious to 
say one word more before their Lordships 
ed to the Resolution. In his opinion 
the noble Earl opposite (Earl va, had 
eri much further than he (the Earl of 

erby) could be expected to go with him, 
when he said that in consequence of the 
discovery of the proceedings and intrigues 
of Ali Morad, the Ameers of Sinde might 








now be considered as persons not only 
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blameless, but as persons to whom repara- 
tion was due. In that he could not cer- 
tainly concur with the noble Earl. But 
this he would say, that the discovery of 
the intrigues of Ali Morad did put the 
conduct of the Ameers in a more favour- 
able position than it appeared before; 
and he would go further, and say, that he 
had now the satisfaction of informing the 
noble Earl that so strong was that convic- 
tion entertained by the Court of Directors, 
that instructions had already been sent out 
for the purpose of reconsidering the posi- 
tion of the Ameers—not with the view of 
restoring to them their territorial posses- 
sions, but with the view of rendering their 
position more favourable than it was at 
present. So far as they had acted with 
the advice and under the influence of Ali 
Morad, he granted they had a right to 
consideration; still he could not exempt 
them from blame altogether, and far less 
could he regard them as persons who were 
entitled to any reparation. 

Eart GREY explained. Ail he had 
said was—repeating correctly, he believed, 
what his noble Friend had stated—that his 
noble Friend’s belief was, that but for the 
pernicious influence of this man, Ali Mo- 
rad, no war would have taken place at the 
time, and that the Ameers were driven to 
adopt those steps which brought upon them 
the British Army by that man’s advice; and 
he thought he was not far wrong when he 
thus quoted his noble Friend’s statement. 
Whether or not they were entirely free 
from blame, he was quite unable to express 
an opinion; certainly, considerable doubt 
had been expressed by persons of the high- 
est authority with regard to the justice of 
the treatment they had received. That 
doubt had, of late, been greatly increased, 
and he thought it was necessary that their 
case should be reconsidered. He was glad 
to find, therefore, from the noble Earl, that 
orders to that effect had been given, and 
he could only add that he should deeply 
regret if, by any want of caution on the 
part of the British authorities, they had 
allowed themselves for so long a period to 
be made the instruments of a person of the 
character ascribed to this Ali Morad. 

After a few words from Lord Cot- 
CHESTER, which were not heard, 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that the noble Earl had entirely mistaken 
the nature of the offence for which the 
Ameers of Sinde had been deposed. In 
consequence of presuming, as the Govern- 
ment of India did, that hostilities were 
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meditated on the part of the Ameers of 
Sinde, certain treaties were presented to 
the Ameers, and to these treaties they 
agreed. They signed the treaties on one 
day, and the next they attacked a British 
detachment with 10,000 men; in fact, at 
the time they were agreeing to the trea- 
ties, they were collecting troops in front 
and rear of the English forces, which were 
only saved from destruction by the genius, 
decision, and gallantry of Sir Charles Na- 
pier. The Ameers were condemned not 
for any conduct of theirs preceding the 
treaty, but for the treachery which pre- 
ceded, and the culpability which accompa- 
nied the battle of Meanee. 

Motion agreed to, with the additional 
paper suggested by the Earl of Derby, 
namely :— 

** A Copy of the Report of the Commissioners 
— to inquire into the Conduct of Ali 

0) . 


House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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EDINBURGH AND CANONGATE ANNUITY 
TAX ABOLITION BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Sm WILLIAM GIBSON CRAIG 
moved the Second Reading of this Bill, 
which he said was approved of by the late 
Government, but he understood that some 
part of it would be resisted by Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Advisers. He hoped the 
Government would now state what their 
views were with regard to this Bill, and 
not allow it to be read a second time for 
the purpose of being hereafter opposed. 

Mr. FORBES MACKENZIE said, that, 
speaking as an independent Member who 
last year sat upon the Committee, he was 
not altogether opposed to the object of the 
Bill; but nevertheless he thought it defec- 
tive both in principle- and detail. It was 
said dissent was on the inerease in Edin- 
burgh, and that was one of the reasons for 
reducing the number of ministers of the 
Established Church, which the promoters 
of the Bill urged in its favour. He, how- 
ever, could not recognise the force of that 
reason, nor could he say that he had much 
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confidence in the securities which were 
proposed to be taken for the payment of 
these fifteen ministers; and unless the Bill 
came out of the Committee very much al- 
tered, he should feel bound to oppose it on 
the third reading. 

Mr. MONCREIFF said, he should sup- 
port the Bill. He examined its provisions 
while in office, and he highly approved of 
it. There could not be a greater error 
than to suppose that its operations could 

ssibly injure the ministers of the Estab- 
ished Church in Scotland; and if the 
House could be made sensible of the heart- 
burnings that it was caleulated to put a 
stop to in Scotland, it would ultimately 
pass the Bill. 

Sir GEORGE CLERK said, he was in 
favour of the measure, though he was op- 
posed to many of its details; and he trust- 
ed, when the Bill came down from the 
Committee, the defects would have been ex- 
punged. He should resist any attempt to 
reduce the number of clergymen attached 
to the Established Church, and he called 
upon Her Majesty’s Ministers to second 
his exertions in that respect. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, he only re- 
gretted that instead of proposing to re- 
duce the number of clergy from eighteen 
to fifteen, the Bill did not propose to reduce 
them to six. It was a great hardship on 
the inhabitants of Edinburgh to be com- 
pelled to contribute to the support of a 
Church Establishment of which they did 
not approve. He confessed he could not 
view the Bill with much favour, for it fell 
short of the object for the attainment of 
which it professed to be designed. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that such a Bill as the one now under 
discussion ought to have been introduced 
rather by the Government than by a pri- 
vate Member. He would not divide the 
House on the second reading, but would re- 
serve the privilege of opposing the measure 
on a@ future stage, in the event of its not 
being materially amended in Committee. 

Sir ROBERT H. INGLIS thought the 
debate should be adjourned till Govern- 
ment could come forward and say whether 
they could conscientiously support the 
principle of the Bill. He should be ex- 
tremely sorry if they did approve of the 
or. but if they did the fate of the 

ill might then be very different. 

Mr. TUFNELL approved of the Bill, 
and trusted Government would give its 
principle their serious consideration and 
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Mr. COWAN said, if the Government 
had any for the peace of the city 
of Edinburgh, and the ity of the 
Church of Scotland, they week ha anxious 
for a settlement of this question, and would 
not oppose the measure. He should like 
to have an assurance from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary—an as- 
surance that the sanction of the Crown 
would be given to the Bill, otherwise the 
promoters, who were actuated by the wor- 
thiest motives, would not care about pro- 
ceeding any further with the measure. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that a few nights 
since he declared, in answer to a question, 
that the Annuity Tax as well as Ministers’ 
Money in Ireland would be taken into con- 
sideration by the Government, with a view 
to arriving at a satisfactory settlement of 
the questions. He had repeated that de- 
claration to a deputation which did him the 
honour to wait on him the other day; and 
he repeated it now. The question of the 
Annuity Tax, however, was a grave and 
difficult one, involving very important prin- 
ciples. He had looked into the subject 
as carefully as he could, considering the 
pressure of other engagements, and he was 
not yet prepared to state, on the part of 
Government, in what particular mode it 
could be settled. However, if hon. Gen- 
tlemen would allow him to look into the 
question, and obtain as much information 
upon it as he could, and as he was endea- 
vouring to do with regard to the Ministers’ 
Money, he would endeavour to arrive at a 
settlement of this measure at the same 
time. But if he were asked now to give 
his assent to this proposition, he must say 
at once that it involved rights which ought 
not to be given up hastily and without con- 
sideration; and the Queen’s consent ought 
not to be given to a measure which ab- 
stracted a great portion of the Crown pat- 
ronage in reference to the deans of the 
Royal Chapel, until Government could be 
satisfied that such a settlement of the 
question would not only satisfy one parti- 
cular party, but would give something like 
satisfaction to all concerned. He would 
also appeal to the House whether, in the 
present state of business, and considering 
the difficulties of the question, which had 
oceupied the attention of Government after 
Government for twenty years, it was rea- 
sonable to ask of him (Mr. Walpole) all of 
a sudden to decide at once what Govern- 
ment would do with this measure. 


Mr. FOX MAULE said, he had advised 





approval, although they might not be able 
to coingide with all its details. 


the late Government to give the consent of 
the Crown to this Bill as it now stood, and 
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the late Government was prepared to adopt 
it ch & settlement of that etch was : 
to & question of vital importance, not 
only to the city of Edin , but to the 
Established Church of Scotland generally; 
and every day lost in its settlement was so 
much opportunity thrown away in main- 
taining that Church on its present footing. 
When it was proposed to send the Bill to a 
Committee, where the parties would have 
to undergo an indefinite expense, without 
any certainty of a definite result, that was 
@ proposition which the citizens of Edin- 
burgh could not agree to. His advice, 
therefore, to the promoters of the Bill 
would be, that they should consider the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary as a refusal and ne- 
gative of the principle of the Bill at pre- 
sent. He (Mr. F. Maule) admitted that 
there was a portion of the clergy of the 
Established Church opposed to the Bill, 
but others of them, if they could speak 
out their mind, would distinctly say that 
they were in favour of the compromise now 
offered. The Faculty of Advocates gave 
notice of a modified opposition to the Bill. 
They said they would agree to it whenever 
a settlement could be made which would be 
satisfactory to the Established Church. But 
he was afraid that was a qualification which 
would cause a postponement of any p 
sition for an indefinite period. The Writers 
to the Signet, however, were more narrow- 
minded than their brethren the Advocates 
on this oeeasion, and were stronger in their 
opposition. He regretted that the present 
opportunity of settling the question was 
ikely to be lost. 
Bill read 2°. 


MILITIA BILL. 

Order [20th February], “‘ That Leave 
be given to bring in a Bill to amend 
and consolidate the Laws respecting the 
Militia,” read. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, pursuant to the 
order which has just been read by the Clerk 
at the table, I now beg leave to move, that 
certain Members of the present Govern- 
ment be ordered to prepare and bring in a 
Bill for the purpose of consolidating and 
amending the laws relating to the Militia. 
In doing this, I own I feel no ordinary 
anxiety, and I throw myself at once on 
the indulgence of the House, on that in- 
dulgenee which I have so often experienced 
before, but which, I assure you, I never 
felt so much in need of as on the present 
oceasion; for as, on the one , lam 


8o conscious of the magnitude of this sub- 
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ject, and of the various difficulties 
which it is surrounded, that, if I were 
still in a private position, nothing would 
justify me in bringing it forward, or even, 
perhaps, in venturing to speak on it; so, 
on the other hand, I am so eonvineed of 
the absolute necessity of some such mea- 
sure as that which I shall presently have 
the honour to submit to the House, that if 
I were now to shrink from the task, I 
should be indeed neglecting my duty, and, 
in my opinion, I should be actually betray- 
ing the best interests of the country. Sir, 
let us consider for a moment the eireum- 
stances in which we are placed. I s 
pose it will be admitted, as an chdupialie 
proposition, that this country ought, in its 
means of defence at least, whatever may 
be its means of attack, to be placed on an 
equal footing with other countries. Is 
that our position at the present moment ? 
We have been lulled into security by a 
happy peace of nearly 40 years’ duration, 
and having enjoyed peace for so long a 
time, we can hardly believe in or even 
realise to ourselves the possibility of dan- 
ger. But though I trust, nay, though I 
1 think, that actual danger—actual and 
immediate—is as far removed from our 
shores as ever—yet, looking at the state 
of Europe, not, I mean, with reference to 
its Governments, but to the elements of 
anarchy and confusion—I did not say ‘ to 
the anarchy and confusion,’’ but ‘‘to the 
elements of anarchy and confusion’’—which 
might easily combine and break ont into 
violence not many months hence, I think we 
are bound to see that we are in such a 
state of defence, and of defence alone, as 
to be able to resist any attack which, by 
possibility, may be made upon us. Now, 
@ question was put to the Government the 
other night by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Warwick (Sir Charles Douglas), 
whom I do not now see in his place, namely, 
whether we had received any information 
from or respecting any Foreign Power which 
increased or modified the propriety or neces- 
sity which at the time of our accession to 
office we considered to exist for int 

a Militia Bill. Sir, I frankly say we have 
not. But that is a eireumstance which, to 
my mind, completely justifies us in the 
course we propose to pursue. Nay, I will 
go further, and will say that our friendly 
relations with Foreign Powers have in- 
creased, and are increasing, as the papers 
which my right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has laid on the table 





this night will show; but, knowing that 
those friendly relations still exist, I say 
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they justify us in the course we are pur- 
suing, for they distinctly show that we are 
not influenced in pursuing that course by 
jealousy, or fear, or undue apprehension, 
t that we pursue it simply and solely 
because we believe that it is the first of 
duties to keep a country in a state of self- 
defence, because we know that provident 
precaution « oe danger is the highest 
wisdom, and because we are convinced 
that the best guarantee against attack is 
always to be prepared and ready to meet 
it. Now, that being so, the first ques- 
tion which we have to ask is this—Are 
we, or are we not, in such a state of de- 
fence as the inhabitants of a great country 
like this ought te be in? I think the 
answer to that question is not a very 
difficult one. In the first place, you have 
the general concurrence of all the best 
and highest authorities, whether they be 
military or whether they be naval, that 
the embodied force in the United Kingdom 
is not, in case of sudden emergeney, equal 
to its protection. They also think that 
the inyentions and discoveries with refer- 
ence to steam must necessarily expose this 
country to more sudden and more immi- 
nent peril than she has been subjected to 
at any previous period in her history. In 
the second place, you have the fact, that 
Government after Government have pre- 
pared measures in times of panic, some- 
what similar to that which I have to pro- 
pose this evening. Two of those measures 
were, I think, actually proposed to Parlia- 
ment, and were only postponed because 
the panie had passed away. In the third 
o you have now the Resolution of the 
ouse itself, in pursuance of which—or in 
obedience to which I might truly say—I 
am now acting; and I refer to that Resolu- 
tion because it expresses the opinion pro- 
nounced by this House only a month ago 
that something is necessary to be done to 
put this country in a better state of seeu- 
rity. Now, look at these circumstances, 
and let me ask you whether a Government 
coming into power with such circumstances 
as these thrust upon them would be justi- 
fied in leaving the defences of the country 
exactly as they found them. I ask you 
still further, if they did so leave them, 
and a war should happen and a misfortune 
should befall us, would you not say, and 
justly say, that the Ministers who had 
so acted, under such circumstances, onght 
to be impeached? How, then, can we fing 
up the hg ays which has been cast 
ow, Sir, there will probably be 


upon us ? 
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three classes of objectors to the observations 
which I have made, There gre those who 
think that the present state of our defenges 
is actually sufficient. There are those who 
think—and, from the smile which I sew 
just now on the face of the hon, Member 
for Manchester (Mr. Cobden), I suppose he 
is one of them—that, since th ; 
immediate danger, there is no immediate 
necessity for what we propose. There is 
a third class of objectors, who think that, 
if you increase the defences of the country, 
you ought to do it by adding to the Army or 
or to the Navy, instead of having recourse 
to the regular militia. Now, let me saya few 
words ypon each of classes of tors. 
And, first, for those who think the 
defences are sufficient as they are. The 
other night, when the Army Estimates were 
voted, the hon. Member for Lambeth (Mr. 
W. Williams) east up the numbers of the 
troops very accurately, and said, ‘* When 
you have 100,000 men for your Ame. 
30,000 in India, 15,000 pensioners, 13,5 
eomanry, making in all somewhere abont 
60,000 men, what is the need or necessity 
for a militia?’ Sir, you arrive at hasty 
conclusions from those figures, if you do 
not ask yourselves, what use can you make 
of those men for your home defences? It 
is true you have a large Army; but that 
Army is not pean of the army of Rus- 
sia; not half the army of Prussia, not 
third of the army of France, and very little 
more than the army of Belgium: but your 
Empire is ruled over by a Queen who has 
under her dominion one-sixth of the popu- 
lation and one-eighth of the surfage of the 


‘habitable globe. You have colonial posses- 


sions which exhaust a great part of your 
forces. Other Powers have more compact 
dominions, and can, therefore, more readily 
concentrate their forces. Their troops are 
spread abroad in weak detachments, whi 
cannot be withdrawn, like those belonging 
tothis country. The very greatness of your 


word, a source of weakness; for no ques- 
tion ean there be that the extent of it 
multiplies the opportunities and means 
attack, while it diminishes, at 
time, the means of Brace ty 
supposin gz it should A Wi 
it will notre do net think thane io any 
Wace roe to apprehend _— it 
appen—but: su ing it heppen 
ps 4g sudden att or incursion was 
made upon you, what is the force which 
you could bring to bear upop the south 
coast of England? Why, if you were to 
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withdraw from the manufacturing districts, 
from the central depéts, from the metropolis 
itself, from most of your fortified arsenals, 
all the men you could obtain, you could not 
bring to bear upon any one point five and 
twenty thousand men: and you would then 
have to leave the rest of the country, the 
metropolis itself, and your Queen’s palace, 
to the defence of your pensioners and the 
lice. Now, then, I ask you whether that 
_is a state of things in which this country 
ought to be left? I know it may be said 
by the hon. and gallant Member for West- 
minster (Sir De L. Evans), ‘‘ You have the 
hearts of Englishmen, who would rise in 
a moment if any thing of that kind took 
place.” Sir, I hope I am not backward in 
placing confidence in the spirit and en- 
thusiasm of the English people; but no one 
knows better than the gallant General him- 
self that something more than spirit and 
enthusiasm is needed for the defence of 
the country—that unless you have the drill, 
the patience, and the discipline of the sol- 
dier, you cannot expect any one to be steady 
under arms. But then, it is said, ‘‘ Look 
to the Navy; have you not ships enough to 
cover the coast?’’ I think it was said by 
a gallant Admiral in this House (Admiral 
Berkeley) that you had ships enough to 
cover the whole of the south coast. Grant- 
ed that you have the ships; but have you men 
in them? And if you have ships enough, 
will you vote money enough to enable the 
Government to put them all in commission 
and manthem? Your ships in commission 
on the home station at this moment are 
nine line-of-battle ships, five frigates, one 
sloop, nine steamers propelled by screw, 
and eight steamers propelled by paddle. 
Iam not disparaging that force, nor do I 
say that it would not be amply sufficient to 
prevent a sudden incursion. What I say 
is this: The assailing party always has an 
advantage over the defending party, inas- 
much as the assailing party can concentrate 
his force and select his own point for attack; 
whereas the defending party must scatter 
his forces over a wide surface, and is alto- 
gether wanting in these advantages; and 
if your ships are withdrawn from their 
stations for a moment, or if an invading 
squadron elude the vigilance of your cruis- 
ers, then, unless you have a covering force 
by land, you cannot be in the position in 
which a great and wealthy country ought 
to be. So much, then, for the present 
state of your troops. ‘Now, I say that is 
not sufficient. I now proceed to the sec- 
ond class of objectors. They say that there 
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is no immediate necessity for this prepara- 
tion, because there is weay Pash 
Now, whatever, argument is to preévail in 
this House, I trust that argument will not be 
the one which will do so. The postpone- 
ment of your preparations for defence is 
always open to two great disadvantages. 
First of all, if you have to make your pre- 
parations in a time of panic, that neces- 
sarily provokes and increases the panic, and 
probably hastens the rupture which you in- 
tend to avoid. In the second place, pre- 
parations which are made in sudden haste 
are always sure to be less perfect and more 
expensive than if they were not made in a 
time of panic. In short, the time for pre- 
paration and the time for action ought never 
to be simultaneous. Will the House permit 
me to read some remarkable words of one 
of the greatest statesmen, perhaps, that 
ever lived in this country, which have made 
an indelible impression upon my mind in 
reference to this subject. I think they are 
words which should never be forgotten. 
These are the words of Edmund Burke :— 
“« Early and provident fear is the mother of 
safety. For in that state of things the mind is 
firm and collected, and the judgment unembar- 
rassed; but when fear and the thing feared come 
on together and press upon us at once, even deli- 
beration, which at other times saves, becomes one’s 
ruin, because it delays decision; and when the 
peril is instant, the decision should be instant 


Those are words of prescient wisdom; and 
nothing, I trust, will make us ever forget 
them, or lead us to throw upon this coun- 
try the possible risk of having <o pay a 
heavy price for neglecting to apply them. 
Sir, the third class of objectors to the ob- 
servations which I have been making to 
the House, are those who think that you 
ought to increase your Army and Navy. 
Now, there are two answers to that class 
of objectors, one of which is applicable to 
the increase of both those forces, while the 
other is applicable to the increase of either 
taken separately. The first objection to 
the increase of the Army and Navy, taken 
together, is that it must necessarily add a 
great permanent additional expense, and 
then, if your revenue should be doubtful 
hereafter, the House of Commons might 
not sanction the continuance of that expen- 
diture. The second objection is, that both 
your Army and Navy are instruments of 
attack as well as defence, and that if you 
increase your Army and Navy, you will 
raise suspicions and provoke jealousy 
amongst other Powers, even at the Pa 
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both those objections I conceive to be fatal 
to the proposition for increasing the Army 
and Navy; instead of having recourse to 
some such plan as that I now submit. 
With reference to the Navy, if I am right 
in the observations which I have addressed 
to the House, no force of that kind can be 
adequate unless you have also a covering 
force by land, to protect you in case of 
foreign aggression eluding your ships; and 
with regard to the Army the objections to 
a large increase were put so forcibly by the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton (Vis- 
count Palmerston) the other night, that I 
hardly need repeat them. I refer espe- 
cially to the objection that, such are the 
feelings and habits of the people of this 
country in regard to a large Standing Army; 
and that if a large increase were made, 
depending, as it would do, on a Parliamen- 
tary grant, it would probably not continue 
many years. Well, now I think I have 
shown you, first of all, that the defences 
of the country are not what they ought to 
be; and, secondly, that the objections which 
have been made to any increase of them, 
whether by saying that we should wait till 
danger arises, or that we should add to our 
Naval or Military Establishments, are not 
sufficient objections to prevent you from 
considering to what you shall have recourse 
for the purpose of protecting your shores. 
Now that leads me immediately to consider 
whether you ought not to have recourse to 
your national militia. There are many 
reasons which make that force far prefer- 
able to any other. In the first place, it is 
a force that is familiar to the country. It 
has existed in this country for 200 years; 
and though happily through the long peace 
which has prevailed we have had for a 
considerable period no necessity for calling 
it out, yet its name, its character, and its 
organisation, are familiar to all. In the 
second place, by your law you have actu- 
ally a militia at this moment. You only 
suspend the law for calling it out; and if 
you did not suspend it by an annual Act of 
Parliament the ballot would be resorted to 
the very next year. In the third place, 
your militia has done good service to the 
country. It is a force from which you have 
been able to recruit for your regular Army; 
and it ought not to be forgotten that it has 
taken a prominent and a glorious part in 
many of our engagements. Why, I was 
reading the other day in Napier’s History 
of the Peninsular War, in reference to 
the battle of Talavera, that of the 16,000 
Englishmen who were engaged in that bat 
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tle, a very large part were drawn from 
your militia at home; and they had gone 
into Spain so recently before the 

ment, that a great portion of them had 
some of the accoutrements of the militia 
regiments to which they belonged. Now, 
the advantage which the militia have over 
the regular Army in the object I have now 
in view, is, that a soldier’s life is so incon- 
sistent with the feelings and habits of the 
civil portion of the community, that an in- 
erease of the Army would necessarily be 
unpopular. But a militia have, in fact, a 
double character; in the first place, they 
are defenders of the country; in the se- 
cond, they are contributors to its prosper- 
ity; they mix with all other classes of 
citizens as soon as their military occu 
tions are over, they are seen living un 
the same laws, and pursuing the same 
callings as their fellow-subjects. Well, 
then, it may be said—‘‘ What! are we to 
have a militia, with all the evils and hard- 
ships which attend it? Are we to draw 
away people from their industrious pursuits, 
whether they will or no? Are we to give 
an advantage to the rich, who may escape 
from this service with comparative ease, 
by paying a sum of money to procure a 
substitute; and are we to force the poor 
man from his home, or else drive him to 
the necessity of selling his goods, his fur- 
niture, possibly even his tools, in order to 
escape from this forced conscription?” No, 
Sir, I say you ought not, except in case 
of extreme necessity. Well, then, if you 
ought not to have recourse to that, in 
what mode—since you ought not to add 
to your Army and Navy—in what mode 
should you provide for your defences? 
Now, perhaps, the House will pardon me 
if, for a few moments, before answering 
that question, I refer to the law as it has 
been, and as it is, in reference to this 
constitutional force. In former times 
this country was defended by commis- 
sions of array. The militia dates, in its 
Parliamentary provisions, from the reign 
of Charles II. At that time the lord- 
lieutenants of counties were to select, in 
proportion to the people’s means of contri- 
buting towards the force, either a horseman 
with arms, or a foot-soldier with arms, or 
@ proportionate sum of money, where the 
means of parties were so small that they 
could not thus contribute towards the de- 
fence of the country. By the Act of Par- 
liament the militia was mustered and trained 
in regiments once a year for four days to- 
gether, and in companies four times a year 
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for two days together. So the law con- 
tinued till the reign of George II., when 
danger being over it was thought that this 
foree might be dispensed with, and it was 
dispensed with. Danger, however, came 
again upon the nation in 1756, and what 
did Parliament do then? You cannot 
have forgotten the eopest made to you by 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton, 
and I think he might have referred to 
this in confirmation of his argument: 
** What,”’ said he, ‘‘ if you will not pro- 
tect yourselves, if neither the Seoteh, nor 
the Irish, nor the English have courage 
enough to protect themselves, will you 
to Russia, or to Austria, or to some 
reign Power for mercenary aid to defend 
their shores?’”’ The noble Lord might 
have referred to the fact that, in 1756, 
Hanoverian troops were brought to Eng- 
land, and that so greatly did the people 
of this country feel the disgrace to be, that 
the very next year saw the passing of the 
Militia Bill. So the law continued till 
1802, when the various alterations which 
had been made were consolidated together 
by the eelebrated Act of Parliament 42 
eo. III.,¢.90. The ballot still remained; 
but there was a clause in the Act enabling 
parishes in vestry to provide their quota by 
means of a bounty to be paid to volunteers; 
and I beg the House to attend to this fact, 
that in pursuance of that provision, from 
1809 to 1814, no fewer than 64,500 men 
were drawn into the Army from the trained 
volunteers. That is some encouragement 
to those who are in favour of the militia. 
Well, after the peace it was no longer ne- 
to call out the militia, though it 

has been balloted three or four times since. 
Since 1831 there has been no ballot; 
but though there has been no ballot, do 
not let the House run away with the no- 
tion that we are paying nothing for that 
force. The expense last year was 83,000/.; 
and surely it is better, instead of wholly 
throwing away that sum, to make it avail- 
able for the purposes of the national secu- 
rity. I have referred to this history of the 
Militia Act for three reasons, and I desire 
to draw three lessons from it. The first 
is, that the present measure is an improve- 
ment on the old Bill, by which people were 
not compelled to pay for this foree in some 
respect according to their means. I have 
referred to this history also to show, that 
unless you provide a military force suffi- 
ecient to protect yourselves from any dan- 
ger that-may arise, you may find again 
that you must have recourse to foreign aid, 
Mr. Walpole 
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and the country will feel the disgrace of 
such a proceeding so deeply, that it will at 
once have recourse to the militia. My 
third reason for referring to it is to prove 
that the ballot is accompanied by great se- 
verities, great hardships, and great incon- 
veniences, which may all be got rid of by 
voluntary enlistments. Having stated this 
much, it will at once be elear to the House, 
in which direction Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are inclined to look for the purpose 
of raising a military force for the protec- 
tion of the country. In other words, we 
propose to do it by raising, through the 
means of volunteers, 9 sufficient foree for 
the purposes of defence, and not to fall 
back on a compulsory conscription un- 
less voluntary enlistment should be found 
to fail. But I think, at the same time, 
that the great principle of the Act of 
42 Geo. III., .. 90, ought to be main- 
tained —namely, that this force should 
be rendered effective by drilling and train- 
ing, so as to be in readiness, at a short 
notice, for the internal defence of the eoun- 
try. These are the two great principles 
on which the measure is founded, which I 
shall now take the liberty of explaining to 
the House, and which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment submit to your consideration. 
The measure may be considered in these 
five points of view: first, with regard to 
the mode of raising the men; secondly, 
with regard to the officers; thirdly, with 
regard to the term of training disci- 
pline; fourthly, with regard to the pay and 
the consequent expense of the forse; and, 
fifthly, with regard to the period for which 
they shall be enlisted, and the circumstances 
under which they shall be employed. As 
to the first of these five points, on the best 
consideration we have given to the subject, 
we think that the additional foree which 
should be permanently established for the 
defence of the kingdom, is 80,000 men. 
We think that to raise that force in one 
year, would be open to two objections: in 
the first place, it would cause the expendi- 
ture of a very large sum by means of boun- 
ties to raise the whole of that number in 
one year, and therefore we propose to 
limit the number in the first year to 
50,000, and to take 30,000 in the follow- 
ing year; and in the second place, another 
advantage will be derived thereby, namely, 
instead of having all the periods of service 
terminating at the same time, they will 
terminate at different periods, and conse- 
quently there will always be some trained 
men in the force. We propose to raise 
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these men, if we can, by means of boun- 
ties, which may be paid either in one sum 
at the time of enlistment, or, which may 
be ® great convenience to a yast variety 
of people,  sageace to the agricultural 
labourers, means of regular monthly 
sums. I will state this point more clearly 
by and by, We propose that this should 
be regulated by the Seeretary at War, and 
not regulated by Act of Parliament. Many 
men might wish to have the whole paid 
down to them—say 3/. or 41.—others 
might wish to have it in payments of 2s. 
or 2s. 6d. a month. The latter, though it 
would amount to more than the sum to be 

id down at once, would, if spread over a 
ord of five years, be a great advantage 
to the country, and a great convenience to 
the persons who would have to receive it. 
We therefore leave it to the option of the 
men to take the payment one way or the 
other; subject, however, to such regulations 
as the Secretary at War may make respect- 
ing it. With regard to the officers, there 
are high qualifications required by the Act 
of 42 Geo. III. We think that these qua- 
lifications may be dispensed with for all offi- 
cers below the rank of major. We further 
think that it must be of great advantage 
to have the militia officered by men who 
have served in the Army, and who are 
now on half-pay; and so propose that 
all officers who have served in the Army 
who may enter the militia shall be con- 
sidered to possess the qualifications re- 
quired for the higher grades. With regard 
to the training and discipline, the House 
is aware that by the present law the men 
may be called out for training and exereise 
for twenty-eight days. From the best in- 
formation we have been able to obtain on this 
subject, we think that as an ordinary rule 
twenty-one days may be sufficient, provided 
there is power of extending that period ; 
for we think that there are certain cases of 
emergency, when it would be most advisa- 
ble to extend that period—and in other 
cases, there may be circumstances when it 
would be advantageous to reduce it. For 
this reason the Bill will provide that the 
ordinary number of days for training and 
drilling shall be twenty-one, with a power 
te the Crown te extend it, in cases of 
necessity, to fifty-six days, and also a 
to reduce it to three days, if the 
onger period appear unnecessary. With 
regard to the circumstances under which 
the men are or should be embodied, we 
propose to alter the existing law in one 
respect. The House is aware that the 
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men are embodied by the existing 
in cases of actual invasion or 
danger thereof, and also in eases of in- 
surrection or rebellion : we to limit 
it hg: crs Pa dan- 
r of it. e t i 

Shall be seated to @o present Bill, and 
that these shall be the cireumstances under 
which the militia shall be embodied, With 
regard to the expense that will be incurred, 
it will be heavier in the first year, from the 
necessity of providing for the bounties, and 
also of providing for the equipment and 
arms of the force; but if you 8 

expense over the whole period of five 
years—and I have the details, which I 
will furnish to the House, if they wish to 
have them—it will amount, in the whole, te 
1,200,0002. or somewhat less than 250,0004, 
annually, In the first year, in consequence 
of having to provide for the bounties, the 
equipments, and the arms, the expense will 
be 400,0007., or between 300,0001. and 
400,0007. Now, we look upon this as a 
national foree; and since it is to he @ 
national force we consider that another 
great alteration ought to be made in the 
law as it now stands; in other words, we 
consider that the expense ought to be 
borne by the public funds, and not 
burthens on the local properties; it wo 
be hard upon particular distriets that they 
should have te contribute out of local pro- 
perty towards such an expense if ‘the 
object of the force is a permanent and 
national one; but, at the same time, we 
think, that if any district fails in furnish: 
ing its proper quota, for that neglect it 
ought to be punished; and it has oceurred 
to us that the hardship and severities of 
the ballot, together with its ex . 
should be thrown upon that district. Such 
is the measure, in a short compass, whieh 
Her Majesty’s Government have now to 
submit to the consideration of the House, 
The reasons for it, and the objects we 
have in view, I think I have explained, or 
at least I have endeavoured to explain, in 
the course of the observations I haye made. 
There is one objection, however, which I 
think I ought to mention. That objection 
is, that by raising so large a force of 
volunteers, we may interfere with the re- 
eruiting for the Army. That would be 
most serious objection. We have consult- 
ed the military authorities on the point, 
and we are informed, and I believe cor- 
rectly, that that objection, if not entirely 
done away with, will be greatly limited by 
the provisions which we intend to 
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with reference to the ages and height of 
the men. The House is aware that a 
reeruit enlisting in the Army must not be 
more than 25 years of age, and that the 
standard of height is 5 feet 6 inches. We 
propose that the ages during which per- 
sons may volunteer or be balloted for, 
shall extend from 18 to 35 years. The 
consequence is, that with regard to those 
men who are upwards of 25 years of age, 
we shall not interfere with the recruiting 
for the Army, and as to those under that 
age, we shall not prevent them from enlist- 
ing if so disposed. With reference to the 
question of height, I may observe that the 
standard required by the present militia 
law is 5 feet 4 inches. The standard of 
height of the Russian infantry of the line 
is 5 feet 4 inches, in France it is 5 feet 
1 inch English measure. [ Laughter.] Hon. 
Gentlemen may laugh at that; but, though 
I am speaking in the English House of 
Commons, we ought never to forget that a 
nobler or more gallant soldiery never ex- 
isted in the world than the French soldiery 
—and if we find that this people, who 
have fought throughout the length and 
breadth of Europe, have taken into their 
armies men of 5 feet 1 inch, we ought not 
to assume the military capacity is not to 
be found in men of 5 feet 2 inches—which 
is the height we propose to take—or that 
it is too low a standard. I am well aware 
that this is a subject which I am little com- 
petent to explain, and it contains in itself so 
many difficulties, that I may not have ex- 
ee myself as clearly to the House as 

should have wished; I have endeavoured, 
however— 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: What is the 
period of service ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: Five years. I have 
endeavoured, however, to give you a plain 
and simple account of the facts of the 
ease, as I believe them to exist with 
reference to the state of your internal 
defences. I think I have shown you that 
there is an absolute necessity for some 
improvements in your defensive arma- 
ments, if you intend to secure yourselves 
against all the casualties to which nations 
like individuals are equally liable, and to 
diminish at least, if not to prevent, the 
chances of danger by provisions made in 
time of peace. I have offered to you rea- 
sons, political and financial, which we 
believe fully prove that you cannot add to 
your defences either by increasing your 
Navy or your military establishments; and 
seeing these facts, I know not to what 
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foree you can have ‘recourse except that 
which is a constitutional and a national 
one—a force which has already done you 
great and good service—the regular mili- 
tia, a foree which, while it will relieve 
individuals from all the inconveniences of 
the former arrangements, will secure .to 
the country all the advantages which 
it has formerly derived from that body. 
If you accept this measure, I trust you 
will assist us with your counsel and sup- 
port in accomplishing the object which 
we must all have in view, that of preserv- 
ing to this country a permanent and effec- 
tive defence, combining together in the 
anxious desire to put the people to as little 
constraint as you possibly can, and also to 
interfere in as small a degree as you are 
well able to do with their ordinary pursuits 
and industrial occupations. But I must 
say, if you reject this measure from any 
false or mistaken notion of a parsimonious 
economy—if, from what I must consider 
the vain supposition that you will have 
| time to provide against danger at the very 
| moment when it bursts upon you—if you 
should persist in an overweening confidence 
in the assumed impregnability of your in- 
sular position, permit me to warn you that 
you may be deceived. In any case we 
shall have the merit and the satisfaction 
of knowing that as a Government we have 
endeavoured to do our duty; and, unless you 
assist us in adding to our security, I. must 
add, the whole responsibility cf leaving 
thecountry in a defenceless state will rest 
with you and not with ourselves. But I 
am persuaded that you will not say, and 
that the people of this country will not 
say, that you will be doing right in throw- 
ing up a plan which has so many advan- 
tages and so few inconveniences; the coun- 
try will tell you, ‘‘ We will not sacrifice 
for a pecuniary motive the perfect security 
of our hearths and our homes; we will not 
grudge a small annual expense when we 
know that possibly we may have to pay 
a far heavier and far more disgraceful im- 
post, to be levied upon us by a foreign 
Power. No; we will stedfastly maintain 
the honour and independence of the coun- 
try, with which our liberties are insepara- 
bly united—we are bound by the duty 
which we owe to our ancestors, to pre-' 
serve the freedom which they have trans- 
mitted to us, as well as to our descendants 
to whom we have to transmit it; and we 
know full well, that all our resources, our 
national character, our national privileges, 
our present blessings and our future hopes 
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—I may even say, our future existence as 


a vation—depend on the wisdom, the fore- 
sight, with which Parliament shall provide 
for our national defence.’’ Knowing that 
this will be the feeling of the country, I 
feel you will give a patient consideration 
to the measure which I have now the hon- 
our to submit to your consideration. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing— 

“That in pursuance of the order of the 20th 
day of February last, ‘That leave be given to 
bring in a Bil! to amend and consolidate the laws 
relating to the militia ;} Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Secretary Walpole, and Mr. 
peal at War, do prepare and bring in a 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Seeretary Walpole, Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Secre- 
7 at War, do prepare and bring in the 
Bill.” 


Mr. HUME said, he could assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that he need be 
under no fear that he had made a distinct 
and clear explanation. His statement had 
been perfectly intelligible, and he (Mr. 
Hume) understood every proposition which 
the right hon. Gentleman had laid down, 
although he could not at all agree with 
the reasoning on which the right hon. 
Gentleman had grounded them. He (Mr. 
Hume) had never found that House unwil- 
ling to vote whatever number of men was 
proposed by the Government for the Army, 
and believed that during the whole period 
he had been in that House, no Motion had 
ever been successful in resisting a pro- 
position of the Government in that respect, 
however absurd or preposterous it might 
be. He therefore despaired in any expec- 
tation that the House, constituted as it 
was at present, would afford even a patient 
hearing to any observations he might 
make on thé proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman. By introducing this measure 
they were about to violate one of the 
maxims which a statesman should always 
uphold—that of husbanding their resources 
in time of peace, and, by placing their 
finances in a proper condition, preparing 
for the time, if it should ever arrive, 
when they would be called upon to defend 
themselves. No ground whatever had 
been shown to justify this measure; the 
panic which had existed a few weeks ago 
had completely subsided, and there was 
not an old woman in the country who now 
apprehended the slightest danger. We 
were on the most amicable terms with 
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France, Russia, Belgium, and other States 
—no danger of an immediate attack had 
been spoken of by the right hon. Gentle- 
man; and why, then, should the House 
insist upon raising this large force. The 
only argument urged by the ‘right hon. 
Gentleman was based upon his own ima- 
ginary fears of some hostile attack that 
might some day, at some point, be made 
upon this country; and he had put forward 
this fallacy, that because Russia could 
muster 600,000 men, and France could 
muster 400,000, England, having a terri- 
tory equal to nearly one-sixth of the whole 
habitable globe, ought to have an army of 
300,000 or 400,000 men likewise. Now 
even if that argument were not altogether 
erroneous, why was it that the right hon. 
Gentleman had taken no account of the 
250,000 men which we already had in our 
Indian possessions ? Her Majesty’s Speech, 
at the opening of the Session, assured 
them that this country was in amity and at 
peace with all foreign Powers; and yet the 
Government came forward to ask for the 
enrolment of a new force of 80,000 men 
in addition to our regular troops, to ward 
off an apprehended danger. No grounds 
whatever for alarm had yet been assigned 
—no specific or threatened attack from 
any foreign Power had been mentioned in 
the whole course of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s. address. Why, then, was the 
country to be called upon to go to this 
extraordinary increase of expense of nearly 
500,0007. a year? In round numbers, 
the House this year had voted 102,000 
men for the regular Army, 15,500 for the 
artillery; 39,000 had also been voted for 
the Navy, to be actually embodied, with 
5,000 more as a reserved force; and al- 
together, including police, coast guard, 
and other irregular forces, there were 
232,000 men paid by the public, who 
might be applicable in case of need. Yet, 
with all this foree, the right hon. Gentle- 
man stated that he could not muster 
25,000 men. How was that? There 
were 40,000 men, he (Mr. Hume) admit- 
ted, in the Colonies; but why not bring 
them from the Colonies, where they were 
not required? Why, for instance, did 
they keep in Canada at this moment 
from 8,000 to 10,000 men, when we 
had declared that Canada should be left 
to manage their own affairs? They 
heard nothing of any Power threatening 
to attack any one of our Colonies, and if 
we would only give the colonists the Tights 
of self-government for which they asked, 
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would bear the burden of defending 
themselves. Our Estimates this year for 
the Army, Navy, and Orduance, were up- 
wards of 14;000,0001.; and he doubted 
greatly whether the French Estimates cost 
so much, certainly those of Russia were 
not so eriormous. Gteat, however, as was 
this outlay, the right hon. Gentleman told 
them, although we have 250 sail of vessels, 
we could not muster more than nine line- 
of-battle ships, eleven frigates, one sloop, 
and nine steamers of one class, and eight 
of another, making the total of ships on 
the home station only thirty-eight. Why 
then did they have so many ships cruising 
in distant waters, where they were useless, 
if they really were wanted at home? He 
held in his hand a return of the ships in 

er Majesty's stations in the year 1848, 
since which period a certain number, but 
not many, had been called home. All that 
time we had 39,000 men, and 235 sail in 
commission; among which were thirty-five 
vessels on the coast of Africa, and thirty- 
one men of war in the Mediterranean. On 
the coast of South America we had twenty- 
six ships more; and at the East Indies we 
had twenty-five sail, one-half of which, he 
was confident, would be quite sufficient. 
Let the number of these vessels that could 
be s be recalled home, and then we 
should have enough to surround the whole 
of our coast. Then, again, we had 6,000 
efficient men belonging to the preventive 
service, and the large body of pensioners 
who were lately enrolled. We had also 
reeently enrolled the dockyard battalions, 
a corps who would make much better 
soldiers than any militia that had had 
twenty-one days’ drill. The cost of the 
dockyard battalions was 70,000J. the first 

ear, and 30,0001. a year afterwards. 
hy, with all these resources, he (Mr. 
Hume) would undertake himself to call 
together 25,000 men, without touching a 
single man of the regular Army. Besides, 
the facilities of railway communication 
made the services of troops nfore readily 
available, by enabling them in the shortest 
e of time to be concentrated on any 
given point. But he had not done with 
the enumeration of our disposable forces, 
which, if they were made useful and pro- 
perly turned to account, would render a 
militia totally unnecessary. The num- 
ber of our marines had been lately in- 
ereased in order to set’loose the services 
of the regulars; and altogether the aggre- 
gate of regular forces at present main- 
tained by the country amounted to 161,000 
Mr, Hume 
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men; and the i to 48;724; mak- 
ing together nearly 210,000 men, Nor 
was this all. We had 10,000 policemen 
in the metropolis and in the country, and, 
if necessary; why should they not be dis- 
eiplined and prepared to act in conjunction 
with the regular troops? Then, again, in 
Ireland we had also 12,000 police, 
far better than any militia; so that he 
made up a grand total of 232,000 men, 
including the police and the other irregular 
corps he had named, all already in arms, 
or ready to bear arms, and now paid by the 
country. At present we had a weight of 
taxation, amounting to 56,000, . an 
fially, pressing upon the springs of our 
national industry; and now, in a time of 
e, it was proposed to add another 
00,0002. to this crushing pressure, be- 
cause, forsooth, after all that we had paid 
on our armaments, the country was said 
to be destitute of the proper means of de- 
fence. But, let it be remembered, if we 
were to have the militia enrolled, that as 
many 4s sixteen classes, including the gen- 
tlemen of fortune and of ease, and all the 
well-to-do were to be exempted from per- 
sonal service; and the duty of aprons. | 
the property of the rich would be impose 
upon the poorer members of the commu- 
nity. The system of balloting would in- 
volve the greatest hardships, such as was 
the case in the year 1831. A well-known 
instance was that of a shoemaker named 
Lovett, who was balldted in 1831, and 
having refused to serve he was taken be- 
fore a magistrate. As he declined to find 
a substitute at a cost of one shilling a day 
out of his scanty earnings of only from 
three to five shillings, his goods were 
seized; but such was the feeling excited 
by the injustice and hardship of his case, 
that for three moiths no one could be in- 
duced to purchase them; and after remain- 
ing in the hands of the broker for five 
months, they were sold as unclaimed pro- 
rty for poor-rates, and Mr. Lovett never 
dei! any more of them. From that hour 
Mr. Lovett became a reformer, and had 
remained so ever since. Such was the 
excitement caused by his resistance, that 
the balloting for Militia was put an énd to 
through the country, and from that time to 
this had never been recurred to again. We 
had now in the pay of the Government 
232,000 men; and our coasts were sur- 
rounded by 6,000 men of coast guard, with 
thirty or forty cruisers for revenue pur- 
poses. Now this latter force was quite 
applicable as a means of defence, as 
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they were quite willing to volunteer, would 
it not be better to make them available 
than to take on new men? He thought 
that at all events, before the people were 
called upun to be balloted for the mi- 
litia; or before a shilling was expended for 
that force; the best use should be made of 
our present forces, which was not yet the 
case. Our present panics were not due, 
as in times past, to the old women, bat to 
our having too many clubs about London, 
with so many half-pay officers about, who 
had nothing to do but to look about 
for employment for themselves and their 
friends. These were the people who wrote 
to the newspapers, anxious to bring grist 
to the mill somehow of other. This was 
the result of that lavish promotion of offi- 
cers, in consequétice of which we had not 
now employment for one in seven of them; 
and after forty years of peace, our non- 
effective list now costs as much as our 
whole military establishment in 1792. We 
ought to retrace our steps, and in future 
promote no more officers than were ac- 
tually required. Why did not we take a 
lesson from the exhausted state of the 
Continent ? And why should we now be 
alarmed because Louis Napoleon had been 
appointed President of the French? What 
business had we there? It was for the 
French people to judge with respect to 
their own Government; and if their Presi- 
dent ordered them to walk on their hands 
instead of their feet, and they chose to do 
80, what was that to us? He believed 
that, notwithstanding the increased ra- 
pidity of transit in consequence of the in- 
troduction of steam, we had nothing to 
fear, for so long as we knew in London 
within five hours whatever was done on the 
Continent, and wherever any increase of 
force had taken place, we should have no- 
tice in ample time to provide for our de- 
fence with such forces as we had already 
at command, or were readily available. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State had very properly said that our 
money had been wasted on the militia 
staff; on which perfectly useless body 
8,500,000/. had been expended since the 

e, without any benefit whatever. For, 
if it was requisite to enrol the militia, the 
Government would not employ this staff to 
drill the levies, but would select from the 
mag Army men of experience and capa- 
bility. When the Marquess of Lansdowne 
was at the Home Office, two or three of 
the ablest officers in the service, on being 
asked, gave their opinion against keeping 
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up either this staff or the volunteer re 
and all but one or two of the latter 

were disbanded. The sooner that it was 
put an end to the better; the interest of the 
money that had already been spent upon it 
would now have ‘ up a force of 50,000 
or 80,000 men. The plan of the present 
Government proposed to extend the injus- 
tive of the militia force over a latger 

than that of the late Governmerit; he 
wished to know whether the foriner 6x- 
emptions from service were still to be ad- 
hered to? Unless we had arrived at the 
period when equal justice was to be done 
to the poor as to the rich, the Government 
would by this measure light up a flame 
which, as in 1831, would be too hot for its 
authors to come near. He did trust; 
however, that they would yet desist from 
the scheme, and, taking into consideration 
the immense amount of our present taxa- 
tion, the great foree that we had now at 
command, and the increased means of de- 
fence which a more judicious disposition of 
that force, and a mote judicious expendi+ 
ture of the money now expended upon it, 
would give us—that they would come to 
the conclusion that they had at present 
resources both in men and money if they 
were properly applied. He believed that 
after forty years’ peace, and in the present 
friendly state of our relations with pe 
Powers, there was no reason why we sho 
entertain any fear, and under its influence 
proceed to load still further our already 
overburdened finances; he never knew of 
any war occurring without provocation; and 
we neither had done nor intended to do 
anything to provoke either France or Rus- 
sia. The right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary said that the Government did not 
intend to have recourse to the ballot except 
in case of necessity, and he believed that 
whenever it was recurred to, the redsons 
against it would be found so strong that a 
constitutional Government would be obliged 
to desist from the attempt to enforce it. 
We were now in quite a different state from 
that in which the country was when the 
militia foree’ was originally introduced. 
Every man was now applied, on the prin- 
ciple of the division of labour, to the pur- 
pose in which he was most useful to the 
country; and that was a strong argument 
against taking a man from home to serve 
on the militia, He held it inexpedient, in 
a moral point of view, that any Government 
should put in action the psa gm in- 
fluences which must arise from the coll 
tion together of such an embodied force as 
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the militia; and this was particularly the 
case when, as in the present instance, they 
proposed to collect together the riff-raff 
whom they had obtained as volunteers by 
bounty, together with the honest and vir- 
tuous whom they had compelled to serve 
by ballot. He should not oppose the intro- 
duction of the Bill, as he had not resisted 
the introduction of the Bill of the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London, 
and he thought that the Government should 
be allowed to lay it on the table, that its 
full bearing might be seen; but he thought 
that, after the country saw what was in- 
tended by the several clauses, and after 
they had read the despatches which had 
been just laid on the table, and which 
showed that our relations with foreign 
Powers were much more friendly than at 
the commencement of the Session, the 
right hon. Gentleman would have some 
difficulty in inducing the House and the 
country to sanction the second reading, 
unless arguments were adduced of a much 
stronger character than had hitherto been 
brought forward. 

Sm De LACY EVANS said, he had a 
notice on the paper of a Resolution which 
he had intended to move with reference to 
this subject, provided the Motion for the 
introduction of the Bill were agreed to; 
but, understanding from Mr. Speaker that 
it would be irregular to move it on the 
present occasion, he begged to say that he 
should postpone it till the second reading. 
In the meantime he would take the liberty 
of saying that he greatly doubted the pro- 
priety of the plan proposed by the Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman the Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Department 
had stated that it was not possible to con- 
centrate more than 25,000 men for the de- 
fence of the metropolis in case of attack; 
but he believed that he should be able to 
show that we had a greater body of troops 
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duty to perform, invited them to step for- 
ward and volunteer. Not a man stepping 
from the ranks, “‘ Ah,”’ said he, “‘ you ras- 
cals, you won’t volunteer, but you shall go 
notwithstanding.” So if the people of 
this country will not take the 31. or 41. 
bounty, they will be balloted for notwith- 
standing. He thought their obtaining by 
bounty many out of the 50,000 men they 
required was very doubtful. He thought 
the distribution of our naval and military 
foree was at present very unsatisfactory, 
and that it might be made much more 
available for the defence of the country. 
The right hon. Gentleman rather threat- 
ened the House that unless some steps of 
this kind were adopted, we might be obliged 
to resort to foreign nations to supply us with 
our means of defence. That was a gra- 
tuitous and uncalled-for affront to the peo- 
ple of this country, which, he believed, 
was never at any period of its history in 
a better and more adequate state of de- 
fence against any foreign attack. He be- 
lieved that all we had to do was to defend 
ourselves against some sudden and foolish 
incursion. We should always have notice 
in ample time to defend ourselves against 
an invasion by a large armament. And 
although steam, undoubtedly somewhat fa- 
cilitated the transfer of troops from the 
opposite coast irrespective of weather, it 
also gave us the means of rapidly concen- 
trating all our forces all over the country. 
He did not object to the consolidation of 
the militia laws; he believed that they 
were now in a very unsatisfactory state, 
and that if they were allowed to remain on 
the Statute-book at all, they should be 
amended; for at present, although Govern- 
ment had the power to levy the militia, 
this could not be done under nineteen or 
twenty weeks. He thought that no person 
would object to giving the Government 
power to resort to this, amongst other 


disposable in case of necessity. [Mr. Wat- | means, of defence in case of necessity, or in 
POLE: In thiscountry?] Yes, in this coun-/| case of any real demonstration of hosti- 
try. The right hon. Gentlemanhad stated as | lity; but he thought that there was no ne- 


some reason for this preparation, that the 
attacking party had an advantage; but if 


that was the case, how was it that the} 


weaker party always resorted to the defen- 
sive? He had no hesitation in saying that 
in case we were put upon our defence, we 
should prove that we had very material ad- 
vantages, and that any attacking Power 
would rue having put us to the test. The 
right hon. Gentleman reminded him of a 
French officer who turned out his company, 
and telling them there was a desperate 


Mr. Hume 





cessity for calling out the militia at present, 
and that by availing ourselves of the means 
we had, and by inviting the co-operation of 
volunteer corps, we should be on a better 
footing of defence than by adopting the un- 
certain proposition of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The right hon. Gentleman had said 
nothing about the clothing of the militia. 
Were they to be clothed like the regular 
Army? [Mr. Wa.pote: Yes.] Would the 
eost of the clothing included be in the 


|400,000/. ? [Mr. Waxroue was understood 
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to reply in the affirmative.} The Govern- 
ment appeared disposed to refuse the offer 
of the services of volunteer corps. That was 
a very important subject, and he did not 
think the House would permit the progress 
of any Bill of this description, requiring 
an advance from the national funds, until 
they understood on what grounds the Go- 
vernment refused the gratuitous services of 
the volunteer corps. He trusted, therefore, 
that the right hon. Gentleman would give 
some explanation upon that subject. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that he 
rose principally to ask Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment whether they would not consider it 
a judicious course to postpone any future 
proceedings on this measure until after that 
appeal to the country which they were told 
was shortly to take place. He said this 
because the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary for the Home Department did not 
submit to the House that there was any 
peculiar emergency which called for this 
measure, or that was of a temporary cha- 
racter, but that it was founded ona perma- 
nent. policy, and had been maturely con- 
sidered. Those being the grounds on which 
it was brought forward, he thought those 
who were opposed to it were entitled to 
bring to their aid the opinion of the consti- 
tuencies of the country. If they were 
about to commence a new system of policy, 
and it was to be of a permanent character, 
as they were on the eve of a general elec- 
tion, it appeared to him that there was 
nothing so reasonable as to wait for the 
verdict of the country on the measure which 
had now been proposed. That was the 
course which the Government had pointed 
out as proper to be pursued on other 
branches of their policy. With regard to 
their commercial policy, they had said it 
was to be decided by the verdict of the 
country; and again, as regarded the settle- 
ment of our relations with the Roman Ca- 
tholics, they were to await the verdict of 
the constituencies. He (Mr. M. Gibson) 
said, therefore, that in matters connected 
with the defences of the country, which were 
not called for by any pressing emergency, 
and were to be permanent in their charac- 
ter, they should also await and be guided 
by the judgment of the constituencies. He 
had listened to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Walpole), and, although 
he had appealed to the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton (Viscount Palmer- 
ston), and seemed to calculate on receiving 
his support, yet, as he (Mr. M. Gibson) 
understood that the measure did not ex- 
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tend to Ireland and Scotland,.the ri 
hon. Gentleman might perhaps be asked by 


‘vious occasion had inquired whether 

land was not treated as if Scotchmen were 
cowards, and Ireland as if Irishmen were 
traitors. The right hon. Gentleman ought 
not, therefore, to anticipate the su of 
the noble Viscount. The noble Viscount 
had turned out one Government on this 
question of the militia, and the best atone- 
ment he could make was now to turn out 
another upon it, as the present measure 
must fall-as far short of his views as that 
introduced by the noble Lord lately at the 
head of the Government. He (Mr. M. 
Gibson) did not understand what the mea- 
sure was. Were substitutes to be allowed 
or not? If substitutes were to be allowed, 
what did the Government propose to do, and 
what measures would they adopt for seeur- 
ing the services of those substitutes? They 
were told that a bounty was to be given to 
men to come and be trained for twenty-one 
days in every year. But where was the 
security that on 4n emergency those men 
who had received the bounty would be 
forthcoming? It would be necessary to go 
to an enormous expense in running about 
to look for the substitutes, and while a fo- 
reign army was marching on London, our 
authorities would be running about to find 
the men who had taken the bounty, or 
their substitutes. If there was to be a re- 
gular militia, it must be kept embodied, or 
it would be useless as a force for any real 
purpose. Again, where were the men to 
be put when they were got? There would 
be 80,000 men raised, who were to be 
assembled for twenty-one days in every 
year. Where were they to be put? Were 
there barracks to be provided for them ? 
In the Local Militia which had been pro- 
posed, he could point out the arrangement 
which had been made in this respect. By 
that it was enacted— 


**That it should be lawful for mayors, bailiffs, 
and justices of the peace, to quarter and billet the 
officers and men during the times they should be 
called for exercise, in inns, livery stables, ale- 
houses, and houses licensed for selling brandy, 
strong waters,” é&e. 


Was this the present plan? Were they 
going to fill our country towns and all the 
public-houses and beershops with the class 
of men who would accept the bounty or 
become substitutes ? Would such an ar- 
rangement be acceptable to the moral and 
religious feelings of the community? He 
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believed that most thinking people would 
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the noble Lord, as the noble Lord on foo 
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ler an increase to the Army. 
Hoy belive and thought the days 
of the militia had passed by, and how- 
ever applicable it might be to the days 
of George the Third, it was not fitted for 
the present time. They would rather make 
the Sm a separate profession, than in this 
ege of advancement in commerce and in 
art, there should be an interruption to the 
of industry by taking men from 
their pursuits in this way, He would take 
the liberty of quoting an opinion from the 
works of Archdeacon Paley, and although 
the authority of a divine did not seem the 
most applicable to a military question, yet 
he was an authority who might be quoted 
on any subject. 

“That the profession of a soldier always un- 
fitted a man for any other ; and that out of three 
inhabitants of a village it would be better for one 
to be a soldier by profession than that the whole 
three should be husbandmen at one time and mi- 
litiamen at another, as in the one case you would 
get one good soldier and two good husbandmen, 
and in the other you would get three idle militia- 
men of profligate pursuits.’’ 

He (Mr. M. Gibson) agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the Home 
Department, that a Minister of the Crown 
who had not the courage to propose to 
Parliament any force which he thought 
necessary for the safety of the country, 
was uhworthy of the position which he 
held, But in saying this he did not ad- 
mit that our present force was inadequate. 
The reason why the Minister of the Crown 
was not able to induce the people to con- 
sent to add to our regular Army, was be- 
cause he could not make out a case for 
any such addition. He (Mr. M. Gibson) 
did not think that the people would be very 
easy if there were any imminent probabi- 
lity of their homes being invaded, or their 
country subjugated. Far from it; but 
they did not agree with the grounds on 
which the Bill of the noble Lord (Lord 
John Russell) was brought forward, be- 
cause the Minister of the Crown was un- 
able to produce any cogent reasons in sup- 
port of it. So now he (Mr. M. Gibson) 
maintained that there were no facts to jus- 
tify any increase to our standing Army, 
and still less for the establishment of the 
militia. He trusted that as there had been 
an ill fortune attendant on all former at- 
tempts to procure the adoption of the mili- 
tia system, the same ill fortune would pur- 
sue this measure. There had always been 
& party which had bees trying to get back 
the establishment of the militia. The 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton had 
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stated that three years he had tried 
to persuade the Rae ain. a8 todoso. In 
1831 an attempt of that kind was made, 
but the Government was frightened out of 
it, and it was given up; and similar efforts 
had been made in 1846 and 1848, and 
with the same result, although on the last 
occasion, as the noble Lord the Member 
for London had very properly said, it had 
the disadvantage of being accompanied by 
an addition to taxation; but, even without 
that accompaniment, it would have met 
with the same fate. He hoped that the 
present measure, like the others, would be 
defeated. He would appeal to the Govern- 
ment to let the country have an opportu- 
nity of giving an opinion on this proposal 
before they attempted to pass it into a 
law. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said: Sir, I 
am not going to auswer the call which has 
been made upon me by my right hon. 
Friend who has just sat down; for, so far 
from opposing this measure, it is my in- 
tention to give to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment any support in my power in carrying 
it into a law; and I cannot but compliment 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
eretary, for the very able, forcible, and, to 
me, satisfactory manner in which he has 
placed his proposal before the House. Sir, 
it is impossible to overstate the necessity 
for some permanent arrangement of this 
kind. It is all very well for Gentlemen to 
talk of the amount of our army, iucluding 
in that term our troops in the East Indies 
and in our scattered Colonies in every part 
of the world, and then to tell us that that 
army is available in defence of the United 
Kingdom. Why, it is perfectly absurd to 
make use of such arguments; and I am 
surprised that hon. Gentlemen should rise 
one after the other to endeavour to per- 
suade us that a military force, scattered 
and dispersed as ours is in various parts of 
the world, is available for any purposes of 
defence at home. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Westminster (Sir De L. Evans) 
appeared to doubt the calculation made by 
the right hon. the Seeretary of State as to 
the smallness of the number of troops 
which, in the present state of our military 
forces, could be brought together for the 
defence of the capital were an enemy to 
land upon our shores, I have seen caleu- 
lations made on that subject, and I am 
convinced, from what I have seen, and 
from what I know, that the statement of 
the right hon, Gentleman was by no means 
under the mark as to the amount of force 
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so available. I should doubt whether so | addition of 8,000 Ie it 
large a force even as that he mentioned | not then, better, to have 80, men 


eould be brought together within a few 
days, if it should be wanted. It is true 
we have a large number of ships; but, as 
the right hon. Gentleman stated, those 
ships could not put to sea at a moment's 
notice, because there were not the men by 
whom they could be manned. But if those 
ships were manned and fit to put to sea, 
yet it is physically impossible that a naval 
foree could effectually prevent the arrival 
of a large invading force taking advantage 
of the opportunities which exist. My hon. 
hon. and gallant Friend (Sir De L, Evans) 
stated, that in collecting a large force for 
the purpose of crossing the Channel, such 
an extensive preparation must be made as 
would give us ample notice; but he is much 
mistaken with regard to the want of facili- 
ties which neighbouring countries 

for collecting together a formidable force 
and bringing it over to this country, with- 
out our having lengthened, or, indeed, even 
timely notice. The very ship despatched to 
convey to this country intelligence of the 
threatened armament, would probably not 
reach our shores much sooner than the 
hostile expedition. I consider it, therefore, 
an absolute and indispensable necessity that 
we should have at home some additional 
force available to meet an enemy, in case 
any enemy should ever succeed in landing 
upon our coasts. I do not rest that opin- 
ion, however, on any apprehension of dan- 
ger existing at the present moment. I 
am willing to admit, to any extent which 
hon, Members may think | ought, that our 
relations with other countries are such as 
to indicate no present danger. If there 
were present danger, the measure of the 
Government would be an insufficient one, 
because it does not provide for any im- 
mediate armament, but lays the foundation 
of a prospective and permanent arrange- 
ment, applicable in times to come for pur- 
poses of defence. But it is said that if we 
want really to defend the country, we ought 
to increase our Army and our Navy. I 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary had fully explained, and 
I have had also the opportunity of explain- 
ing, on a former occasion, that it was im- 
possible to maintain permanently any addi- 
tion to the regular Army that would suffi- 
ciently answer for the purposes of defence. 
The force the Government purposes to 
raise consists of 80,000 men, who are to 
be kept up and periodically drilled at an 
expense only which would suffice for the 








organised, equipped, clothed, drilled, and 
easily called out in a fortnight, upon an 
emergency, than 8,000 men, however su- 
00 their equipment and condition might 
¢ But there is another consideration 
which was also adverted to by the right 
hon. Gentleman, and that was, if any 
change in public opinion, or any serious 
alteration in our finances, should take place 
in a couple of years, which would foree 
the Parliament to abandon the additional 
cost, we should be deprived of any addition 
to our regular Army, and lose all the ad- 
vantage of the expense we had ineurred. 
But with the scheme of the right hon, 
Gentleman, even although the cost of 
ealling out these men should not be 
incurred, we should still have this army 
of reserve enrolled, equipped, ready and 
liable to serve when any emergency 
should arise, and we should thus be ena- 
bled to add to our regular force 80,000 
men; whereas, under the other system, 
there could be no addition to the Army 
except by the ordinary means of enlist- 
ment. The plan of the Government ap- 
pears to me to be generally a very good 
one. I have always thought that volun- 
tary enlistment might be taken advantage 
of as a substitute for the ballot. It may 
be deserving of consideration, however, 
how far the ingenious arrangement of divi- 
ding the bounty into monthly payments 
will operate. Some, no doubt, would 
rather receive it immediately, and it might 
be advisablé, under certain circumstances, 
so to pay them; but, on the other hand, 
monthly payments would give greater se- 
curity for the future attendanee of the 
recruits. With the exception of that, and 
of other matters of detail which we shall 
have the opportunity of considering when 
the Bill comes before us in a proper shape, 
I am bound to say that I think the pon 
oo by the Government is one which 
ighly deserves the favour and sanction of 
this House. My right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson) says, 
that I ought to-find fault with the measure 
because it does not provide for the defence 
of Scotland and Ireland, I did not exsetly 
follow what the right hon. Seeretary of 
State said with regard to that; buat the 
force proposed to be raised would, I sup- 
pose, be liable to the obligations of the 
ogi Militia Laws, and, under those 
jaws, a force so raised would be liable to 


serve in every part of the United Kingdom, 
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I conceive the plan of the Government is 
one to raise an army of reserve of 80,000 
men, partly by a voluntary enlistment, 
and partly, if necessary, by means of the 
ballot, to be trained in time of peace, so 
that on the approach of an enemy to our 
shores, they would be available for the 
public defence. In conclusion I beg to 
state that so far from taking advantage 
of this proposition to turn out Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Government, I shall cer- 
tainly give every assistance in my power 
to ouiile Her Majesty’s Ministers to carry 
out a measure which I think of the utmost 
importance. 

Cotoye, THOMPSON had two remarks 
to make on the opening speech of the 
Home Secretary. One was, that it had 
been there laid down, that we ought to be 
ruled in the scale of our defences, by the 
state of defence in which other countries 
were found. He would submit that this 
was inaccurate. If the Continental coun- 
tries should choose to cover themselves with 
a network of fortresses, there would be 
nothing in this to imply that we ought to 
do the same. The measure of what we 
ought to do, was the probability of attack 
from other countries, and not the state of 
their preparations against attacks we never 
meant to make. The other was, that the 
speech of the Home Secretary had stated, 
that the Ministers saw no danger from the 
existing Governments upon the Continent, 
but they saw great danger from the con- 
sequences of some of them being over- 
turned a few months hence, as they dis- 
tinetly intimated they expected to be the 
ease. Here, then, was a remarkable shift 
of purpose. The country had _ hitherto 
regarded the first as their enemy, and the 
others as their friends. It had supposed 
the Militia was to be called out to guard 
against what might be attempted by an 
existing ruler in France; but it now ap- 
peared it was to guard against those who 
might put him down. The representatives 
from the manufacturing districts were 
under a strong pressure from without, on 
this question of the Militia, and it was 
necessary they should be” able to give 
precise answers to their constituents, as 
to what the danger was, and where it was 
from. For his own part; using such judg- 
ment as he had, he had thought that at 
one time the danger was considerable; 
but in the exercise of the same judgment, 
however feeble, he believed such danger 
to a great extent to have passed by. The 
tuler of France was manifestly not getting 
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forward; he was hanging fire. His star 
was not rising ; and in spite of the cheers 
of corporals and the embraces of demoiselles 
de la Halle, the next thing must be that 
it would decline. It would further be ne- 
cessary to tell their constituents, why the 
proposals from the country to form volun- 
teer rifle corps, had as some of the daily 
nap expressed it, been ‘‘ snubbed.” 

y had the Government said, “* We will 
not have the force that offers to pay for 
itself, but we will have the force for which 
the country must pay 400,000/.?”” Was it 
that, like Governments on the other side 
of the water, they did not like a National 
Guard? He could conceive nothing more 
groundless than that the Government should 
conceive any jealousy of the individuals 
who were likely to form the volunteer 
rifle corps, or in fact of any other class 
within the country. It was absurd to 
believe, for instance, that the a 
classes wished to see Mr. So-and-So an 
Mr. So-and-So contesting for the sove- 
reignty, and had not rather see it exercised 
as now; or that they viewed the Peers as 
other than individuals of large property, 
who were quite as good as any others of 
the kind, and as often found on the people’s 
side as against it. Under all the cireum- 
stances, he would join with the Member for 
Manchester in urging the postponement of 
the measure till the promised reference 
had been made to the constituencies. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I am 
one of those who think that the means of 
defence of this country ought ta be in- 
creased. I confess it has never appeared to 
me a satisfactory reason against increasing 
the efficiency of our defensive force to say 
that we are now at peace with all the 
world, and that there is no immediate 
prospect of hostilities ; because we know 
perfectly well, from former experience, 
that though there may be no cause of 
hostilities existing in the course of. one 
month, two months, three months, or even 
in the course of any year, yet that cause 
of hostility might arise which it would be 
very difficult for the Government and the - 
Parliament so to arrange as to prevent the 
calamity of war from taking place. I 
certainly would not rest the necessity of 
increasing our defences upon the existing 
Government of France, or the Government 
of any other country. - I think, on the 
contrary, we ought to consider that the 
present ruler of France is as well disposed 
to peace as any other person who might 
govern that country ;-but he—like the 
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Sovereign of this Empire—governs a coun- 
try where very high feelings of honour are 
entertained, and where there is extreme 
susceptibility with regard to that honour 
being in any respect invaded. Between 
two such nations—putting aside all other 
nations of the continent of Europe, and 
the United States—it is impossible to say 
that, at any time, causes of hostility may 
not arise. Let us recollect what occurred 
some five or six years ago, when no one 
was dreaming of any cause of war or hos- 
tility. We heard that an injury had been 
inflicted upon a Consul of this country in 
the South Seas. Sir Robert Peel, then 
Prime Minister, came down to the House, 
and said that that injury was a wanton in- 
jury, and that reparation must be demanded 
and obtained. What if the Government of 
France had said no injury had been com- 
mitted, and that no reparation could or 
should be given? There would have been 
a grave cause of hostilities at once spring- 
ing up. The Government of France, how- 
ever, were disposed to pacific counsels; 
they admitted that some injury had been 
committed ; and the Government of this 
country asked for some very small and in- 
considerable reparation. I believe at that 
time a Minister of France, so far from 
going counter to the feelings of the French 
ple, would have been very popular if 

e had said that no indemnity should be 
given to Mr. Pritchard, and that no repa- 
ration should be made. We can never 
safely say that no cause of war can arise, 
and agreeing, therefore, that our means of 
defence should be increased, I have heard 
with great pleasure the very able state- 
ment of the right hon. Home Secretary. 
At the same time I must say that, while 
the right hon. Gentleman was very clear 
and explicit upon the greater part of the 
measure he proposed to introduce, there 
were other parts which it seemed not so 
agreeable to touch upon, and which, in 
conformity with the rule of Horace, he 
seemed anxious to avoid. The great diffi- 
culty, when you propose a militia, is the 
question of the ballot. The right hon. 
Gentleman proposes a force of 80,000 
volunteers; but he does not state how he 
is to get them, and if he does not obtain 
them as volunteers, he must then resort to 
the ballot. I should have liked to hear 
some explanation with reference to the 
ballot—whether the unions are to be 
formed into districts for that purpose, and 
what are the classes of persons who are to 
be subject to this ballot. I should like to 
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know, also, whether ns so balloted 
are to be allowed to find substitutes, and 
whether—as I understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to say—all persons , or 
who volunteer, will be subject to five years’ 
service in case of danger of invasion? 
Are we to understand that if, within three 
months of this militia force being drawn, 
hostilities should unfortunately result, they 
will be subjected to five years’ service ? 
I think these are questions to which it is 
important we should have answers, that we 
may know what is the state of the law; 
because, although the right hon. Gentle- 
man seems very confident as to his volun- 
teers, I own I do not feel a perfect persua- 
sion that those volunteers will be forth- 
coming; and, if they are forthcoming on 
the first occasion for twenty-one inet am 
not sure that they would be forthcoming in 
the remaining four years. I think the right 
hon. Gentleman, when he gives the option 
to these volunteers to receive the 41. bounty 
at once or by monthly payments, runs great 
risk, as the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston) has pointed 
out, that the payment of the 31. or 41. at 
once will be very generally accepted. The 
monthly payments, I think, would not af- 
ford so great a temptation. It would be 
2s. 6d. a month, or 1d. a day; which, 
though it might be a fee for a volunteer 
militiaman, certainly would not be con- 
sidered a proper fee in the Court of Chan- 
cery. If you do not obtain these volun- 
teers—or even if, obtaining the 50,000 
men the right hon. Gentleman expects the 
first year, you do not get the 20,000 or 
30,000 men the second year—you will 
be obliged still to have recourse to the 
ballot. I certainly do not see any satisfac- 
tory mode of obtaining such a number of 
men without, in one shape or the other, 
having recourse to the ballot; and I there- 
fore think it most desirable to know what 
is the kind of ballot proposed to be adopt- 
ed, what class of persons it will affect—whe- 
ther the inhabitants of particular districts, 
and what is to be the age of persons liable? 
I certainly can form only a very imper- 
fect notion of the measure, even from the 
clear and able statement made by the 
right hon. Gentleman; but, being one of 
those who are in favour of increasing the 
defences of the country, I should think it 
most unjustifiable if I were to offer any 
obstacle to the introduction of this Bill. 
I think it is quite proper that the right 
hon. Gentleman should bring in his Bill. 
For my part, for reasons I have before 
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given, and for the reasons which have been 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman to- 
night, I should prefer a large militia force 
of this kind, if it could be assembled, to 
any increase of the regular Army. At the 
same time, this is a matter upon which not 
only we, but the country, must judge; and 
if there should appear so great a repug- 
nance to the militia as some persons, seem 
to suppose, then we must have recourse— 
not certainly to the abandonment of all 
means of defence—I should be very sorry 
to see such an abandonment—but to an 
inerease of the regular military force. I 
am very glad to find that the noble Lord 
(Viscount Palmerston) is ready to approve 
the introduction of this Bill. I had the 
misfortune to have my Bill thrown out, 
because it only applied to England; and it 
was said that, as Scotland and Ireland 
were not included in that measure, it was 
clear the Scotch were cowards, and all the 
Irish traitors. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary has made the same 
proposal, though it is different in some 
other respects. He proposes a Bill for 
England ; he proposes that the militia 
should be liable to be sent to any part of 
the United Kingdom, as I proposed ; but 
he does not propose a Scotch or Irish 
militia. The objection of the noble Vis- 
count, however, does not apply to this Bill, 
although the propositions are the same as 
in the Bill I wished to introduce. The 
Seotch may be very brave men, and the 
Irish very loyal men, but the Militia Bill 
is not to be applied to them. With regard 
to this proposal for the establishment of 
the militia, 1 hope the right hon. Home 
Secretary will give us an estimate, as 
nearly as he can, of the expense of the 
foree. I own it appears to me that the 
expense will be great. If, however, he 
ean furnish an estimate, it will, I think, 
be satisfactory to the country. There is a 
subject connected, as I think the House 
must see, with any increased expenditure, 
upon which I hope soon to hear the deter- 
mination of the Government; I allude to 
the question of “ways and means,”’ by 
whieh the expenses of the country are to 
be met. I hope that very soon the right 
Gentleman the Chaneellor of the Exche- 
quer will inform us what he means to do 
with respect to the renewal of the Income 
Tax. The Income Tax, as the House is 
aware, expires on tha 5th of April, and, 
unless that Act is renewed, the dividends 
for July will be paid without any deduction 
for income tax. I think, therefore, it is 
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necessary that we should learn the deter- 

mination of the Government on that sub. 

eet, and I hope no long time will elapse 
re an explanation is given. 

Mr. WALPOLE begged to say, in 
answer to the first question of the noble 
Lord, that it was intended to take the 
Registrar General's districts as the dis- 
tricts that would furnish men ; because, in 
consequence of the convenience of referrin 
to the Census of 1851, it would be found 
that they could fix the quota of men to be 
supplied by the different places more equit- 
ably by going to those districts than by 
going to the parishes. With regard to the 
question concerning the ballot, it was a ne- 
cessary consequence that they should fall 
back upon it if they could not procure a 
sufficient number of men by voluntary en- 
listment; and it would also be a necessary 
consequence of the ballot, that substitutes 
should be allowed. In regard to the next 
question of the noble Lord, he would lay 
before the House a calculation which he 
held in his hand with regard to the ex- 
pense. If 3/, a man were paid as bounty, 
the sum required for the first 50,000 men 
would be 150,000/. ; and the 30,000 men 
to be raised next year would cost 90,0001. 
Of course, if the bounty was 41., the ex- 

nditure would be proportionately more. 

he pay and allowances to 50,000 men, 
with officers, would be for twenty-one days, 
87,1291.; marching money for men joining 
and returning, 6,2501.; earriage of bag- 
gage, 5,000.; clothing, at 11. 15s. a man, 
93,6631.; extra allowances to innkeepers, 
15,0001.; making a total for 1852 of 
207,042. The 30,000 men proposed to 
be enrolled for 1853 would entail an addi- 
tional expense of 38,0271. 10s. for the 
twenty-one days’ training ; with 3,8251. 
for marching money; 9, 1801. for innkeep- 
ers’ allowances ; clothing, at 11. 15s. per 
man, 53,5501; making, with some allow- 
ances for medicine, &c., a total expendi- 
ture for the two years of 311,9521., de- 
ducting the cost of clothing provided in 
1852 (93,6631.), the total cost of 80,000 
men for 1853 would be 218,2891.; and 
—s dedueting the eost of elothing in 
1 (53,5501.), the cost of training for 
1854 would be 164,7381. The cost for 
five years, he believed, might be taken to 
stand thus: for 1852, 200,0002.; for 
1853, 210,000/.; for 1854, 160,0001.; for 
1855, 160,0001.; for 1856, 160,0002. 

— BRIGHT wished te know whether 
the ballot was intended to apply to 
between the ages of 18 and 35 1 cee 
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Mr. WALPOLE replied in the affir- 
mative. 

Mr. G. DUFF begged to ask the in- 
dulgence of the House while he expressed 
in a few words his decided opinion against 
the principle of the measure proposed to 
be introduced by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. After all that had been said, both 
by the late Government and the present 
one, he did not intend to make any remarks 
upon how far an increase of the permanent 
defences of the country was necessary; 
for he could not for a moment imagine 
that any Government would needlessly 
alarm the public mind, and he must take 
it for granted, that, with the means of in- 
formation at their command, they had come 
to a right conclusion as to the expediency 
of some addition being made to the land 
forces to be maintained in the United 
Kingdom during time of peace. He did 
consider that it was the duty of every 
Government, in providing for the seeurity 
of the country, to adopt those means of 
defence which, while they protected in the 
most efficient manner the property of the 
rich, would press least heavily upon the 
poorer classés; and he rejoiced to see that 
the present Government were sensible of 
the evils of the old militia system, and 
were desirous, if possible, to avoid them. 
Of course, he could venture no opinion as 
to whether volunteers would be always 
fortheoming, as expected by the right hon. 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment; but he thought he might tell him 
that if the ballot were obliged to be resort- 
ed to, it would be found that after a peace 
of thirty-seven years, the blessings of which 
it at this moment enjoyed, this country 
would endure with impatience a compul- 
sory service to which it objected even in 
time of war. He must say, too, that he had 
no confidence in the efficiency of the foree 
to be provided according to the plan of 
the right hon. Home Secretary. Accord- 
ing to Mr. M‘Culloch (an authority for 
whom, it seemed, the right hon. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had great respect), any 
militia system was at variance with the 
well-recognised principle of the division of 
labour; for to * @ good soldier a man 
must be nothing else, and a force eom 
of half citizens would be dearly toe SF 
at the cost of withdrawing individuals for 
a time from their ordinary avocations, and 
subjecting them to a species of military 
service which, even if not compulsory, in 
most eases would tend to unsettle thei 
habits in after life. Such a force, too, 
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must, of necessity, be only half disciplined; 
and he must osieds that he should be 

to see the destinies of the country 
confided to its guardianship, if ever the 
veteran battalions of an i army 
should succeed in reaching our We 
might rest assured that no such hardy en- 
terprise would ever be undertaken by raw 
levies. Those whom we should have to 
encounter would be tried soldiers, selected 
from the flower of some mighty army. 
He did think that if such a contingency 
were to be provided for, a country 
like this, which spent so much annually in 
the protection her meanest Colonies, 
ought not to intrust the defence of her own 
shores to either local or general militia, or 
any paper army. If an addition was to be 
made to our defensive land foree, it ought 
to be in the shape of regular disciplined 
soldiers to such an extent as Government 
might deem sufficient, for we need have 
no fear that a standing Army, whatever 
its amount, would ever be employed, as it 
had been too frequently in other countries, 
to overthrow those liberties which in our 
islands could never be in danger except 
from foreign aggression. If Her Maj sty’s 
Government were afraid of mistaking the 
feelings of the country upon the subject of 
the defences of the United Kingdom, they 
could easily refer the question to the verdict 
which would be pronounced at the approach- 
ing elections. 

Mr. COBDEN: Sir, I would not be 
doing justice to my own feelings if I allow- 
ed this measure to be brought in without 
troubling the House with a few remarks 
upon it. The difficulty which I feel in 
these discussions is greater and greater, 
time after time; because the more I hear 
from hon. Gentlemen, and right hon. Gen- 
tlemen, and noble Lords, and gallant 
Officers, on both sides of the House, and 
in both Houses, upon the alleged neces- 
sity of an increase in our armaments, 
the more am I at a loss to understand 
the reasons why we should grant that 
inerease. For it appears to me, if I am 
to believe at all in the sincerity of the 
official declarations made to us, that so far 
from there being any eause for adding to 
the strength of our establishments, we are 
now, at this period, removed farther than 
ever from any such necessity. The 
hon. Gentleman who has introduced this 
proposal to-night, as if to make a mockery 
of it, and as if to leave us without a 


their | shadow of pretence to go with to our ¢con- 


stituents, has stated, speaking with the 
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precise knowledge he has no doubt ac- 
quired in office, that we are in a safer 
state now, as respects dangers of hostili- 
ties, than we ever were before. A gallant 
Officer behind me (Sir De L. Evans), re- 
presenting a most populous and wealthy 
city, the City of Westminster—that con- 
stituency which we were told was to have 
been invaded and even pillaged by a fo- 
reign enemy—got up to-night to protest 
against this measure; and he gave us all 
the weight of his professional authority, to 
show that it a be impossible for a fo- 
reign enemy to collect such a force as 
would be wanted to invade this country, 
with such a rapidity as to take us by sur- 
prise; that, in short, it could not be done 
without giving us adequate warning and 
time for preparation. The noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton (Viscount Pal- 
merston) contradicts that; but I suppose 
that the noble Lord’s professional know- 
ledge entitling him to speak on the military 
question, can only be that of a militia- 
man. The noble Lord gives it as his 
opinion, that it would be perfectly easy for 
an enemy, on the other side of the Chan- 
nel, to prepare his invading force with 
such a suddenness that in our present cir- 
cumstances we would be practically de- 
fenceless. [Viscount Patmerston : Hear, 
hear!] The noble Lord cheers that 
sentiment. But I really think that in 
such a matter as this we are not at all 
obliged to defer to the opinions of this or 
that Member of the House; for there are 
historical facts which may guide us very 
safely. This invasion of England, your 
bugbear, was contemplated once by Napo- 
leon the Great. There is certainly an his- 
torical controversy whether he really ever 
was serious in the design, but at any rate 
he acted as though he were in earnest, 
and it was believed that he would attack 
our shores. Well, he assumed that not 
less than 150,000 men were to be brought 
across the Channel, as the least force that 
could be successful. And it took twelve 
months to make his preparations; to collect 
the force in all the ports on the other side 
of the Channel, French and Dutch; and, 
even after all that, Napoleon did not ven- 
ture to make the attack. Take another 
instance. The same Napoleon made a so- 
called sudden attack on Egypt. In that 
case there were not 150,000 men; there 
were only 40,000 men; but those 40,000 
men required 400 or ‘500 transports to 
earry them, with their camp equi , and 
their stores, &c., to Egypt; and, in get- 
Mr. Cobden . 
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ting ready for the expedition, there were 
months of slow preparation. The matter, 
indeed, has been settled by sound military 
authority, which decides that a great army 
eannot make a sudden descent on our 
coast, because, being a great army, we 
could anticipate it; and now the danger is 
said to have changed, and we are told that 
we have to guard against the surprise of 
a small body of 10,000 or 15, men. 
Well, now, are we to contemplate 10,000 
desperadoes coming against us, for the 
mere purpose of doing mischief, knowing 
that they cannot get back, and ready, 
therefore, to be sacrificed? Would a 
miiltia prevent such a gang of ruffians 
coming over? Why, the existence of a 
militia would increase the danger; for such 
a lunatic gang of ruffians would think it 
then a far wiser plan to come over indivi- 
dually, to get regular passports, to distri- 
bute themselves about the country, and to 
increase the mischief by dividing the mur- 
der and devastation. [Zaughter.] Yes, 
you laugh; but it really reduces itself to 
this absurdity. I*%can’t treat the thing as 
serious. It just seems to me to be this: 
that somebody wants to create soldiers; 
that Lord Lieutenants want patronage and 
fuss; that somebody else seeks amusement 
with red coats; and I do not believe that 
anybody in this country seriously enter- 
tains the fear of an invasion by France. 
All the evidence proves that the French 
Government is contemplating anything but 
an attack on this country, or on any other. 
Would any Government undertake to con- 
vert the Five per Cents into Four-and-a- 
Halfs, if it was contemplating a war? I 
put it te hon. Gentlemen whom I see 
around me, capitalists who are making rail- 
ways in France, whether there ever was so 
much English capital going over to France, 
to make railroads, as at this moment? You 
surely are not sending your money across 
to a nation which is but a horde of ban- 
ditti, who would make war on you without 
cause, and without declaring war? _Why, 
in making a proposal like this, you ask us 
to take leave of our senses. You are as- 
suming that France would make war on 
you without calculating the consequences 
that must befall the commerce, the pro- 
perty, and the lives of any people wan- 
tonly assaulting a country of such vast 
resources as England. You assume that 
France does not caleulate the retribution 
that would follow upon her erime. You 
speak and seem to think of France as of a 
body of ancient Scandinavians, without 
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commerce or industry, with nothing to 
lose, looking only to pillage and plunder, 
and indifferent to the consequences to 
themselves of piracy. Why, what is 
France? There is as real an amount of 

rtable wealth in France as in England. 
Fon talk of your Bank. There is more 
bullion in the Bank of France than in the 
Bank of England. Do you ask me to deal 
with such a people as with barbarians, as 
pirates—a people without common sense, 
and reckless of every rule of justice and 
honour? I beg to remind you that the 
French nation is only second to ourselves 
as a manufacturing people. After Eng- 
land the manufactured productions of 
France are the largest of any country in 
the world. With the exception of Eng- 
land no country depends so much on its 
supply of raw materials, to carry on its 
manufactures, as France. Paris, itself, 
manufactures more for exportation than 
any other three capitals in Europe. France 
is a great industrious nation, which has 
given pledges for good behaviour, which 
has vast interests at stake binding it over 
to keep the peace in regard to its neigh- 
bours. You ask me to forget all this, and 
to assume that this France, without provo- 
cation or motive, is going to assail our 
shores. But I cannot forget all this; and 
I cannot assume so much while I see these 
chances against any invasion of England 
from France. You do more. You ask me 
to enter at once, on this assumption, into 
expenses which would amount to some 
very important taxes we want to get rid of. 
My right hon. Friend (Mr. M. Gibson) is 
labouring year after year to induce you to 
take off the ‘* taxes on knowledge.’’ Why, 
if we are to incur the cost of a militia, we 
cannot take off those most improper im- 
posts. Again, the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Frewen) desires to relieve the 
suffering farmers of Sussex from the du- 
ties on hops; but a militia would absorb 
so much money that those duties would 
have to remain on. I take all this into 
consideration. Certainly, if you could play 
at soldiers without taxing the people, or if 
you would consent to tax property instead 
of industry, it would be a different thing. 
But you will not; and, therefore, your mi- 
litia would mean a continuance of taxes on 
industry, and a retention of a tax on in- 
telligence. I ask for reasons for these 
proposals. There the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) meets us and puts it as a matter 
of astonishment that we should demand 
reasons. We are at peace, he says, no 
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doubt; but that is no reason why we should 
not prepare for war. Now, I think that 
the fact that we have been mie oe 
years at peace, is some reason for thinking 
@ continuance of that peace more probable 
than a recurrence to war. I remember 
reading a speech made by the noble Lord, 
on a reform Motion in 1822, which I ma: 

contrast with the noble Lord’s views this 
evening. In the speech to which I refer, 
the noble Lord told the then House of 
Commons that public opinion had reduced 
our Army to 68,000 men, and en it was 
@ great reproach to the boroughmongers 
of that time that they had so long resisted 
the foree of public opinion. [2 Hansard, 
vii. 75.] But you have gone on in- 
creasing, year by year. You have not 
only increased your Army, but you have 
been adding other supplementary forces : 
10,000 dockyard drilled battalions, and 
15,000 pensioners, as good soldiers to 
fight for their own land as any you could 
get. In short, you have nearly doubled 
your armed forces since 1822. You are 
not content with this; you now want 80,000 
more men. Why, where is this to stop ? 
At the end of another thirty years you 
will be voting as many soldiers as France 
possesses. Are these, necessarily and pro- 
perly, the fruits of peace? I thought that 
in times of peace we were to have the ad- 
vantages of peace, and that we were not 
to live in perpetual anticipation of a war. 
Sir, my impression is, that the English 
Government is not acting in a manner cal- 
culated to improve the good feeling’ be- 
tween England and France. I challenge 
opposition when I say that there has been 
nothing done by the French Government 
or the French people during the last four 
years to warrant this proposal. On the 
contrary, there is every reason afforded us 
why we should have continued at most 
with the amount of force we had before 
recent events. Recollect what was said 
in the spring of 1848, when the revolution 
broke out in France. How I was taunted 
because some time before I had resisted 
the attempt to increase the strength of our 
Army! On all sides there was a cry 
against me. I was told that the danger I 
had decried had arisen, that the French 
people were in a state of unbridled license, 
and that we must prepare for our defence. 
But what is the language now? Every 
one now says that the French people dur- 
ing the last four years—I speak of the 
French people—have been pacifically dis- 
posed. There is another change. With- 
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in a few months an individual has attained 
‘supreme power in France. He bears a 
very ominous name. He is one whose 
yery name is calculated to raise up old an- 
tagonisms and ancient alarms in this coun- 
try; and it is alleged now, that it is be- 
cause of the presumed inclination of this 
individual for war we should hurry to arms. 
But what has been the conduct of this in- 
dividual in his foreign relations? The Hari 
of Derby has emphatically expressed his 
belief in the pacific wishes of this indivi- 
dual; and the noble Lord the Member for 
the city of London has said the same thing. 
Well, then, we are raising an outery with- 
out cause. I say it is cowardice—base 
cowardice; for I don’t know what is cow- 
ardice if it be not a panic in terror of ima- 
ginary dangers, The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary must allow me 
to judge for myself, so far as I am inter- 
ested, about this matter; and I declare that 
I am satisfied with the defences of the 
country; and I, therefore, ask why you 
should tax me? I am not speaking merely 
my own sentiments; I am speaking in the 
name of a large proportion of the people 
of this country who have manifested their 
opinions at their public meetings. I speak 
with a full knowledge of what is going on 
in the north of England. If the people 
perceived the danger, they would be calling 
out to the Government to give them ade- 
quate protection. But you are in this sin- 
gular position—you are seeking to increase 
our forees, for the purpose of protecting 
the people, as you say, while the people 
are meeting in public assemblies and de- 
nouncing your proposals. Take the reso- 
lutions of the Marylebone vestry—a little 
parliament, where sometimes the members 
talk quite as good sense as one usually 
hears here. The Marylebone vestry de- 
clared all this to be a hoax. They don’t 
believe in your sincerity in raising this out- 
re and they have no intention of quietly 
submitting to any tax for the purpose of 
sustaining an absurd militia. The right 
hon. Gentleman has talked of our defence- 
less state. I don’t believe it. I think, 
without the papers before me, that I could 
tell you where you could get 40,000 men; 
and you could get this force at once and 
fresh to the coast of Sussex by rail. The 
right hon. Gentleman will forgive me, if I 
tell him that I look with suspicion on all 
these suggestions of. the paucity of our 
forces. It is the eustom of that (the Trea- 
sury) bench to talk in that way. What 
did we hear in the beginning of the year 
Mr. Cobden 
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about our Navy? Why, that we could not 
get a ship fit for sea. Nothing was said 
by the Government in say “ae 
this newspaper representation during Ja- 
nuary or Feletions But no sooner does the 
gallant Admiral (Admiral Berkeley) reach 
the wholesome and invigorating atmo- 
sphere of this side of the pom A he 
informs us, as if impelled to do so, that 
we had been hoaxed, and that we had re- 
serve ships at home numerous enough to 
oceupy within hailing distance of each other 
the whole of the waters between the North 
Foreland and Channel Islands. It may be 
the same thing as to the Army; and I 
should like to have a Committee appointed 
to inquire exactly into the number of armed 
men we could really command. I would 
suggest, indeed, that the officials who bring 
us the Estimates would render them much 
more complete if they would append to 
them accounts of the exact positions of the 
forces. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite the Secretary at War shakes his 
head. Of course. He wants to keep all 
that a mystery; the old excuse being that 
we must not let foreigners into such se- 
erets. Why, what nonsense. The foreign- 
ers have only to take the trouble to go to 
the Army and Navy Lists and to the Ga- 
zettes, and to analyse the facts, and they 
find it all out. We are told, in cefence of 
this proposal, of the small number of troops 
we have at home. The noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton (Viscount Paimerston) 
has spoken of our Colonial Empire. Our 
Colonial Empire occupies, we are told, 
one-eighth of the surface of the habitable 
globe; and we are assured that our Army 
and Navy are fully engaged in doing the 
police work of this vast territory. Has it 
never occurred to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary that the taxation to 
maintain the vast police forees by sea and 
land for this enormous territory is paid al- 
together by the people of these little specks 
of islands, Great Britain and Ireland? 
We draw no revenue from Australia, from 
Canada, or from the Cape of Good Hope ; 
and let hon. Gentlemen opposite be quite 
sure that, a few months hence, when this 
protective delusion of theirs has been set 
at rest for ever, the Members for counties 
as well as the Members for large borough 
constituencies, will be turning their atten- 
tion to these facts, and will be inquiring 
whether if we are to have free trade with 
all the world, the Colonies being no longer 
subjected to restrictive monopolies of 
trade with this country, whether trade 
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is not to be carried out to its logical con- 
sequences in regard to such a colony as 
Canada with its 2,000,000 of inhabit- 
ants, whose average condition economically 
speaking is superior to that of our own 
people, with a moro absolute self-govern- 
ment than is enjoyed by any of the States 
of the neighbouring federation—with a 
control over its own waste lands, 
and which actually put a prohibitive duty 
upon your paupers es Ireland, divertin 
your emigration in one year to New York 
Be quite sure that all these facts will be 
taken into consideration; and that in lookin 
to Canada, the conclusion will be that sue 
@ country ought to bear the expense of 
its own police; or, at any rate, if it in- 
sists on having our soldiers in its garrisons, 
ought to pay for them. I say make your 
colonies, which you get no revenue, 
—_ themselves, and then you will no 
onger have the argument in favour of such 
& proposal as this, that your Army—your 
Army of 100,000 men—is scattered. But 
I must be understood. Both my hon. Friend 
the Member for Manchester (Mr. Bright) 
and I, myself, have been greatly misrepre- 
sented in this matter. Do not let it be 
supposed that we are advocating the addi- 
tion of one soldier to the forces of this 
country; and let it not be recorded against 
me that I am asking you to bring home 
your regiments from your colonies to keep 
them here. I say bring them home; but 
bring them home only to disband them. 
That is what county Members will say, 
too, when the protection delusion is over. 
When they find they cannot raise prices, 
they will join with us in reducing taxation, 
so that prices may be nearly as profitable 
though not so high. It is disgraceful if 
you are defenceless. You ought to be 
ashamed to admit it. Bring home your 
ships from the Mediterranean. The right 
hon. Gentleman the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty said, in answer to this sugges- 
tion lately, that if we were to bring home 
our line-of-battle ships from the Mediter- 
ranean, the French would take the alarm 
and would bring their ships from the Me- 
diterranean to cover their north coast. 
What does that admit? It admits that the 
French have ships in the Mediterranean 
simply because you have ships in that sea. 
Supposing, when you took your ships out 
of the Mediterranean, that you proposed 
to the French, instead of keeping them in 
the Channel to lay them up in ordinary, 
don’t you think the French would be glad 
to reciprocate that economy with you? It 
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: an — whe — Pee you are 
in strength, the French in strength. 
I am convinced that if ever we get a Go- 
vernment not afraid of 8 as 
the tool of the * peace party,’’ it will be 
perfectly practicable to go to the Freneh, 
and to propose to reduce our naval force 
by one-half, on condition of their doing the 
same. Arthur Young said, eighty years 
ago, that if the French and Boga would 
bring all their war ships into the Channel 
and burn them to the water's edge, it would 
be a blessing to humanity. I say so, too. 
It would come to the same thing as regards 
your defence to lay your ships, ship by 
ship, with the French, up in ordinary, ag 
continuing the competition of was ex- 
travagance which has gone on so absurdly 
for so many years. We have heard of the 
military resources of other countries; but 
nothing of that sort should influence us. It 
used to be a constitutional maxim here, and 
with none more than the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London, that Eng- 
land should make no attempt to become a 
military Power. Our sea frontier was con- 
sidered once a safety, and our Navy an 
adequate defence. But steam is re 

to as necessitating a change of system, and 
as destroying by ‘‘ bridging” over that 
frontier. Yes, but the bridge is in our 
possession, not in possession of the enemy. 
So far from steam leaving us in danger, 
it is the very thing which ought to give 
us security. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Tyrone (as we under- 
stood) admitted this when he (Mr. Corry) 
was connected with the Board of Admi- 
ralty. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
without exeiting astonishment, what would 
be rejected here as extravagant in me. 
He said that in the event of war, for every 
steamer France could produce, we could 
produce ten, and that in three months 
after the breaking out of war, such was 
the force of mereantile steamers and pri- 
vateers, in addition to our Navy, we could 
launch against the enemy, not 4 French 
ship would be left on the seas. Don’t you 
think that the French Government per- 
fectly understands all this, and sees that it 
could not compete with our immense navy 
of huge steamers—the Cunard line, the 
East and West Indian lines, and our coast- 
ing steamers, and other vessels, and that, 
in fact, it is not the interest of France to 
face our prodigious powers of destruction ? 
Seeing, therefore, no reason for this in- 
crease of our armaments, believing it will 
only irritate and lead to an increase abroad, 
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and that no Power harbours the design to 
molest us, I think the increase a wanton 
act on our part, and shall oppose the mea- 
sure in every stage. 

Mr. BERESFORD said, he would not 
follow the hon. Member for the West 
Riding into the colonial or the naval fea- 
tures of the question, but would confine 
himself to his remarks on military topics. 
The hon. Member was only following his 
usual avocation—that of throwing a slur 
upon every man that wears a red coat. 
But the hon. Gentleman was not the best 
prophet on such occasions. He had made a 
tour of peace and good will a few years ago, 

phesying at the time universal kindness 
ss man and man throughout Europe, 
but immediately after his return in 1847, 
there were wars and rumours of wars 
throughout Europe—citizens armed them- 
selves against citizens, and were seen cut- 
ting each others’ throats by wholesale. 
They could not, therefore, place implicit 
credit on the hon. Gentleman’s prophecies, 
because on this oceasion he was found de- 
cidedly wanting. The hon. Member had 
referred to Napoleon Buonaparte, who in 
1802 meditated an invasion of this coun- 
try, had prepared his vessels of war on the 
opposite side of the Channel, and gathered 
together a large army; but an attack which 
at such a time was difficult, was rendered 
much more easy in these days, when they 
had the power of steam to resort to. Eng- 
land was not the only country which pos- 
sessed railroads. The French had also the 
advantage of railways like ourselves; they 
had the power of concentrating a large force 
in @ given time on their northern coast. 
England had, no doubt, a large army, but 
it was only sufficient for her colonies, and 
could not well be dedicated to domestic de- 
fences. It appeared to him that this coun- 
try. was bound, in order to protect her 
great wealth, and to maintain peace, to 
keep at her disposal such a force as would 
enable Ler to transmit those advantages to 
posterity. The French army was larger 
than that country ought to have for purely 
domestic purposes; and as we had a very 
small army in England, it was manifest 
that we, in a defensive point of view, were 
in a worse position than that country. It 
was not that the Government dreaded an 
offensive force from France, but that they 
desired to have a sufficient force to preserve 
that peace and safety which England had 
so long enjoyed. It was not because they 
dreaded a hostile force from Boulogne or any 
other particular quarter that they sought to 
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inerease their defences; but they thought © 
that it was wise to place this country ina 
position to meet an attack, come from what 
source it might. He little thought, after 
the fair and candid manner in which the 
measure had been introduced, that he would 
be called upon to defend it. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose (Mr. Hume), and the hon. 
Member for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden), 
had told them that all danger of attack 
was imaginary, and that the fear of in- 
vasion was only to be found in the minds 
of old women. He (Mr. Beresford) was 
glad to see that the hon. Member for 
Montrose maintained that strength of body 
and elasticity of mind that made him su- 
perior to all apprehensions of danger. 
Younger men, however, were not so free 
from apprehension. If they looked around, 
they found that, with the exception of the 
small party who opposed this Bill, the ge- 
neral feeling was that the danger was not 
altogether imaginary. The noble Lord 
the Member for London (Lord J. Russell), 
considering that these defensive prepara- 
tions were necessary, bad himself intro- 
duced a Bill upon the subject. The noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton (Viscount 
Palmerston), than whom there was not a 
more able or experienced statesman in that 
House, had declared in favour of the mea- 
sure. His right hon. Friend tie Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, even when in op- 
position, had approved of such a measure. 
Now the real question for their considera- 
tion was, had the Government done their 
best in consonance with the expressed — 
ions of the leading statesmen, as well as 
of the House, to introduce a measure that 
would prove the least burdensome and. op- 
pressive to the people? He maintained 
that they had. The great objection made to 
the noble Lord’s Bill was the presence of 
the ballot. The present Government had, 
however, proposed a measure free from 
such an objection. It not only divested the 
Bill of some of these difficulties, but it 
had also divested a considerable number of 
hon. Members of their speeches, which 
were curtailed of their fair proportions in 
consequence of the absence of the ballot in 
his right hon. Friend’s Bill, contrary to 
what was anticipated. He thought that 
they might fairly say, that the ballot was an 
obnoxious measure. The object of the mili- 
tia force was for the universal and national 
defence of the country. It was a force in- 
tended for the protection of our hearths and 
our homes, and he did not think that any 
true Englishman would be found unwilling 
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to serve in it. Instead of the Government 
being opposed on the present occasion, he 
thought that they deserved the thanks of 
the country.. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Westminster (Sir Deb. Evans) ap- 
red to think that there would be some 
ifficulty in getting volunteers. Now, 
within his (Mr. Beresford’s) recollection, 
there had. been raised in this country a 
considerable army for the service of forei 
Powers. Yet, the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, who must bevery familiar with that cir- 
eumstance, seems to think that though he 
was enabled toraise and to command a large 
body of soldiers who left this country for the 
shores of Spain, there would still be a dif- 
fficulty in getting volunteers to serve on 
behalf of their own country. He thought 
it was somewhat ungrateful for the hon. 
and gallant Member to express a doubt of 
being able to obtain a force for the defence 
of Old England, when he recollected how 
easily a foree was raised for the defence 
of the reigning Sovereigns of Portugal and 
Spain. Considerable forces had also been 
raised for South America in this country. 
With such facts in their recollection, did 
they mean to say that when England her- 
self was in danger, those highminded and 
noble sentiments which had heretofore 
characterised their people were extinct? 
He thought it was the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson) who 
said that the Bill should be thrown out, 
because it did not include Ireland and 
Scotland in its provisions. Now he (Mr. 
Beresford) maintained that the Govern- 
ment had followed all the precedents upon 
this subject. Looking at those precedents, 
he found that the Militia Bill for England 
had never been brought forward at the 
same time as the Bills for Ireland and 
Scotland. The Militia Bill was first in- 
troduced for England in 1661, the foree 
was remodelled in 1757, and was finally 
settled in 1802. For Scotland the Militia 
Bill was passed in 1797. The Fencible 
Corps was established three years pre- 
viously in. Ireland. In England, in the 
year 1757, there was an alteration made 
in the Bill, in which power was given to 
the Crown of disapproving of the officers 
nominated by the lords lieutenant. The 
ballot was then recognised in the English 
Bill, but not in the Bills for Ireland and 
Scotland. With regard to Ireland, he 
found that the first special enactment re- 
specting the militia passed that Legislature 
in 1705, and that it was further altered in 
1777, and finally settled in 1809; .and he 
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might remark that the armed police in that | 
country were drawn from the same class 
from whom the militia would be drawn, and 
the existence of that armed force was a 
proof that this country had no doubts of 
the loyalty of the youth of Ireland, which 
had ever furnished the bravest soldiers and 
the most loyal subjects. A remark had been 
made on the expense of the militia enrolment 
of England. The expense was, of course, 
incurred in that country which was most 
exposed to invasion. Therefore it was 
that England had been dealt with in the 
first instance, previous to legislating on 
this subject, if necessary, for Scotland and 
Ireland. The right hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. M. Gibson) had spoken of the 
evils which the militia would cause to trade, 
and of the demoralisation which it would 
produce. He could not join in these 
frightful forebodings. He could not for a 
moment suppose that any demoralisation 
which might arise from the embodying of 
80,000 militia, could be anything like the 
demoralisation which an invasion by even 
20,000 foreign troops would produce in a 
single week. Such an invasion would do 
more to interfere with and stop trade than 
would an embodyment of double the num- 
ber of militia. There was no reason to 
expect a greater amount of demoralisation 
from the militia than that which was attri- 
buted to regular troops. Whatever might 
be said on the last point, it was well known 
that the demoralisation of the Army had of 
late years, from better education and other 
cause, wonderfully decreased. According 
to the old proverb, idleness was the devil’s 
opportunity; but the militia, while they 
were in training, would be kept pretty 
constantly employed. On the whole he 
considered the present measure to be a 
measure of protection—(Laughter)— not a 
measure of protection, as hon. Gentlemen 
opposite seemed to think, to the agricul- 
tural classes only, but a measure of pro- 
tection to all classes, to the virtue, to the 
honour, to the interests, and chastity of the 
British nation. 

Apmirat BERKELEY begged to tell 
the hon. Member for the West Riding 
(Mr. Cobden) that he had always main- 
tained with regard to the Navy the same 
conduct upon that (the Opposition) as 
upon the other side of the House. He 
was glad to find that the hon. Member for 
the West Riding had recovered his courage, 
because only a few months ago he was 
the first among those who were panic- 
stricken, and who execrated the Admiralty 
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forsooth, thought they ought to be in the 
Channel. Now, the hon. Member ought 
not to meddle with things that he did not 
understand. The same rule applied to 
soldiers and sailors, to tinkers and tailors. 
The hon. Member said that he (Admiral 
Berkeley) had stated that he could cover 
the Channel with steamers within hail of 
one another. Did the hon. Gentleman 
know how many steamers it would take to 
reach from the Channel Islands to the 
North Foreland, to be within hail of one 
another? So much for the hon. Gentle- 
man’s seamanship. The hon. Member 
said that if we made all these demonstra- 
tions it would be a cause of offence to 
Franee; and yet the hon. Gentleman was 
angry with him (Admiral Berkeley) be- 
cause the late Board of Admiralty had a 
reserve that he was not acquainted with. 
He had been found fault with, both in that 
House and out of doors, for making that 
statement; but he pledged his character as 
a naval officer, that in twenty-four hours 
after the Government had given the word, 
there would have been a force not to resist, 
but a look-out force of armed steamers, 
reaching from the North Foreland to the 
Channel Islands. Would the hon. Mem- 
ber tell him how many steamers it would 
take to cover that ground? Did he know 
the distance? [Mr. Coppzn shook his 
head.] Then he did not know what he 
was talking about. He could almost have 
forgiven the hon. Gentleman his lamentable 
ignorance of matters connected with his 
(Admiral Berkeley’s) profession, because 
he was unfortunately backed up by a gal- 
lant Admiral, a friend of his, one of the 
greatest officers of the day, but too fond 
of writing in the newspapers. His gallant 
Friend had taken the alarm; but he said 
that if his (Admiral Berkeley’s) statement 
was correct, all the old ladies might put on 
their nighteaps and go to bed in safety. 
Now he thought that his gallant Friend 
was famous for his energy and his re- 
sources; but he began to think he should 
have to say of him, in the words of the 
old song, that— 

“ The bullets and the gout 

Had so knock’d his hull about, 

That he’d never more be fit for sea.” 
Every sailor must know that what he had 
stated could be done with ease; and he 
would tell the House how it might be done. 
Before the Lisbon squadron returned, there 
were three steamers in commission in port, 
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steamers—vessels that were ready in every 
pat to proceed to sea, wanting the men, 

he hon. Member might ask how he pro- 
posed to man them ? There were marines, 
officers, boys, seamen, gunners, and 
gers of the dockyards on the spot. 
need not tell the hon, Member, too, that 
the commander of the coast- had 
orders to have 1,500 men told off ready to 
join either at Devonport, Portsmouth, 
Sheerness, or wherever it was necessary. 
In the year 1827, before the days of rail. 
ways and electric telegraphs, in forty-eight 
hours a squadron sailed for Lisbon, man- 
ned, and carrying troops on board. Mr. 
Canning boasted of that in the House of 
Commons; and if in 1827 that could be 
done in forty-eight hours, he believed that 
the Navy had not so far lost its energy 
that it could not now be done in twenty- 
four hours. He admitted he was not 
satisfied that there were at present men 
enough in the Royal Navy. If they had 
wanted a squadron such as he had de- 
scribed to watch the Channel, he should 
have been taking away the men who ought 
ty be left at home to fit out other ships. 
He repeated what he had declared on 
former occasions, that they ought not to 
be content with less than one-third of the 
men in peace that were required for the 
Navy in War. With regard to the effi- 
ciency of the Navy, it had been admitted 
by the noble Earl now at the head of the 
Government to be as efficient as the means 
placed at the disposal of the Admiralty 
would allow it to be, 

Mr. FOX MAULE said, he was dis- 
posed to concur very much, if not entirely, 
with the observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman who had brought forward the 
Motion now before the House, because he 
(Mr. F. Maule) was one of those who 
thought it was the duty of the citizens of Eng- 
land to contribute to the internal defence 
of the country; and he agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman also in thinking this 
was the time—when there were no parti- 
cular impressions of danger from foreign 
parts, when the idea seemed to have passed 
away of any intention to invade this coun- 
try by a foreign Power—calmly and de- 
liberately to consider the manner in whieh 
the citizens of this country were called on 
to defend their native shores. The Govern- 
ment of which his noble Friend (Lord Joha 
Russell) was at the head only about a month 
ago proposed to introduce into this House 
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a specific measure for that yore He 
(Mr. F. Maule) would not disguise from 
the House that he had always been of 
opinion that in these days a militia, whether 
they called it a local or a regular militia, 
established by the ballot, would be a most 
unpopular proposal to submit to the coun- 
try; and the great object which he, for one, 
had in proposing the measure lately intro- 
duced, was to place it in such a position as 
to be in the least degree burdensome to the 
country, and to interfere to the least pos- 
sible extent with the avocations of the in- 
dividuals who, it was proposed, should 
serve in that body. The late Government 
had it particularly in view to make the 
burden of service fall as lightly as possible 
on the people of the country. They pro- 
posed that a certain number of individuals 
should be chosen by ballot, it was true, 
but giving an opportunity also to volun- 
teers to serve if they chose. They pro- 

that that number, when chosen, 
should be drilled and trained in their own 
localities, and only subject to be taken from 
those localities upon an invasion, or a 
threatened invasion, and then only kept 
away from their several districts for a short 
specific time mentioned in the Bill. That 
seemed to the late Government to be the 
fullest extent to which they were entitled 
to call on the nation to furnish a local de- 
fence for the country; and it appeared to 
him (Mr. F, Maule) that any further de- 
fence that might be required, either for 
our shores or for operations abroad, might 
better have been effected by an addition to 
the regular Army of the country, because 
when they came to embody the militia, to 
draft them into regiments, to place them 
in barracks, and to appoint commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers, those men 
become in war as efficient, as expensive, 
and as regularly a part of the Army of the 
country as any other part of the regular 
force. But what did the right hon, Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary propose to do? 
He proposed to go a great deal further 
than the Bill of the late Government. The 
present Bill, to the introduction of which 
he should raise no possible objection, was 
to all intents and purposes a revival of the 
regular militia, What did that imply? It 
implied in the first place a service of five 
years, and that it extended only to Eng- 
land. He was glad that it did not extend 
to Scotland. It implied, further, that the 
party called upon to serve was not only not 
necessarily to be drilled in his own neigh- 
bourhood, but might be drilled at some 
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considerable distance from it; and he was 
to be liable for those five years, on every 
threatened invasion or tumult, or upon the 
will of Parliament sanctioning an Order in 
Council, to be removed from his own local- 
ity and ordered to serve in Scotland or 
gat Ny anys a _ profession er) trade 
in which he might engaged, 

vented, consequent upon responsibility 
to serve during those five years, from es- 
tablishing himself in the particular trade 
or profession to which he belonged, That 
was a far more burdensome provision than 
that which was proposed in the Bill re- 
cently introduced by the late Government. 
But the right hon. Gentleman said, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Seeretary at 
War confirmed the statement, that they 
meant to get rid of the unpopularity of the 
ballot. The right hon, Secretary at War 
said they would first try the system of vo- 
lunteers. Now, his (Mr. F. Maule’s) belief 
was that they would get very few to volun- 
teer on their terms. If they could get 
them, he allowed one volunteer would be 
worth many impressed men. If they did 
find volunteers, they were to pay them a 
bounty of some 31. or 41.; and the right 
hon. Gentleman said they would either pay 
it down at once when they took service, or 
give it in monthly payments as a retaining 
fee. [Mr. Watprote: Subject to regula- 
tions made by the Secretary at War.] 
Subject to certain regulations, no doubt; 
but he did not understand what regulations 
could be established if the bounty was paid 
down at once. If the bounty was paid at 
once, he was afraid that at the second 
training they would see very few of the 
recipients; and if they gave 2s. 6d. a 
month as a retaining fee, he did not think 
they would get men willing to take upon 
themselves the risk of being sent out of 


the country for a Bey peyenen of 2s. 6d. 
a month, ld. a day, Then they came to 
the ballot. If they had the ballot, they 


meant to have it very much under the pro- 
visions of the present law. When the 
right hon. Gentleman came to talk of the 
ballot, he (Mr. F. Maule) would ask whe- 
ther he had examined the most confused 
machinery of the present mode of taking the 
ballot, and taking into account the length 
of time necessary to put it into operation, 
and the expense caused by the payment of 
clerks, constables, and other officers? He 
(Mr. F. Maule) presumed also that the 
expense of that machinery must fall on the 
county rates, or upon some other rates fall- 
ing on the country gentlemen. And was 
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that to be the first proposition the country 
gentlemen were to expect from the present 
Government ? Why, instead of relieving the 
country gentlemen from their ‘‘ local bur- 
dens,’’ the Government proposed to add to 
them. He thought the country gentlemen 
would not thank the Government for such 
a ition. The force pro by the 
Govclenuns could not be cot into the field 
for the space of ten months. The object 
of the late Government was to get a force 
in the space of ten weeks drilled to as full 
an extent as the force which was proposed 
to be raised under the present Bill. That 
would be the right and proper means of 
calling on the people of the country to de- 
fend its shores; but if they were to have 
recourse to a regular militia, he warned 
them that in a time of peace their plan 
would regularly fail. If they wanted a de- 
fensive force for this country, it should be 
a very large force. They should have at 
least 150,000 of our youth, so that when 
they removed from their localities they 
would leave no burden of wife or children 
behind them, and they would be at a time 
of life when they were not bound to any 
particular trades, and when such of them 
as had trades could prosecute those trades 
without interfering with that short time 
which they would be called on to devote to 
the learning of certain military duties. 
Above all they should have those young 
men free from the responsibility of service 
long before they had attained the age of 
thirty, at which age men might be even 
drawn for the first period of service under 
the present Bill. He thought up till the 
age of twenty-three the country would 
have as fine a force for its local defence as 
it was possible to obtain; and after that 
time the young men who had served might 
fix themselves in any line of life they 
might think fit to adopt. He thought that 
would be making the defence of the coun- 
try fall as lightly as possible on the citi- 
zens who might be called on to undertake 
it, whilst the proposition of the Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, he believed would 
be found to be a very unpopular one. 

Mr. T. B. HOBHOUSE said, that until 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. F. Maule) 
who had just resumed his seat, advanced 
his powerful objections to the measure, he 
was inclined to say that all the authority 
of the House was on one side, and all the 
argument on the other. When he remem- 
bered that the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton, and the noble Lord the Member 
for London, were both in favour of the 
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Bill, he thought there was a great deal of 
authority, if not much ment, to be 
adduced in its favour. ut when the 
right hon. Gentleman, almost fresh from 
the labours of the War Office, told them 
that the measure was almost impracticable, 
and open to the most serious objections, 
then he might say that not only all the ar- 
gument, but a great weight of authority, 
also, was opposed to the measure. He would 
not urge a single argument against the 
defence of this country, nor would he give 
a single vote that would leave our shores 
exposed; but he thought that in any mea- 
sure of this kind the precaution should at 
least bear some proportion to the danger. 
It was not so, however, in the present 
ease, for they had a danger that was in- 
finitesimally small, provided for by a se- 
curity that was disproportionately large. 
That was the reason why, if the Gentle- 
men about him supported him, he would 
take a division, even at that stage of the 
Bill. He was convinced that the danger 
had been greatly magnified, and that much 
exaggeration had been at work. While 
all the Powers of Europe were at peace 
with us, there was no reason for the in- 
troduction of a Bill that would put the 
country to so much expense, that would dis- 
tract men from their occupations, and call 
them from the plough and the loom to be- 
come soldiers. He had not the slightest 
difficulty in pointing to France as the coun- 
try against which all these preparations 
were made; but he besought hon. Gentle- 
men to consider the relations between 
France and England, and to remember 
what had been the history of the two coun- 
tries during the reign of Louis Philippe, 
during the time of the Republic, and under 
Louis Napoleon. He was quite sure the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton would 
not say that the danger of war was greater 
at this moment than it was when France 
was under the dynasty of Louis Philippe. 
He must remind the noble Lord and the 
House of the state of affairs in 1841. At 
that period France menaced this country 
on account of the Syrian campaign, and 
affected to isolate herself from all the Eu- 
ropean Powers; but when the time came 
to strike a blow, she withdrew from the 
danger. He did not say that, in with- 
drawing from the danger, the French were 
actuated by pusillanimity. They were ac- 
tuated by prudence—by a desire to sustain 
the commercial intercourse they had es- 
tablished with other countries, and by a 
just sense of the calamities and evils of 
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war. The noble Lord the Member for Lon- 
‘don had alluded to the Pritchard Indem- 
nity. Onthat occasion the same menaces, 
the same language, and the same remon- 
strances were employed; but when the 
time for war came, France saw that Eu- 
rope would not back her in such a course; 
and peace was maintained between France 
and England. This was under Louis 
Philippe. Then, coming to the time of 
the Republic, they all recollected with 
what acclamation the warlike message of 
General Lahitte was received by the 
French Assembly when there was a pro- 
bability that peace might be broken be- 
tween France and England. But the war- 
like spirit evaporated once more, and all 
the danger disappeared as had happened 
on so many occasions before. The best 
guarantee for the maintenance of peace 
in Europe was, not that France had 
not the power of making a descent upon 
England, not that she was unable to find 
troops possessed of the requisite skill 
and bravery; but the knowledge that 
the other Powers of Europe would, for 
their own interests and their own safety, 
revenge the cause of England in case of 
her invasion, and take arms against 
France. The same principle applied here 
as in the case of individuals, whom no 
degree of precaution could secure against 
attack; but the fear of consequences was in 
general a sufficient preservative from dan- 
ger. He would like to know what had be- 
come of diplomacy, or of the balance of 
power in Europe ? What had become of the 
Treaties of 1815? Was there nosecurity 
in diplomacy and in embassies against a 
sudden attack, for if all these precautions 
now proposed were necessary, it seemed to 
him that diplomacy became a delusion and 
a mockery? Looking back to history, he 
could not but remark, that it was very 
seldom indeed that wars took place by sur- 
prise, and with the suddenness which was 
talked of. When disputes arose between 
States, negotiations took place, correspon- 
dence was interchanged, recriminations 
were bandied about, and several months 
always elapsed before a war broke out, 
during which period the country could be 
preparing for its defence. He opposed the 
measure because it distracted men from 
their pursuits, and spoiled them for return- 
ing to the usual duties of life. If he were 
asked what precautions ought to be taken 
against an attack, he would say that our 
Navy should be amply sufficient to meet 
any possible danger; and, in the very phrase 
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of the Delphie oracle to the Athenians, . 
which has descended to our times, he would 
advise them to betake themselves to their 
wooden walls. If, however, it could be 
shown that the Navy was insufficient, there 
would not be the same objection throughout 
the country to its increase as there was to 
any inerease in the Army, or to the propo- 
sition at present before the House, these 
being forees which would always be unpo- 
pular, because they might be used — 
the liberties of the country. Let us have, 
then, additional ships and men, if: neces- 
sary—let our banner be raised in the Chan- 
nel—let “‘ the meteor flag of England’’ wave 
upon our coasts—let the sea swarm with 
ships; but we need not defend ourselves or 
our shores from dangers which might never 
be brought home to us. Supposing a fo- 
reign force to have landed, would any Gen- 
tleman in that House tell him that there 
was not spirit enough in the country, with- 
out any such measure as that proposed, to 
delay, or even to crush a French army be- 
fore it approached the eapital? Met by 
disciplined men, not raw levies, in front, 
cut off by our sailors in the rear, the situa- 
tion of that army would not be an enviable 
one. He intended before he sat down to 
move as an addition to the Motion the 
words ‘‘ this day six months.” Hon. Gen- 
tlemen would not say that a danger which 
had been incurred for thirty-seven years, 
was so imminent that they could not wait 
till July or August. If he were not as- 
sured that the Government did not intend 
to bring the Bill to a second reading, he 
felt inclined to take a division. It was 
the new Parliament which ought to decide 
upon this Bill, and not a Parliament: in 
which there was no certain majority. A 
Bill for the armament of the country, and 
which would put the country to an expense 
of 250,0001. a year—in the first year it 
would be 400,0001.—a Bill, too, which, if 
passed, would prevent them from repealing 
some of the most obnoxious and odions 
taxes, ought to be discussed upon the hust- 
ings; and if hon. Gentlemen around him 
would support him, he would take care 
that it was discussed there. This Bill 
would, if carried, be a frightful source of 
jobbing, and, perhaps, of peculation. The 
land would be overrun with colonels; they 
would see nothing but red coats; men 
would be abstracted from their usual oc- 
cupations and pleasures, and, in his opin- 
ion, for no pretence whatever. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen who voted: for this measure would 
be called to a severe account at the hust- 
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ings: he meant those who had any consti- 
tuencies; for some of them were very short 
of constituents. While they were talking 
of balloting for the militia, the country 
was thinking of another kind of ballot— 
voting by ballot for Members of Parlia- 
ment. Under all the cireumstances of the 
case, and in the belief, moreover, that un- 
warlike and undisciplined levies were, as 
all history proved, utterly useless in op- 

ition to veteran troops, he should move 
that there be added to the Motion the 
words “‘ this day six months,” 

Mr. NEWDEGATE was of opinion 
that no sufficient reason had been alleged 
against the measure of the Government. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE rose to order. He 
had proposed an Amendment, and he would 
beg to remind Mr. Speaker that his Amend- 
ment had not been put. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the Motion be- 
fore the House was, that the Bill for call- 
ing out the Militia be introduced by certain 
Members; and the only Amendment which 
could be moved was, either the direct ne- 

tive to this, or that some other Members 

ordered to bring in the Bill. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he feared 
that the hon. Member for Lincoln (Mr. 
Hobhouse) must feel disappointed at the 
decision of the right hon. Gentleman in 
the chair, since he would not find his 
name entered upon the Journals of the 
House, for he (Mr. Newdegate) really 
believed that could have been his only 
motive in bringing forward the Amend- 
ment. He was convinced that the House 
would not be so inconsistent as some of 
the hon. Members opposite, in regard to 
their support of the principles of this Bill. 
One of the arguments used against the 
Government was, that they proposed at 
once to resort to the ballot; but he un- 
derstood the right hon. Secretary for the 
Home Department to say, that it was only 
to be resorted to in the case of those 
districts which failed to afford their quota 
of volunteers to the required force. He 
could not understand how Gentlemen, who 
were in favour of a volunteer force, should 
object to a volunteer militia. There ap- 
peared a great discrepancy between the 
statements made by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, with respect to the necessity for de- 
fensive measures and the best form of 
them if required, for the hon. Member for 
the West Riding (Mr. Cobden) advised us 
to send Commissioners to France, and ask 
that Power to burn their fleet, promising 
at the same time to get rid of our own Navy; 
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while the hon. Member for Lincoln (Mr. 
Hobhouse) suggested that the force of our 
Navy should be doubled. As to the demand 
that the Bill should be left unpassed until 
the constituencies had prondunced upon 
it, he supposed hon. Gentlemen opposite 
wanted a cry with which to go to the 
country, feeling sure that the measure 
would be unpopular when viewed in the 
light in which they were going to put 
it at the hustings. He began to = 
that the noble Lord lately at the head of 
the Government and the Earl of Derby 
had repressed the warnings which had been 
addressed by the press to the people, on 
the possibility of a sudden invasion. He 
fully appreciated the motives which had 
dictated this course on the part of the late 
and the present Premier. The language 
held by the press must have been irritat- 
ing to the people of France; but the noble 
Lord, as well as the Earl of Derby, forgot 
that there was a faction in this country 
who would only be controlled by popular 
clamour, The object of this faction, led 
by the hon. Member for the West Riding, 
must be to dismember the empire, by 
separating our colonies from the mother 
country; and to effect this, by increasing 
the pressure of taxation upon the land and 
the agricultural interest of this country, 
which would, they hoped, induce the farmers 
and country gentlemen to join in a clamour 
for a reduction of taxation, while thus 
suffering from the competition of foreign 
agricultural produce and increased taxa- 
tion. This they calculated would ‘ead to a 
reduction of our armaments and the with- 
drawal of the troops from the colonies; 
the inhabitants of which, already injured 
by free trade (the nostrum of that faction), 
would abandon their allegiance, and seek 
connexion with some more friendly Power, 
or attempt an independent existence. If 
this was not the plan, it must be to leave 
this country exposed to foreign invasion, 
in fact at the mercy of foreign Powers. The 
press rightly had too much reason, he 
feared, to believe that this House would not 
have strength enough to carry any mea- 
sure for the protection of our shores un- 
less they excited the alarm of the people. 
He feared that the democratic principle 
was working so strongly that, without a 
popular cry, as it was called, we should 
searcely be able to adopt any measure of 
defence. He hoped, however, that the 
Government would not be deterred by any 
feeling of this sort, or by what had been 
said by hon. Gentlemen opposite, from 
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bringing forward a measure of such im- 
rtance as that now before the House. 
Mr. HORSMAN said, he felt strongly 

the responsibility resting on the Govern- 

ment on this question; and he was certain 
they were fully sensible of it themselves, 
or they would not have brought forward 
this proposition. There were certain diffi- 
culties in agreeing to the Motion. He was 
not aware of any precedent for a Govern- 
ment asking for so large an increase in the 
military establishment of the country, with- 
out an immediate and pressing necessity. 
Secondly, they proposed to raise that force 
by a means which failed during the last 
war, and which, after nearly forty years of 
peace, had become so unsuited to the habits 
and feelings of the people of this country, 
that it would in all likelihood fail again. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home Sec- 
retary, casting aside official reserve, had 
stated that he based his proposition solely 
on the ground of necessity for improving 
the national defences; and he had antici- 
pated three classes of objectors to his mea- 
sure. First, those who said that the pre- 
sent armed force was sufficient: the state- 
ment of our existing means of defence was 

a sufficient answer to that. If there really 

were danger—and the statement of the 

Government was confirmed by inquiries he 

had made on the subject—if it were really 

a fact that we were liable to an invasion, 

there was certainly a necessity for in- 

creased means of defence. Then it was 
said that there was no immediate or pres- 
sing necessity; and the noble Lord (Vis- 
count Palmerston) had said that if such 
necessity existed, we were now too late in 
providing against it. It was true we were 
at peace just now, and our relations were 
amicable with all the States of Europe; it 
was further said that the people of France 
were amicably disposed towards us. These 
were not assurances on which we ought 
wholly to rely. They might be true; or it 
might be that an invasion was improbable; 
still, our security against it ought not to 
rest on the forbearance of our enemies, 
but entirely on our own strength. Though 
great reliance was undoubtedly to be placed 
on our Navy, still, since the invention of 
steam, if there were a greater facility of in- 
vasion, we could not feel perfectly safe. We 
ought in his (Mr. Horsman’s) opinion to be 
as well prepared internally, as if there 
were not a single ship to be seen on our 
coasts. If we required a defence against 
invasion, that defence ought to be by some 
other force, and not by a Militia. Every 
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military authority was of opinion that if 
an army landing on our coasts had to con- 
tend with militia alone, our fate would be 
at once decided. The idea of opposing 
men who had been trained three weeks 
against the picked troops of France, was 
madness. Bither the danger was alto- 
gether imaginary, and we needed no addi- 
tion to our defences, or it was real, and we 
ought to have the very best defence against 
it. It was said that Parliament was un- 
willing to increase the regular Army: so it 
was unless sufficient cause were shown; atid 
the same might be said in reference to a Mi- 
litia. But let it once be shown that the ne- 
cessity existed, and Parliament would dis- 
play no such unwillingness. Of late years, 
there was no question on which Parliaments 
had been more accommodating. From 
1847 to 1852, on the propositions that had 
been made by Government for we ey up 
the Estimates, opposed by Motions of 
hon. Members to reduce them, the Go- 
vernment propositions had been carried by a 
majority averaging fourtoone. During the 
Administration of Sir Robert Peel, Par- 
liament had been still more disposed to 
support the Ministry, and had affirmed all 
their propositions by a majority of seven 
toone. This was the one question of all 
others on which the Government had been 
sure of receiving the support of Parlia- 
ment, and keeping up any military estab- 
lishment they thought necessary. If the 
necessity were now shown to exist, he ven- 
tured to assert that Parliament would 
grant the necessary force; for those hon. 
Gentlemen who objected to increase arma- 
ments, only did so on the ground that no 
increase was necessary. The hon. Member 
for Montrose (Mr. Hume) objected to a 
large standing Army being kept up during 
peace; but show him that that peace was 
liable to be disturbed, and that our liber- 
ties and lives were in danger, and it would 
be no longer a question of expenditure with 
the hon, Member. Others objected that 
the increase of our military establishments 
would excite jealousy in foreign Power*; 
but he did not think that was an objectio.. 
which ought to weigh against a proved ne- 
cessity. Then it was said that a large 
standing Army was alien to the habits and 
feelings of this country. That was true; 
but it was not proposed as a matter of 
choice, but of necessary defence; and then 
the habits and feelings were at once al- 
tered. The measure proposed would be at 
once costly and inefficient. A force of 
80,000 militia would not be considered by 
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any military authority as sufficient for the 
national defence. They might cost less 
than a smaller number of regular troops, 
but it did not follow that they would be 
more economical. It appeared to him (Mr. 
Horsman) that the great mistake made 
was, that of doing too much if there was 
no danger, and too little if there were real 
danger. When the second reading of the 
measure should be proposed, he would enter 
more fully into his objections to it. 

Caprain BOLDERO said, it was the 
duty of the Government to put the country 
in as perfect a state of defence and secu- 
rity as possible. That it was not so at 
present was evident from the vast forces 
which foreign countries could direct against 
us. The French Government was friendly 
disposed towards England; but as that Go- 
vernment was based entirely on an army 
of 400,000 men, and as no one could tell 
what future events might produce, it would 
only be wise to place this country in a po- 
sition to meet all eventualities. Though 
he believed that the present Prince Presi- 
dent of France had no disposition to attack 
this country, where he had so long resided, 
yet who could foretell what might take 
place during the next twelve months? An- 
other dictator might then be placed at the 
head of the French army with less amica- 
ble feelings. During the late war the mi- 
litia had on various occasions done good 
military service, and he had no doubt 
would do so again. It was a proper force 
to raise for the defence of the country. 
The noble Lord the Member for London 
(Lord J. Russell), and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Perth (Mr. F, 
Maule), had declared it would be better to 
increase the regular Army. Why did not 
those right hon. Members make such a 
proposition when ‘they were in office, and 
prepare the Estimates in accordance with 
it? It appeared that they changed their 
opinions as rapidly as they changed their 
seats in that House. For his part, he 
should be perfectly content if the Army 
were placed on the footing on which it 
stood in 1848, and a large additional force 
in the shape of a regular militia provided. 
He trusted, however, that he should never 
live to see the day when a foreign army 
should land in England; but he was con- 
vinced that if the case did occur, every 
arm in the country would be instantly 
raised to crush the invader. 

Cotoxe, SIBTHORP said, he had the 
honour of holding an important commis- 
sion in that most valuable force, the old 
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regular militia, and he expressed his opin- 
ion that there was a great superiority in 
the measure of the present Government as 
compared with that of the last Govern- 
ment. He placed confidence in the present 
Government, and therefore he should sup- 
port the introduction of the Bill; but he 
would not be bound by all the details, as 
he preferred the system of the old militia 
without alteration. 

The 0’GORMAN MAHON said, that 
without going into the details of the pro- 
posed measure, he desired to express his 
extreme regret at’ the speech delivered by 
the hon. Member for the West Riding (Mr. 
Cobden); and, on the part of his country- 
men, he begged to tender to the right hon. 
Secretary at War his thanks for the man- 
ner in which he bore testimony to their 
fidelity and loyalty, whenever they were 
called to the defence of their country, and 
to the maintenance of the honour and dig- 
nity of the Crown. 

The CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he merely rose to express 
his hope that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would not call on the House to divide. 
The Government were, in fact, only obey- 
ing the order of the House, and all they 
asked for was, permission to lay on the 
table of the House that Bill which the ma- 
jority of the House had decided should be 
prepared; and this was his answer to the 
hon. and gallant Member for Lincoln (Co- 
lonel Sibthorp); he assured that hon. and 
gallant Member that by his vote that night 
he was pledged to nothing, but to permit 
the Government to comply with the order 
of the House. It was for these reasons 
that he should, only for a few moments, 
trespass on the attention of the House. 
He should not be induced to attempt to 
answer the hon. Member for the West 
Riding (Mr. Cobden), who had made one 
of those agreeable speeches which he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) al- 
ways listened to with pleasure, though 
he entirely disagreed with them. The 
hon. Member was not merely against the 
militia, but against all defence. His ar- 
gument was an argument against the line, 
against the household troops, the artillery, 
and the cavalry; and it proceeded on the 
assumption that, in the present state of 
the world, no country need defend itself. 
He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
could not give his adhesion to those opin- 
ions. He could not agree with the hon. 
Gentleman that the events of the last few 
years, to which he had appealed, had in 
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any way authorised his adopting those 


nions, though he had trium tly re- 
ferred to dame authority for Sot he had 
stated; and when he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) recollected, since the date to 
which he had referred, when the convul- 
sions of Europe commenced, that in the 
course of eight weeks four pitched battles 
had been fought, and that the Baltic and 
Adriatic had been both blockaded, he really 
could not agree with the hon. Gentleman 
that those were the evidences of that hal- 
eyon period, the approach of which the 
hon. Gentleman seemed to anticipate. He 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had 
said before, and he must repeat it, that, 
totally irrespective of the disturbances 
which we had of late years unfortunately 
witnessed, there were features in the pre- 
sent political arrangements of the world, 
of long endurance, which forbade him to 
believe that we had arrived at that period 
of permanent and enduring tranquillity of 
which we heard so often. He must re- 
peat that, so long as he found the strongest 

laces in the possession of the weakest 
Rosie so long as he observed that 
throughout Europe and Asia the richest 
countries were under the dominion of the 
poorest sovereigns, he felt that that was a 
state of things which would lead no doubt 
hereafter, he hoped not in our time, to 
very great changes, which he could not be- 
lieve would be effected by any other agency 
than war. Upon the measure which his 
right hon. Friend the Home Seeretary had 
explained to the House, he would, as he 
hoped no division would take place, scarcely 
touch; but in answer to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Perth (Mr. F. 
Maule), he must say that from him he col- 
lected that his chief opposition to the mea- 
sure was the contingent ballot; but he 
might remind the right hon. Gentleman, 
that in the measure which he had himself 
proposed, that offensive arrangement was 
introduced absolutely. 

Mr. FOX MAULE: The right hon. 
Gentleman quite misunderstood me. 
maintained that there could be no efficient 
militia system without the ballot. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: He was glad to perceive that the 
elements of opposition were already dimin- 
ishing. [‘* No, no!”’] At all events he 
would remind the right hon. Gentleman, 
that in this case the necessity of the ballot 
was a matter of opinion. It was impossi- 
ble for the right hon. Gentleman or for the 
Government to refer to any conclusive data 
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on that head. He could say the Government 
had given this subject the most painful in- 
vestigation, that they had consulted the 
highest military authorities, that they had 
weighed all the evidence before them with 
the utmost attention they could command, 
and that the result of their inquiries was, 
that they had arrived at a different conclu- 
sion from the right hon. Gentleman. In 
case this measure should be adopted by 
Parliament, of course the future must de- 
termine which had formed the correet judg- 
ment; but he begged the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to understand that there was, upon 
the part of the Government, a conviction 
that voluntary enlistment might be appeal- 
ed to in raising a militia with great and 
even complete success; but this was a 
point which the future could alone de- 
cide. With these few observations, he 
would again express the hope which he 
had already ventured to express, that not- 
withstanding the somewhat fiery addresses 
from some hon. Gentlemen opposite, the 
House would see that it would be the 
fairest and most friendly course in the pre- 
sent position of the question to allow the 
Bill to be brought in. There would be 
many opportunities when it could be most 
amply discussed hereafter, and they must 
all feel that no general discussion could be 
satisfactory until they had the provisions of 
the Bill before them. He trusted, there- 
fore, that no division would take place at 
the present stage. : 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
commenced his observations by making the 
not unreasonable request, that the House 
should not oppose the introduction of this 
Bill; but it does strike me that the request 
is a somewhat singular one to come from 
the right hon. Gentleman. I presume that 
if any Gentleman has been upon those 
benches opposite for about a fortnight, he 
acquires a gravity of face with which he 
ean ask anything whatever from this side 
of the House. The right hon. Gentleman 


I| sits on that side of the House by a viola- 


tion of the rule which he now wishes to 
lay down. The Order of the House, to 
which he so pathetically referred, had 
passed before without a division, when the 
right hon. Gentleman enlisted under a vin- 
dictive noble Lord, who now sits below the 
gangway. I hope that the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton (Viscount Palmer- 
ston), having now played at tit for tat 
with the noble Lord the Member for the 
city of London (Lord J. Russell), we shall 
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hear no more of this between those two 
distinguished statesmen. The right hon. 


Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
followed the example of almost all the 
nm. Gentlemen on that side of the House 
who have spoken since my hon. Friend the 
Member for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden), 
and who have attacked his speech either 
by argument or ridicule. The right hon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that the 
hon. Gentleman’s argument against this 
Bill went against all defences whatever, 
upon the assumption that we had arrived 
at a time when no nation can be required 
to defend itself. Nothing can be further 
from the fact than that statement. The 
right hon. Gentleman talks as if we neg- 
lected to do anything for the defence of 
the country; but he appears to forget that 
we are at this moment providing for our 
defence three times the sum which the ge- 
neral government of the United States re- 
quires for its military establishment, and 
for the whole service of its general go- 
vernment, We are voting for a sum of 
no less than 15,000,000/. annually for the 
very purpose which the right hon. Gentle- 
man takes upon him coolly to suppose that 
we are altogether neglecting, Now, my 
hen, Friend the Member for the West 
Riding, four years ago, opposed a proposi- 
tion for the establishment of the Militia; 
and I venture to say that, since then, 
everything has only justified the course 
which he ‘recommended, and which the 
noble Lord then at the head of the Go- 
vernment pursued. Now, we have had 
three authorities to whose observations I 
would refer—the noble Lord at the head 
of the late Government, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, and the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton; all 
of whom have really appeared to vie with 
each other in making the strongest assu- 
rances that there is not the slightest ne- 
eessity for this Bill, and that not only are 
we at peace, but that we have greater secu- 
rities for peace than ever we had before. I 
recollect well the noble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton last year admitting fully that 
every year we were at peace added to the 
securities that we have for its continuance. 
All three endeavour to persuade us that 
this Bill is introduced not in any feeling of 
ponies. I don’t say that it was. I cannot 
nd out whether the panic was got up for 
the express purpose of passing this Bill, or 
whether the Bill is the natural result of 
the panic; but the two thi 
each other, and I am th 
Mr. Bright 


depended on 
ore obliged to 
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connect them . The right hon, 
Gentleman the Chasesiloe of the Exche- 
quer speaks of the responsibility which he 
felt as a Member of the Government, and 
of the responsibility of the Government. 
Now, I can only say, you have no reapon- 
sibility whatsoever upon this question, pro- 
vided that the opinion of the country is 
adverse to the proposition which you sub- 
mit. If your constituencies of the United 
Kingdom and the public are not in favour 
of this measure, then I say, that the Go- 
vernment is clear of any responsibility with 
regard to this matter. [‘*No, no!”] If 
hon. Gentlemen opposite differ from me on 
this point, I really cannot undertake to 
argue with them. It is a point which I 
took for granted by everybody—that a Go- 
vernment, a Representative Government, 
were not compelled to raise taxes to estab- 
lish a new system of defence if the publie 
opinion of the country was against it. Why, 
there is another kind of protection which 
you are going to abandon, on the very 
ground that public opinion is against it, 
I can assure you that I am not going inte 
what is called the military question, beeause 
I am quite sure that if I did, 1 should only 
provoke some belligerent major-general or 
some pugnacious admiral; but I look at 
the matter simply as a citizen, and there 
are points in the discussion upon which I 
am as competent to form a judgment as 
any one in this House. The authorities 
to which I have alluded assure us that the 
Bill is not brought in on account of the 
panic, but to meet some ease that might 
arise. If this be so, and if this Bill be 
as important as it is stated on the other 
side to be, I think we should have time to 
give the subject the consideration it de- 
serves. It is very fortunate that there is 
no urgent necessity, and that we ean give 
our best attention to it. If we have been 
thirty-seven years without it, and if during 
the last four years since the abandonment 
of the measure of 1848, no inconvenience 
has arisen, there can be no harm in post- 
poning the matter for a little time longer, 
in order that we may ascertain the opin- 
ion of the country upon it. What I ask 
is, that we should not do what all Govern- 
ments that have carried Militia Bils have 
done, namely, they have ed them by 
large majorities in this House, and have 
thereby caused a great feeling of dis- 
content the longer they have been con- 
tinued. The right hon, Gentleman tells 
us that the cost will be 400,000/. the first 
year, but he has left out the arms; and if 
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the cost is to be 1,130,000. for five years, 
exclusive of arms, we may consider that the 
total sum will be not less than 1,500,0001. 
for the five years. Now, the expense is 
not the only thing. What is proposed is, 
to take 50,000 men the first year, and in 
the subsequent years to make that number 
up to 80,000, and for a portion of the year, 
varying from three weeks to seven weeks, 
these $0,000 men are to be withdrawn 
from their various oecupations. I will not 
take up any time in the discussion of whe- 
ther the voluntary system will act, or whe- 
ther you will have to apply the ballot; but 
I think I may fairly be permitted to assume 
that the ballot will be required. Thatis a 
matter of opinion upon which the greatest 
authorities cannot come to a positive con- 
clusion; but we have the decision of the 
late right hon. Secretary at War (Mr. F. 
Maule) that the ballot must be resorted to. 
You will find it, of course, much more 
easy to raise your volunteers in parts of 
the country where wages are perhaps only 
Is., or ls. 3d., or 1s. 6d. per day, and 
where employment is difficult to be obtain- 
ed, as in the south-eastern counties, than 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire, where wages 
range from 2s. 6d. to 5s. a day, and where 
employment is abundant. In Lancashire 
oad Yorkshire you will in all probability be 
obliged to ballot; and I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman under what conditions the rela- 
tions between capital and labour are con- 
ducted? I will take him into a large ma- 
nufactory of cotton or wool, and I will 
show him from the floor to the roof some 
hundreds employed, and the works going 
through all its successive stages until the 
raw material is worked up, by means of 
machinery of the most costly character, 
and of which the cost can only be repaid 
iy its being kept constantly employed. 

he right hon. Gentleman will find that in 
all this building the different workpeople 
all form successive links. It'is a chain of 
industry of the most ingenious kind, the 
wonderful arrangement of which has grown 
up for the most part during the last half 
eentury, until it has now become the most 
important and productive industry in this 
eountry. The right hon. Gentleman pro- 
poses, as I understand, not to take them, 
as was before proposed, between the ages 
of twenty and twenty-three, and afterwards 
between the ages of twenty and twenty- 
one, but to ballot for all between eighteen 
and thirty-five of the men engaged in these 
delicate, difficult, and skilled ions. 
Now, I should like to know how he will 
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deal with these manufacturing towns, for this 
is a difficulty from which he will find it im- 
possible to eseape. It is all very well for 
the Government to take an airing on the 
British Lion, as was said by the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton the other night; 
but when they came to work the question, 
and when the balloting system was put in 
operation, they would find that it was not 
the great capitalist alone, but the workmen 
whom they were about to withdraw from 
their regular and well-paid industry, who 
would be the steady and im ene- 
mies to the measure now proposed. It is 
not only taking a man who is earning 3s. 
or 4s. a day, and subjecting him to all the 
evil influences to a drill in the militia, but 
it is breaking a link in that chain in which 
you may do twenty times the mischief that 
would ensue if you only took an unskilled 
workman or an agricultural labourer. I 
wish, through the right hon. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to examine these facts which 
I have laid before you. I am afraid that 
the taking of 80,000 men for the militia 
would be the bringing of great evils upon 
this country. There are two evils which 
the military spirit creates. The one is that 
in times of great suffering and of great po- 
litical excitement, you would have the peo- 
ple refer to arms and to conflicts in the 
streets as the remedy for their political 
grievances, rather than to debates and di- 
visions in this House. Or you may breed 
amongst them a military spirit, which will 
lead the Kingdom to tolerate great armies, 
and great armies, as all the world by this 
time is informed, are of all things most 
dangerous to the security and permanent 
freedom of nations. If it were ible 
that the countries of Europe could be as 
free from the military spirit as this country 
now is, it would be impossible that the 
tyrannies we now see could exist. There 
can be no fear for the liberties of the coun- 
try until, through the culture of this mili- 
tary spirit, you shall have taught the people 
to tolerate a great army, and that great 
army in some future day—in the days of 
our children or our grandchildren—may be 
as hostile to the liberties of our people as 
the armies of France have been to the 
liberties of the French people. What I 
want of the right hon. Gentleman is, that 
as there is no immediate urgency, not to 
press on this Bill in the present position of 
the Government, and in the present con- 
dition of the House. If we come back 
after the dissolution—some of us are des- 
tined to come back, and some of us not— 
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but such of us as come back after the dis- 
solution may have from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, or from his successor, to 
consider a Bill of this nature. Well, if we 
have time to consider, I probably cannot 

ive the House any expectation of a change 
in my views; but we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of taking the opinion of our consti- 
tuencies upon the subject. I have an ad- 
mirable precedent for this. The hon. Gen- 
tleman is going to take the sense of the 
country upon a question of even greater 
importance than keeping out the French— 
the keeping out of French corn instead of 
French bayonets. Seeing, then, that there 
is no immediate urgency, that the Govern- 
ment is in @ minority in this House, and 
that Parliament is not in a very steady po- 
sition, and that hon. Members are indis- 
— to give that laborious attention to a 

ill like the present, which contains 136 
clauses—I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, as we are going to the country 
upon another question, we had not better 
submit this likewise to its consideration ? 
I have heard that of the constituency of 
Sheffield, which has never polled 4,000, no 
fewer than 2,500 have signed a memorial 
against this project of the militia. Such 
@ remonstrance cannot fail to have great 
effect upon any Member, and therefore I 
certainly think we had better appeal to the 
whole country for its decision. The spe- 
cific object for which I rose is to ask whe- 
ther, if this Bill be carried by a majority, 
the Government will not lay it on the table, 
and take its second reading after we come 
back from the election, and when we may 
give this most important subject our best 
consideration, and when our decision may 
be the decision of the country. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he had had 
no. intention of addressing the House on 
the present occasion, but some opinions 
which had been expressed by the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, induced 
him to trespass for a few moments on the 
attention of the House. The hon. Gentle- 
man had talked of the gravity with which 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had asked the hon. Member and those who 
thought with him to permit the Bill to be 
introduced to the House; and perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman had erred in expect- 
ing that the hon. Gentleman, who was so 
sensitive with respect to a ‘‘ pugnacious 
admirals, and belligerent major-generals,’’ 
would exercise so much forbearance as to 
permit a measure the principle of which 
had been approved by the House, to be 
Mr. Bright 
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laid on the table. The hon. Gentleman 
had also severely censured the conduct of 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
(Viscount Palmerston); but he was hardly so 
charitable as might have been expected of 
him with regard to the motives which ac- 
tuated public men in the course they took 
on great and important questions. Not- 
withstanding, however, the weight of the 
hon. Gentleman’s censure—and he ad- 
mitted that the censure must be estimated 
by its weight and the height from which 
it fell—he (Mr. Whiteside) was still of 
opinion that the public would have little 
difficulty in deciding whether the noble 
Lord, in the course he had taken on this 
question, had been actuated by unworthy 
motives, or by a patriotic desire to serve 
the best interests of his country. The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bright) had urged 
them to leave the question of a militia to 
the decision of the hustings. Was this 
the constitution of England? Was every 
question to be submitted to the hustings? 
Were Members of that House mere dele- 
gates, bound to act according to the in- 
structions of their constituents? or were 
they to give their constituents the benefit 
of their judgment, their knowledge, their 
reason, and their experience upon the ques- 
tions which were submitted to them? The 
hon. Gentleman had said he would not 
argue the question with them; and he 
(Mr. Whiteside) must do him the justice to 
say that he had not argued the question. 
Whenever the hon. Gentleman spoke on 
questions connected with the msaufactu- 
rers, he always listened to him with inte- 
rest, because he was sure to derive instruc- 
tion and profit from him; but he must 
frankly say that the same vigorous intel- 
lect was not apparent when the hon. Gen- 
tleman talked upon questions with which 
he was not particularly acquainted. He 
(Mr. Whiteside) wished to ask the hon. 
Member for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden) 
—for whom he entertained a strong per- 
sonal respect, and who, he admitted, was 
entitled to the respect of every Member of 
the House on account of the constituency 
he represented, and his own great ability— 
he appealed to the hon. Member whether 
when he spoke of seeing universal peace 
on earth established, he really believed 
that the present condition of the world af- 
forded any evidence of the near approach 
of that happy state of things? Did he 
really see rational liberty making progress, 
and virtue and justice triumphant? He 
rather thought he did not. And when the 
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hon. Member talked of their addressing 
the French Government to disband their 


soldiers and get rid of their ships, he wish- | . 


ed.to ask the hon. Member if he would un- 
dertake to be the ambassador on such an 
embassy? An hon. Member had spoken of 
the danger which this measure was intend- 
ed to guard against as infinitesimal; but 
with great respect for that hon. Member 
he begged to say that the importance of a 
danger was to be estimated not so much 
by the greatness of the assailing force, as 
by the inestimable value of the object 
threatened. Now, in the present case, 
the object threatened was the security of 
the empire; and it was of importance to 
protect this even from a small danger, if 
it were only for the happiness and con- 
tentment which it would secure. It was 
@ wise economy to expend what was just 
for the preservation of the people. The 
hon. Gentleman said, that nations would 
never be contented and peaceable until 
they had liberty and justice fairly admin- 
istered among them. If that were so 
throughout Europe, there were ample ma- 
terials for rebellions, convulsions, and re- 
volutions; and notwithstanding all her ef- 
forts to the contrary, England might be 
dragged into the quarrel. As regarded 
France, he admitted that while France 
had a constitutional Government and free 
discussion the danger of invasion was less; 
and he rejoiced to hear from hon. Members 
on both sides of the House that there was 
no danger to be apprehended from that 
country at present. But suppose the press 
were extinguished — suppose free discus- 
sion to be suppressed, and the whole civil 
and military power centered in the hands 
of one individual—would any one say that 
there would not be just grounds for cireum- 
spection and precaution? But invasions 
had not merely been threatened by Na- 
poleon Bonaparte: his (Mr. Whiteside’s) 
country had been actually twice invaded 
by the French, and a client of his had 
been prosecuted for a speech inviting 
the French for a third time to invade Ire- 
land. These were fair grounds, therefore, 
for assuming that an invasion might take 
place. It was to give protection to all 
classes in that country that the late Min- 
istry—that the present Ministry—that a 
majority of that House, and he believed a 
majority of the country, would give its 
support to the present measure—a mea- 
sure calculated to ensure the security and 
tranquillity of the country, and enable 
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it to make still more rapid strides in pros- 


rity. 
ere ROEBUCK said, he admitted that 
the ordinary course, when a measure had 
been — by the Government, was, 
that the House allowed it to be brought in; 
and he was anxious that that should be 
done. But he was anxious that that 
should be taken for the very reason 
by the hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Bright), for he (Mr. Roebuck) wished the 
country to decide upon this Bill in pre- 
cisely the same way as was proposed with 
regard to another great measure. All he 
desired was, that, without dividing against 
the Bill, it should be laid on the table of 
the House, with the understanding that 
the sense of the country was to be taken 
upon it, as well as upon other measures. 
He understood, from the statements made 
in the other House, that it was the wish of 
the present Government not to go to the 
country upon one isolated measure, but 
upon the general tone of their policy. As- 
suredly this was the most important ques- 
tion of their Administration. To show that 
he did not concur in the principle of the 
hon. Member for Manchester, he believed 
there ought to be some defence, of this 
country. But before they assented to ex- 
traordinary means of defence, they ought, 
as on many previous occasions, thoroughly 
to sift the mode in which they employed 
their present resources. Having deter- 
mined that, if those resources were not 
sufficient, he should be prepared to support 
hon. Gentlemen opposite in a distinct a 
propriation for increasing our regular mili 
tary force; for he was of opinion that the 
division of labour entered into the business 
of fighting as well as everything else; and 
he would rather see 10,000 efficient regu- 
lars, if they were needed, added to the Army, 
than 80,000 good artisans converted into 
militiamen, making very bad soldiers. If 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would not now, without 
going to the country, with regard to a 
matter on which the country had been 
thoroughly tried, upon a point of opinion 
which had been sifted for many years past, 
on which he had taken a determinate line 
of conduet—if he would not now come and 
ask Parliament to decide on that, but said 
they were about to go to the country upon 
that point, which was well understood, he 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman was it 
fair, was it wise, was it politic in him, as a 
mere partisan politician, to say he would 
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ask the House of Commons to decide a 
point which was not sifted, not yet made 
thoroughly known to the country, and, 
where known, had created great dissen- 
sion and strong feeling—was it politic to 
take a course with respect to the second 
different from that which he had deter- 
mined to pursue with regard to the first ? 
There were principles in this Bill which he 
(Mr, Roebuck) could not support. He be- 
lieved a regular army was the thing for this 
country, if required for additional defence, 
with the addition of voluntary support. 
But that was not the question he was now 
mooting. All he asked was, that the right 
hon. Gentleman should lay the Bill on the 
table of the House, submit it to the consid- 
eration of the country, and let it be decided 
by the eountry. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, as a 
Member of a large constituency, he wished 
to join his entreaties to those of the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield, that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers would place the Bill 
upon the table and take the opinion of the 
country upon it. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, in answer to the 
question put by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Sheffield, and backed by the hon. 
Member for Middlesex, he would remind 
the House that this Bill was brought in in 
obedience to a decision of the House. He 
could only add that it was not the intention 
of the Government to press it hastily, but 
to give the House and the country a fair 
time for consideration. They would pro- 
ceed with the measure, but would not 
bring on the second reading until after the 
Kaster recess. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—EXCHEQUER BILLS. 

On the bringing up the Report of the 
Committee of Supply, 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS wished to know 
whether anything were to be done relative 
to the price of Exchequer bills ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, that they had no power to 
alter the price of Exchequer bills until 
June next. 

Mr. HUME said, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should take the opinion of 
the House before settling the price of Ex- 
— bills. It was his duty to watch the 
market, and to make the cheapest possible 
bargain for the pubiic. . 

The CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the present object was 


Mr. Roebuck 
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merely to complete an arrangement which 
had been commenced in January last. The 
rate of interest was settled then, and it 
was not in the power of the House or the 
Minister to alter the contract. Next June 
it would be open to them to propose a new 
arrangement. 

Mr. GLYN thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman was under some mistake, as the 
bills of January had to be renewed in 
March. What they were now voting would 
apply to June. He believed there was no 
instance within the last eentury in which 
the interest on Exchequer bills had been 
lower than at present, but there never was 
a time when there was so much money 
lying unemployed in the Bank of England 
as at the present time. He thought it was 
the bounden duty of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to go into the money market 
and make the best arrangement he could, 
always taking care that the rate he fixed 
on was not so low as to bring the bills 
into disrepute. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER could assure the hon. Gentleman 
who last addressed the House, that he en- 
tirely agreed with the principles which he 
had laid down respecting Exchequer bills. 
He was perfectly aware that any rate which 
had been paid in former times did not 
apply ‘to the time in which we lived. But 
he only rose to correct the hon. Gentleman 
in saying that the rate of interest on Ex- 
chequer bills had not rested with the pre- 
sent Government, since they had been in 
office, but that the arrangement ws made 
by their predecessors. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the rate was 
settled in March, and the Exchequer bills 
were exchanged in June. He thought 
they ought not to allow the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to have this Vote without 
@ distinct understanding what the rate 
of interest was to be. The present rate 
of interest was 21. 5s. 74d. per annum, 
which was more than 2} per cent. The 
Bank of England was now lending money 
at 2 per cent, and he was informed that bills 
were now discounted in the City at as lew 
a rate as 1} per cent, and bills which 
had even six months to run at 2 per cent, 
He did not see why Government bills 
should not be considered as good as private 
bills. He thought that interest at the rate 
of ld. per day would be quite sufficient. 
He considered that the late Chancellor of 


the Exchequer was guilty of a great job 





in giving more interest than was requisite. 
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Mr. MASTERMAN said, that a great 
mistake seemed to have arisen with re 
to this question, which had nothing what- 
ever to do with fixing the rate of interest, 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had only power to do when bills became 
due. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had no power in this respect until next 
June. 

Mr. HUME said, that this was a vote 
for renewing Exchequer bills, and he 
thought that that House ought to take 
the opportunity of fixing the rate of in- 
terest. 


Mr. Atperman THOMPSON said, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have the power of fixing the rate of inte. 
rest at the end of the year, but it was not 
competent for the House now to deal with 
that question. 

Resolutions reported. 


MANCHESTER AND SALFORD EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE, 

Mr. KERSHAW then moved, that the 

Select Committee on the Manchester and 


_ Salford Education Bill should consist of 


sixteen Members, and that the name of 
Mr. Pilkington should be added to it. He 
did it on the ground that the friends of 
voluntary education were not represented 
on the Committee in the manner to which 
they had a right, considering their impor- 
tance as a body, and their exertions in the 
cause of education. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
** That the Select Committee do consist of 
sixteen Members.” 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he must oppose 
the Motion, on the ground that it was quite 
unusual to have sixteen Members on such 
a Committee, and that if the Motion were 
carried, it would materially alter the con- 
stitution of the Committee, which had been 
settled with great care, and that too in 
such a way that no report made by the 
Committee could then give satisfaction. 

Sin WILLIAM CLAY would support 
the Motion. There was at present only 
one Member on the Committee who could 
be said distinctly to represent the opinions 
of the friends of voluntary education, and 
he did not think that was a fair represen- 
tation of the body on a Committee con- 
nected with the subject of education, in 
which they had taken so prominent a part. 
He did not think that the re of the 
Committee as then constituted could give 
satisfaction. 

Mr. WILSON PATTEN said, that he 





+ the friends of the voluntary system 
should have a voice on the i 
but he had been instructed by those parties 
who had taken great. pains in bringing this 
Bill before Parliament, and who had de- 
voted time and attention to the su for 
years past, to remonstrate against the con- 
stitution of this Committee on their Bill, 
in which there were only four Members 
who represented their opinions, There 
were certainly ten Members out of fifteen 
on the Committee who were known to be 
decidedly hostile to the Bill the merits of 
which were to be investigated. He was 
instructed, if the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport (Mr. Kershaw) should be 
carried, to move as an Amendment that 
the Committee should consist of seventeen 
Members, and that at least one Member 
more should be added to the Committee, 
who should endeavour to do justice to the 
Bill. The promoters of the Bill felt that 
they had so little chance before a Commit- 
tee so largely constituted of opponents, that 
they were almost inclined to withdraw the 
Bill. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out ‘‘ six- 
teen’ and scans ** seventeen” instead 
thereof. 

Mr. KERSHAW should have no objec- 
tion that the Committee should consist of 
seventeen Members. He had not objected 
to a single name on the Committee; all he 
wanted was, that the important body to 
which he had referred should be fairly re- 

resented there. 

Ma. MILNER GIBSON said, he could 
confirm what had been said by the right 
hon. Secretary of State for the Home 
partment, with respect to the difficulty of 
constituting the Committee as now pro- 
posed to the House. He, to a considerable 
extent, represented a great body who were 
in favour of secular education, and on their 
behalf he had also to complain of their not 
being quite fairly represented on the Com- 
mittee. That body were supported 7 
petition signed by not fewer than 60, 
inhabitants of the district, and they had 
expended large sums in supporting their 
views, and in gaining publie support. He 
quite agreed that the supporters of the vo- 
luntary system should be fairly represent- 
ed, and his own individual opinion was not 
adverse to having another Gentleman of 
those views on the Committee; but having 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of the Home Department as to 
the constitution of the Committee, he felt 
bound to stand by that agreement. He 
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thought that the interests of all parties 
would be consulted by not disturbing it. 

Question, ‘ That ‘ sixteen’ stand part 
of the Question,”’ put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, ‘‘ That the Select 
Committee do consist of sixteen Mem- 
bers.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 24; Noes 
53: Majority 29. 

The House adjourned at half-after One 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 30, 1852. 


Minvres.] Pustic Bitis.—Reported. Personal 
Estates of Intestates. 
3* Proclamation for Assembling Parliament. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Lorp CAMPBELL rose to put a ques- 
tion to the noble Earl at the head of the 
Government respecting the continuance of 
the Crystal Palace. After expressing his 
sincere admiration of that wonderful struc- 
ture, and of its immortal author, Sir J. 
Paxton, he wished to know what were the 
intentions of Her Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment regarding its continuance. 

The Eart of DERBY replied, that Her 
Majesty’s Government had taken into con- 
sideration the report of the Commissioners, 
which stated that this beautiful building 
should disappear, as it had answered all 
the objects for which it was erected. The 
Government had therefore determined that 
the contractors should be called upon to 
remove it. 


DIGEST OF THE STATUTORY AND 
CRIMINAL LAW. 

Lorp BROUGHAM presented a peti- 
tion from Pwllheli, for the extension of the 
County Courts jurisdiction. He wished 
now to ask once more the best attention of 
the Government to the important subject 
of the digest of the law, which he had 
often brought before the House. Their 
Lordships were aware in what position this 
question stood. After a most able and 
learned report on the digest of the statute 
law, civil as well as criminal, made by the 
Common Law Commissioners in 1835, 
those learned persons had been instructed 
to digest the criminal law, common as well 
as statute, and had prjnted a digest of 
crimes and punishments; upon which he 
had brought in a Bill, and on the sugges- 
tion of his noble and learned Friend, then 
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Chancellor (Lord Lyndhurst), had referred 
it to a Revision Commission, which report- 
ed it again, with improvements, in 1845, 
He (Lord Brougham) again brought in 
the Digest Bill, thus improved, and it was 
referred to a Select Committee, which had 
communicated with all the Judges of the 
United Kingdom, from several of whom 
important answers had been received, while 
the others offered no objections. In 1849, 
the Commissioners presented their digest 
of criminal procedure, a work of much 
greater difficulty and importance, and it 
was agreed between himself and Lord Cot- 
tenham that the same course should be 
pursued as he had agreed with Lord Lynd- 
hurst on the other digest, namely, refer- 
ring it to a Revision Commission. Instead 
of this, unfortunately, by an oversight, he 
was sure, though the contrary had been 
stated, the Commission was suffered to 
expire; and when he called upon the late 
Government, in June, 1850, to renew the 
Commission, in order that all the expense 
already incurred, and all the labour be- 
stowed on this great work might not be 
thrown away, it was clear that the whole 
might be finished in six or eight months, 
certainly within the year; the expense of 
it being provided also without any burden 
to the country. That offer was courteously 
declined; and it was stated that without 
renewing the Commission, steps would be 
taken to secure the benefit of the Commis- 
sioners’ labours, meaning, of course, that 
the Digest would be forthwith completed, 
which they had so nearly finished. Nearly 
two years have elapsed, and nothing has 
been done. He strongly urged the Go- 
vernment to lose no more time in renewing 
the Commission. Some of the able and 
learned persons of whose labours he had 
spoken were no more; Mr. Starkie’s loss 
was a serious one. But Mr. Ker, Profes- 
sor Amos, and Mr. Ryan, remained, with the 
secretary, Mr. Lonsdale, whose assistance 
had been invaluable. The whole expense 
of the Commission from the beginning had 
been between 50,0002. and 60,0001. .Of 
this, the greater part had been incurred 
by the preparation of the Criminal Law 
and Criminal Procedures Digests, between 
30,0007. and 40,0007. Nothing could be 
more improvident than allowing all this to 
be absolutely thrown away, when by re- 
newing the Commission for a single year, 
the whole labours of the Commissioners 
would be made available to attain the most 
important of all objects, a complete digest 
of our criminal law. ‘ 
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345 Dissolution of 
DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 

The Eart of MINTO, seeing the noble 
and learned Lord opposite (Lord Lyndhurst) 
in his place, was anxious to ascertain whe- 
ther it was his intention to proceed any fur- 
ther with the measure which he had intro- 
duced, for enabling each House of Parlia- 
ment to take up in an ensuing Session, in the 
state in which they were left, such measures 
as might be in progress through either House 
at the termination of any Session? He 
asked this question in consequence of the 
intimation made by the noble Earl at the 
head of the Government, that there would 
be an early dissolution of the present Par- 
liament. It was quite obvious that, in the 
short and hurried Session which would fol- 
low the general election, many measures 
might pass through one House, but for 
want of time might not pass through the 
other before the prorogation took place. 
He thought it was desirable, if possible, 
that a measure such as that introduced by 
the noble and learned Lord should be pass- 
ed by the present Parliament, as it was 
possible that in the next Session their 
Lordships would have a good deal of lei- 
sure. 

The Eart of DERBY: Before my noble 
and learned Friend answers that question, 
I beg to correct a misapprehension under 
which the noble Earl labours of what fell 
from me some nights ago, in answer to a 
question put to me by a noble Lord, as to 
the probable duration of the present Par- 
liament. It has been alleged that, in an- 
swer to that question, I stated that the 
present Session would be one of an unusu- 
ally short duration. I stated nothing which 
could lead your Lordships to form that opin- 
ion—in fact I cannot form any opinion my- 
self as to the probable duration of Par- 
liament. The duration of the present Ses- 
sion depends on circumstances over which 
I have no control. But I beg at the same 
time to say, that, so far as I can form any 
opinion of the duration of the next Session, 
so far from its being a short and hurried one, 
as my noble Friend seems to suppose, I 
have reason to think that, commencing as 
it probably will at an early period, it will 
be a Sessioa of no ordinary duration. What 
I stated the other day, in answer to the 
question put to me on this subject, was to 
the effect, that I thought it was desirable 
that the autumn should not pass over 
without Parliament coming to a decision 
on a question deeply affecting the wel- 
fare of the country; but I certainly did not 
lead, nor ‘did I intend to lead, the House 
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to the impression that there would be an 
early dissolution of the present Parliament 
in spring, to be followed in the summer by 
what the noble Earl calls a short and hur- 
ried Session. On the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, I made no such state- 
ment. With regard to the particular sub- 
ject on which the noble Earl pro to 
ask a question of my noble and learned 
Friend, I beg to observe, that whatever 
may be the views of my noble and learned 
Friend and myself with regard to the ex- 
pediency of passing a measure to enable 
either House of Parliament to take up ina 
following Session a measure which was in 
progress through Parliament in a preceding 
Session, I never contemplated asking the 
House to sanction a measure for enabli 
us to continue in one Parliament a Bi 
commenced in another. 

The Eart of MINTO said, he had been 
misunderstood by the noble Earl. He had 
understood the noble Earl to say that there 
would be an autumnal Session of the. new 
Parliament; and also that no business ex- 
cept of a very urgent and important cha- 
racter should be discussed in the present 
Session. Assuming, therefore, that the 
Session might terminate before many Bills 
now in progress were passed through both 
Houses, he had thought it expedient that 
the measure of the noble and learned Lord 
should be urged forward. 

The Eart of DERBY: I certainly ex- 
pressed my opinion that Parliament should 
meet in autumn, and that none but 
urgent business should be transacted in the 
present Parliament; and I also expressed 
an opinion that certain questions should be 
disposed of previous to Christmas, in order 
that the ordinary duration of the Session 
of 1853 should not be interfered with by 
the agitation of those questions. I con- 
templated, no doubt, an autumnal Session; 
but did not contemplate that which the 
noble Earl seems to anticipate, namely, 
an autumnal Session followed by a proro- 
gation of Parliament. 

The Duxe of NEWCASTLE said, the 
explanation now given by the noble Earl 
at the head of the Government was not in 
entire accordance with his understanding 
of what fell from the noble Earl on a 
former night, and, he was bound to add, 
with the understanding which prevailed 
with those noble Lords who then expressed 
themselves entirely satisfied with the an- 
swer; nor was it, in fact, in accordance 
with the general interpretation of the 
country. The noble Harl had certainly 
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stated the latter of the answer he| 1853. My Lords, that statement I agai 


then gave with ‘perfect correctness; but he 
thought the noble Earl would not deny 
that, in answer to the question which he 
(the Duke of Newcastle) put to him, he 
also stated that he did contemplate an 
early dissolution of Parliament; that he 
did think that it would not be right to 
persevere with any measures of legislation 
except such as were of instant urgency; 
and also—which was a point of the utmost 
importance, and which rendered his ex- 
planation the more satisfactory—he stated 
he would not pledge himself to the disso- 
lution of Parliament on any definite day 
—a thing which he (the Duke of New- 
castle) never asked him to do—he would 
not say whether the dissolution would be 
in the month of April, May, or June. 

The Eart of DERBY: I made no 
such statement. 

The Duxe of NEWCASTLE must 
really appeal to their Lordships whether 
it was not within their recollection that 
the noble Earl stated distinctly such words 
as he (the Duke of Newcastle) had quoted. 
If the noble Earl would say that he made 
that statement without consideration, he 
(the Duke of Newcastle) was perfectly 
ready to admit that the statement was so 
made; but if the noble Earl altogether 
denied having thus expressed himself, he 
must say that the noble Earl had forgotten 
the statement; for most unquestionably 
(and there were other means than his—the 
Duke of Newcastle’s—recollection*of as- 
certaining the fact) the noble Earl said he 
would not pledge himself as to the time 
of the dissolution—he would not say whe- 
ther it should be in the month of April, 
May, or June. 

The Eart of DERBY : My Lords, the 
noble Duke, I think, has misapprehended 
what fell from me on a previous occasion. 
I said on that occasion that I would not 
pledge myself as to the day upon which I 
should advise my Sovereign to dissolve the 
present Parliament. I stated that I could 
not name May, June, or July as the month 
in which I should advise a dissolution to 
take place; but I stated that I thought it 
was expedient that the autumn should not 

ss over without the new Parliament 
aving an opportunity of discussing par- 
ticular questions of great importance; and 
I added, in almost the words which I have 


repeated to-day, that I thought it was ex-| 


pedient that these questions should be 
disposed of before the ordinary period of 
assembling Parliament for the Session of 


The Duke of Newcastle 


repeat—beyond that I cannot and will not 
go. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN 
LUNACY. 

Lonpv LYNDHURST said, that the ob- 
ject which he had in view in moving for 
the Returns of which he had given notice, 
was to lay the foundation for extending the 
provisions of an Act which he had him- 
self brought in in 1842 for the better ad- 
ministration of estates in lunacy, where 
the proprietors had been found lunatic un- 
der a commission. In order that the sub- 
ject he was about to introduce might be 
made intelligible, he would beg leave to 
call, in a few words, the attention of their 
Lordships to the administration of justice 
in lunacy previously to the introduction of 
the Act which he had just mentioned. 
Before that Act the commission in lunacy 
was directed to three persons, generally 
named by the attorney suing out the com- 
mission, and residing near the place where 
the lunatic lived, who were to act as com- 
missioners. As these places were frequently 
remote and obscure places, it happened not 
seldom that these commissioners, who were 
appointed to inquire under the authority 
of the Great Seal, were but little informed 
of the duties which they had to discharge. 
It was, therefore, no wonder that their 
returns were often set aside on account of 
irregularity or insufficiency. He had seen 
a list of such returns, and they amounted 
in ten years to 60. He did not go so far 
as to say that in all cases their returns 
were quashed, but in many cases they 
were so; and, therefore, it was necessary 
to have a new commission and a new in- 
quiry by a new jury at the expense of the 
estate of the lunatic. In addition to this, 
the commissioners were paid not by sala- 
ries, but by fees. Each of them received 
51. a day during the time he was discharg- 
ing his duty as a commissioner, exclusive 
of certain fees to which he was entitled. 
This applied to commissions worked in the 
country; but the fees which the commis- 
sioners received in London were double the 
amount of the fees received in the country. 
Thus the commissioners received in the 
country 201. a day, and in London 401. a 
day. In the case of Lord Portsmouth, which 
was a London case, the fees paid to the 
commissioners amounted to no less a sum 
than 1,070/.; in the case of Mr. Daven- 
port to 500/.; and it was a usual thing for 
them to amount to some hundred pounds. 
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Besides being paid by fees, the members 
of the jury which sat in the case were 
each paid a guinea a day; and the soli- 
citors on each side were remunerated ac- 
cording to the length of the duration of the 
commission; so that of all the parties en- 
gaged in it none were interested in shor- 
tening the inquiry or in bringing it to an 
early termination. Formerly a very great 
abuse prevailed, to which he put a stop as 
soon as he became acquainted with it. At 
the end of each day the parties engaged 
under the commission assembled at some 
tavern or in the neighbourhood to partake 
of an entertainment at the expense.of the 
lunatic—refreshing themselves for their 
labours at the end of the day, according to 
the advice of the poet— 
“ Tu sapiens finire memento 
Tristitiam vitzque labores 
Molli, Plance, mero.” 

He had objected to the practical applica- 
tion of these lines in cases of lunacy. This 
expenditure he had already stated, was at 
the expense of the lunatic, or alleged luna- 
tic. After a verdict was obtained under 
the commission, the proceedings were trans- 
ferred to the office of a Master in Chancery, 
with all the expense, uncertainty, and delay 
which attended that ancient but worn-out 
and condemned establishment, By the 
Act of 1842, which he had introduced, all 
the business in lunacy was transferred to 
two Commissioners, named in the Act, who 
were both gentlemen of great learning and 
experience. When a commission is to be 
executed, one of them goes to the spot 
where the alleged lunatic resides, summons 
a jury, and presides over the inquiry. Af- 
ter the verdict is found, the Commissioner 
being on the spot, and surrounded by the 
relatives and friends of the lunatic, ex- 
amines them on vivd voce evidence, and 
obtains from them all the materials neces- 
sary for conducting and administering the 
affairs of the lunatic’s estate. He also 
ascertains who is the next of kin to the 
lunatic, who is his heir at law, what is the 
extent of his estate, what should be the 
nature of the allowance made him, and 
who are fit persons to be committees for 
his estate and person. All these matters 
were formerly to be established in the 
Master’s Office upon numerous affidavits, 
and at great expense to the lunatic’s 
estate; but now the Commissioners have 
interviews with the relations of the lunatic, 
and the arrangements are made in a man- 
ner agreeable to all the parties who hap- 
pen to be interested in the estate of the 
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lunatic. Such were the objects of the 
Act which he introduced. His noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Cottenham) opposed 
it; but only upon one ground. He said 
that it would be impossible to transact all 
the business in lunacy by two Commis- 
sioners. He (Lord oalkiaan differed 
from his noble and learned Friend on that 
point; and time and experience had since 
proved that he ( Lyndhurst) had 
formed a correct judgment of the powers 
of the Commissioners to transact business. 
Every commission is now executed within 
a few days from the time at which it is 
issued. All matters connected with the 
management of the lunatic’s estate are 
now transacted not in the Master’s Office, 
but in the office of the Commissioners. 
Except in the first year after the working 
of the Act, there never were any arrears 
of business in their office, In that year 
there certainly was an arrear, in conse- 
quence of an immense accumulation of 
business having been transferred from the 
Master's Office to theirs; but at the end 
of that year the arrear was worked off, 
none had accrued since, and the manner 
in which the business had been transacted 
had given satisfaction to all persons in the 
profession. He should. now proceed to ex- 
lain the alterations and extensions which 
a meant to propose in the present sys- 
tem on conducting business in lunacy. 
He had intended to propose them as 
soon as he had uired experience of 
the working of his Bill. He had, how- 
ever, given up the custody of the Great 
Seal before he could carry his intentions 
into effect, and since then everything had 
remained stationary. Now it was material 
to call the attention of their Lordships to 
the expense of managing the estate of a 
lunatic. In every instance where anything 
was to be done, an application must be 
made to the Lord Chancellor, not in his 
character and capacity of Lord Chancellor, 
but in his character and capacity of 
guardian of lunatics, acting under a war- 
rant from the Crown under the sign- 
manual. The Lord Chancellor made an 
order upon such an application, and a 
reference was then made to the Commis- 
sioner to inquire into the matter, He 
made his inquiry and report. Another ap- 
plication was then to be made to the Lord 
Chancellor for the confirmation of the 
report; and after the report was confirmed, 
another application to the Lord Chancellor 
was necessary to obtain an order to carry 
the report into execution. This circuitous 
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mode of proceeding was attended with 
great expense. Take, for instance the 
ease in which a lease was to be granted, 
reserving a rent of 201, a year. Applica- 
tion must be made to the Lord Chancellor; 
and what did their Lordships imagine was 
the average amount of expense necessary 
to obtain power to grant such a lease? It 
was about 607. or 70I., and it would not 
be less for granting a lease with a reserved 
rent of 20/. a year. Take also another 
instance where repairs were to be made. 
Nothing could be done without application 
to the Lord Chancellor, and where the re- 
pairs only amounted to 501., there would be 
a bill of costs to the same amount for ob- 
taining leave to make them. So, with 
respect to mauy other things, in adminis- 
tering the estate of the lunatic, in ap- 
pointing a new committee for his person 
or for his property, and for varying any 
former arrangement, and in fact in every 


.variety of cireumstance constantly occur- 


ring in the administration of every estate, 
expense must of necessity be incurred. 
To put an end to such expense, what was 
it that they recommended? He wished to 
eall the attention of the Lord Chancellor 
to a mode of proceeding which might put 
an end to this, somewhat similar to what 
had been done under the Winding-up Act, 
and under the Irish Chancery Act of last 
Session. What he proposed was, that in 
correspondence with the provisions of those 
two Acts, an order should be made in the 
first instance, not by the Lord Chancellor 
but by. the Master in Lunacy—that is, by 
the Commissioner in Lunacy, for he is 
known by both names—and that his order 
should be binding and conclusive on all 
parties, if it were not appealed from to 
the Lord Chancellor within a given time 
—say seven or ten days. In this way an 
immense saving of expense would be made. 
He had mentioned the Winding-up Acts 
and the Irish Chancery Act as authorities 
for the alterations which he recommended, 
and he trusted that his noble and learned 
Friend on the woolsack would consider his 
proposition. There was also another ma- 
terial point connected with the administra- 
tion of estates in lunacy. It did not ap- 
pear to him at all necessary that the com- 
mission should actually issue in all cases. In 
bankruptcy the commission was dispensed 
with, and the fiat was issued, and had the 
same effect as the commission. He pro- 
posed to follow this precedent—that the 
commission should be dispensed with, and 
that the fiat of the Lord Chancellor should 
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have the same effect as. the commission, 
More material still was the expense of the 
grant of the custody of the personal 
estate of the lunatic under the Great Seal. 
It cost 257. He proposed that that grant 
should not be continued, but that the order 
to the Commissioner, to which the Great 
Seal is affixed, should have the same effect 
as a grant from the Great Seal, whereby 
the whole expense would be saved. He came 
next to a consideration which was of more 
importance and of considerable difficulty, 
namely, the time of inquiry into the fact of 
lunacy by the Commissioner. That time often 
run to a very great length ; for although 
there might be no question of law in the case, 
there might be a conflict of evidence as to 
facts. The mode of proceeding was very 
simple. The counsel prosecuting the com- 
mission opens his case and ealls his wit- 
nesses. When that is done, the counsel 
appearing for the lunatic, or the alleged 
lunatic, also states his case and calls his 
witnesses. Then the counsel prosecuting 
the commission makes his reply and com- 
ments on the evidence. It is like an 
ordinary case at assizes. The length to 
which the inquiry runs arises from the 
conflict of evidence, and from the number 
of witnesses on one side or the other. 
For instance, a number of medical men 
are called on one side who affirm the 
lunacy, and this renders it necessary to 
call a number of medical men on the other 
side, if there be any who affirm the sanity. 
He did not know how this part of the in- 
quiry could be shortened. It must be left 
to the counsel prosecuting the commission 
to say what witnesses are required to es- 
tablish his case, and to the counsel on the 
other side to say what witnesses are neces- 
sary to establish the sanity of the alleged 
lunatic. You could not, then, shorten that 
part of the inquiry without incurring the 
risk of doing injustice. There was, how- 
ever, one consideration to which he wished 
to call the attention of his noble «and 
learned Friend on the woolsack, as cal- 
culated to abridge the extent of the in- 
quiry to a very considerable extent. The 
inquiry at present is not confined to the 
period when the commission issues, or to 
the time when the inquiry is going on— 
but it may go back for as many years of 
the alleged lunatic’s life as the Corimis- 
sioner thinks fit to examine into. The in- 
quiry is not limited as to this or that day ; 
but it may run through many years of a 
man’s whole life, and thus may be indefi- 
nitely prolonged. What advantage was 
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to be derived from this mode of proceeding 
was not apparent. Moreover, the finding 
of the jury upon such an inquiry was not 
conclusive upon any person who was not a 
party to it—for instance, if the lunatic has 
contracted a debt subsequently to the 
period to which the verdict applied, no- 
thing could prevent a creditor from going 
into a court of justice to prosecute his 
claim for it, or from attempting to estab- 
lish- the sanity of the lunatic at the period 
when he contracted it. The finding of the 
verdict of lunacy was merely primd facie 
evidence against the debt. The result of 
the first inquiry is not conclusive, and 
practically no advantage is derived from 
earrying back the inquiry to a period 
_ to the issue of the commission. 
Now supposing, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that some advantage arose from 
that mode of procedure, still it was not 
sufficient to compensate the expense entail- 
ed on the estate by the prolongation of the 
inquiry; and he (Lord Lyndhurst), there- 
fore, submitted it to the consideration of his 
noble and learned Friend on the woolsack, 
and of his other noble and learned Friends 
in that House, whether it was not advisable 
to abandon this part of the inquiry, or to 
reduce it within narrow limits, which might 
either be fixed or left to the diseretion of 
the learned person who conducted the in- 
quiry. There was also another material 
circumstance connected with the execution 
of the Commission, to which he wished to 
draw their Lordships’ attention—the ques- 
tion of costs. It sometimes happened that 
some individual got hold of the lunatic, or 
the alleged lunatic, and, under the pretence 
of protecting him, induced him to incur 
great expense, in order to put the costs of 
resisting the inquiry into his own pocket. 
Now, it was difficult to exercise control 
over conduct of this description; but he 
proposed that their Lordships should con- 
sider whether such a practice could not be 
checked by investing the Commissioner 
with a discretionary power to limit the 
costs as he thought proper, when he saw 
misconduct of this nature, and to award 
such an amount of them as would meet the 
justice of the case. He well knew that an 
impression had gone abroad that the length 
of the inquiries in cases of lunacy was in- 
tolerable. He had taken some pains to 
inquire into the facts connected with this 
point. In the last ten years not more than 
nineteen out of the great mass of Commis- 
sions had oceupied more than one day, and 
not more thar five had occupied more than 
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two days; so that the very long inquiries 
were a8 the general but the exceptional . 
cases. Their Lordships ought not to sup- 
ey that these very prolonged inquiries 
ad reference tu matters of lunacy only. 
Cases of similar length oceasi oceur- 
red both in the courts of common law and 
in those of equity, and they arose from a 
conflict of evidence. Not a long time 
there was a case of fraud in one of the 
Courts of Chancery which oceupied that 
Court for fifteen days. It was decided in 
that Court, and afterwards went before the 
Lords Justices on appeal, where it again 
occupied the same time. He had had some 
experience in the cases of which he spoke. 
‘etge Brovenam: Small o. Attwood. 
n one case a commission of lunacy 
issued, and only three or four hours were 
necessary to establish unsoundness of mind 
against the lunatic. Some time afterwards 
the case came before him as Lord Chancel- 
lor, when it was sought to set aside the 
Commission, on the ground that the lunatic 
had recovered his senses; and on this point 
there was a great conflict of evidence. Wit- 
nesses were brought from Paris to estab- 
lish the sanity of the lunatic. He had also 
been examined by several medical men in 
Paris, who upon affidavits declared him to 
be sane. ’ A similar inquiry was therefore 
instituted by medical men in England. 
Some of them declared the lunatie sane; 
others gave contrary evidence. The case 
was conducted before him as Lord Chan- 
cellor by his noble and learned Friend op- 
posite (Lord Truro), for Mr. Dyce Sombre, 
with his usual ability. There was no waste 
of time; there were no irrelevant topics in- 
troduced; but there was a great conflict of 
evidence. The inquiry was long, and he 
was ultimately of opinion that the sanity of 
Mr. Dyce Sombre was not established. 
After he had made up his mind on the sub- 
ject he had a long conversation upon dif- 
ferent topics with the lunatic, who appear- 
ed perfectly sane for some time, and he 
(Lord Lyndhurst) did not know what to 
make of the matter; but afterwards, Mr. 
Dyce Sombre) got excited, and said that 
he had been offered a Peerage by a certain 
nobleman on condition that he would not 
expose overtures which had been made to 
him by ladies of high rank and station. 
By-and-by the lunatic got more and more 
excited, and said there was no doubt of 
the fact. He (Lord Lyndhurst) asked him 
the name of the nobleman who had waited 
upon him; but he replied that the commu- 
nication had been a confidential one, and 
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that he could not venture to divulge it. As 
a matter of curiosity, he (Lord Lyndhurst) 
then asked the lunatie who the ladies were; 
but the reply was—that this was a pose of 
honour, and could not be disclosed; he still, 
however, adhered to the same story. Af- 
terwards another application was made be- 
fore Lord Cottenham to supersede the Com- 
mission, and the proceedings extended to 
the same length as before, the result being 
that that nobie Lord refused the applica- 
tion upon the evidence which came before 
him. In the early part of the inquiry, be- 
fore the issuing of the Commission, that 
gentleman had sent a challenge to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, He said to 
him, ** You must give me satisfaction. 
Meet mein Hyde Park. I shall expect to 
see you on a white charger. I myself 
shall meet you on a black charger.’’ This 
happened at an early part of the inquiry, 
the jury were satisfied of his insanity, but 
after two years he was supposed to have 
recovered his senses, and an application 
was made for a supersedeas. He men- 
tioned all these facts to show, that where 
there was a conflict of evidence like that 
which existed in the instance to which he 
had alluded, the case must be thoroughly 
heard, and that all that could be done to 
abridge such proceedings was to check the 
counsel from going into irrelevant matter. 
Another point to which he would call the 
attention of their Lordships was that of the 
jury. At present a jury of twenty-four 
were summoned; they were somewhat of 
the character of a grand jury, for it was 
sufficient if a majority of them agreed, In 
nineteen cases out of twenty there was no 
defence, and he could not understand why 
in these eases any jury should be sum- 
moned at all. He should propose, that 
after notice had been given as to the time 
of executing the Commission, unless a no- 
tice was served at the office that a jury 
was required to be summoned, he should pro- 
pose that no jury should be summoned, but 
that the Commissioner or Master in Lunacy 
should by himself decide the question. He 
thought, also, as the course of proceeding 
was different now from what it was for- 
merly, that less than twenty-four jurymen 
should be summoned in the cases that were 
defended. What the precise number ought 
to be, he should not at that moment deter- 
mine; that would be a subject for future 
inquiry. A noble and learned Friend of 
his had suggested that it would be better 
not to have a jury at all, but to leave the 
question as to the sanity of the lunatic to 
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be decided, even in a contested ease, by 
the learned person who should preside at 
the inquisition. Now, to such a course he 
(Lord Lyndhurst) must confess he had a 
strong aniee. He a that be- 
ore you dispossessed a man of his 

perty and restrained his person, hee 
leged lunatic had a right to have the 
question of his sanity decided by 9 jury. 
This proceeding insured publicity, it in- 
sured proper investigation, it was a 

protection to the lunatie, and he should 
be extremely sorry to see, in these dis- 
puted cases, a jury altogether dispensed 
with. There was another objection which 
might be urged to this suggestion. Upon 
no subject were so many different fancies 
and theories entertained as on the question 
what constituted unsoundness of mind. 
In a disputed case of sanity there were 
sometimes six medical gentlemen on the 
one side affirming the sanity, and six on the 
contrary declaring the insanity, of the 
alleged lunatic; and there would be a 
danger that the presiding officer might 
have a fancy, or theory, or some opinion 
on the subject, peculiar to himself. It 
would not be safe, therefore, in his opinion, 
to trust a decision in such a case to any 
single person; but the point should be sub- 
mitted to the judgment of men of plain 
understanding, empanelled in the form of 
a jury. Ithad been further suggested that 
it would be better to do away with these 
inquiries before a commission altogether, 
and let the question be decided by a Judge 
and jury at assizes or in London, according 
to the locality of the alleged lunatic. He 
did not know, however, that this would be 
an improvement in the system, even if the 
suggestion were practicable; and he was 
clearly of opinion that it would not be 
practicable. In the first place, it was ab- 
solytely necessary, upon an investigation 
of this kind, that the Judge and jury 
should see the lunatic. Usually they ex- 
amined him, putting questions with a view 
to test his soundness of mind, and the re- 
sult of that examination very often decided 
the whole issue of the inquiry. Now, how 
was this to be done at the assizes? It 
constantly happened that the lunatie could 
not be removed; his removal was very often 
attended with great pain; apd there was 
this further objection, that thé noise and 
excitement occasioned by the assizes would 
very materially increase the malady under 
which the subject of the inquiry laboured. 
At present the inquiries of a commission 
were generally carried on in the immediate 
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neighbourhood of the lunatic. It was 
often a matter of importance to examine 
the house in which he lived, the cireum- 
stances under which he was locally placed, 
what were his domestic habits, and all the 
details of his mode of living. How could 
a Judge and jury examine into all these 
details? The witnesses now, moreover, 
were usually examined on the spot on which 
they resided, and they were enabled to 
return to their ordinary occupations with- 
out trouble or much expense; but if the 
inquiry took place before a Judge at the 
assizes, all these witnesses must be re- 
moved to considerable distances from home, 
and the expense to the estate would be 
enormous. The inquiries at assizes, more- 
over, were not always very short. No Judge 
acted with more decision than the Lord 
Chief Justice in keeping counsel strictly 
within the line of their duty, and prevent- 
ing them from wasting the time of the 
Court; but on an inquiry of this kind be- 
fore his noble and learned Friend, con- 
— a disputed will, a case lasted for 
several days. His noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Campbell), with a perseverance 
and strength of mind peculiar to himself, 
sat for seventeen hours on the first day, 
for eighteen hours on the second day, and 
for fourteen hours on the three other days, 
almost destroying the jury, who were not 
equal in vigour to his noble and learned 
Friend, before the verdict was pronounced. 
He said, therefore, that, in the first place, 
as far as he could see, there would be no 
advantage in changing the tribunal, and, 
jn the next place, he believed it would 
be found impracticable and injurious, oc- 
casioning great expense to the lunatic, and 
narrowing also the means of investigation. 
Another point of considerable importance 
was as to the right of the alleged lunatic 
to a new traverse. The question was 
whether after a jury of 12, or more, had 
pronounced a person to be of unsound 
mind, he should have a right to carry the 
case before another jury, in order to vindi- 
cate his state of mind. On this point Lord 
Hardwicke and Lord Thurlow considered 
that the right was permissive, and at the 
discretion of the Court; while Lord Ross- 
lyn and Lord Eldon were of a different 
opinion, and thought the alleged lunatic 
sessed an absolute right of traverse. 
ord Cottenham decided according to the 
latter view, that it was an absolute right; 
and within two days from this time the 
same question had been again argued be- 
fore the noble and learned Lord who now 
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occupied the woolsack and the Lords Jus- 
tices, and they had pronounced an opinion 
corresponding with that given by Lord 
Cottenham. Although in the case before 
Lord Cottenham, he was satisfied with the 
propriety of the verdict, yet, on seeing the 
unatic, he felt he was bound to give 
him leave to traverse; and the same 
course had been adoptod by his noble 
and learned Friend on the woolsack. 
Now the reasons for allowing the ordj- 
nary traverse in the old times were quite 
apparent; but those reasons appeared to 
him no longer to exist. This inquiry 
under a commission was formerly an in- 
quiry to entitle the Crown to the custody 
of the person and estate of the lunatic; 
and it was originally eutirely an ex parte 
proceeding, in which the lunatic had no 
right to appear and protect himself by 
counsel, but was a mere passive instru- 
ment. That form of inquiry, however, no 
longer existed; the lunatic now had regular 
notice before the commission was opened; 
he had a right to attend in order to contest 
the evidence; and, in fact, it was like an or- 
dinary trial at the assizes. There seemed, 
therefore, now no reason whatever why, 
after the decision of the commission against 
the lunatic, he should have a right to carry 
the question before another tribunal, where 
it would be submitted to the decision of 
another jury. He therefore proposed to 
extinguish the absolute right of the lunatic 
to traverse, and indeed it was a question 
with him whether any other sort of traverse 
should be allowed. It might be left to the 
Lord Chancellor for the time being to exer- 
cise such discretion as he thought proper 
in such cases, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing anything injurious to the lunatic, either 
by ordering a new trial, or by any other 
way he might think fit. He should pro- 
pose, therefore, that traverse be alto 
ther disallowed as a matter of right. He 
had now made the observations and sug- 
gestions he wished to make with reference 
to the Acts of 1842 which he had intro- 
duced ; and he would now say a single 
word with respect to the Act of 1845. If 
@ person were confined in a licensed 
house under the certificate of a medical 
man, and continued in it for a month, one 
of the Commissioners, or the Master in 
Lunacy, might examine him, and ascertain 
whether he was of unsound mind; and if 
so, he would have a right to assume all 
the authority now exercised under com- 
mission, for the p of administering 
the estate of the lunatic. What he pro- 
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posed was, that the powers given by this 
Act should correspond with the powers 
given under a commission of lunacy. This 
was a subject to which he wished to call 
the, attention of his noble and learned 
Friend. He would conclude by stating 
that he knew his noble and learned Friend, 
the Lord Chancellor, was so anxious to in- 
troduce, as far as possible, perfection in 
every department of the administration of 
justice under his control, that he might 
safely leave the case in his hands. He 
(Lord Lyndhurst) was desirous of consult- 
ing and co-operating with him, for the pur- 
pose of carrying into effect as many of 
the suggestions he had made as he thought 
could be adopted consistently with the secur- 
ity of the lunatic and the advantage of the 
public. He should conclude by moving for 
various returns relating to the cost of a 
Commission in Lunacy and various other 
proceedings in Lunacy ; to the amount of 
fees paid in various named cases; and to the 
duration of inquiries under Commissions. 
The LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had not been at all aware of the particular 
topics which would be introduced by the 
noble and learned Lord who had just ad- 
dressed their Lordships; and although he 
had, of course, given the deepest attention 
to the statement he had made, yet it could 
not be expected that he should commit him- 
self at once to any of the numerous sug- 
gestions for the amendment of the exist- 
ing law which had been made by his noble 
and learned Friend. At the same time, 
he had no difficulty in saying that there 
were very few of those suggestions which 
did not appear to him to be worthy of very 
serious consideration. The great object to 
effect in lunacy proceedings was, in the 
first place, to secure a sufficient mainte- 
nance for the lunatic, which sometimes was 
the last thing thought of; and, in the next 
place, to save the lunatic’s estate from 
great expense; and any measure which 
proposed to carry out that twofold view 
could not fail to be very useful. Their 
Lordships were deeply indebted to his no- 
ble and learned Friend, not only for the 
manner in which he had introduced the 
subject to which he had just called atten- 
tion, but for the new tribunal in cases of 
lunacy which had been introduced by him 
in 1842, and which had been found to 
work admirably well; and the existence of 
that tribunal would énable their Lordships 
to carry into effect any future improve- 
ments with more facility.. The s 
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many and serious considerations. The 
great thing to accomplish now was to dis- 
courage the vast expense under commis- 
sions of lunacy. At present those commis- 
sidhs seemed to be issued, and maintained, 
and worked with a view to expense, and to 
the benefit of everybody but the lunatic; 
and the last thing thought of in many cases 
was the maintenance of the lunatic him- 
self. Most of the propositions of his noble 
and learned Friend might, it appeared to 
him, speaking on the moment, be readily 
adopted, and some of them were of very 
great importance. He agreed with him 
that it would be undesirable to abolish al- 
together trial by jury in cases of disputed 
lunacy—to say that they would take away 
the liberty and estate of the subject with- 
out the benefit of a jury was quite impos- 
sible; but this, he thought, was perfectly 
clear, that there were a great many cases, 
where there was no question as to the in- 
sanity, in which such a trial was an idle 
waste of money, at the expense of the 
lunatic himself whom you were seeking to 
protect. You protected him by this trial, 
indeed, but it was at the expense of his 
property; and you left him without the 
means of maintenance by a measure which 
was not of the slightest benefit to him. 
This was especially true as regarded luna- 
tics possessed of small property; in which 
case every care ought to be taken to avoid 
unnecessary expense. Under the last Act, 
the detention of a party in an asylum was 
considered as showing primd facie that he 
was properly a subject for the care of the 
Great Seal. That principle might certainly 
be extended—not to cases where the party 
was desirous of having a jury, but to the 
majority of cases, where no witnesses were 
examined, where the party was manifestly 
insane, utterly incompetent to take care of 
himself, and had very small property, hardly 
sufficient for his maintenance. In such 
eases the party ought not to be compelled 
to bear expensive litigation, the summon- 
ing of a jury, the examination of witnesses, 
and all the steps aptly and very properly 
applied to men of large means. If the 
Legislature provided for the safety of luna- 
ties of small estate, they must take care to 
avoid expense in the way pointed out. The 
question of traverse was one of very great 
difficulty. It was proposed, as he under- 
stood, that the Lord Chancellor for the 
time being, or any person holding the sign- 


| manual or warrant from the Crown, should 
h of | have perfect discretion in regard to appli- 


his noble and learned Friend had opened cations to traverse; and he was to decide 


Lord Lyndhurst 
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whether or not there was to be a new trial. 
Now, he thought there were objections to 


such a’proposal. Take the case which had 
just been decided—that of Mrs. Cumming. 


It oceupied the attention of a jury for ®ix- | | 


teen days; and if the Lord Chancellor, or 
other person empowered, was to exercise a 
discretion in the way pointed out, he would 
necessarily have to go through all the evi- 
dence taken before the jury, and the whole 
of that evidence must be copied for the 
counsel and the court, for the purpose 
of making the application; and, after oc- 
eupying as many days before the Lord 
Chancellor as it did before a jury, if it 
should be at last decided that the case was 
a doubtful one, the whole case must be sent 
to another jury, to be tried over again. 
There were very few cases—certainly not 
the one in question—in which the alleged 
lunatic’s property would bear that expense. 
The question was open to all sorts of diffi- 
culty. It had been suggested that there 
might be a trial at nisi prius. Now, there 
was nothing he should more object to, in 
general cases, than to the trial of a question 
of sanity at nist prius: and, as to the ap- 
pearance of lunatics at Assizes to be. ex- 
amined by the Judge and jury, which was 
absolutely necessary—he never knew it 
neglected, and it ought never to be neg- 
lected—it was likely, setting aside the 
inconvenience and expense of the proceed- 
ing, to have a most injurious influence in 
exciting and irritating the minds of those 
alleged to be insane. His noble and learn- 
ed Friend had not overstated his (the Lord 
Chaneellor’s) anxiety to perfect the admin- 
istration of justice. There was no man 
more anxious than he was to save expense 
tothe lunatic’s estate, while at the same time 
sufficient protection was afforded to the lu- 
natic himself; and when he was in another 
place he had devoted much attention to this 
particular subject. He had inspected himself 
a large number of the lunatic asylums; he 
had examined all the details, and he believed 
that his labour had not been thrown away. 
He could not, however, promise to enter at 
present into the large field of inquiry into 
which the noble and learned Lord had in- 
vited him; although he should be ready to 
do so as. soon as he had disposed of that 
other quéstion of law reform relating to 
the Court of Chancery. He repeated that 
it would be impossible for him to answer 
at once all the demands made upon his 
time; and it would be therefore necessary 
to reserve for the present the consideration 
of this subject. He would, however, at 
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some future time, cordially join his noble 
and learned Friend in the endeavour to 
effect some satisfactory improvement in 
the present administration of justice in 


unacy. 

San LYNDHURST said, that ‘with 
regard to the traverse, according to the 
present system it was necessary to go 
through the same forms and the same ex- 
aminations as were incumbent upon the 
original trial. In applications for new 
trials in the Common Law Courts, they 
were never granted unless at the recom- 
mendation of the Judge who presided at 
the trial at nisi prius. 

Lorp TRURO: I fully concur in the 
expediency and importance of reviewing 
the present course of judicial proceedings 
in matters of Lunacy, as I am convinced 
that that course requires and will admit of 
considerable improvement. I have had se- 
veral communications with different officers 
connected with the administration of the 
law in that department, and I perceive 
that several of my noble and learned 
Friend’s remarks apply to matters and sug- 
gestions which I have brought under his at- 
tention; and although I do not think the 

resent occasion is the best calculated to 
ead to a satisfactory investigation of the 
merits of those suggestions, I beg your 
Lordships’ permission to make a few ob- 
servations upon that part of my noble and 
learned Friend’s speech which referred to 
the suggestion of dispensing with the hold- 
ing of inquisitions in lunacy as at present 
practised; but I hope that at some future 
opportunity the subject will receive consi- 
derate attention. The manner in which 
my noble and learned Friend has referred 
to the suggestions which I brought to his 
attention, does not appear to me calculated 
to convey an accurate impression of their 
nature and effect; and in order to do justice 
to them, it will be necessary to advert to 
the present course of proceeding to which 
those suggestions apply. Your Lordships 
have heard that application for commis- 
sions of lunacy are made to the Lord 
Chancellor, supported by affidavits affirm- 
ing the lunacy; and if the affidavits pre- 
sent reasonable grounds for the proceeding, 
the commission issues as of course, unless 
a caveat shall have been entered, that is, 
unless notice shall have been given that 
the issuing of the commission is opposed. 
In the latter case, affidavits are usually 
produced in explanation or contradiction of 
those made in support of the application; 
and the matter is discussed before the 
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Lord Chancellor, generally at considerable 
length, with several counsel on each side, 


and of course at & great expetise. The 
discti8sion generally terminates by the 
Lord Chancellor directing the alleged luna- 
tie to be visited by one or more physicians, 
approved by him, and whose report greatly 
influences the decision whether a commis- 
sion shall issue: The next step, after the 
commission has issued, is the summoning 
& jury before the Master in Lunacy, when 
the fact of lunacy is investigated upon vivd 
voce examinatioti of witnesses. In uncon- 
tested cases this inquiry rarely occupies 
more than one meeting: The lunacy is, I 
may say, universally found by the jury; 
after which, the ordinary proceedings fol- 
low, of appointing committees and arran- 
ging the future management of the lunatic 
and his estate. The cost of the proceed- 
ing up to the taking this inquisition in such 
uncontested casés is about 2007. Upon 
taking the inquisition in contested cases, 
the witnesses, in support of the alleged 
lunacy and against it, are examined vivd 
voce before the Master and jury; generally, 
two counsel appear on each side, and some- 
times more; the inquiry lasts two or three 
days; and very frequently much longer, and 
the expense Jttending the inquiry is very 
considerable, amounting often to several 
hundreds of pounds. This, your Lordships 
will observe, is the sécond lengthened 
inquiry a8 to the fact of lunacy. The 
verdict in contested aé in uncontested luna- 
cies is alniost invariably in support of the 
lunacy. But, notwithstanding these two 
decisions, it is competent to the advisers 
of the lunatic still further to contest the 
lunacy by what is called a traverse; that 
is; by denying the correctnéss of the pre- 
vious verdict; and; in such ease, a third 
inquiry takes place upon a trial at nisi 

ts beforé a Common Law Judge and 
jury. Such trials seldom fail to occupy 
& Considerable time, numerous witnesses 
are examined, and a very great expense 
inéurréd. Upon this occasion, as upon the 
inquisition, the alleged lunatic may be 
examined by the Court and jury. A per- 
Sotial examination generally does take place 
before the Master, and sometimes, but 
rarely, at nisi prius. 

In considering the expediency of con- 
tinuing this course of proceeding—that 
is, first & contest before the commission 
issties, upon conflicting affidavits, whether 
a primd facie case of lunacy is established; 
secondly, after the commission has issued, 
the taking the inquisition before the jury 

Lord Truro 
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and Master; and; thirdly, the trial of the 
traverse—it is a material fact that during 
the last forty years thére is not # single 
instance of the verdict upon the trial of 
thé traverse jury being contrary to the 
verdict upon the inquisition. 

To apply these facts to the suggestions 
adverted to, your Lordships should know 
that the average humber of commissions 
annually issued is forty; the proportion con- 
tested is; upon the average, five. One of 
my suggestions has been, that in the thirty- 
five uncontested cases, the inquisition should 
be dispensed with, and the expense thereby 
saved, the amount of which, upon small 
estates, bears very heavily; In such cases 
the proceeding is ex parte, the evidence is 
always all on one side, and the result 
invariably in affirmanece of the lunacy. 
Against this suggestion my noble and lear- 
ned Friend, and some other noble Lords, 
exclaim that it will not be a safe or wisé 
proceeding to allow a person to be re- 
strained and dispossessed of his property 
without the alleged lunacy being decided 
by ajury. This objection does not seem 
very consistent with my noble and learned 
Friend’s previous statement, that in nine- 
teen cases out of twenty it is questionable 
whether there should be a jury at all, and 
that he should propose; that after notice 
that the commission was to be executed, 
there should be no jury summoned un- 
less some one required it. This propo- 
sition comprises the full extent of danger 
which the objection to my suggestion pre- 
sumes to exist. But in such, in truth, 
uncontested cases, the commission is pro- 
secuted by the friends of the alleged luna- 
tie, no one objecting; and I do not per- 
ceive upon whom the notice would be served, 
and by whom the requisition for the jury 
should be made; and; as the matter at pre- 
sent proceeds, the alleged lunatic derives 
fo protection whatever from the proceed- 
ing, the only evidence heard being that 
which may be produced by those prosecut- 
ing the commissidn; and, practically; no 
publicity attends such inquiries. Further, 
the objection is made in forgetfulness of 
the actual state of the law, because, as 
the law now is, individuals may be dispos- 
sessed of their property, and their persons 
restrained; without the verdict of a juty. 
I allude to the statute of 8 & 9 Vict., 
6: 100, s. 95. By that Act, alleged luna- 
ties may be confined upon certain certifi- 
cates, and after twelve months’ detention 
the Lord Chancellor may, upon the 
of the Master in Lunaty of the fact of the 
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lunacy, appoint committees of such per- 
sen. That statute has been extensively 
acted upon, and the only complaint that I 
have ever heard respecting it; has been 
that it does not go fer enough, itiasumeh 
as the power of the Lord Chancellor ex- 
tends only over the application of the in- 
come of the lunatic’s estate, 

I, therefore, feel persuaded that the sug- 
gestion of the expedieney of dispensing 
with the inquisition in the ease of uncon- 
tested lunacies, is well deserving of consid- 
eration. , 

In eases of contested lunacies, I think 
the suggestion is entitled to still greater 
weight, as, in such eases, the inquisi- 
tion is as useless, and more mischievous 
than in others. It occasions great ex- 
pensé, and coneludes nothing. The sug- 
guestion is, that if a primd facie case 
is made for the commission to issue, 
and the alleged lunatie is advised still 
further to contest the lunacy, that it 
should be competent for him so to do with- 
out the intermediate inquisition upon an 
issue to be direeted by the Court, such 
issue to be tried in the same form as the 
traverse is now tried. I have not heard, 
either to-night or at any other time, any 
remark tending in the least degree to prove 
that the slightest benefit in such eases re- 
sults from the inquisition. I could not 
very distinctly collect my noble and Jearned 
Friend’s meaning; but, as far as I uhder- 
stood his position, it was, that instead of 
the alleged lunatic having the opportunity 
of contesting the fact of lutiacy upon a trial 
in open court at nisi prius, the conelusive 
inquiry upon the fact should take place be- 
fore the Master in Lunacy, whether with 
or without a jury, Now it appears to me 
that my noble and learned Friend adopts 
the suggestion of having but one inquiry, 
but he prefers that whieh seems to me to 
be the less satisfactory mode of inquiry. 
The verdict of a jury upon a trial in the 
ordinary open court of justice of the coun- 
try, before one of the superior Judges, and 
& jury impanelled in the ordinary way, will 
ever be received with more respect and 
satisfaction than an inquity before the 
Master as suggested. But the substance 
of my suggestion is, that there should not 
be two inquiries. Take either thé one or 
the other, whichever may be thought best; 
but the two inquiriés tend to unnecessary 
expense; and | repeat that the fact that 
during forty years the verdiet has been the 
same way upon both inquiries, is by no 
means unimportant. The injury to the 
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estate by the delay, by the trial of the tras 
verse, is not limited to the mere expense. 
| But the uncertainty whether in the result 
the lunacy will be established, always ocea- 
sions loss and ineonvenience in the eollee- 
tion and management of the estate. 

The objection that it would be improper 
to restrain the liberty, or interfere with 
the property, of an alleged lunatic, without 
affording him the protection of a verdiet, 
does not seem sanctioned by the Legisla- 
ture, as the statute of 8 & 9 Vict., cap. 
100, allows such restraint and interference 
without any such protection. In truth, the 
inquisition seems to have originated from 
considerations which no longer dictate the 
same caution, or require attention. By very 
old law, the Crown was entitled to the 
benefit of the incomes of all idiots, the 
idiot being maintained, and it was the duty 
of the eseheators, upon behalf of the Crown, 
to inquire after and take ion of 
what the Crown was entitled to; but as 
thé title of the Crown always depended 
upon matter of record, the escheators held 
inquisition in order to ascertain by a vers 
dict the fact of the idiocy, and the naturé 
and description of the property of which 
the idiot was possessed, and of which it 
had beeome the duty of the escheator or 
sheriff, on behalf of the Crown, to take 
possession. By this proceeding the title 
of the Crown was manifested by the record 
founded upon the verdict of a jury, and 4 
seizure uipon behalf of the Crown, upon an 
unfounded pretence of lunacy, was pres 
vented. 

In the case of lunacy, the Crown was 
also authorised to take possession of the 
property of a lunatic, but without having 
any beneficial interest in it; the Crown 
being only trustee, and liable to account ; 
but for the same reason that no title could 
be asserted upon behalf of the Crown, ex- 
cept upon matter of record, the inquisition 
was held. 

In the present state of society, the pro- 
ceedings in relation to idiots and lunatics 
never emanate from the Crown, but inva- 
riably from thé family or friends, and the 
reason for the inquisition no longer exists. 
If any case should arise in which proceed- 
ings should be taken by the Crown; the 
existing course of proceeding may remain. 

I would further observe, that the same 
reasons do not eontinue to exist whieh for- 
merly might be urged for the double in- 
quiry before a jury. According to the 
theory of the law, tle first opportunity 





whieh the alleged lunatic has the power by 
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right of contesting the fact of lunacy, is 
upon the trial of the traverse. The inqui- 
sition is, in contemplation of law, an ea- 
~ proceeding, upon which the party 

no right to be heard. In practice, 
however, the party is allowed to — 
and contest the fact of lunacy, if he 
thinks fit, but he is not bound to do so. 
I do not, therefore, suggest that the lunatic 
shall be deprived of that mode of contest- 
ing the lunacy, to which he is now by law 
entitled; but only to dispense with the in- 
termediate proceeding, which is binding 
and conclusive upon nobody. Another, and 
what appears to be one of the most im- 
portant points in lunacy requiring consid- 
eration, is, the comparatively great expense 
which the proceedings cast upon the poorer 
estates of lunatics. 

I cannot here omit to remark upon the 
great benefit conferred upon the public by 
my noble and learned Friend in the Act 
which he procured to be passed in the year 
1842, and by the consequent orders. The 
effect of that statute has been most bene- 
ficial in diminishing expense, and also by 
facilitating proceedings. 

By recent alterations all the officers in 
the lunacy jurisdiction are paid by salary, 
and all fees are paid into the suitors’ fund, 
which fund bears the expense of admin- 
istering the jurisdiction. That expense 
amounts to 7,000/. a year, and the fees 


barely equal that amount. There are 497 | d 


lunatics’ estates under the jurisdiction of 
the Great Seal. The aggregate income of 
those estates is 317,493/. Of those— 


A year. A year. 
100 are under £100 | 27 are under £1,500 
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46 ...c0000-. 400 D csocececonee 4,008 
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The mode which has been suggested for 
relieving the small estates, will be by abol- 
ishing all fees of the nature of those now 
paid; and the expenses of administering 
the jurisdiction should be raised by a per- 
centage, varying according to the amount 
of the income, making the estates bear an 
expense more in proportion to the benefit 
derived from the protection of the Court, 
than at present takes place, the fees paid 
by large and small estates being now the 
same. Iam aware that there are objec- 
tions against this plan; but if the object of 
relieving the small estates be as desirable 
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to be obtained as I estimate it to be, I 
doubt if any more just and practicable plan 
.can be suggested. 

As it appeared to me that my noble and 
learned Friend had not placed the sugges- 
tions made to him upon which he re- 
marked, in the light in which they ought 
to be viewed, I have troubled your Lord- 
ships with this explanation; and I have 
only to repeat that I think the whole sub- 
ject of the administration of lunacy is of 
great interest and importance, but I much 
fear that some of the evils which attend it 
are unavoidable. So far as concerns the 
practical administration, nothing can be 
more satisfactory than that which depends 
upon the Masters in Lunaey, with regard 
to whom I may affirm that the opinion of 
the Judges and practitioners is uniform, 
that these duties are discharged with the 
utmost intelligence, discrimination, - and 
diligence. I have no doubt the subject 
will receive the efficient consideration of 
my noble and learned Friend upon the 
woolsack, and of my noble and learned 
Friend who has again brought the subject 
under the notice of your Lordships; and I 
should be much gratified should it be in 
my power to afford any assistance in the 
endeavours of my noble and learned Friends 
to improve the administration of justice in 
this department. 

a Cocstisa, agreed to; Returns or- 


MR. ROBERT OWEN. 


Lorp BROUGHAM presented a Peti- 
tion from Robert Owen, Esq., to which he 
begged the attention of their Lordships. 
This gentleman had often before petitioned 
the House, and last Session he (Lord Brou- 
gham) had presented his statement, and 
it had received the attention of the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Lansdowne), 
then representing the Government in that 
House, although he had not consented to 
the proposition of appointing a Committee 
to examine Mr. Owen’s plans. Whatever 
differences of opinion might prevail as to 
Mr. Owen’s peculiar views on some most 
important subjects, and although neither 
their Lordships nor himself might agree 
with him, all must consider with respect a 
man who has devoted a long life and an 
ample fortune to promoting the views which 
he conscientiously holds touching the best 
means of improving the condition of his 
fellow-creatures. He is convinced that 
he is possessed of information, and that 
he has drawn from his long experience 
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and extensive observation, conclusions of 
essential importance to the well-being of 
society; and he is desirous of communicat- 
ing these before he departs from this scene 
ye a now reached the age of above 
fourscore. He prays that your Lord- 
ships may examire him before a Com- 
mittee, or otherwise aid him in pro- 
mulgating and recommending his plans. 
Personal interest in this matter he can 
have none—save the satisfaction of re- 
flecting that he has contributed to the 
good of mankind, and 9 a to incul- 
eating the principles and the feelings of 
universal benevolence, of true charity, and 
of peace and good will to all. He (Lord 
Brougham) had said, that on some im- 
portant questions there no doubt prevailed 
great difference of opinion with Mr. 
Owen ; but no man being more tolerant 
towards others than he was, and none 
being more patient of contradiction, might 
fairly expect the like measure of forbear- 
ance towards his own peculiar views. 
There was one subject, however, on which 
no man could differ with Mr. Qwen— 
he meant education. In that most im- 
portant matter, he was a great and an 
undisputed benefactor of his country. He 
was the founder of infant schools, at least 
as far as the United Kingdom was con- 
cerned. Into the question whether or not 
—unknown to him it was, if at all—he had 
been anticipated by the venerable pastor 
Oberlin, in Ban de la Roche, in Alsace— 
he (Lord Brougham) would not enter. That 
Mr. Owen, near half a century ago, had 
first founded these institutions, of inesti- 
mable value, in Scotland, from whence they 
were transplanted into England and Ireland, 
was past all doubt, and a greater service 
never had been rendered to society. He 
moved that the petition be read. 
House adjourned to Thursday next. 


— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 30, 1852. 


Mixvres.] Prsuic Buis.—1° Law of Wills 
Amendment; Protection of Inventions Act, 
1851 (Extension of Term), 
2° Law of Evidence (Scotland). 





NATIONAL DEFENCE—COMMERCIAL 
STEAM NAVY. 
Mr. ANDERSON :* Sir, I rise to call 
the attention of the House to the Report 
of a Select Committee, which was ap- 
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inted on my Motion, in the Session of 
Ye9— 


“To inquire into the practicability of provid- 
ing, by means of the commercial steam marine of 
the country, a reserve steam Navy, promptly avail- 
able for the national defence, when req vd 
And I propose to conclude by moving the 
following lution, namely — 

“ That it is the opinion of this House, that in 
order the better to provide for the public safety, to 
economise the public resources, and to preserve 
peace, it is desirable that measures should be 
adopted, with a view to render the commercial 
steam navy promptly available for the national 
defence, in case of emergency.” 
Sir, in bringing forward this Motion, I feel 
it to be necessary to state to the House 
some practical facts in support and ex- 
—- of it. And, although I feel that 

have but sli,at claims on the notice of 
hon. Members, from any ability which I 
possess for addressing them, yet I trust 
they will favour me with their indulgent 
attention to these facts, because, Sir, I 
think they will show that the object to 
which they relate is scarcely second, in 
public and national importance, to any 
question which can be submitted to the 
consideration of this House. Sir, the 
recent violent and extraordinary political 
changes which have occurred on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, but more particularly in 
France, have led to considerable apprehen- 
sion and solicitude in the public mind as to 
our means of defence, in the possible event 
of a hostile aggression or invasion of this 
country, by our neighbours on the other side 
of the Channel. Hence, we have a Militia 
Bill introduced into this House, proposals for 
establishing associations called Rifle Clubs, 
and other measures for resistance, should 
the French land upon our shores. Now, 
Sir, without wishing to raise a question, on 
this occasion, as to the expediency or other- 
wise of these measures, I consider that, in 
adopting them in the first instance—while, 
as I propose to show, we have overlooked 
means which are in our power to prevent 
any hostile force from landing—we have 
begun, as it were, at the wrong end. I 
submit, Sir, that we ought to direct our 
attention, first and foremost, to meeting 
our enemy on that element on which we 
have always been acéustomed to conquer, 
and by those means which have ever been 
considered our best bulwarks of national 
defence—our Navy and our maritime re- 
sources. 

An opinion has been broached, and 
pretty widely circulated, that the intro- 
tion of steam navigation has divested us 
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of the advantages which we previously de- 
rived from our insular position—that wé are 
now more exposed to invasion. But, Sir, 
T eonsider that nothing ean be more fal- 
laéious thai sith ah opinion, I thaintain 
that We afe riore invulierable, if we only 
choose to make use of the means at our 
command, to any army landing upon our 
shores, than we ever were at any period of 
our history, 

Why, Sir, assuming, as I have a right 
to do, that after the enormous expenditure 
which has been made upon our regular 
Navy, it is at least equal, and ought to be 
superior, te the French navy. Look at 
the contrast which the commereial steam 
navies of the two countries present. For 
every private or commercial steam vessel 

ssed by Franee, we have twenty. The 

nited Kingdom has now about 1,300 
steam vessels, of all classes, in her ecom- 
mercial steani navy, amounting to about 
300,000 tons, and 100,000 horse power of 
machinery. There is searcely one of these 
vessels but what can earry an armament fit 
to render it efficient for coast defence. In 
support of this assertion, I beg to quote 
the evidence given before the Select Com- 
mittée to which I have alluded, by no less 
an authority than Captain Chads, of the 
Royal Navy, commanding the Excellent, 
gunnery ship, that ship forming, indeed, 
the s¢hool of naval gunnery for the Royal 
Navy. He states thus: 


“ Ts it your opinion that somé of the smaller 
vessels might bé made capable of carrying 4 
long 24 or 4 long 18-pounder amidships, that 
is, what is technically called a ‘Long Tom,’ and 
might, in some events, be made useful ‘—I would 
have no armament under a 32-pounder, and I be- 
lieve there is no steamer that we have that can- 
not carry a 32-pounder of one description or the 
other, 


“The smallest that we have ?— The very 
smallest steamer. I do not think that there is a 
steamer upon the river, of any kind, that will not 


carry a 32-potinder.” 


In the suggestions, howéver, which I am 
about to submit to the Howse, I do not 
propose to extend the arrangements therein 
contained to anything like the whole of our 
commercial steamers; a small proportion 
ef thérh, I consider, will suffice for the ob- 
jeet in view. * 
Steamers of from 400 up to 800 or 
1,000 tons, have been stated, on competent 
evidence, which I will presently quote, to 
be able to carry the heavy traversing or 
ivot guns used in Her Majesty’s steamers. 
ow; if the Government were to make ar- 
rangements with the owners of 100, 150, 
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or 200 of these vessels, in the manner I 
am about to point out, and to the effeet 
that they should have the fittings requisite 
to enable them to receive a heavy arma- 
ment; immediately they were required to 
do so; also that they should be replaced at 
the disposal of the Government whenever 
required—the owners, in such case, to be in- 
demnified for their being so taken and used, 
by the award of competent arbitrators té 
be mutually appointed by the Government 
and the owners of the ship—a means of 
coast defence, so far as ships are concerned, 
would be provided, sufficient to meet any 
= attempt at invasion of our shores; 

n short, I wish to apply the same arrange- 
ment to the steam vessels employed in out 
coasting and short over-sea trade, as the 
Government already have with the private 
steam vessels employed in the Oeean Con: 
tract Paeket service; and I may here also 
state that the steam vessels which I now 
have in view are exclusive of the Contract 
Packets. These vessels will be; and, in 
many instances which I could mention, 
have been, most valuable auxiliaries in hos- 
tile operations; but a great number of them 
being on distant foreign stations, and en- 
gaged in a service which a state of hostili- 
ties would render more important than ever, 
they could not, at least the greater num- 
ber of them eould not, be made available 
for coast defence. 

Now, Sir, the mode in which I think thé 
arrangements in question might be most 
readily effeeted, would be something like 
this: I would suggest that the Admiralty 
should issue notices to the Steam Com- 
panies, that they (the Admiralty) were pre- 
pared to receive tenders from such owners 
of steam vessels as might be willing, for a 
consideration, to fit their vessels for receiv- 
ing guns, and to place them at the disposal 
of the Government, if they should at any 
time be required for the national defence. 
On receiving sueh tenders as might be con- 
sidered eligible, the fittings would be placed 
in the vessels under the direction of a com- 
petent person. And here I may observe, 
that since 1849, when my Committee sat, 
the progress of mechanieal science has been 
such, in fitting these heavy guns, that the 
ordinary class of merehant steamers, which 
it was then estimated would cost from 
5001. to 600/. in additional strengthenings 
to enable them to carry.these guns, require 
now no strengthening, except a post to re- 
ceive the socket for the pivot of the ¢ar- 
riage, and two very small beams, techni- 
ale ealled carlings, which, together with 
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the eye-bolts and traversing sweeps on the 
déek; will cost only from 501; to 1501., or 
for the very largest class of ship and gun; 
2001. I can, indeed, find a private tratles- 
man; who will undertake to fit any number 
of vessels on these terms; and considering 
the trifling amount of it, I consider it would 
simplify the arrangement; if the Govern- 
ment were to fit the vessels at thé publie 
expense; instéad of paying the owners ah 
annual premium for the outlay; especiall 
when it is considered that from 10,0002, 
to 20,0007. would probably fit up from 100 
to 200 steaniers. Now, the vessels being 
thus prepared; I propose that armaments 
should be selected for them from the Ord- 
nance Stores; from whenee, I assume, there 
would be no difficulty in providing them; 
that they should be marked with the name 
of the auxiliary stéam vessels to which they 
eottespdnd, and be plaeed either at the 
ports td and from which the vessels usually 
ply, or under any other arrangement whieh 
would best facilitate the prompt arming of 
the vessels. Well, Sir; we have hére the 
materiel in ships and armaments of an 
Auxiliary Steam Navy. The next ques- 
tion which naturally arises is, how is this 
auxiliary fleet to be manned? I answer 
to this; that you will get the most a 
tant part of their manning—the skilled 
portion of their crews, required for the 
navigation of the vessels—with the vessels, 
Their mercantile officers, engineers, and 
erews, there is evidence to show, would 
volunteer to serve in the vessels; and thus, 
if you were to select, say two hundred ves- 
sels, you would have with them from eight 
to ten thousand men, engineers, and offi- 
cers, all skilled in their navigation. The 
remainder of their crews, which might 
required to make up a war complement, 
might, I think, be supplied, first, from the 
Coast Guard, in which there are about six 
thousand men. These men would not be 
required on shore, in case of the contem- 
plated emergency, as the steamers them- 
selves would form a coast guard against 
smuggling. A corps of sea fencibles might 
be formed out of the fishermen or maritime 
ulation of our coasts. ut; Sir; even 
Pi ing these two sourees,; where would be 
the difficulty in finding a sufficient number 
of men to man this auxiliary fleet out of the 
230,000 seamen which our merchant ser- 
vice now employs ? ith the offer of a 
bounty and good wages, no difficulty would 
be experienced, especially for a temporar. 
serviee, as this would necessarily be. 
have oniitted to advert to another class of 
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the skilled portion of the crews, namely, 
the gunners. Two trained gunners wo 

be required for each of the heavy gins to 
be cartied by these vessels. , T be. 
lieve, could be readily furnished from that 
ony useful corps, the Marine Artillery, 
and also from the school of Naval Gunner 


in the Excellent, at Portsmouth. For 
what I may eall the fightin part.o He 
officers, our half-pay Navy list, I think, 


furnishes ample room for selection, Such, 
Sir, is an outline of the plan which I would 
suggest for forming out of our commercial 
steam marine a reserve force for the na- 
tional defenee, in case of emergency, I 
will now ask the attention of the House to 
one or two short extracts from the evidence 
taken before this Committee of 1849, dh 
two points, which I consider to be of much 
importance, namely, the capability of mer- 
chant steamers for carrying and using 
heavy armaments; and the willingness of 
the mercantile officers and crews to setve 
in them, in the event of their being required 
for the national defence. Before ing 
these extracts, I feel it to be necessary, 
however, at this stage of my statement, to 
detain the House for @ moment or two, 
on a matter which, although personal to 
myself, I consider of some public import- 
ance. 

When, Sir, I moved for the appoiitment 
of the Committee referred to, it was rather 
industriously insinuated and circulated, that 
I had some private interest of my own to 
serve in doing so; and that impression re- 
mains on the minds of many, whose atten- 
tion has been drawn to the subject, I be- 
lieve, to this day, Now, I consider the 
statement of one faet will suffice to remove 
such an impression. That fact, Sir, is, 
that I haye no direct or indirect personal 
interest in any steam vessel, or steam 
navigation company, éxcept the extensive 
enterprise with which I am publiely known 
to be connected—the Peninsular and Oi- 
ental Company. The vessels of that Coni- 
pany are already, by the terms of the Coni- 
pany’s Charter of Incorporation and Con- 
tracts for the Mail Service, undér similar 
engagements, as to their liability to be ap- 
propriated for the public service in case of 
need, to those whic I now propése to be 
extended to the coasting steamers. After 
this statement, even weré the arrange- 
ments I suggest calculated to involve ari 
very lucrative benefit to steam-shij whers, 
—which they certainly do not—I trast I 
shall stand acquitted of any sordid motive 
in bringing forward this subject; and I aé- 
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sure the House that I should not have 
thought it worth while to trouble it for a 
moment with this digression, had it not 
been that I was unwilling that the due 
consideration of so important a public ob- 
ject should be exposed to any prejudice, 
y the supposition that it had been put 
forward for the purpose of subserving some 
private interest of its advocate. 

I now, Sir, beg to read the extracts 
from the evidence taken by the Com- 
mittee. That of Captain Chads, which I 
have already quoted, established, I think, 
the fact that there are scarcely any of our 
commercial steam vessels that are not-ca- 
pable of carrying pivot or traversing 
guns. There is the evidence of another 
very competent person, with regard to a 
larger class of steam vessels, namely, 
Mr. Engledue, formerly gunnery-lieutenant 
of the Excellent, and to which post he 
was promoted, for his efficiency in naval 
gunnery, by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Ripon, when First Lord of the 
Admiralty. Mr. Engledue has also the 
advantage of an extensive practical ac- 

uaintance with the capabilities of mercan- 
tile steam vessels, having commanded se- 
veral of them; of different classes, and 
being now naval superintendent at South- 
ampton of the Oriental Company's fleet. 
He states that he considers nearly the 
whole of our sea-going steamers capable 
of armament, and that, according to their 
sizes and scantlings, guns of a certain size, 
weight, and bore, may be placed in them; 
and subsequently, that second-class sized 
steam vessels, namely, from 500 to 800 tons, 
are capable of carrying 68-pounder guns 
in addition to the 32-pounders; and that 
with very few additional fittings, Coasting 
steamers, 200 to 400 tons, can carry heavy 
32-pounders pivot guns. 

Another witness, Mr. Andrew Lamb, su- 
periniendent engineer of the same Com- 
pany, and who has, during nearly his 
whole life, been practically and extensively 
acquainted with the habits and feelings of 
the engineers and others employed in 
merchant steamers, says that there would 
be no difficulty whatever in the engineers 
entering Her Majesty’s service, in the 
event of their steamers being converted into 
vessels of war; they would require nothing 
but an understanding that in the event of 
their receiving any bodily injury they shall 
receive the same consideration as is granted 
to the service generally. And subsequently, 
Mr. Lamb addressed a letter to the Chair- 
man, stating that he had had a meeting 
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with all the engineers in a certain port, and 
they had unanimously expressed their wil- 
lingness to act under Government orders 
in the case of emergency. 

I will not fatigue hon. Members by 
reading any further extracts, although I 
may observe, that the blue book which 
I now hold in my hand would repay a 
perusal by any hon. Member who may 
desire to be more thoroughly acquainted 
with this question, inasmuch as it contains, 
in its rather unpretending bulk, I venture 
to assert, as great a number of valuable 
practical facts as any book of its size 
which has been, like it, consigned to the 
shelves of the Library. I will now, Sir, 
come to the verdict pronounced by the 
Committee, after a full and careful investi- 
gation of the facts submitted to it. The 
Committee, I think it right to state, was 
obtained with the consent of Her Ma- 
jesty’s late Government. The Members 
of it were nominated consequently by 
themselves, or with their concurrence. 
And here are the names of the Members 
who served upon it :— 

Mr. Arthur Anderson. 

Capt. the Hon. M. F. 
Berkeley. 

Lord John Hay. 

Admiral Bowles. 

Mr. T. A. Mitchell. 

Right Hon. H. T. Corry. 

Mr. Richard Cobden. 

Captain Fordyce. 

My hon. Friend the Member for Ly- 
mington kindly consented to preside, as I 
considered I could better assist the inquiry 
by being out of the chair than in it. The 
House will observe that there were no less 
than four ex-and-present Lords of the Ad- 
miralty on this Committee; that it con- 
tained four naval officers, three of them of 
high rank—a circumstance, I will remark, 
which subjected my suggestions, in regard 
to the fitness of mercantile steam vessels 
for purposes or war, to the advantage of 
a severe scrutiny. For any one who will 
look into the evidence will see that the 
esprit de corps, which I know (having my- 
self been in the service) to be somewhat 
prevalent in the Royal Navy, was rather 
reluctant to admit that a vessel constructed 
for commercial purposes, could ever ap- 
proach in capability for warlike purposes 
a vessel constructed for Her Majesty’s ser- 
vice, and intended to have a pennant flying 
at her masthead. The evidence, however, 
which that feeling necessitated, will, I think, 
be found to negative satisfactorily the as- 
sumed unfitness, by crankness, weakness, 


Hon. Francis Seott. 
Right Hon. T. Milner 
Gibson. 

Mr. George Duncan. 
Mr. Matthew Forster. 
Mr. R. J. Tennent. 
The Earl of Shelburne. 
Mr. W. A. Mackinnon. 
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bad sailing qualities, and otherwise, of mer- 
chant vessels for the object of the inquiry. 

And this, Sir, is the Report of the Com- 
mittee, drafted by the gallant Admiral the 
Member for Gloucester, and lately First 
Naval Lord of the Admiralty (whom I do 
not now see in his place), and unanimously 
adopted :— 

“* Your Committee are of opinion, which is cor- 
roborated by the evidence taken before them— 

‘* That mercantile steam ships, of the size and 
strength necessary for the reception of such guns 
as are in use in the Royal Navy, would be a most 
useful auxiliary force for national defence ; and 
your Committee do not foresee any difficulty in 
carrying out such a measure. 

“That the prompt development of the whole 
available maritime resources of the country, in 
the event of threatened hostilities, is most desi- 
rable, as a means for the preservation of peace. 

“ That the steps necessary to render such mer- 
eantile steamers available for the purpose, and 
the remuneration to be given by the public for 
fitting them and holding them liable to be called 
into the public service, must be matter of ar- 
rangement between the owners and the Govern- 
ment, upon which your Committee do not deem 
it necessary to offer an opinion.” 

I have thought it necessary to advert to 
these particulars in order to show, as they 
do, that this important proposition does not 
rest on the opinion of so humble an indi- 
vidual as myself, but is supported by the 
unanimous recommendation of a Com- 
mittee of this House, eminently well qua- 
lified to investigate it. That recommen- 
dation, in so far as the adoption of any 
practical step for carrying it out is con- 
cerned, has remained a dead letter for 
three years, notwithstanding that I have, 
on several occasions, both publicly and pri- 
vately, drawn the attention of Her Majes- 
ty’s late Government to it. 

And now, Sir, that public attention has 
been so much excited as to our means of 
national defence, I consider I.could render 
no more useful public service, within my 
humble ability, than to bring this question 
under the notice of the House. It will be 
seen, I hope, from what I have stated, that 
this proposal is not intended to supersede 
(as has also been insinuated against me) 
the Royal Navy. That best branch of our 
national defence, I trust, will always be 
kept in a state of efficiency and adequate 
force; although, with such an organised 
auxiliary force as I propose,.much expense 
may, I think, be saved to the country by 
not extending it, especially in times of 
public alarm and panic. And here, Sir, I 


may briefly advert to a statement made by 
the 
Lo 


allant Admiral, the late First Naval 
of the Admiralty, a few evenings 
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since, in this House, namely, that he could, 
in twenty-four hours, have lined the Chan- 
nel—and which he has since explained to 
mean, from the Channel Islands to the 
North Foreland—with steamers of the 
Royal Navy, within signal distance of each 
other: a statement which was commented 
upon by another naval officer with apparent 
incredulity. Now, I think, on the con- 
trary, that it would have been very disere- 
ditable to the gallant Admiral, and his col- 
leagues at the late Board, not to have been 
able to do something more than this. 
Why, Sir, thirty vessels would form a line 
within signal distance, for that extent. 
Even the private Company with which I 
am connected, could do that. But to ef- 
fectually prevent invasion, we must do 
much more than that. We must have a 
line of steamers within hailing distance of 
each+ other, that could in a few hours be 
concentrated upon any part of the French 
coast where a large force might be re- 
quired, and that could hermetically seal up 
every channel, port, and creek in France, 
against the entry or departure of even a 
fishing boat. And this, such an auxiliary 
reserve Steam Navy as I propose, would 
undoubtedly enable us to do. 

And now, Sir, I will advert shortly to 
some other advantages which I consider 
this proposal to possess. 

First, for its preliminary organisation 
it will entail no expense on the country, 
inasmuch as the comparatively trifling cost 
of it may well be balanced by curtailments 
from other branches of naval expenditure 
which its adoption would render necessary. 
Secondly, it would in no manner inter- 
fere with the trading occupations of the 
vessels, which would continue in their 
usual employment. Thirdly, they would 
form a force which would never be used, 
except for national defence; and in the 
event of their ever being required for the 
national defence, little or no permanent 
burden, such as would be caused by the in- 
crease of a regular navy, would be entailed 
upon the country, inasmuch as the vessels 
and their crews, when no longer wanted, 
would return to their ordinary trading oc- 
cupations. Fourthly, it would give us 
a description of maritime defence, which 
already far exceeds that of all Europe 
combined, which is increasing in a ratio 
far beyond any similar progress in other 
countries; and the very knowledge, by 
other Powers, of our possessing such an 
enormous and increasing méans of national 
maritime defence, would deter such Powers 
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from the gontemplation of any hostile 

jon on our shores; and it would 
consequently prove the most effectual, as 
well as cheapest, instrument for the per- 
manent maintenance of peace. 

This, Sir, is the mode of national de- 
fence which ought, in my opinion, to be 
adopted by the hatin of this coun- 
try, and I find I cannot express my senti- 
ments more clearly or forcibly on the sub- 
ject, than by quoting a passage which I 

ave only this morning seen in one of the 
ublic prints. The writer says— 

“It cannot be too often or too emphatically re- 
peated, invasion must be made impossible. * If 
ever a foreign army sets foot on our shores, 4 
wound will haye heen inflicted on security, 
on credit, on the common weal and the com- 
monwealth, which no pecuniary saving, past 
or future, can heal or can atone for. If evera 

army sets foot on our shores, either our 

naval service must have been awfully and. most 

rimi remiss in the performance of that duty 

which ‘ England expects’ from it, or our Minis- 

ters must have been guilty or incapable beyond 
the reach of pardon.”— Economist, 27th March. 

In this, Sir, I fully concur; and having, 
I trust, shown how invasion may be ren- 
dered impossible, I leave the question with 
the House and the Government. I beg to 
thank the House for the attention with 
which it has listened to me, and to move 
the Resolution in your hands. 

Mr. MACKINNON: Sir, having been 
Chairman of the Committee moved for on 
this subject in the Session of 1849, I fee] 
myself called on to say a few words on the 
subject. The Committee, which agreed 
unanimously to:the Report quoted by the 
hon. Gentleman who has brought this Mo- 
tion before the House, was of a mest impar- 
tial character : it consisted of the Members 
of the late Admiralty, of the leading Mem- 
bers of the Admiralty that preceded them, 
also of the Member for the West Riding, 
and of some Gentlemen connected with the 
shipping interest: this Committee agreed 
that {t would be desirable in case of war to 
use our mercantile steam vessels. For this 
purpose it appeared, before the Committee, 
that the number of vessels of sufficient ton- 
nage to be made war steamers, amounted 
in Great Britain to 320; that these steam 
ships could be made effective for carrying 
guns, if strengthened by (I will not use 
technical terms) beams from the deck to 
the keel, by which the decks could bear 
an additional weight; that this mode of 
strength could be made éffectual in about 
three weeks. It appeared, also, that the 


immense mass of guns and ammunition in 
our several dockyards and arsenals being 
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ready, these ships might be equipped and 
made ready for active service in a short 


time. The next question was, how were 
they to be manned? The evidence of the 
owners and officers was, that the crews 
whom they were now navigated were will- 
ing to continue in them if allowed the same 
wages and enjoying the same advan 
as the men in the ‘Royal Navy. In - 
ence to the working of the guns, eight or 
ten men to each gun, either from the dock- 
yards or the preventive coast guard, would 
answer the purpose. By these means you 
would have 320-steam vessels of war in G 
than six weeks; to which, if you added the 
steam and other ships in the Royal Navy 
now in commission, or that might be put 
in commission, you would raise such a 
force as would render the chance of an in- 
vasion hopeless. Now the only difficulty 
that arose in the Committee was, in what 
manner were the owners of these vessels to 
be indemnified for the expense attendant 
on preparing their steam vessels to carry 
heavy guns, and be fitted out as ships of 
war ? ft was suggested in the Commit- 
tee, that an exemption from the light- 
dues might be an equivalent to the 
owners for the additional expense to 
which they would be liable. The House 
was aware that the light-dues was a tax 
levied under an Act of Parliament on all 
vessels, by the Trinity House Board, to 
keep up the light-houses on the coast, and 
it was asserted by some that the receipts 
of the Board were greater by 100,000/. a 
year than the expenditure, and therefore 
that part of this surplus sum might be al- 
enol by a remission of the dues to the 
owners of vessels fitted out as already men- 
tioned. Before he sat down, he (Mr. Mackin- 
non) would observe that the apprehension of 
invasion from France appeared a sort of 
bugbear that had more or less at different 
periods of our history haunted the imagina- 
tion of the English people. In the early 
= of this century, the Emperor of France 
ad made formidable preparations to invade 
this country. Napoleon was then the master 
of the Continent of Europe; his army was 
deemed invincible; he had, as tributaries, 
Spain, Holland, and nearly all the mari- 
time States, except Russia, on his side; his 
ambition was to invade England, Had he 
done so, had he ever es the attempt ? 
He was too wise; he was aware of the 
danger, of the difficulty, of nearly the im- 
possibility, of er@sing the Channel in face 
of 9 superior opposing force; of landing ar- 
tillery, ammunition, and cavalry, either in 
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a fog or gale of wind. If this man in the 
height of his glory and fame could not sue- 
ceed, was it likely that any other person 
could make the attempt ? He (Mr. Mackin- 
non) was aware it might be answered, that 
steam power was now in use, which was not 
the ease at the period before mentioned; 
but he would beg of the House to bear in 
mind, that if steam was of service in means 
of attack, it was equally so in means of de- 
fence; and with a fleet of steam vessels 
such as this country could bring out to line 
our coast, an attempt at a successful inva- 
sion was quite an absurdity. The crossing 
of the Channel in a gale of wind or a fog 
would be ieearuetionhie for an enemy; and 
if he made the attempt in fine or even 
moderate weather, in face of an opposing 
force, it was unnecessary to predict the re- 
sult. For these reasons he would support 
the Motion. 

Mr, STAFFORD said, he must do the 
hon. Member for Orkney, who had brought 
forward this important subject, the justice 
to say, that whatever decision the House 
might come to with regard to this question 
—whether favourable or otherwise —his 
course had been not only plain and business- 
like, but entirely removed from all party 
considerations. The hon. Member had 
turned his attention to the subject, not as a 
partisan, but as an Englishman; and he (Mr. 
Stafford) must say that he had never known 
a Committee which had paid greater atten- 

‘tion to a subject or conducted an inquiry 
in a more fair and impartial manner than 
the Committee of which the hon. Member 
for Lymington (Mr. Mackinnon) was chair- 
man. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ander- 
son) considered that when the attention of 
the country was intently fixed on the ques- 
tion of our national defences, it was an 
opportune period for discussing this sub- 
ject, and in that opinion he (Mr. Stafford) 
entirely concurred. If he understood the 
hon. Gentleman aright, his proposal was, 
that as we had already a reserye of sea- 
men, we should carry the principle further, 
and have also a reserve of steam vessels. 
He was consistent in making that proposal, 
and no better opportunity could have been 
taken for bringing the question before 
them. As the Board of Admiralty had 
not yet found an opportunity of laying any 
lengthened statement before the House 
relative to the Navy, it was thought de- 
sirable that he should, on the present oc- 
casion, bring before them a few particulars, 
and to those he called the earnest atten- 
tion of the House. He would first proceed 
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to lay before the House the state of our 
naval force as compared with that of fo- 
reign Powers, His right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for the Home Department stated 
last — in his speech on the Militia Bill, 
the following to be the number of vessels 
of war on the home station and ready to 
serve—nine sail of the line, five frigates, 
one sloop, nine screw steamers, and eight 
paddle steamers. There were fifteen other 
vessels nearly completed. The whole of 
- naval defence on the home station stood 
thus :— 





Vessels. Men. 

* Woolwich ........4...  sicsceceee 580 
Sheerness .., $0 . . 1,644 
Portsmouth .- 6,642 
Devonport...... «, 2,822 
CPE ea doeuisecss.cacs sae 368 
Boteb sii. 48 11,966 


To these add Hecate (cruising), 160 men; 
Pluto, 55; Antelope, 55; Vulcan, 152; 
making in all 52 vessels and 12,328 men, 
exclusive of 4,500 marines on shore, and 
coast-guard and dockyard battalions; being 
altogether 29,648 men. In addition he 
had to mention the Simeon and Vulcan, 
large screw steamers, each eapable of mov- 
ing a regiment; and several small steamers 
besides. The whole of Her Majesty’s 
ships in commission were— 


East Indies and China ..,............. 19 
Cape of Good Hope ..........00.000. 8 
Coast of Africa.........scrcceccccesecseee 2B 


Subsequently to the dismissal of the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton (Viscount 
Palmerston), a notion had arisen amongst 
foreign Powers that England was inclined 
to abandon her efforts for the suppression 
of the Slave Trade. Whether it might 
be wise or unwise to keep up the African 
squadron he would not stop to inquire; but 
he must be allowed to say, that with re- 
gard to the number of vessels on the coast 
of Africa, so long as they were allowed to 
remain there, the Admiralty would feel it 
their duty to keep them in an efficient 
state. He would now proceed to state the 
number of foreign ships in commission, 
and wished to call the attention of the 
House to this curious document, which had 
been prepared with great care and atten- 
tion.. To begin with Russia, The number 
of Russian line-of-battle ships in commis- 
sion were—in the Baltic, 27; Black Sea, 
18; making together 45. Of frigates and 
corvettes there were—in the Baltic, 12; 
the Black Sea, 12; together 24. Of brigs, 
sloops, and schooners there were—in the 
Baltic, 15; the Black Sea, 19; together 
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34; making a total of 103. Then, with 
to steam vessels, Russia had in the 

Baltic 8, and in the Black Sea 6 frigates; 
of small steamers there were in the Baltic 
5, and in the Black Sea 15; in all 34—the 
entire naval force of Russia being 137. 
He would next take French ships in com- 
mission. The French had—of line-of- 
battle ships, 7; frigates, 11; corvettes, 
10; brigs, 11; small vessels, 12; tran- 
sports, 52, in all 73. Of steam-vessels 
600-horse power and upwards they had 

2; between 500 and 600, 1; between 400 
and 500, 8; between 300 and 400, 1; be- 
tween 200 and 300, 15; between 100 and 
200, 31; under 100, 8; in all, 66. The 
naval forces of the' three great maritime 
Powers of Europe were: line-of-battle ships 
—Great Britain, 72; France, 45; Russia, 
45. Frigates—Great Britain, 83; France, 
45; Russia, 10. The total sailing force 
was—Great Britain, 236; France, 257; 
Russia, 174. Coming to large steamers 
—Great Britain had 37; France, 61; 
Russia, 8. Of steamers under 200-horse 
wer, Great‘Britain had 97; France, 57; 
ussia, 24. But it should be remembered 
that we had also the large Transatlantic 
steamers; and it was shown in a letter 
from Mr. Turnbull, our Consul at Mar- 
seilles, that one of these steamers, the 
Montezuma, carried, in 1848, from Oran to 
Port Vendres, from the 20th to the 24th 
of April, 1,818 men of the 6th Light In- 
fantry and 56th Regiment of the Line, and 
195 officers and crew of the ship—making 
2,013 men altogether. The hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Anderson) had compared our 
present position with that of 1807; but to 
compare the two periods appeared to him 
to be idle. There were many additional 
circumstances now to be considered on the 
supposition of an invasion.’ The truth was, 
that what formerly would have taken a 
month to do towards invasion, might now 
be done in a night. At the first outbreak, 
all depended on our naval supremacy in 
the narrow seas. Naval defence was re- 
quisite for our great arsenals. The Chan- 
nel Islands were now without any vessel 
of war, and they could not overlook the 
state of the undefended towns on our 
coasts, Brighton, Yarmouth, Harwich, 
Hull; Newcastle, Leith, Aberdeen, and 
Dundee. Then they must consider the 
effect of railways. On the outbreak of a 
war France might send. her sailors across 
that country from the south to the north; 
but our fleet was cut in two, divided by the 
Gat of Gibraltar, while, Malta and Alexan- 
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dria having become the outports of our In- 
dian trade, our interests in the Mediterra- 
nean must be protected. He did not bring 
these things forward to cause alarm; but 
he felt that they had a close bearing on 
the subject before them; and he feared that 
the statement of the greatest general of 
the age, in 1847, though not forgotten by 
the people of England, had been too much 
lost sight of by the Members of that House. 
Writing in 1847, the Duke of Wellington 
said— 

“« We have no defence, no hope of defence, ex- 
cepting in our fleet. . . . But, as we stand 
now, and if it be true that the exertions of the 
fleet alone are not sufficient to provide for our de- 
fence, we are not safe for a week after the declara- 
tion of war.” 


Then he added— 


“ T am bordering upon 77 years of age, passed 

in honour. I hope that the Almighty may pro- 
tect me from being the witness of the tragedy 
which I cannot persuade my contemporaries to 
avert.” 
Now, certainly, since 1847 a good deal 
had been done; but the question was, had 
enough been done for security ? The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Anderson) came forward 
backed by the unanimous report of a Com- 
mittee, and by the opinions of many most 
eminent witnesses. Among others the hon. 
Gentleman had named Captain Chads, a 
naval officer, for whose character all must 
feel the highest respect. Captain Chads 
being asked— 


“ In the event of a war, France would send out 
a number of armed steamers to intercept and an- 
noy our trade. Would it not be very iiaportant 
to have our own mercantile steamers prepared to 
watch the ports and protect our trade ?” answer- 
ed, “ [think theyare highly necessary as auxiliaries. 
Ido not think you ought to have less than 150 
to 200 of your most powerful vessels, because you 
cannot expect that they would be all in port at a 
time; you will not have half available. 


Captain Henderson, also in reply to the 
question— 


“ In case of war, the first effort would be, I sup- 
pose, directed to the destruction of the enemy’s 
steam vessels, as being their essential arm?” an- 
swered, “ In the first of the war. we ought to have 
a number of light fast steam vessels for the ‘Chan- 
nel to protect our trade, and to cripple the enemy’s 
vessels; in the event of a war the enemy will al- 
ways have numberless privateers ; they would al- 
ways have those vessels as fast as they possibly 
can, with a small quantity of fuel on board, be on 
our coast during the night picking up and de- 
stroying our merchant vessels, and in the morning 
they can be over on their coast ; that is the way 
we shall suffer most in the case of another war, in 
my opinion.” 


Not only were these witnesses favourable 
to the proposition of the hon, Gentleman, 
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but the principle was conceded by the Ad- 
miralty in almost all their contracts with 
steamers. He held in his hand a note of 
the contract steam packets fit for the pur- 
poses of war, and from that it 
that they amounted to fifty-one vessels, 
with 18,791 horse power, and 52,343 tons. 
All those vessels were, or ought to be, un- 
less the contract were in some way violated, 
fitted to carry arms for the purposes of 
war. The hon. Gentleman was not cor- 
rect in saying, that nothing had been done 
on this subject since 1849. Perhaps not 
so much had been done as ought to have 
been done; but the present Admiralty 
Board, without waiting for the Motion of 
the hon. Member, had, as soon as they came 
into office, communicated with those per- 
sons who might enable them to carry such 
contracts into effect. Under these cireum- 
stances, the present Board of Admiralty 
acquiesced in the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber; but the Navy Estimates having been 
, there was, of course, no funds 
available for carrying into effect the pro- 
posed Resolution, and he must also observe 
that to naval men the main difficulty did 
not appear that of expense, though that of 
course must be a great consideration; but 
the question was, whether the naval and 
mercantile crews would work well together, 
and whether the latter would like to be 
placed under martial law—and it was here 
the chief difficulty lay. The question was 
one of detail and not of principle, and the 
present Admiralty Board would rejoice 
most heartily if every vessel now belonging 
to a company could be rendered subser- 
vient to the purposes of national defence. 
In consenting to the Motion, the Admiralty 
would endeavour to carry out the object of 
the hon. Gentleman in the most fair spirit; 
and he would read one extract more, which 
would encourage the House in proceeding 
in the course suggested. Mr. Laing being 
asked— 

“ Have you had any means of knowing, by con- 
versation or consulting them (merchant seamen 
and engineers), what are their views on that 
point ?” answered, ‘‘ The only proof that I could 
give is this, that last year, at the time there was 
a little disturbance, and no one knew what the re- 
sult might be at the time, I received orders from 
the Board to have so many ships in readiness, as 
they might be required. It never entered into my 
mind to ask them a question about it. I told them 
the ships were wanted to go at a moment’s notice, 
and we did not know where, and they never asked 
me any question about it.” 

He felt great pleasure in expressing the 
full concurrence of the present Admiralty 





in the proposition of the hon. Gentleman, 
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and he hoped that not only would the de- 
fence of the country be thereby promoted, 
but that also another link of connexion 
might be created between the naval and 
mercantile marine. 

Captaris SCOBELL said, the faots 


stated to the House by the hon. Seere- 
tary to the Admiralty were very satis- 
factory, and went far to show the 


country was in a perfect state of naval de- 
fence; but he thought the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman ought to have 

the debate of the preceding night, and if it 
had, it would have dissipated a great many 
of the doubts and hesitations which had 
been expressed with regard to the mode of 
defending the country. Though a steam 
navy gave greater facilities of attack, it 
afforded an equal power of defence; and it 
was hard for a landsman, much less for a 
soldier, to understand the precision with 
which steam vessels were now managed. 
But the force on our coast ought to be so 
managed that they could be, at any given 
time, concentrated at any given point. As 
for invasion, it ought to be borne in mind, 
that the invaders, if they attempted to 
effect a landing in rough weather, would 
find it to be almost impossible; for the land- 
ing of soldiers, and ammunition, and artil- 
lery, in a troubled sea, was attended with 
the greatest difficulties; and in fine weather, 
our cruisers must be very negligent indeed 
if they did not prevent it. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said, there were nine vessels cf the 
line on the home station; but he asked, 
was there any one of them, except the 
Rodney, ready to obey a message sent by 
electric telegraph? And yet, the argu- 
ments of the Government last night all 
went upon the supposition of an immediate 
available force to meet a sudden and imme- 
diate danger. None of the vessels of war, 
except two or three, were fit to go to sea 
before seven or eight days’ preparation, and 
during that time the enemy might have 
landed. Many of the vessels to which the 
hon. Gentleman alluded were now in dock, 
and in course of being fitted up. It was 
not enough to count the names and number 
of vessels; they must be manned and ready. 
But it was upon the steamers they must 
chiefly rely. In a strong easterly wind 
they could not get a large vessel of war 
from Portsmouth to the Downs for several 
days; therefore, if the coast was to be de- 
fended it must be by steam vessels, per- 
fectly manned and ready. As for that 
moveable squadron, of which the hon. and 
gallant Member for Gloucester (Admiral 
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Berkeley) had spoken, it was by no means 
clear that it was in a state of preparation. 
A great point for us to keep in our eye 
was, what number of vessels any nation 


was ready to go to sea with—whatever 
number they kept, we must always exceed 
that number. We must keep the supre- 


macy of the sea—we must not lessen our 
squadron—we must not have fewer ships 
than foreign nations; and if there be any 
apprehension of an invasion, we must keep 
such a force upon our coasts as would be 
morally certain to overpower any enemy 
who would come down upon us. A matter 
lost sight of in these discussions was the 
time it would take 100,000 men to em- 
bark; it could not be done in less than two 
or three days. It was very easy to trans- 
port troops if our enemy had the superiority 
at sea; it was very easy to effect such a 
transport where there was no opposition. 
When the French sent their troops to 
Rome there was nothing to impede them; 
they sailed like a batch of pleasure yachts; 
they went there under sham colours—they 
went there as friends, but it would be a 
very different matter if there was an enemy 
on the water: that would alter the whole 
case, Look at our own Walcheren expedi- 
tion, and the difficulties it met with. As to 
the Motion before the House, he was re- 
joiced to find the Admiralty had aeceded to 
it. They would then have to trust not only 
to our men of war and to our war steamers, 
but also to an innumerable fleet of mercan- 
tile steamers, which would back up our 
Navy, and protect the country. The French 
naval force had been much spoken of, their 
line-of-battle ships, and their large war 
steamers; but they had not a harbour, ex- 
cept Cherbourg, into which a large steamer 
could enter—not one. It was a very dif- 
ferent thing when Napoleon threatened an 
invasion with his flat-bottomed boats, when 
there were no steamers to contend against 
him. In fair weather they might have 
slipped through a squadron of men-of-war, 
but our numerous ports gave us a great 
advantage. Look at our shores, indented 
with such harbours as Dungeness, Port- 
land Road, Torbay, Plymouth, and Fal- 
mouth. He gave his hearty assent to the 
Motion. 

Apurrat STEWART said, that on this 
his first attempt to address the House, 
he would not long trespass on their pati- 
ence; but he wished to, make a few remarks 
ee the question now under discussion. 

e hoped that no such idea would be for a 
moment entertained as that there was any 
Captain Scobeil 
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feeling of jealousy on the part of the Navy 
with respect to the mercantile marine, 
Nothing could be more silly or puerile than 
for any naval officer to entertain such a 
feeling towards that navy to which the 
glory, strength, and commerce of Great 
Britain owed its existence. He agreed in 
all that had been said as to the expediency 
of employing the mercantile marine as 4 
means of defence in case of emer; ; 
but he did not shut his eyes to the dificulty 
=, by the hon. Secretary to the 
Admiralty, that in a mixed crew, yjeom- 
sees of new men, great Sidionlaica eke 

experienced, and that they could not 
take the precaution of testing or experimen- 
talising upon how such a force would work 
until the emergency came; but he alse 
hoped and believed that if ever such an 
emergency arrived, so good a spirit would 
pervade every part of the force that all 
minor differences would be sunk, and that 
all would pull together for the sake of their 
homes and their altars. He cordially 
agreed in the feeling expressed by the hon. 
Secretary to the Admiralty, and sincerely 
hoped, with him, that no endeavour would 
be wanting on the part of that House and 
the country to encourage and promote that 
cordiality of feeling between Her Majesty’s 
Navy and the mercantile marine. The hon. 
Gentleman who had spoken on that subject, 
and especially the hon. and gallant Officer 
who had last addressed the House, seemed 
to forget that vast advantages were now to 
be derived from the application of the 
serew to vessels of war; and although some 
time might elapse before such —— 
ments were fairly worked out, yet he hoped 
they would all live to see the day when no 
line-of-battle ship would be sent to sea 
without a screw to her keel, or a steam- 
tender in attendance. The great advan- 
tage of the screw was, that the vessel had 
within herself the power of steam. If a 
ship of war took a tender with her, there 
might be difficulties in taking her in tow, 
or they might be separated by stress of 
weather; but if she had the steam power 
within herself, she would be armed and 
competent to act in all emergencies. The 
screw need not be applied until the emer- 
gency arose; only a small part of the stow- 
age might be given up, and abundant op- 
portunities would be afforded for a plentiful 
supply of water. He would not say the 
late Board of Admiralty had solved the 
two great problems of naval administration 
—first, how to keep the active list efficient, 
and the other with respect to the manning 
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of the Navy, but he would say that the 


late Board of Admiralty had made » 
towards the removal of the difficulty. It 


was easy to say that the active list should | 


consist unly of effective men; but when 
they looked at the large number of officers 
who had worn out the best of their days in 
the service of their country, he thought it 
would be hard to say to them, ** You are 
- no longer efficient, you must leave the ser- 
views you are too old, go about your busi- 
ness.” He (Admiral Stewart) at least 
would not like to be the man to give this 
intimation. It was very difficult to fix the 
age at which an officer ought to retire. 
Lord Duncan fought one of the best battles 
in our naval history whea he was 70 years 
of age. The late Board of Admiralty in- 
stituted a rule that not more than seventy- 
five young gentlemen should enter the ser- 
viee each year, and that a certain number 
of elderly officers should go upon the re- 


tired list: this was a step in the right di-| posed 


rection. As to the other problem—the 
manning of the Navy, this difficulty had 
been seen by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ripon (Sir J. Graham), when 
he brought forward his Registry of Sea- 
men Bill. But it must be recollected that 
‘the raw materials alone could be supplied 
to the Navy from the mercantile marine, 
and the qualifications of a seaman for the 
Navy were not now the same that they 
used to be. Gunnery afloat at the present 
day differed as much from what it was at 
the time of the war, as a blunderbuss differ- 
ed from a rifle. It was said that merchant 
seamen were not willing to enter the ser- 
viee of Her Majesty, because there were 
tyrants among the naval officers. He 
(Admiral Stewart) would not acknowledge 
the truth of that doctrine. He denied the 
existence of tyrannical officers in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Navy at the present time. That 
elass of men was now extinct, and every- 
thing was now done im a proper and just 
manner, every man being held responsible 
for his acts. There was no naval service 
in the world in which the men were better 
fed or so well treated as in Her Majesty's 
Navy, and he had no fear but that the 
Navy would do its duty in the day of need. 
But, as the means of transport were now 
so much increased, he did not think that 
the defence of the country ought to be 
left to the Navy alone, but that we should 
be to meet an enemy on shore; 


so that, as the old song said— 


“Tf their flat-bottoms in safety get o’er, 
Why let there be Britons to meet them on shore.” 
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Carrams HARRIS ‘said, it must 
a to the House that in the many 





lected that in 1845 the late Sir Robert 
Peel, when the Government were called 


n to state to the House the resources 
the country for defensive purposes, said 
it was the duty of the Ministry to with- 
hold that information, and that it was 
wrong to supply foreign countries with it; 
but the fallacy of that argument was ex- 
by the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton, who showed that Russia and 
every other nation were as completely 
aware of our resources, both by sea and 
land, as we ourselves, and at all times 
there came foreign officers visiting out 
doekyards, and acquiring that information. 
He felt grateful, therefore, to the hon. 
Secretary of the Admiralty for his state- 
ment. He was glad to find that his opin- 
ion as to manning the Navy was now 
entertained by others; and he hoped the 
House would think that the Board of 
Admiralty, in the particular vote for the 
reserve force, ought to be allowed some 
margin, so as to enable them to adopt & 
more general and efficient plan. 

Mr. HUME wished to make one or two 
observations on the statement of the hon. 
Secretary of the Admiralty, which he 
thought ought to have been made when 
the naval estimates were introduced. He 
(Mr. Hume) called upon the country eare- 
fully to read the hon. Member’s speeeh, 
for it would, he thought, be found to eon- 
tradiet the alarms which had been cireu- 
lated on this subject. It showed that our 
coasts were not denuded of ships, though 
the men-of-war belonging to this country 
had not been summoned from foreign sta- 
tions. There was one point to which he 
hoped the Government would pay atten- 
tions; it was the manner in which our ships 
of war had been employed in different 
parts of the world. He (Mr. Hume) quite 
agreed with the hon. and gallant Member 
for Brighton (Sir G. Pechell), that the 
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war was a disgrace to the country, and 
ought to be done away with; and he hoped 
the present Board of Admiralty would take 
care to put an end to the practice. It 
was quite true, as had been stated in that 
House, that the officers of the English 
Navy were superior to those of any other 
navy in the world; but he could not concur 
in the view of the hon. and gallant Ad- 
miral who had last spoken, that they en- 
tertained very friendly feelings towards the 
commercial marine. Was the extortion of 
salvage from ships in distress ‘an evidence 
of kindly feeling? The late Government 
deserved the thanks of the country for 
having put an end to the system of sal- 
vage; and he hoped that the present Go- 
vernment would co-operate with the late 
Government, and render it an imperative 
duty on the officers of the Navy to afford 
at all times every assistance in their power 
to ships of every nation when in distress. 
No American or French captain of a man- 
of-war ever demanded a single shilling for 
saving a vessel from shipwreck; but offi- 
cers in our service had taken most offen- 
sive measures, by proceeding in courts of 
justice to obtain great payments for sal- 
vage. The naval officers in all foreign 
services were called upon to give assist- 
ance to any vessels which they found in 
distress, without the smallest claim to or 
idea of salvage, in any form or degree. 
There was no service in the world in which 
greater improvements had of late years 
been made than the British Navy, espe- 
cially in the treatment of the men, their 
pay, and accommodations. But if there 
were any difficulty in manning the Navy, 
the Government should offer bounties, as 
other countries did, and the difficulty would 
soon cease. They were going to main- 
tain a reserve of 5,000 seamen. What 
was to be done with them? He very 
much doubted the wisdom of the measure. 
He thought the Government had shown a 
wise discretion in yielding to the sugges- 
tions contained in the recommendations of 
the Committee; but he would remind them 
not to act hastily in carrying out those 
recommendations. Let them examine the 
question well, and, above all, let them in- 
quire most carefully into the question of 
expense. He wished the House and the 
country to read the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of the Admiralty 
in connexion with the speech delivered in 
Paris the day before yesterday. The 
President of the French Republic had 
herein expressed his great desire to main- 
Mr. Hume 
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tain peace with all nations, and he (Mr. 
Hume) thought they might now dismiss 
the Militia Bill altogether, as unn 
and uncalled for. hen the hon. Gentle- 
man laid before the House that statement, 
with reference to the navies of foreign 
countries, he had entirely omitted to men- 
tion whether the ships were in commission, 
or whether they were ready for sea. The 
hou. Gentleman had'told the House that 
Russia had forty sail in the Baltic, from 
which some might run away with the idea 
that we ought to have forty sail in the 
same waters to watch them. But it was 
very plain that the Admiralty themselves 
believed that there was no danger in that 
quarter, because they had not sent so 
much even as a single sloop of war to the 
Baltic; so that the fact of this Russian 
fleet being in the Baltic could be no argu- 
ment for increasing our naval armaments, 
We had no reason whatever to fear this 
arade of ships on the part of Russia, 
cause there could never again be a coali- 
tion of all Europe against England; and 
besides, we had plenty of ships at our 
colonies, where three out of every four 
were perfectly useless, and totally unne- 
cessary for any purposes of protection. It 
was not the naval force of Russia or of* 
France that we need be alarmed at. He 
would tell the hon. Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty that the first competing Power we 
could have to contend with was the United 
States of America, which had a commer- 
cial marine almost equal to our own. Yet 
the hon. Gentleman did not think it neces- 
sary to adduce any statistics of the naval 
power of the United States. Was he not 
aware that, as soon as the recent hostili- 
ties between the United States and Mexico 
ceased, the United States arrested her 
shipbuilding operations, put her line-of- 
battle ships out of commission, and reduced 
the number of her captains and other 
officers from 400 to 350, and every other 
grade of seamen in proportion. And her 
reason for taking this course was, that 
having no difficulty in time of war in get- 
ting the requisite number of men, in a 
time of peace she ought to reduce her 
establishments, and husband her resources 
against any recurrence of hostilities. He 
hought we ought to adopt a similar policy, 
and, above all, let us encourage our mer- . 
cantile marine, and by extending the prin- 
ciple of free trade promote the intercourse 
between England and every part of the 
world. By that means we should be en- 
abled to man our Navy whenever it was 
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called for. In conclusion, he would ac- 
knowledge that the speech of the hon. 
Secretary to the Admiralty was, perhaps, 
the most satisfactory statement. he had 
heard for some time past, because it showed 
that the Government were desirous of doing 
what they could to give efficiency to the 
Maritime resources of the country. 

Mr. COWPER said, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down had not shown 
his usual good nature in the blame he had 
cast on the officers of the Navy. What- 
ever they received for salvage was awarded 
to them by Courts of Law; and whatever 
might be the propriety of altering the law, 
while it remained unaltered they were not 
to be reproached for claiming that to which 
they were entitled. One case had lately 
come to his knowledge in which a claim 
had been improperly made, and it had led 
to the order of the Board of Admiralty 
which had been alluded to; but, generally 
speaking, there had been no deficiency of 
that generous and liberal spirit which was 
the characteristic of British sailors. He (Mr. 
Cowper) regarded the system of reserves 
as a most economical means of having 
available for any emergency a force which 
was not necessary in times of peace, but 
which, if not held in reserve, would have 
to be regularly paid as part of the perma- 
nent establishment. tle could not, like 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hume), blame 
the hon. Secretary to the Admiralty for 
comparing our naval strength with that of 
other nations, because he thought it neces- 
sary to consider by what amount of force 
we were likely to be attacked when we 
were determining the extent of our own 
establishments. Now, by a return, he 
found that the French navy consisted of 
about 40,000 men, including 15,000 ma- 
rine infantry and mariue artillery; whereas 
the Estimates now on the table of the 
House gave England only a total of 39,000 
men. The expense of the French Naval 
Estimates for the home and colonial ser- 
vice last year amounted to 4,276,0000., 
which was more than was spent for effective 
service in the British Navy. The amount 
of our Estimates was 5,600,000/., and if 
from this were deducted half-pay, and civil 
and military pensions and allowances, it 
reduced the amount to 4,140,2721., or less 
than the amount of the French Naval Es- 
timates, which had not to provide, like our 
Estimates, for a large number of veterans 
who had served in the last war. He 
thought that we ought to have a large 
preponderance of naval force over our war- 
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like neighbours, to render ourselves safe; 
for though an hon. Member had ridiculed the 
idea of invasion, yet when nations went to 
war they attacked one another; and if we 
were dragged into a war, we must expect 
an attempt to attack or invade us. It 
must be remembered that the attacking 
Power had advantages, in the choice of the 
time, the place, and the mode of attack, 
over the defenders. A large number of 
steamers would be requisite to cover all 
the points that were assailable. If the at- 
tack was conducted according to the views 
lately published by a foreign officer, and 
was made in three different directions, un- 
less the English naval force were strong 
enough to cover all the points attacked, the 
expedition that was most weakly resisted 
would be the most vigorously prosecuted. 
An attack by sea was no doubt @ very 
difficult military operation; but did it 
follow, because the operation was difficult 
that it would not be attempted, or might 
not be successful? In war, those who 
were the most audacious, and ran the 
greatest risks, were often the most succes- 
ful; and the best general was the one who 
made the fewest blunders. All operations 
of war were uncertain, and particularly 
those that depended on wind and waves; 
and we ought not to leave out of caleula- 
tion the chances that might be against us. 
He was glad to hear that the measure con- 
templated by this Motion was to be carried 
out. There would be no difficulties in 
carrying it into effect, unless with res: 
to the question of the light-dues. he 
reason, in fact, that the Report of the 
Committee had not been acted upon before 
was, that the compensation asked —ex- 
emption from the light-dues—was thought 
too much. But if any other compensation 
could be hit upon which would be le 
to the owners of the vessels, which 
was not excessive, there was no reason 
against the measure, and it would be at- 
tended with great advantage to the country. 
Sm GEORGE PECHELL said, he un- 
derstood that in his absence from the House 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Navy had referred to the town of Brighton 
for the of supporting his nt. 
Now he bogged, ae the representative of 
that borough, to deprecate the supposition 
that it was favourable to the expenditure 
of any more money upon the defences of 
the country. It was in vain to think that 
that town could be defended by placing 
guns at the end of the chain pier, or at the 
end of every street. They could not thus 
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prevent ships from throwing their projec- 
tiles into the town, and to plant these guns 
there would only be to give the enemy an 
excuse for firing upon the town as a forti- 
fied place. Did they mean to fortify that 
town like Paris ? (Mr. Starrorp: No!] 
If the Admiralty made a proper distribu- 
tion of the naval force on the coasts of 
Kent and Sussex, they might defend them 
in a proper and efficient manner. But they 
must not think that that House would 
vote money to erect fortifications on the 
coasts, or that the people would submit to 
them. He recollected the time of the 
erection of the Martello towers, and the 
jebbery that was then carried on in con- 
nection with them. Then, too, was made 
that military canal, thirty miles long, by 
which, although only a few yards wide, it 
was thought they could stop that French 
army which had crossed the Rhine and the 
Vistula! The fact was, the money of the 
country was then expended for the purpose 
of keeping out what were called revolu- 
tionary principles; just as hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, in order to keep out reform, were 
See that discussion, to prevent the 
otion for the ballot coming on. 

Mr. ANDERSON, in reply, said, that 
after the very satisfactory assurance, on 
on the part of the Government, which had 
been given by the hon. Member the Se- 
eretary of the Admiralty, he felt that it 
would be unnecessary, as well as unbecom- 
ing, for him to press the matter further; 
and therefore, with permission of the 
House, he would withdraw the Resolution. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
he would just suggest that it might be ex- 
pedient to exelude iron steam vessels from 
the arrangements now in contemplation; 
for he apprehended that they would not be 
found to be fitted for the purposes of war. 

Cartas DUNCOMBE said, that this 
subject had already engaged the attention 
of the Board of Admiralty, 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


IMPORT DUTIES ON WINES, 

Mz. CHISHOLM ANSTEY rose to 
move for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the cause of the decline in the Reve- 
nue derived from the Import Duties on 
Wines. The terms of his Motion demand. 
ed some explanation. He was willing to 
admit that, if the Revenue of the present 
year were only to be eompared with that 
of one or two years immediately preceding, 
if would not be correct to say that there 
had been a decline. What he meant was 
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to present a comparison between the pre- 
sent revenue and that derived from the 
wine duties at any former period, when the 
rates were lower in amount, If the Com- 
mittee were granted, he should endeavour 
to satisfy them that a ae great additional 
revenue could be obtained by the equalisa- 
tion and reduction of these duties, He 
would show them, by a reference to former 


times, that when the duties were high, the _ 


amount of the revenue derived from them 
was low, and vice versd; and that under 
the present rate of those duties, consum 
tion had declined, frauds had Gauaak 
and revenue, instead of pro ing with 
the population, had dwindled. He would 
first val the attention of the House te the 
years 1788-90, as compared with the pre- 
sent period, The Wine trade was then 
cumpuntindy free, the genius of Mr, Pitt 
having freed it from many restrictions 
which the prejudices of former times had 
imposed upon it. Mr, Pitt, on laying be- 
fore the House on the 6th May, 1786, his 
proposal to reduce the duties on wine from 
9s. 2d. to 4s. 6d. on French, and 3s. on 
Peninsular wines, and to give effeet to the 
French treaty of 1786, said, that the redue- 
tion of the duties would increase the con- 
sumption of wine, and would add largely 
to our exports of manufactured goods, and 
to the amount of the revenue, and would 
greatly diminish those frauds by whieh 
not Jess than 280,000/. was then annau- 
ally lost to the country on a revenue of 
848,5007, The prediction was fulfilled, 
Such was the effeet of the reduction, that 
whereas the consumption of wine in the 
two years previous to the reduction, had 
been only 3,350,130 imperial gallons, it 
rose in 1788-90 to 5,742,660 gallons, and 
the increase in the consumption was ac- 
companied by an increase of 88,5561, to 
the revenue, The population of the United 
Kingdom was then less than 14,500,000, 
but although it had in 1851 inereased to 
nearly 30,000,000, the consumption of 
wine, which was 7,851,707 oe in 
1791, had in 1849, the last period to 
which the official returns extended, fallen 
off to 6,437,222 gallons; the population 
having more than doubled itself in the 
same time; and property, which even in 
1812, produced only 21,500,000/, ¢ 

able with income tax, yielding, according 
to the returns in 1849, no less than 
57,000,000/. so chargeable. To go back 
to a still earlier period; the duties in the 
reigns of Charles II. and James II, were 
4d. and 8d. a gallon, Now the population 
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at that time, exclusive of Ireland, was 
about 5,000,000, and there was actually 
then a consumption of 9,000,000 gallons, 
of which not less than 4,000,000 gallons 
was French wine, a larger amount than 
had eyer been consumed sinee 1703, the 

riod known as that of the Methuen 

reaty. The duties on French wines had 
been increased about that time to punish 
the French king for the encouragement he 
had given to the Stuarts, and the treaty 
further stipulated that they should always 
be 33} per cent more than the duties on 
Peninsular wines. Mr. Pitt reduced all 
the duties, and the result was a rapid in- 
erease in the consumption. In 1788, the 
duties were further reduced, and so they 
remained until the revolutionary war; when 
they were again raised. He would not 
follow up the subsequent changes, but the 
fact was, that from 1786 the duties had 
been altered no less than twenty-two times, 
At one period there was a minimum duty 
on Freneh wines of 4s. 10d.; at another a 
maximum of 19s, 8d.; and the rates had 
similarly varied with respect to Peninsular 
wines, from 3s. 1d. to 9s. 1d. per gallon, 
In 1825 Mr. Robinson reduced the duty on 
French wines from 13s. 9d. to 9s, 13d, 

r gallon, and on Peninsular wines from 
Me $d. to 4s. 93d, The result was that 
the consumption suddenly increased from 
5,030,091 gallons to 8,009,542 gallons; 
and the revenue, which under the high 
duties had been 2,153,112/., even in the 
year after the change, reached to the sum 
of 1,955,7901. In 1831, all other wine 
duties were equalised; but, contrary to the 
original intention of the Legislature, a re- 
trograde step was taken by the imposition 
of a differential duty in favour of Cape 
and Colonial wines—the duties then im- 
posed being on all foreign wines 4s, 6d. per 
gallon; on Cape and Colonial wines 2s, Sa 
The effect of this was seen in the fact that 
whereas up to 1831 the imports had been 
hardly 1,000,000 gallons annually in ex- 
cess of the wine entered for home consump- 
tion, they rose subsequently to an annual 
excess of 2,000,000 or even 3,000,000 
gallons on an import of 9,000,000 gallons, 
And it was asserted that since 1831 a new 
fraud had made its appearance in the trade, 
which was clearly traceable to the differ- 
ential duty in favour of the low-priced and 
inferior wines of the Cape. It appeared 


that these low wines, having been imported 
at the low duty, were mixed with other 
wines and ex 
the revenue, 


rted to obtain, in fraud of 
e high drawback of 5s. 6d, 
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receivable in respect of those wines. These 
wines were algo used for the adulteration 
of the foreign wine consumed in this coun- 
try, which now went on to such an extent 
that he believed the people of this country 
consumed double or treble the quanti 
which appeared to be imported; the 
ance being made up of the stuff employed 
in adulteration by the vintner or licensed 
vietualler. In 1840 9 most impolitie en- 
hancement took place, and these duties 
were again increased to 5s. 9d. 6-20ths. 
per oe on on foreign, and 2s, 10d. on eo- 
onial; and at these rates they had ever 
since continued. Now, a duty of Ss. 6d. per 
gallon amounted to 331. per pipe, and when 
they considered that if the monopoly of the 
Oporto Wine Company were removed, the 
cost of a Pipe of Portuguese wine would 
not exceed 10/., and that even so long as 
that company (which defrauded our reve- 
nue of 350,0001. annenlly) remained in 
existence, the cost of that high-priced 
wine should not exceed 20/., he thought 
they would be of opinion that a rate 
of duty was imposed which was justly 
objectionable on all sound principles of 
commercial policy. If this was the case 
with respect to the costliest wine, how 
much stronger was the objection to such a 
duty as applied to the low-priced wines of 
France and Germany. Even the rate of 
duty upon these wines, which he should pro- 
pore * doag yomeitiet would vy to not 
ess than 50 or r cent upon t¢. i 
of many foreign nai wae, cia 1846, 
that House had laid down the principle that 
in no case should the duty upon articles 
imported exceed 10 per cent upon ita natu- 
ral value. He had already mentioned that 
the duty had been increased in 1840 from 
5s. 6d. to 5s, 9d. 6-20ths., and he found 
that that increase was again attended with a 
reduction both in consumption and in the 
revenue; for while in 1839 there was s 
consumption of 7,000,486 gallons, with 
revenue of 1,849,698/., there was in 1840 
& consumption of only 6,553,922 gallona, 
with a revenue of 1,791,6361. sum- 
mary of the returns from 1787 to the pre- 
sent time, taking five years as representing 
five different periods and rates of duties, 
gave the following results: In 1787, prior 
to the reductions of Mr. Pitt coming into 
force, the revenue was 848,509/. The 
effect of those reductions was to increase 
it in 1792 to1,148,7551.; the reduction in 
1825 made it 1,955,7091., being a diminu- 
tion of only 197,000/., as compared with 
the previous year, although the duties had 
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been diminished one-half; and, after the 


‘reductions and equalisation of duties by 


the Act of 1831, the revenue amounted, 
in 1839, the year previous to the new in- 
crease of the duty, to 1,849,6987.; whilst, 
in 1850, it had fallen in, under the 
enhanced rate of duty, to 1,679,9807. So 
that the revenue was now, in 1850, about 
210,0002. less with a duty of 5s. 9d., than 
in 1839 with a duty of 5s. 6d. But what 
he Bok aes was not merely to go back 
to the policy of 1831 and the eight fol- 
lowing years, any more than to that of 
any of the periods to which he had re- 
ferred, but to advance much farther. 
He thought that it was impossible to im- 
an ad valorem duty on wine. He 
lieved, to settle this question satisfac- 
torily, they must adhere to the great 
principle laid down, first of all in 1825, 
and afterwards in 1831, for the equal as- 
sessment; but to make that a just assess- 
ment they must assess the duty at the 
lowest price, and not to take the highest 
duty for their standard. The plan which 
he intended: to submit to the Commit- 
tee, if his Motion should be agreed to, 
was, that there should be a duty of 1s. per 
gallon imposed upon French wines, answer- 
ing as nearly as possible to the octroi duty 
of 1 frane per gallon, which was at pre- 
sent im upon the wines which entered 
Paris. He believed that, if this plan were 
adopted, the consumption, not of what is 
called wine, but what was really wine, would 
be very much increased; that it would put 
an end to the present system of adultera- 
tion, and largely benefit the revenue. Ac- 
cording to the latest return, the proportion 
of wine at present consumed in this coun- 
try was 1 1-5th bottle per head. That was 
supposing no wine was drunk but what 
paid the duty; whereas in Hamburgh, 
where a moderate duty was long estab- 
lished, the proportion was 29 bottles per 
head, and in Paris no less than 216 bot- 
tles per head. Now, assuming that the 
amount of genuine wine imported into 
and consumed in the United Kingdom 
would increase under the reduced duty 
which he proposed, to the extent of only 
twelve bottles per head, we should have a 
revenue of nearly 3,000,0007., where we at 
eee raised ‘with difficulty 1,500,0000. 
t if, as was most reasonable to suppose, 
the increase should amount to eighteen 
bottles per head, or little more than one- 
half of the consumption at Hamburgh, the 
revenue would be increased to upwards of 
4,000,000. This would enable them to 
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di with the House Tax of last year, 
and many other taxes which still oppressed 
the lower classes, and prevented them from 
acquiring those habits of cleanliness which 
were indispensable to their health and com- 
fort. Or, if they wished to gratify the Brit- 
ish farmer, it would enable them to reduce, 
if not to look forward to the abolition of 
the malt tax. Such was the nature of his 
plan, and his object was to have a Com- 
mittee to consider it; but he be, to say 
that hon. Members were pledged to nothing 
in agreeing to this Motion. There was one 
other point upon which he wished to say 
a word before concluding; and that was 
with reference to the Oporto Wine Com- 
pany. The hon. Member then stated some 
facts to show that the Company’s mono- 
poly (established in 1754, in defiance of 
the Methuen Treaty of 1703), and re- 
vived in 1843, in defiance of that of 1842, 
had had the effect, in the first place, of 
gradually driving out of the market the 
cheaper wines, which, up to the middle of 
the last century, used to be imported into 
this country under the Methuen Treaty; 
and, in the next place, of materially de- 
basing the quality and enhancing the price 
of port wines consumed in this country. 
If, however, we reduced our duties on 
other foreign wines, as he proposed, the 
effect would be to let in the whole world 
into competition with the Portuguese Go- 
vernment, who would then, in self-defence, 
be obliged to abandon the mongpoly, and 
to take off their export duties in propor- 
tion as we took off our duties on imports. 
He believed that the House would enter- 
tain the proposition in a proper spirit. He 
did not fear to be met with a repetition of 
the exploded prejudices of other days, in 
which, however, the existing system of 
high duties had its origin. It was too late 
in the day for Parliament to return to the 
narrow-minded policy which, in 1703, dic- 
tated a Methuen Treaty, or in 1688 an 
“Act for prohibiting all trade and com- 
merce with France.”” The country would 
laugh to be told now in the longnage of 
the preamble of the Act of the 1 W. & iM. 
e. 34, that— 


“ Tt hath er Sere by long experience —— 
the importing of French wines, vinegar, 3 
and other the commodities of the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of France, or of the territories or 
dominions of the French King, hath much ex- 
hausted the treasure of this nation, lessened the 
value of the native commodities and manufactures 
thereof, and greatly impoverished the English 
artificers and handicrafts, and caused great detri 





ment to this kingdom in general.” 
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It would be vain to enact, as then it was 
enacted, that— 

p cher Hatinover of Prenth aottas ote, 
any whatsoever of Frenc! 
or manufacture, shall be brought in or imported, 
and that all and every importation and importa- 
tions, vending and selling, or uttering or retailing 
of any French wines, vinegar, brandy, or other 
commodities, shall be adju to be a common 
nuisance.” 


A proposition which, within less than two 
years afterwards, even the Parliament that 
made it was obliged to confess (by the 2 
W. & M. sess. 2, c. 14) to have lament- 
ably failed, for that such commodities 
“were still imported.” Trusting that a 
reduction of the import duty on wines 
would tend to promote commercial inter- 
course between this country and France, 
he proposed this Motion. The adoption 
of it would contribute more than any le- 
gislative measures which could be devised 
to the preservation of peace with all coun- 
tries; an extended wine trade would be- 
come the best guarantee of amity with 
Europe, as our cotton trade was of amity 
with America; and it might go far to ren- 
der unnecessary those gigantic schemes of 
national defence which were now agitating 
the minds of our statesmen. 

The CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who has brought forward this question 
has entered into a long and, as far as I 
could collect, an accurate narrative of the 
history of the wine trade, sketched from 
the period of the Methuen Treaty to 1787, 
and even going much further back. I as- 
sure the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
I entirely BS po aca with the policy that 
was pursued by Mr. Pitt—a policy founded 
upon the true commercial principles: on 
which a country should be governed. I re- 
joice at the great advantages to both coun- 
tries from what took place; but I must re- 
mind the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
the principle adopted by Mr. Pitt was a 
ora of reciprocity; and though we 

ave at several periods reduced the duty on 
French wine, I do not find on the part of 
the French Government that reciprocal in- 
clination that Mr. Pitt was more fortunate 
in meeting with. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman has also entered into some ge- 
neral principles of taxation on which I am 
inclined to agree with him in opinion. He 
has said that the reduction of taxation will 
lead to an increased consumption; but at 
the same time you are bound to take into 
consideration to what danger that de- 
creased taxation will lead. I cannot but 
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remember that there was a considerable 
reduction of the duty on wine in 1831, and 
that it was not until 1844 the loss sustained 
by the revenue in of that al- 
teration was regained. It is therefore ne- 
cessary in dealing with those questions to 
look to the revenue of the country with 
considerable caution. The Motion of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman is, in my mind, 
incorrect in expression. It isa Motion for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
causes of the decline in the revenue de- 
rived from the import duties on wine. 
Now it is not correct to state that there 
has been any decline in the revenue re- 
ceived from the import duties on wine. I 
shall put before the House a return I have 
just received of the state of the wine trade 
for the last four years, and in forming an 
opinion of the state of the revenue derived 
from the import duty on any branch of 
commerce, the more practical mode is to 
look to the times we live in, and not to the 
time of the Methuen Treaty, or the French 
treaty of 1787. Here is a return of the 
quantities of wine retained for home con- 
sumption in the United Kingdom, in the 
year ending the 5th of January, 1849, 
1850, 1851, and 1852, with the amount 
of duty received thereon. I shall first re- 
fer to the amount of duty received, be- 
cause it is to the decline in the revenue 
the hon. and learned Gentleman particu- 
larly calls attention. The amount of duty 
received on wine taken out for home con- 
sumption in the year 1849, was 1,732,2821.; 
in the year 1850, 1,767,5162.; in 1851, 
it rose to 1,821,1231.; and in 1852, there 
was a slight decline to 1,777,2591. The 
House will observe that there is a slight 
decline in 1852, but that is entirely attri- 
butable to the large quantities that were 
taken out of bond by the vintners and 
licensed victuallers, in anticipation of a 
great consumption of wine at the congress 
of strangers in the metropolis during the 
Great Exhibition. It is a curious cireum- 
stance, however, that all the arrangements 
then made by the trade appear to have 
been very ill-judged, and the wine trade 
consequently has met with very great dis- 
appointment. Not only our own country- 
men who con ted in the metropolis, 
but more especi 7 the foreigners, instead 
of drinking wine drank beer, and particu- 
larly porter, in enormous quantities. It 
has been represented to me officially that 
the foreigners drank nothing but London 

r. The consequence is, that the large 
increase of wine taken out for home ¢on- 
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sumption was not used, and that having 
gecurred, there a a diminution on 
the return with which I have just con- 
eluded. But in the year 1851 there was 
not a general decrease in the revenue de- 
rived wine, the diminution was only 
in one article. The trade, specially anti- 
cipating a consumption by foreigners, took, 
with very little foresight, out of bond, 
rt wine, and it is only on port wine there 
is in 1852 a diminution of revenue. In com- 
parison with the year 1849, there is in 1852 
an increase, and the decrease appears on a 
comparison with the revenue received in 
1850 and 1851. With regard to French 
wines, the amount taken out of bond in 
1851 was 341,748 gallons, and in 1852, 
447,559, showing an increase of 105,811 
gallons. There is also an increase in 
Spanish wine, The amount taken out of 
bond in 1851 was 2,469,000, and in 1852, 
2,533,000, so that there is an increase in 
the year just ended of 64,000 gallons. The 
t diminution has been in the wines of 
ortugal, In the year 1849, the amount 
taken out of bond for home consumption 
was 2,446,813 gallons; in 1850, 2,648,242 
gallons; in 1851, 2,814,979; in 1852 there 
was a diminution to 2,524,720 gallons. 
Bat if we compare the year 1852 with the 
year 1849 there is an increase, and it is 
only in comparison with the years 1850 
po i 1851 that a diminution appears to 
have taken place in consequence of the 
amount taken out for home consumption in 
1851. Comparing the revenue of 1852 
with the revenue of 1849, there is no dimi- 
nation; but, on the contrary, an increase 
of the revenue derived from port wine, 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, then, 
must see that the terms of his Motion sre 
not correct, and to say there is a decline 
of @ revenue that is not declining, is hard] 
what the House will sanction. I wi 
trouble the House with a return of the 
entire quantity of wine on which revenue 
has been raised during the last four years, 
and which even includes Cape. In 1849, 
the quantity was 6,136,547 gallons; in 
1850, 6,251,862; in 1851, 6,437,222— 
that was the great year; and in 1852, the 
year just finished, 6,280,587; exceeding 
not only the amount of 1849, but the ag 
amount of 1850, and nearly 
equalling the great year of 1851. The 
hon. learned Gentleman will therefore 
see that it is quite erroneous to say that 
there has been any decline in the revenue 
derived from wine, Now if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman really wished for a 
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Committee to inquire into the revenue de- 
rived from wines—knowing very well that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman will with 
that assiduity and intelligence that distin- 

uish him, no doubt bring out a 

eal of information for the House—I cer- 
tainly will not oppose it; but it appears to 
me, having followed with t Chsontion 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, that he 
is perfectly master already of all the facts 
of the case. And I may also say, with 
the greatest respect, that those facts are 
also known to many Gentlemen in this 
House. With regard to the principle of 
political economy he would apply to those 
facts, this also is very well understood. 
And if a Committee were appointed, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman could scarcely 
give us results more accurate than those 
he has already conveyed to us; and hon, 
Gentlemen on both side of the House will 
be able from those faets to draw their own 
inferences respecting the taxation and 
revenue of the country, If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman really wishes for the 
Committee, with a slight but necessary al- 
teration of his Motion, I will consent to it; 
but I hope he will recollect that the Mem- 
bers of the House are very much taxed at 
present by their attendance on Committees. 
A representation was made to me the other 
day that it is difficult to get Members to 
attend on the most necessary Committees; 
and perhaps the hon, and learned Gentle- 
man will, on second thoughts, be satisfied 
with having laid an aceurate and able state. 
ment before the House, and with having 
called the attention of the House to a sub- 
ject that necessarily engages the attention 
of all concerned in the taxes of the coun- 
try; he will consider that he need not 
trouble the House further with the ques- 
tion, because it must appear to him that 
the subject of the wine duties must neces- 
sarily engage the attention of any one who 
is responsible for the collection of the 
revenue of the country. But at the same 
time there are many other duties which I 
myself certainly feel have 9 very superior 
claim to the consideration of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. There is no question 
but it is very possible that we might alter 
the duties on wine, and might diminish 
those duties, and not permanently injure 
the revenue; but that is always a hagard- 
ous project, and must be done with very 
great caution. Not to mislead the House 
or the hon, and learned Gentleman, it is 
certainly my opinion that if import duties 
are to be diminished, there are many arti- 
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eles that haye superior claims to that of the 
different wines imported into this country, 
Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir; 

haps the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hep- 
ley) may not now be able to answer a 
uestion in connexion with the statement 
that has been made by the hon, and 
learned Member for Youghal, (Mr. C, 
Anstey) which I wish to put to him, but 
he may be able, on another day, to inform 
the House how the matter stands to which 
my question refers. The hon, and learned 
Gentleman has adverted to the great 
abuses practised by the Oporto Wine Com- 
pany, in regard to the trade in wine be- 
tween Portugal and this sountry. Her 
Majesty's late Government had many re- 
ntations made to them that the regu- 
[ations established by the Portuguese Go- 
vernment in regard to the Oporto Com- 
pany, and the practice of the Oporto Com- 
pany itself, were inconsistent with the sti- 
pulations of the treaty of 1842. It was 
the opinion of Her Majesty’s late Govern- 
ment that those representations were well 
founded, and that impediments and restric- 
tions were imposed upon the exportation 
of wine from Portugal, and its importation 
into this country, which were at variance 
with the stipulations of the fourth article 
of that treaty. We made a strong repre- 
sentation to the Portuguese Government 
on the subject; and when I eeased to hold 
the office of Seeretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, an understanding had been esta- 
blished between the two Governments, 
that after the general election, which was 
then about to take place in Portugal, the 
Portuguese Government would remedy the 
abuse of which we complained, and that 
either by an alteration of the Executive 
Government, or by some new law that was 
to be proposed to the Cortes, the practice 
of the Oporto Company should be placed 
in harmony with the stipulations of the 
treaty. I am bound to say, however, that 
the Portuguese Government did not admit 
our argument that the regulation was at 
variance with the stipulations of the treaty, 
notwithstanding our case was completely 
established; but the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, without admitting the force of our 
argument, engaged to remedy the evils of 
which we complained. I wish to know 
therefore from Her Majesty’s Government, 


either now or at some future day, what is 
the state of the communications between 
the two Governments on that point, and 
whether the Portuguese Government have 
taken any steps to redeem the pledge I 
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consider it has given to us to set right the 
matter to which our complaint relates ? 

Ma, HENLEY: The question to — 
the noble Lord has referred, is one he 
correctly stated so far as I am able to 
judge. He has correctly stated that com- 
munications were going on at the time he 
ceased to be cecal with the Foreign 
Office with regard to this question. Those 
communications have been carried on to 
the time at which the late Government 
left office. They are at the present mo- 
ment going on, and the present Govern- 
ment will not lose sight of the a ga 
They feel its importance, and it will not 
be through want of attention on their part 
if it shall not be brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion, 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY begged to 
thank the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for his courtesy, 
and would take the Committee in the way 
he had pointed out, omitting in his Motion 
the words ‘‘ causes of the decline,” 

Select Committee appointed “ to inquire 
into the Revenue derived from the Import 
Duties on Wines,” 


THE BALLOT, 

Mr. HENRY BERKELEY then rose 
to bring forward the Motion of which he 
had given notice with respect to the 
He said they had before them the prospect 
of a general election, [A He 
did not know whether his hon. Friends 
laughed for joy at that prospect, but, at all 
events, it was a prospect which was full 
in their view, and in that election all the 
glaring faults of their electoral. system 
would be brought into plays and when the 
electors of the country would be exposed 
to all those inveterate evils which he had 
from time to time brought before that 
House with a view to legislation. He was 
now about to ask the House to give him 
permission to bring in a Bill to alleviate 
those a Py had last year had a 
great influx of foreigners into this country; 
persons from all parts of the globe had 
visited this island; they found us a graye 
and sedate people, firmly attached to order, 
But let them visit us a few months from 
this time, and in place of order they would 
find most admired disorder; they would 
find us engaged in a kind of electoral 
saturnalia, and when they witnessed the 
riot and confusion, the drunkenness and 
debauchery, the tyrannicintimidation which 
accompanied these orgies, they would ima- 
gine, not that they had visited a mere 
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maison des fous, but a nation of madmen. | cracy were to the full as tyrannical as the 
And if ever there was an election which | aristocracy, and that between these two 


bid fair to be marked with those attributes, 
it was the election which was now about to 
take place. A rich and powerful party, 
after a lapse of years, had just obtained 
wer, They had just got the honeyed 
wl to their lips; and it depended upon 
the ensuing general election whether they 
were to be allowed to drain it to the dregs, 
or whether it was to be rudely snatched 
from them almost before they had tasted 
its sweets. A fearful struggle was, there- 
fore, about to take place. Already the 
note of preparation had gone forth ; herds 
of low attorneys had crept from the police 
courts and the low bankruptcy courts, 
where they had wrung fees from the hands 
of poverty and vice, and they had become 
the electoral agents of the rich and power- 
ful. Their agency was a searching inquiry 
into the misfortunes and liabilities of elec- 
tors; and the devilish ingenuity with which 
they created screws to force from the elec- 
tors a dishonest and unwilling vote, was 
almost beyond belief. If such was their 
agency, what was their trade ? Their trade, 
the electors’ conscience —their means, 
the electors’ misery—their employers, the 
House of Lords—the result, the House of 
Commons. If hon. Gentlemen were bold 
enough to deny this description, he would 
refer them to their own knowledge—to 
the common knowledge of the country— 
above all, he would refer them to the ex- 
cellent and intelligent work of Mr. Dod, 
in which they would find that ninety-eight 
borough Members were returned to that 
House through the direct interference of 
Peers. If further evidence were wanted, 
he would refer them to the Committee 
which sat in 1842, on the Motion of Mr. 
Ward, and which laid before the country 
an account of the screws used at elections, 
from thirteen canvassing books taken in- 
differently from counties and boroughs. If 
he were charged with exaggeration, he 
was provided with evidence to put down 
such a charge in an analysis of the evi- 
dence taken before the Committee that sat 
in 1835, to inquire into the malversations 
that took place with regard to the fran- 
chise. The original evidence extended 
over 700 folio pages; but the perusal of 
this analysis alone would lead the House 
to the conclusion that the enormities com- 
mitted were not at all exaggerated. They 
would be led to this conclusion also, that 
it was not the aristocracy alone who were 
guilty of such conduct, but that the demo- 


partiés the electoral world were found to 


suffer great hardships. He prayed per- 
mission of the House to quote one case, 
and only one. It was not the case of an 
intimidated Reformer—it was not the case 
of a wretched Radical—it was not the case 
of a despised Dissenter—it was not the 
case of that dreaded Guido Vaux, a Roman 
Catholie—but it was the case of a man 
who would be dear to Protectionist hearts 
— it was the case of a regular tough Tory, 
one of the die-hard, never-to-be-convinced 
sort; and withal, it was the case of an 
honest man who had been put under the 
ban of proscription. [The hon. Gentle- 
man then read, amidst much laughter, the 
case of a Mr. James Gilbert, a licensed vie- 
tualler and wine-merchant in Birmingham, 
who had taken an active part in canvassing 
the town for Mr. Spooner. It was in 
the form of question and answer, as fol- 
lows :—] 


“ Where do you reside ?—At Birmingham. 

“ What are you ?—I am a licensed victualler 
and wine-merchant. 

“Did you take an active part in the last elec- 
tion for the borough of Birmingham ?—Yes, and 
canvassed for Richard Spooner, Esq. 

“ Was any extensive system of intimidation in 
practice at that election by which the votes of a 
considerable number of electors were influenced ? 
—Yes, there was. 

“ You are a partisan on the Tory side ?—Yes ; 
I have taken a part, and have always een proud 
to doit. It has been a hobby all through my 
life ; I have done it for forty years. 

“ Can you give any instance that came within 
your own knowledge by which a vote or votes 
were influenced ‘'—The witness then cited three 
very strong cases, those of two landlords and a 
pork-butcher. . 


He was then asked— 


“Do you think the system of political union 
contributes to the system of exclusive dealing ?— 
Yes ; and if there had never been the Political 
Union, Mr. Richard Spooner would have been 
now in the House. 

“ Do you think that there are many men as strong 
partisans as you are who would rather not havea 
vote ?—I’m sure I can’t say ; I never heard them 
say so; I have heard their wives say so; but a 
good Tory never flinches. 

“Do you think a good Whig would flinch ?— 
I’m sure I can’t say. I never keep company with 
such nny 

“ Did the clergymen in, and of the nei = 
hood of the town of Bi i , come ay peel 
vass at or previously to the election ?—I never 
saw one canvass, and I never saw a clergyman of 
the Church persuasion there all the time. 

“ Have you known Dissenting ministers can- 
vass ?—I have been informed they have, but I 
never saw them; particularly one, Mr, East, laid 
great stress on his congregation. 
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“ And the Catholic clergymen {—Yes. for an honest vote ?—Yes ; they have come and 
“ Did the Dissenting ministers take an active | said, you have been a Tory long enough ; if you 

in the election ?—They did, indeed; and one bring you a house full of 


ic man was very active. 

“Tlave master manufacturers much influence 
over the votes of the operatives ?— Yes, very 
great influence. I have heard of their making 
speeches to them, and telling them (which is a 
very great stroke of deceit), this is the reason 
why we have to pay you such low wages, and if 
the reform were got we should pay you better 
wages.” 

He (Mr. H. Berkeley) thought they had 
heard something like that at their Protec- 
tionist meetings :— 

“ There are clergymen and manufacturers, pro- 
bably both Whig and Tory, acting this way *— 
No ; the Tory side never preach up about reform, 
for it does no good. 

“ Though they do not preach about reform, 
they preach about something else, perhaps, in 
order to influence votes '—I believe that the chief 
that they preach is about the Church being in 
dan 


“ According to your evidence, the man who is 
not independent in Birmingham, is the tradesman 
whose custom lies among the populace ?—Yes, 
they are all dependent upon the populace.” 


Mr. Berkeley proceeded: After this relue- 
tant and prejudiced, but honest, witness, 
had thus testified to the evil, he was ques- 
tioned as to the remedy :— 


“ Do not you think it would be a good thing if 
men could give their votes without being subjected 
to lose their custom ‘—I can never bring my mind 
to do anything in secret. 

“ Do not you think that those who are not able 
to give their votes openly, without ruin, would be 
benefited by giving their vote secretly ?—It would 
be a benefit at the time, but if it got wind, it would 
cause a worse jealousy. 

** Supposing that it never did get wind ?—Then 
it would be a benefit. 

“ Supposing that you contrived, as the gentle- 
men in the clubs in London contrive, to vote so 
that it can never be known how you voted ?— 
Though I should never be an advocate for that, it 
would be of vast benefit to me. 

* Do you think that if a man had voted in 
secret, he could not keep that secret ?—I cannot 
say; I think they would be able to get it out of 
him, unless he were a man of strong nerve. 

“ What, if he knew that his ruin would follow ? 
—I can’t say. 

** Would not the welfare of honest men be in- 
creased by that secret voting ?—It might do away 
with that violent party spirit after a time, per- 


Phat would not be the case for many elec- 
tions, you mean ?—Yes. 

“ You think it might after a time ?—It might 
do it away. 

“Do you think it would do that away when 
there was a contest ’—Yes; it is the seeing a 
man going up to vote, and knowing how it must 
be, that rouses the spirit. Father and son often 
will hardly speak to one another. 


“ You have suffered yourself severely from your 
vote ?—I have. 
* Do not you think that it is very hard to suffer 





will turn to us we will 
custom. 
“ That is a form of 


hi 


have said, you will be ruined by sticking to that 
y. Ihave said, I have been brought up ase 
‘ory, and I, will go to the workhouse as one, 
sooner than change. 
“ Your opinions, in uence of your 


an active partisan and a 
known; but take the case 
never taken an active part, 
about these matters, would it be better for 
—Yes, it would, I believe. If it had been 
in that way that nobody kne 
Spooner would have been returned. 

“ Therefore, many voted against their opin- 
ions (—Yes., 

«« Would it not be a great point to have their 
votes agree with their opinions /—Yes. 

“ Do not you think it would have been a great 
thing for the pork butcher, you just now men- 
tioned, to have been enabled to vote as he wished ? 
—Certainly. 

“ Do not you think that it is very hard that an 
honest man should be injured for conscientiously 
exercising his will.—Certainly.” 

Now, he (Mr. H. Berkeley) thought that 
was a tolerably fair specimen of the man- 
ner in which elections were conducted at 
Birmingham nearly twenty years ago. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer declared the other night, 
in the debate on the national representa- 
tion, that corruption at elections could not 
be stopped by law—that it must be done 
by elevating the tone of the community. 

ow it struck him that that was rather a 
novel position, and that if it were correct, 
the noble Lord the Member for London 
and other Gentlemen who were legislating 
to put down bribery, were all going in the 
wrong direction. But as to elevating the 
tone of the community, let them see how 
they had elevated the tone at Birmingham 
during the last twenty years. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Birmingham told 
them a short time since that at every elee- 
tion at Birmingham there were at least one 
thousand electors who dared not go to the 

ll. And how many more were there, 

e would ask, who refused to be on the 
register altogether, though perfectly qua- 
lified to be so? Join the number of those 
who refused to be on the register with 
those who, though on the register, refused 
to vote, and they would see a great curtail- 
ment of the franchise at once established, 
owing to the system of open voting, and 
that curtailment affecting those best quali- 
fied to take a part in the political affairs of 
their country. At Bath there were 430 
electors who dared not go to the poll be- 
cause, to use their own homely but graphic 
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Tanguage, they might shut wu if they 
did. Toa vous e Ghansehor of the Ex- 
chequer, who affected to be anxious for the 
elevation of the tone of the people, tell 
him how this was to be accomplished? It 
struck him that the only way to do it was 
by education. But, unfortunately, they 
found that it was men who were superior in 
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he had in vain tried to get rid of, he voted 
for the ballot by way of cuting the evil. 
Now, he thought it was a most extraordi- 
nary mode of legislation to force a bad 
measure upon the whole of Great Britain 
and Ireland in order to cure raseality that 
was going on at Perth. But then came 
the argument against the ballot, when the 
ight hon. Gentleman said if they 


their education toany class in any part of the | righ 


world—the noblemen and the ee of 
the country—it was they who depressed the 
tone of the community by the practices which 
they carried on at elections, To tell the elee- 
tors, under such eircumstances, that they 
must wait for the elevation of the tone of the 
community,'was a mere farce; and he should 
not be surprised if the honest but rough 
men who were so treated turned round, 
and, in the words of Lord Duberley, said, 
«Fine words butter no parsnips.” He 
hoped, at any rate, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would bestow his advice 
upon those noblemen and gentlemen who 
at the last election for South Notts hunted 
the tenantry out of their haystacks like 
vermin, and sent them like caged rats to 
the poll. The case of St. Albans had en- 
gaged the attention of the House during 
the present Session, but there was probably 
as much corruption in the following bo- 
roughs as at St. Albans. He would enu- 
merate a list of boroughs and counties re- 
speeting the corruption or intimidation prac- 
tised in which the clearest evidence had 
been given, namely, Bridport, Bristol, Bir- 
mingham, Coventry, Cambridge, Carlow, 
Clonmel, Cashel, Denbigh, Exeter, Glou- 
eester, Hereford, Halifax, Ipswich, Lei- 
eester, Leominster, Lichfield, Lyme Regis, 
Marylebone, Norwich, Newry, Ripon, West- 
minster, Westbury, Youghal. For coun- 
ties, let him cite Cheshire, Clare, Devon, 
Denbighshire, Essex, Kerry, Limerick, 
Meath, Waterford, Wexford, and War- 
wieksbire. And how the elevation of the 
moral tone of the community was going on 
might be shown by recent exposures at 
Sudbary, St. Albans, Aylesbury, Harwich, 
the Falkirk Burghs, and Gloucestershire. 
He had hitherto dealt with arguments as 
they rose from time to time against the 
ballot. He had now, however unwillingly, 
to deal with the speech of a right hon. and 
much valued Friend of his the Member for 
Perth, in which he gave one reason for his 
voting for, and another for his voting 
against, the ballot. The reason for his 
voting for the ballot was, that though he 
thought it a bad measure, yet, as there was 
@ number of fictitious votes in Perth which 
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the Channel did they hear no warning voice 
against the ballot there? Had it estab 
lished liberty, or proteeted the freedom of 
the people, or maintained a free 

or defended or maintained the law? Now, 
what man of sane mind ever imagined 
that the ballot would protect freedom be. 
ond giving every man an opportuni 
of exerelalng a free and wiideseaned vote? 
Who ever thought that the ballot could 
protect the press or the authorities and 
constitution of a country from armed auto- 
cracy Who ever thought that the ballot 
would put down an unscrupulous tyrant 
with 400,000 neat young gentlemen at his 
back, all armed to the teeth. But did the 
right hon. Gentleman forget that the de- 
puties who were put down by the President 
were elected by the ballot? and that the 
ballot formed part of that constitviion the 
upsetting of which by the French Ruler 
has placed all the press of England in 
mourning? For his part he thought that 
the working of the ballot in France under 
the late constitution had been highly in 
its favour; and the conduct of the neigh- 
bouring country, Belgium, afforded a splen- 
did instance of the good working of the 
ballot. There they found that the aristo- 
eracy of birth and of talent, respeetability, 
and landed property, were strongly repre- 
sented. He said, lastly, that in Ameriea 
the working of the ballot was y 
satisfactory. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, with that extraordinary ability and 
ingenuity which marked all his speeches, 
had dwelt upon the fact of a disturbance 
at New York during the late election, where 
open bribery was attempted, the electors 
were assaulted, and even the ballot-box, 
that object of wrath to the intimidators 
and bribers, was smashed to pieces—and, 
with extreme plausibility, he had laid the 
fault of all this upon the ballot. He (Mr. 
H. Berkeley) had resided for six years in 
America, and he had never seen the elec- 
tions condueted there but with order and 
tranquillity. The Americans had alwa 
held to him this language—** We iy 
need the ballot, because there is an ab- 
sence among us of bribery and intimida- 
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tion; you want the ballot in England, 
because, in consequence of the law of pri- 
mogeniture and entail, property belongs 
only to & few persons, and, in uence, 
ae of classes is felt.” But he 
asked, how did these disturbances prove 
the fact that the ballot produced them ? 
Would intimidation and bribery have been 
more ¢hecked by open voting? The truth 
was that the Governor of New York, in 
advising the Legislature to adopt some 
measures to check bribery, did not say 
one word about the insufficieney of the 
ballot. In confirmation of that he would 
read a letter written by an American gen- 
tleman. He says— 

* The statement made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is no doubt substantially correct, but 
I have great doubts whether any American will 
consider that his inferences are the same. That 
intimidation has been resorted to, and that bribery 
has been ially successful, is I believe incon- 
testable ; but that the taking of the votes by way 
of ballot had anything to do with the difficulty, is 
elean out of the question. You will find that the 
Governor of the State of New York called the 
attention of the Legislature to the prevention of 
these disturbances at elections, but not one word 
was said by him on the subject of the ballot. The 
destruction of the ballot-box was accounted for 
by saying it was held in no great estimation by 
the advocates of bribery; but I believe it will be 
found to have arisen from not having been sta- 
tioned in a place of safety; and we shall find that 
our local legislature will pass some stringent law 
on the subject, and will in future recommend our 
yoting-urns to be located in a place of greater 
security.” 

But he (Mr. H. Berkeley) said, it was 
highly probable that they might heat at 
no distant period that disturbances had 
arisen, and that the ballot-boxes had been 
broken—in Carolina and Alabatna, for in- 
stance, or in Maryland or Virginia—for in 
those States the ballot-box was the protec- 
tion of those who wished to do away with 
slavery. In the ballot-box the enemy of 
slavery found protection from violence; in 
the ballot-box the friend to emancipation 
found security from Lynch law; in the 
ballot-box the benign principles of Christi- 
anity had taken root; and from the ballot- 
box rushed forth the glorious truth, that of 
whatever colour our skins may be, our 
souls before God are of but one hue. 
When they saw the enemies of the abo- 
lition of slavery desiring to put aside the 
ballot-box in America, and when they saw 
those who wished to keep Englishmen in a 
state of serfdom declining to give them 
the protection of the ballot, it formed a 
very strong ¢ase, and that case entirely 
for the ballot. He complained that the 
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arguments used against the ballot 
merely colourable, and that, instead 
posing | the measure because the . 
oubted its efficacy, they opposed 
cause they believed it to be perfectly 
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cacious. He was ht strongly to that 
conclusion by an account of a 
Conservative meeting which took 


other day in the city of Bristol. At that 
meeting there was a very influential 

of Conservatives present, and their 0 

was to select a candidate to fill the 

of his hon. Friend and colleague, who had 
expressed his intention to retire. The 
chair was taken by a Mr. Vining, a gen- 
tleman of great respectability; and the 
sentiments which fell from the worthy 
chairman were strictly Conservative, but 
full of candour, and redolent of the most 
Arcadian simplicity. He (Mr. H. Berke- 
ley) would read a short extract from Mr. 
Vining’s speech, which he had taken from 
the Bristol Gazette. Mr. Vining thus at- 
tacked the vote by ballot, which both of 
the two candidates for Bristol considered 
an excellent measure. He said, ‘* What is 
the use of registration, if a man is to vote 
by ballot ?’’ and ‘‘ what is the use of in- 
quiring how a man is going to vote, when 
he may conceal that vote by ballot?” 
‘Why, @ man may register one way, and 
vote another.’’ Now, perhaps, hon. Mem- 
bers were not quite au fait in that expres- 
sion. It meant that Pere ni paid the 
rates of defaulters, and so secured their 
being put upon the register, which was a 
mode of bribery beforehand. ‘ Thus,” 
says Mr. Vining— 

“Aman may vote oné way, and register an- 
other. Suppose you give a man five pounds; he 
may receive the money, and vote another way, 
That goes to make a man disguise his real senti- 
ments and meaning. If even I purchase a man I 
may not be able to know how he is going to vote ; 
he may vote against me after he his ald he Will 
vote for me.” 

And then voices were heard to say— 


“That is what we want; you will not then 
have us under your thumb.” “ Gentlemen,” said 
Mr. Vining, “I feel the majority of you are in my 
favour. Now, all I ask is this: Let us 
cordially in supporting true Conservative princi- 
ples, and in promoting the welfare of the State, 
and our own interests, 


There was a candid gentleman! Mark the 
faults found with the ballot: they would 
ruin his politico-commereial transaetions. 
Poor injured gentleman! When he had 
bought his man it was quite doubtful whe- 


ther his live bale of goods would be de- 
livered. He (Mr. H. Berkeley) wished Mr. 
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Vining had extended his remarks to intimi- 
dation; they would have been moat edifying. 
He would certainly have told them how he 
had threatened to turn out his tenant at 
No. 5, if he did not vote for Mr. A.; and 
how the rascal might go to the ballot box 
and vote for that terrible Radical, Mr. B. 
The fact was, the House refused to trust 
the people. They believed that their ten- 
dencies were democratic. He put it to 
hon. Members who had such feelings, whe- 
ther they did not very much resemble a 
man who supposed that under the founda- 
tions of his house there was a subterra- 
neous fire, and that at some future day, by 
some convulsion of nature, a crater would 
burst forth in his kitchen? When the 
noble Lord the Member for London recently 
moved for leave to bring in his Reform Bill, 
he said he thought the people deserved 
some reward for their exemplary conduct; 
yet the noble Lord was one of those who 
refused to do the people an act of simple 
justice. They who had refused to trust the 
people had good reason to know how the 
people might be trusted on the 10th of 
April, 1848. On that occasion they ap- 
pealed to the people pro aris et focis, and 
they stood on their thresholds armed for 
their defence. They stood by their firesides, 
among their household Penates, cherished 
guests. He asked the House to trust them 
with the franchise it now denied them. - In 
conclusion, he would say that though he was 
in favour of the principle of the ballot, he 
was not equally wedded to its details. All 
he asked was for a fair trial of the ballot. 
If the House liked it, let them make the bal- 
lot permissive. If they liked it, let them al- 
low a certain number of electors who might 
demand the ballot to have the ballot. Do 
not let the House meet him with the state- 
ment that the ballot would do this or that in 
small constituencies. Let that be no bar 
to the Bill. If they liked the ballot, let 
them try it in constituencies above a thou- 
sand voters. He, therefore, said once more, 
that he was not wedded to the details, but 
he was to the principle; and he asked the 
House to permit him to bring in a Bill to 

ive the electors the protection of the bal- 
io . If the House gave him that permis. 
sion they would do a great act of abstract 
justice to the people, who had merited it by 
the love of order, by the high moral tone 
of the community, by their reverence for 
the law, and loyalty ¢o their Queen. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 
“ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to cause 
Mr. H. Berkeley 
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the Votes of Parliamentary Electors to be taken 
by way of Ballot.” 

Mr. BARROW said, the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just spoken was rather unfor- 
tunate in having alluded to the last election 
for South Nottinghamshire; for the fact of 
his (Mr. Barrow’s) standing in the House 
of Commons at that moment was the best 
possible proof of the absence of intimida- 
tion on the occasion to which he referred. 
He knew, that in part, he owed his suc- 
cess at that election to the assistance of 
some Gentlemen who were . themselves 
friends of he vote by ballot—not because 
they sought it for their own sakes, but 
because they believed it would be a protec- 
tion to their friends and neighbours. They 
were well aware of his sentiments with re- 
spect to the ballot when they gave him 
their votes; and he felt perfectly satisfied 
that they would give him credit for the 
honesty of his principles at least, in ven- 
turing as he did now to declare that he 
was not a convert to the necessity of the 
ballot, and that, so far from believing it 
would deliver the people from a state of 
serfdom, he believed it would increase bri- 
bery and demoralisation to such an extent 
as would be positively frightful to contem- 
plate. Allusion had been made to the ad- 
vantage of the ballot in the clubs. But, 
for his part, he confessed that a large por- 
tion of his objections to the ballot were the 
result of the ill feeling he had witnessed 
in clubs in cases of blackballing. He had 
seen so much mischief arise from it, that 
even in those cases where, through the 
honour of the scrutineers and members, 
perfect secrecy was observed, he had come 
to the conclusion that the system had bet- 
ter be abolished. He was rather surprised 
to hear the secrecy of the ballot assumed 
as a matter of necessity. In proof, how- 
ever, of the fact that it did not secure se- 
erecy, he might refer to that country which 
had already been referred to so often, and 
in which the ballot had been in operation 
for the greatest length of time. He did 
not believe that secrecy ever had been or 
ever would be obtained by means of the 
ballot; for he found that in Massachusetts, 
one of the oldest States of the American 
Union, the Legislature appointed a Com- 
mittee last year with the express object of 
considering in what manner they could se- 
cure secrecy under the ballot. And, surely, 
with such an example as that before him, 
he might be allowed to doubt whether that 
secrecy which was assumed as aa pre 
from tlie ballot really did exist. With re- 
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to the ballot as a cure for bribery, he 
thought he heard the hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Hume) say not long ago, 
that he did not believe it would diminish 
bribery in small constituencies, at least; 
and if it would not diminish bribery in 
small constituencies, then he (Mr. Barrow) 
wanted to know how it was likely to do so 
in large constituencies, because a large con- 
stituency was, after all, only an aggregate 
or mass of small constituencies, and bri- 
bery might be carried on in one ag well as in 
the other. Upon this point too, he would 
again refer to America, where the Legisla- 
lature of the State of New York had 
declared that bribery had increased, and 
was carried to a fearful extent under the 
ballot, and that it was necessary to take 
steps for providing a remedy. Being con- 
vinced then that neither intimidation nor 
bribery had diminished under the operation 
of the ballot, he must frankly admit that 
he was still opposed to the measure. He 
believed it would be productive of an 
amount of hypocrisy and demoralisation 
perfectly frightful to contemplate; and that 
the best remedy for the evils complained 
of would consist in elevating the moral 
tone of the people, and allowing them to 
record their independent votes freely and 
conscientiously in the open light of day, 
‘* owning subjection to no human vassalage, 
save to their Queen and the law.” 

Sirk BENJAMIN HALL said, he was 
quite willing to admit that the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down was a re- 
markable instance of the people having 
exercised their own will against the influ- 
ence of the aristocracy. But let the 
House recollect the circumstances which 
took place just prior to that election. The 
tenant-farmers, who felt strongly in favour 
of protection, and who not trusting, per- 
haps, the aristocracy of the country, were 
determined to bring forward some man 
themselves for the purpose of carrying out 
that object; and they chose the hon. Gen- 
tleman who now represented them, though 
it did not appear that the hon. Gentleman 
had done anything, or had a wish to do 
anything, in furtherance of that object for 
which he was specially elected by the tenant 
farmers. When the election to which he 
had referred took place, the noble Dukes 
and noble Lords in that county, by their 
agents, brought up their tenants to the poll 
just as they would have driven a flock of 
sheep. [‘* Oh, oh!”] He said it was a 
fact, and if they looked in the papers of 
that day they would see it stated; nay 
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more, the agents of the landed. 

were present at the poll to see how the 
tenants voted. But although the ( 
of South Nottinghamshire came forwar 
on that occasion and defeated the aristo- 
cracy, that was no reason why voters in 
other parts of the country should not have 
the protection of the ballot. It was said 
that they must elevate the tone and feeling 
of the people. That was a very fine 
phrase, always brought forward on these 
occasions. Why, they knew very well 
that when an election took place, men of 
high character, or rather of high station, 
went round to tradesmen, and said, ‘* You 
must vote for this person or that.’”” There 
was scarcely a tradesman in Regent-street 
or Bond-street who was not canvassed in 
this way by his customers. Intimida- 
tion, however, was by no means confined 
to the aristocracy. There was an election 
now going on in the north part of the 
country; Millowners had been canvassing 
the small tradesmen, who were almost com- 
pelled to vote in favour of the millowners; 
and what was the result ? Why, that the 
lower classes had banded together, and 
had gone round to the tradesmen and said, 
‘* You shall vote for our candidate.” And 
these persons were in that unfortunate con- 
dition that they did not know whether to 
oblige the millowner or the lower classes. 
He thought this was a case for the ballot. 
The hon. Member (Mr. H. Berkeley) had 
enumerated several boroughs which, he 
said, were guilty of corruption, and to his 
(Sir B. Hall’s) great surprise, the borough 
of Marylebone was in that list. The hon. 
Member had, however, said that corruption 
existed there many years ago. Now all 
he (Sir B. Hall) could say was, that he had 
represented that district of the Metropolis 
for fifteen years, and he could safely assert 
that the hon. Member must be in error; 
and it was a fact that the return of the 
two Members at the dissolution previous 
to his own first election for that borough, 
did not cost more than 3001. It was 
ridiculous to suppose that bribery could 
take effect in a constituency of nearly 
400,000 people and 20,000 electors; and 
not all the wealth of the Rothschilds and 
the Barings combined could effect a re- 
turn in that constituency by bribery. It 
was said that the ballot created disorder in 
America. The disorder did not arise from 
the ballot, but because the elections were 
not properly conducted. As a proof of 
this, he might mention that they had an 
annual parochial election by ballot in three 
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of the largest parishes in the metropolis, 
namely, in St. George’s, which was rated 
at 800,000/.; Marylebone, which was rated 
at 1,006,000/.; and St. Pancras, which 
was rated at 800,0007. These parishes 
had a population of 500,000, and the num- 
ber of ratepayers varied from 15,000 to 
19,000in each, Now, the order, re- 
gularity, and tranquillity prevailed at these 
elections; and though t . were not second 
even to the Parliamentary elections, not 
@ policeman was present. These elections 
take place annually in the month of May, 
and it would be well worth while for those 
Members who doubted the efficiency of the 
ballot to witness those elections. He would 
not further take up the time of the House 
on this subject, particularly as the next 
Motion on the paper was intimately con- 
nected with the present one, and he was 
anxious that it should be discussed before 
@ dissolution took place, in order that the 
constituencies of the country might know 
the feelings and opinions of hon. Mem- 
bers with regard to the three great ques- 
tions brought forward: the one by his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Hume); the other that 
which they were now discussing; and the 
Motion of the hon. Member for East Sur- 
rey (Mr. Locke King), which stood next. 
Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that there 
were 214 boroughs, with 161,500 voters, 
which returned 359 Members to that House, 
being a majority of the entire number. 
The two great parties who contended for 
power in this country were so nicely bal- 
anced, that it depended on the amount of 
money spent at elections which of them 
held the reins of Government. The Com- 
mittee of 1835 stated in their Report that 
bribery, corruption, intimidation, and coer- 
cion prevailed to an enormous extent at 
the preceding election. The Committee 
of 1841 stated in their Report that 8,3001, 
was spent at the Harwich election, though 
only 178 persons voted: and that 16,000/. 
was spent in Nottingham, though only 673 
persons voted. The remedy for this state 
of things was the ballot. He had been in 
America, and was present during the elec- 
tion of General Harrison, which was con- 
ducted with the greatest propriety; and not- 
withstanding the observations of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Barrow), he defied the hon. 
Gentleman to produce an instance where 
any of the thirty-one States of the Anieri- 
ean Union had complained of the ill work- 
ing of the system. The people of America 
had this advantage of the ballot, for whilst 
the cost of Government in this country was 
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26,000,0001., in America it was onl 
6,500,000. These were facts whi 
proved incontestably the value of the 
ballot. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, it 
had been the practice, when great innova- 
tions were proposed in the institutions of 
the country, to introduce an imaginary fo- 
reigner to the contemplation of things as 
they existed. The noble Lord opposite 
(Lord J. Russell), when he proposed the 
Reform Bill, introduced this fictitious gen- 
tleman into the country, and sondestad tins 
round to Old Sarum, Gatton, and East 
Retford; and, as the hon. Gentleman who 
brought on the present Motion, in aecord- 
snee with custom, had introduced this dis- 
tinguished foreigner during the general 
elections, he (Mr. B. Cochrane) thought 
that if a foreigner came amongst us to be 
initiated into the mysteries of uur elections, 
he would certainly need a cicerone, and 
under all the circumstances, he imagined 
that the best cicerone he could have would 
be Mr. Coppock. But now, to come to 
the real question, what would hon. Gentle- 
men say if they had what he might call 
reciprocity of the ballot? What would be 
said if they, the Members of the House of 
Commons, were to give their yotes by 
ballot ? He had heard of such a thing as 
pledges which some of the constituencies 
were in the habit of exacting—strong and 
binding — from the candidate upon the 
hustings, as to the course which he meant 
to follow. Whatever the distinguished fo- 
reigner might think of such pledges, in 
ease the system of secret voting were intro- 
duced into the House, he rather thought 
the people would not be disposed to concur 
in the views expressed by the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. H. Berkeley) of the advantages 
of the ballot. The hon. Gentleman, upon 
this subject, referred to America—so often 
referred to, on many subjects, by the Gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House. He 
wished now to point out one great differ- 
ence between the use of the ballot in Ame- 
rica and this country, which had hitherto 
escaped observation ; he wished to remind 
them that America was a republic, and we 
had the happiness to live under a Constitu- 
tional Monarchy. If the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite wished to see the result of the dif- 
ference as it affected the Parliaments of 
the two countries, and who eulogised the 
American system so much, he would re- 
commend the perusal of what appeared in 
the papers the other day relative to a plea- 
sant conversation which had lately oceurred 
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ge between a Mr. Brown and a 
Mr. Wileox—not the bon. Member for 
Southampton. He would not go through 
the details of the scene, but it was con- 
cluded by Mr. Brown calling Mr. Wilcox 
“‘a vagabond,” and swearing that “he 
would knock his head of.” t another 
circumstance deserving attention with re- 
to America, was, that in order to 
ave permission to propose any essential 
change in the Constitution, it was neces- 
to obtain the consent of a majority of 
two-thirds of the States; and that, even 
when proposed, yet, in order to its being 
earried into effect, a majority of three- 
fourths of the States was required; whereas 
all that was necessary in this country was 
a bare majority. But, when they referred 
to France, he asked the Gentlemen of the 
Manchester school whether they were sat- 
isfied with the result of universal suffrage 
in that country, or with the proceedings of 
the 2nd of December, and the Constitution 
proposed for that country? If they were 
satisfied with the operation of universal 
suffrage and the ballot in that country, 
they must remember that they had been 
established there ever since 1793. But if 
he were to describe the effects of the ballot 
on those who wish to use it, he would seek 
no other than the language of a right hon. 
Gentleman, he meant the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Ripon (SirJ. Graham). He would 
quote his opinion, not, indeed, his present 
opinion, but his former opinion of the 
ballot when the subject was brought on by 
Mr. Ward, in 1842. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said— 

“ The whole system of secret voting was incon- 
sistent with the English character. If he be an 
honest man and a firm friend, he will not want 
the ballot—if he skulks, he will not avail himself 
of it. The only persons to whom the ballot 


would be valuable, would be dirty and hypoeri- 
tical cowards,” [8 Hansard, \xiv. 404.] 


He thought he had heard of the right hon. 
Gentleman at Carlisle, very lately, when 
he made a speech not precisely in favour 
of the ballot, but of a nature such as con- 
vinced him he saw the dawn of a different 
oie upon this important question, 

ell; the right hon. Gentlemen went on— 


“ Those dirty, hypocritical cowards—men whose 
faces belie their purpose—men who pretend to be 
your friends only to deceive and betray you—who 
flatter you with vain hopes of support which they 
have no intention to realise—men who talk of 
intimidation, but seek the opportunity of grati- 
fying their sordid envy, their revenge, and 
bitter hatred which, combined with their coward- 
ice, mark them as the most contemptible of man- 
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kind, Those are the men who demand a measure 
that is a mere recipe— 
“To lend to lies the confidence of truth.” 
[8 Hansard, \xiv. 404.] 


One could not possibly improve that 
language, and he confessed his objections 
to the ballot were precisely those of the 
right hon. Gentleman. They could not 
prevent, they might as well think of pre- 
venting, the east wind blowing at this time 
of the year, as of preventing the influence 
of the proprietors over their tenants ; yet, 
by introducing the ballot, they might sue- 
ceed in making them false and , sashewrs 
tical ; men who made a show openly of 
voting otherwise than they did, and, con- 
sequently were ‘contemptible cowards.” 
He would also remind the House of the 
opinion of a right hon. Gentleman who was 
one of its ornaments, but #as now no more, 
yet he must say he quoted his opinion with 
awe. The late Mr. Sheil, in 1842, in 
speaking upon the question, after admit- 
ting that men would go to the poll and 
break their promise, said of that conduet, 
it was yet a principle to be upheld under 
the circumstances. That was the doc- 
trine of Mr. Sheil, and he must confess he 
could go no such length with him. But if 
that was the effect of the ballot, let them 
consider what a principle they were intro- 
ducing into the country, what an amount 
of demoralisation—on the ground of which 
he ventured to charge the proposal as one 
that was most vicious. Yet they were 
going to introduce it to give men an o 

portunity of making promises and of break- 
ing them. But why, he asked, was the 
subject not introduced by the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London into 
his late Reform Bill? He confessed he 
was not convinced in his own mind that 
the noble Lord would not yet support it; 
and he was upheld in that view of his in- 
tellect and consistency by a friend of the 
noble Lord’s Government, who in a late 
publication had described the Whigs out 
of power as demagogues, and in power as 
oligarchs. He looked upon this as one of 
the most objectionable measures that could 
be brought forward. It was no use going 
back to discuss theories, and point out 
anomalies which were to be found in all 
the writings of all the Socialists, from 
Robespierre downwards. He preferred 
pointing to history, both as it referred to 
this country and to other countries, such 
as France, and when he found that no one 
could compare this country with that with- 
out feeling a doubt upon such a question 
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as this, that doubt pete to pe if 

ible, the progress of this popular Mo- 
Te which, , carried into eet weal be 
of the greatest detriment to the best inte- 
rests of this country. 

Mr. COBDEN said, he would promise 
to be very brief on a subject which had 
been more nearly exhausted in argument 
than any proposition which had ever been 
brought before that House. It was an 
undoubted historical fact that Mr. Grote, in 
the course of his remarks on the ballot, 
brought to it an amount of logical power 
and mental acumen which gave to his advo- 
eacy the character of an intellectual tri- 
umph. He did not intend, therefore, to 
expose the fallacies of the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down. He did not intend 
to point out to him the difference between 
a Member of Parliament who came there 
voluntarily to represent the opinions of 
others, having his votes made public—and 
the votes of the electors who nominated 
him, being made public: that had been 
abundantly proved before. Nor should 
he go into the discussion of the right hon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s thousand- 
time refuted objection, that if you gave the 
ballot to a limited constituency, you consti- 
tuted that constituency an oligarchy. That 
had been met with this unanswerable argu- 
ment: if you think that the unenfranchised 
are fit to lead the enfranchised, and to 
dictate how they shall vote, then give the 
unenfranchised votes themselves. Those 
who urged this objection, were the very 
people who would not do that. In the in- 
tellectual mode of dealing with it, this 
question had been triumphantly settled; 
but, he thought, there were moral aspects 
of the question which might be better ar- 
gued then, than they could be when Mr. 
Grote dealt with it seventeen years ago. 
They had had opportunities of witnessing 
the efficacy of the ballot in the elections of 
a neighbouring country, carried on under 
the most exciting circumstances, and these 
showed what an immense gain the ballot 
would be to this country, by putting an end 
to the frightful demoralisation and violence 
which were seen at almost every one of 
our own elections. Now, he said, the ex- 
ample of France at their own door, upon 
this view of the question—it was only a 
very limited view of the question, but it was 
its moral aspect—the example of France 
was conclusive. They.had had 6,000,000 


of people in France all voting in one day, 
they had had three or four general elec- 
tions all over France with universal suf- 
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frage, and under the most exciting cireum- 
stances, and he said, without the slightest 
fear of contradiction, that there been 
less of tumult, of violence, and of discord 
at the polling in France—[ Jronical cheers] 
—yes, he repeated it, but hon. Gentlemen, 
eS: had not read the newspapers. 

hese general elections in France, he said, 
had been carried on without a tumult at 
any of the polling places. Now, he asked 
the House to consider what had been the 
condition of things in our own country? 
Why, if he went back only for a year or two, 
he could point out half-a-dozen little polling 
places where very different scenes had been 
witnessed. Take, for instance, the Isle of 
Wight, where the last county election re- 
sulted in the death of a respectable indi- 
vidual. He went to Boston, and what did 
he see there? An hon. Gentleman im- 
prisoned by the mob in his own house, and 
not able to get to his dinner. At Harwich, 
again, the hustings were pulled down; and 
the other day, at Enniskillen, where there 
were only about 150 voters to poll, the 





police had to charge the mob with drawn 
|sabres. These were only a few specimens 
| of what occurred at the elections of even 
|the smallest constituencies. They had 
| been directed to the working of the ballot in 
|the United States, and mention had been 
made of America—a tumult in New York. 
| wane did the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer say when he 
mentioned that fact? Why, that a news- 
paper of New York—not the Courier and 
Enquirer, a newspaper read by the wealth 
classes, but the New York Tribune, which 
was read by the masses—the very paper, 
too, from which he quoted—was so horri- 
fied at the fact of there being any violence 
or tumult, that it declared that those who 
thus interfered with the most sacred rights 
of American citizens ought to be shot down 
'down like dogs. Was that the kind of 
language which such proceedings called 
forth here? Why, Boston and Harwich 
| were laughed at, Enniskillen did not excite 
}a remark, and, instead of having one go- 
|vernor to censure his fellow-citizens for 
having committed such outrages, they had 
|@ hundred Acts of Parliament to put down 
bribery; and at that moment they had a 
Bill passing through the House, the object 
of which was to erect a distinct tribunal 
for the trial of future cases of corruption. 
Against all this they had only the isolated 
fact which he had mentioned. Now he 
| said that the effect of the ballot would be 
this. It would repress all those outward 
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demonstrations of opinion which led to 
these collisions in public meetings; it would 
put ‘an end to their flags and banners, and 
ribbons and brass bands, and general dis- 
order. He ventured to say that that was 
the view of the question which was now 
sinking into the public mind. And the 
reason why the ballot had gained ground 
in this country during the last few years 
was this—the friends of order, the lovers 
of temperance, those who wished to see 
moral power prevail over brute foree—had 
come to the conclusion that in the ballot 
they would find a remedy for the evils and 
abuses which had so long disgraced our elec- 
tions, particularly on the nomination day 
and the polling day. But another question 
was raised now, namely, whether the bal- 
lot would be effectual? It was stated that 
in New York it had not been effectual. It 
was true that in America, in former times 
at least, such was the equal condition of 
the great.body of the people, that every 
little pressure was put by one person on 
another in order to coerce him to vote in 
conformity with his wishes, and that the 
people were very indifferent as to whether 
their votes were concealed or not. But he 
could tell the right hon. Gentleman (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) that a very 
effectual remedy had been provided for this 
defect in the mode of voting. Two years 
ago the Legislature of Massachusetts— 
not only one of the oldest, but in every re- 
spect one of the most moral, intelligent, 
and religious communities in the United 
States, or in the whole world—appointed a 
Committee to devise means for making the 
ballot more effectual. Did the Committee 
contemplate giving up the ballot in order to 
adopt open voting? No. He held in his 
hand the Report of the Committee, and 
also the text of the Act of the Legislature 
for carrying into effect the recommendation 
of the Committee. It was observed that 
the right of suffrage was the most sacred 
of all political rights, and should be most 
carefully guarded—if a juryman required 
to be free from all abuses, and to act with- 
out favour, fear, or affection—the same 
thing was requisite in the case of the voter, 
and the ballot was the surest safeguard of 
public liberty. The plan recommended by 
the Committee was this : That the Govern- 
ment should provide adhesive envelopes of 
a certain form for all the electors; that 
those envelopes should be given to the 
electors on application at the proper offices; 
that the voter, after writing or taking a 
printed ticket, with the names of the can- 
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didates for whom he wished to vote, should 
place it in the envelope, seal the envelope, 
and deposit the envelope in the box in the 
presence of officers appointed for the pur- 
pose. Now, this was a perfect security for 
secrecy, if the voter wished to be secret, 
and it was at the same time a perfect se- 
curity against fraud. All the officers had 
to do was to see that the voter placed one 
envelope in the ballot box. If he deposit- 
ed more than one, or if there were any 
attempt at fraud, it would be discovered 
when the votes were counted, and that vote 
would be cancelled, No one need be under 
the apprehension that such a system would 
not be effectual; and he admitted that in 
this country it would be absolutely neces- 
sary to take precautions. It was formerly 
a part of the law of Massachusetts that the 
electors should deposit their votes openly. 
The consequence was, that any one who 
liked could see for whom parties voted, and 
could tell how the poll was going on. It 
was found, too, that under that system, 
many parties were able to coerce their ser- 
vants, or others who were dependent upon 
them; and no doubt that would be the case 
in this country if the same mode of votin 
were adopted. In fact, he held in his han 
a proof furnished by a distinguished states- 
man of the present day, who held a most 
important post, that the landlords of this 
country were not very scrupulous about 
exercising their power, and they could do 
so in spite of the ballot unless care were 
taken to render it effectual, He would 
read an extract from a speech delivered by 
the Earl of Derby, then Lord Stanley, in 
that House, on the 2nd of June, 1835, 
showing what was the idea of a landlord in 
this country as to the right to coerce his 
tenant. Lord Stanley said— 

“ Tf we had the ballot, I would say, as an English 
landlord, I would not only see whether the elector 
dependent on me voted, but I would sée him put 
the ticket into the balloting urn. I do not mean 
to say that this would eh) <ue'te be china 

, OF a course W o 

antes unless forced tot by expediency ; 
but I, as a landlord, should be driven to that ex- 
pediency, if the ballot were employed, in order to 
satisfy myself.”—[3 Hansard, xxviii. 458.] 

Now he (Mr. Cobden) must say that he 
thought a more unabashed act of despotism 
than that—a more scandalous outrage on 
the rights of citizens, there could not be. 
That a landlord, forsooth, because he in- 
herited certain acres upon which men of 
skill and intelligence were employed in 
producing what was essential to human ex- 
istence—that he should coerce these men, 
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probably as intelligent as himself, as honest 
as himself, as competent as himself to exer- 
cise the suffrage, appeared to him most ex- 
traordinary; and yet, in spite of this de- 
claration, the Earl of Derby was at that 
moment at the head of the farmer’s friends. 
The system adopted in Massachusetts would, 
however, protect the farmers from the pry- 
ing eyes of the Earl of Derby or any other 
landlord. He must say that he had seen 
other sentiments of the Earl of Derby 
which in themselves would justify the adop- 
tion of the ballot. On another occasion 
the noble Lord distinctly told them that he 
considered the tenantry to be the political 
capital of the landlord. [Cheers.| Yes, 
he begged hon. Gentlemen opposite to listen 
to this, and let them answer it if they could. 
It was the business of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
answer it, for the sake of the character of 
his leader. On the 22nd of February, 
1841, Lord Stanley, speaking on the Par- 
liamentary Voters Bill, said— 

“ Tt is a matter of pride and satisfaction to the 
landlords of England that their tenants usually 
feel a desire to comply with the landlords’ wishes. 
I neither seek to deny nor to apologise for it, while 
Icondemn the exorbitant or undue exercise of 
the power ; for if it were pushed to the extreme, 
it is known that when any man attempted to esti- 
mate the probable result of a county election, it is 
ascertained by calculating the number of large 
landed proprietors in the county, and weighing the 
fa geet * oceupiers under them,”—[ 3 Hansard, 
vi. 806. 


Well, but did the House think it right that 
& body of men, numbering upwards of 
100,000, and carrying on the operations of 
farming, should be altogether deprived of 
their political rights, and that in making 
them electors, the Legislature should, in 
fact, be giving a bundle of faggot votes to 
the landlords? If any hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had any faith in the farmers, they 
ought to be the first to protect them against 
such compulsion. Now, he would tell the 
House candidly that he did not think they 
would find a body of electors in this 
country who would be willing to subject 
themselves to the humiliating farce, fraud, 
and deception of being supposed to possess 
political power, while, in fact, they were 
not free to exercise it. If the farmers 
were so lost to all sense of British pride 
that they would consent to occupy that 
position, he would tell them candidly that 
the — of this country would not do 
so. He was now going to mention a fact, 
which was, he thought, as honourable to 
the operatives of this country as anything 
Mr. Cobden 
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he had ever heard. On the occasion of 
the introduction of the late Reform Bill, 
a considerable amount of discussion arose 
in the manufacturing districts. It was 
ar to create a franchise of 51. 
ow, they all knew that in the manufac- 
turing towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
that would extend the franchise threefold, 
and would give a vote to a very large pro- 
portion of the operatives employed in the 
mills and in other establishments in those 
counties. Well, this naturally caused, as he 
had eaid, considerable discussion amongst 
that class of persons. But what was the 
result? A crowded public meeting was 
held in Stockport, and those who were 
present passed an unanimous vote, that if 
they could not have the protection of the 
ballot, they would not have the franchise. 
They did so on this principle—[ Cheers 
the Ministerial benches |—well, no- 
thing puzzled him so much sometimes as 
to understand what was the triumph which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite obtained when 
they cheered so much—he thought these 
parties were quite right, and for this 
reason, that what he had just been sayin 
of landlords might probably be enpeuell 
to be true with regard to a good many 
millowners. Well, but he stood there— 
he had said this in the face of a large 
body of millowners in Manchester—he 
stood there to protect people who had votes 
against influence of ail kinds — against 
all undue and coercive influence, whether 
it was that of landowners, that of mill- 
owners, that of customers, that of priests, 
or that of mobs; in all cases he was for 
protecting the voter. These operatives 
were right in saying, as they did, that if 
they only gave them the vote, 
might go to Bolton or to Stockport, find 
out the tall chimnies, and allot the votes 
to the owners, as was done by the Earl of 
Derby in the case of land. There were 
employed in these manufactories men of 
all deseriptions of opinions, both political 
and religious. A candidate comes for- 
ward who has been an advocate of the 
Bill against Papal aggression, who de- 
nounces the Maynooth grant, and stands 
upon the No-Popery cry. Well, there are 
some honest Roman Catholics working in 
a mill belonging to an anti-Popery gentle- 
man—he insists that all his men shall vote 
for the No-Popery candidate—the man then 
risks the loss of his employment, and the 
bread of his children, unless he violates 
the dearest rights of his conscience. An- 
other man may be one of that numerous 
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and respectable body in Laneashire and 
Yorkshire, the teetotallers. There may 
be some of these men working in a mill of 
& man who has no objection to gin, and 
who is supporting a candidate who deluges 
the borough with drink, and who insists 


. upon his workpeople supporting a man 


whom they believe to be demoralising the 
community, and outraging what they con- 
sider to be the best interests and rights of 
their fellow-workmen. They say, ‘* Before 
we will be subject to coercion like that, we 
will refuse to have a vote;’’ and I honour 
them for it. And this is a difficulty that 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) will 
encounter, not merely in Stockport, but 
there will be the same in Blackburn, in 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Bolton, and Wigan, 
and all towns of that description. It will 
not be experienced so much in Manchester 
or Leeds, because there you have a large 
middle class of shopkeepers, and there is 
a@ mereantile community. But in the 
description of manufacturing towns to 
whieh I have referred, to give the fran- 
chise without giving the ballot would be 
an unmitigated curse to a part of the 
— And as at present advised, 
ooking to that view of the question, he 
would vote against any extension of the 
franchise, sueh as had been proposed, 
unless he thought it was certain to lead to 
the ballot. Let not hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site commit themselves on this question. 
They were now going through that terrible 
process of acting against all they had been 
saying and voting for years, as reeorded in 
Hansard against them. For two months 
they had now been compelled to act in 
—— to all they had been saying on 
the question of protection during their 
lifetime; and within a few monthé more 
they would be obliged to renounce as here- 
tical what they had hitherto held as a 
prime article of their political creed. Ar- 

ment had already decided this question : 
et the Government not commit themselves 
against it. The moral aspect of the ques- 
tion would carry it; and then they would 
be in the same dilemma as they were now 
with regard to protection. Let them only 
wait till the general election, if they dared 
dissolve on the bread question, but he 
strongly suspected they were trying to 
shuffle out of it. He would not believe 
that they would dissolve Parliament on the 
bread question till he saw the writs issued; 
and he understood something had been 
said in the other House that night, show- 
ing that they had not got to the end of 
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their evasions and trickery yet. But he 
hoped there was spirit enough in that 
House—if not, he was sure there was in 
the country—to bring them to book on 
that question. What awaited them? Sup- 
pose they were to dissolve on this most ex- 
citing question—this question of the eup- 
board, the bread-basket, the sugar-basin— 
there would be no tumult in Manchester, 
or Glasgow, or Birmingham, or the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, with its 1,200,000 
inhabitants, and its 800,000 of rural 
lation. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] For the Chan- 
eellor of the Exehequer had informed the 
House a few days ago that he represented 
800,000 of the rural population. But in 
those points where the two opinions came 
into collision, there would be such scenes 
as had never taken place at any former 
election. The result would be, they should 
come up to Parliament with a certain pros- 
pect of a short-lived Parliament; and im- 
mediately on their assembling, that would 
take place which had been pointed out by 
Mr, Grote as always occurring after an 
eleection—there would be thousands of pe- 
titions for the ballot, whilst the wounds 
were green, and the sufferings of the = 
ple were fresh in their memory. The 
whole reform party would throw itself on 
this question; they would never leave it; 
and no Government would be able to carry 
on that did not adopt that proposition. Let 
hon. Members, therefore, not put them- 
selves in a false position. He would advise 
them not to do it, especially the young 
men. Old men only changed upon com- 
pulsion; but he entreated hon. Gentlemen, 
if they could not give an honest vote on 
this oceasion, to avoid voting at all. This 
would soon be like the protection question, 
one on which there would be very little dif- 
ference of opinion. 

Captain SCOBELL said, he would only 
detain the House a short time. The hon, 
Member for Bridport (Mr. B. Cochrane) 
had referred to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer’s speech, in which he had referred 
to what had oceurred in New York between 
two representatives at Washington. The 
hon. Gentleman did not see he was playing 
with edge tools. There were a great man 
points in that hon. Gentleman’s speck 
which ought to be set right, if the House 
would allow him only five minutes more. 
He represented a constituency which sighed 
—which longed for the ballot. And, there- 
fore, in fairness, the House ought to give 
him a few minutes. He would remind the 
hon. Member for Bridport, who had cast 
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reflections on the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ripon (Sir J. Graham), that 
** they should not throw stones who lived in 
houses.”’ If he was not misinformed, 
that hon. Gentleman had on one occasion 
advocated the ballot on the hustings. 

Mr. WALPOLE : Sir, the hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden), in 
arguing this question with his usual ability, 
has rested his support of the ballot on two 

unds. The hon. Member did not con- 
escend to discuss the question in its poli- 
tical bearings, but invited us to look at it 
in its moral aspect; and, viewing in it that 
light, he contended that the introduction 
of the ballot would prevent certain evils, 
and elevate and improve the moral condi- 
tion of the people. Now, I think, Sir, I 
shall be able to show that the ballot, in- 
stead of preventing the evils to which the 
hon. Member has referred, might possibly 
leave them as they are, but would more 
probably augment them; and that, instead 
of advancing morality, it would be very 
detrimental to it. Before entering upon 
this part of the subject I will take the li- 
berty of referring to two observations 
which fell from the hon. Member in the 
course of his speech. The hon. Member 
declared that the extension of the fran- 
chise, for which he is so anxious, would be 
an unmitigated evil, unless it were accom- 
panied by the ballot. I trust the Members 
of this House will bear this declaration in 
mind when they come to give their votes 
upon the next question which will be sub- 
mitted to their consideration. It is for 
leave to bring in a Bill ‘‘to make the fran- 
chise and procedure at elections in the 
counties in England and Wales the same 
as in the boroughs, by giving the right of 
voting to all occupiers of tenements of the 
annual value of 107.’ Seeing, then, that 
in the opinion of the hon. Member the ex- 
tension of the franchise without the ballot 
would be an unmitigated evil, if the House, 
as I trust it will, should reject the present 
Motion, I think I am entitled to claim the 
vote of the hon. Member against the 
Motion of his hon. Friend which follows. 
The other passage of the hon. Member’s 
speech to which I am about to refer, I can- 
not pass over so lightly, and indeed he 
must permit me to say that it was not 
worthy of him, because it was not an 
accurate representation of the words of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment. _ The words which the hon. 
Member used were very remarkable; 
he said, that the noble Lord ‘at the head 
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of the Government had made use of 
the expression, that the landlords of Eng- 
land looked on their tenantry as political 
cattle. [Mr. Coppen: No, I did not.] 
I believe I am not misstating what the hon. 
Member said. [Mr. Coppen: I read a 
quotation from the Earl of Derby’ss 3 
I believe the words which the hon. Member 
attributed to the Earl of Derby were, that 
the tenants of England were the political 
cattle of their landlords. 

Mr. COBDEN: I did not say so. The 
right hon. Gentleman is only wasting his 
own time and ours in arguing on an un- 
founded hypothesis. I quoted the Earl of 
Derby’s words from Hansard, and I said, 
after some other remarks interspersed, that 
he claimed the tenants as his political ca- 


pital. 

Mr. WALPOLE: I should be very 
sorry to misrepresent the hon. Member. 
{Mr. Coppen: ‘‘ Capital” is an American 
agua | The hon. Member shall not put 
me out by these interruptions. That the 
hon. Member used the words I have stated, 
and in the manner I have stated, I firmly 
believe, because they were taken down. at 
the time. If not, let him retract them. 
The hon. Member unquestionably went on 
to quote the exact language used by the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government; 
but does that language contain the expres- 
sion attributed to the noble Lord by the 
hon. Member? On the contrary, it pointed 
to this, that the occupying tenantry of 
counties and the landlords of counties en- 
tertained feelings of mutual regard and 
goodwill towards each other, and in that 
way landlords exercised influence over their 
tenants. That was the effect of the pas- 
sage quoted by the hon. Member, and it 
contained nothing to justify him in assert- 
ing that the Earl of Derby said, or ever 
intended to say, that the farmers of Eng- 
land were the political capital of their 
landlords. Having corrected what I think 
an unfortunate misrepresentation, I will 
now advert to the two principal arguments 
of the hon. Member in favour of the pro- 
position before the House. The hon. 
Member said that the ballot would prevent 
bribery, and also the influence exercised 
by employers over the employed, and land- 
lords over tenants. I deny in toto that the 
ballot would have those effects, and for 
these reasons: In the first place, it is ad- 
mitted that the ballot can only produce 
these results by means of absolute secrecy. 
Now, when hon. Members assimilate the 
ballot used in political elections with the 
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ballot used in private clubs, they for- 
get that in the one case the voters re | 
personal considerations to deal with, eon 

the manner in which they vote, while, in 
the other ease, that of the political elec- 
tion, men’s political opinions are usually 
well known, and it would be impossible 
therefore that the requisite secrecy could 
be observed. That, I think, is a complete 
answer to the statement, that undue influ- 
ence would be prevented by the use of the 
ballot. We all know that much canvas- 
sing takes place before an election as to 
this or that person’s political opinions. 
The feelings and intentions of voters would 
be collected at public-houses, clubs, and 
other associations. It is said that if a 
shopkeeper does not vote as his customers 
wish him, he is deprived of their eustom, 
and that if a farmer votes against the de- 
sire of his landlord, he is ejected from his 
farm; but introduce the ballot, and the 
only difference would be, that, instead of 
these things taking place in consequence 
of what is known, they will take place on 
suspicion. Again, it is said that the ballot 
will prevent bribery. The example given 
by my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer the other night of the work- 
ing of the ballot in New York, is, to my 
mind a conclusive answer to that asser- 
tion. [An Hon. Mempzr: No!] The 
hon. Member who says ‘‘ No’’ could not 
have been in the House when the hon. 
Mover, in his able and temperate speech, 
read a letter from an American gentle- 
man, which began by admitting that the 
observations of the right hon. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were substantially cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HENRY BERKELEY: The state- 
ment of facts, not the inferences drawn 
from them. 

Mr. WALPOLE: The hon. Member’s 
American correspondent admits the right 
hon. Chancellor of the Exechequer’s state- 
ment of facts to be correct, but denies his 
inference. Then I put aside the inference 
drawn by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, as well as that drawn by the Ame- 
rican, and I leave the House of Commons 
to draw its own inference frém the state- 
ment of facts admitted to be correct. The 
New York case appears to me a complete 
answer to the assumption that the ballot 
would prevent bribery. Then, if it will 
not prevent bribery, I ask those who main- 
tain that inviolable secrecy can be main- 
tained under the system, how can bribery 
be punished—how can it be detected? 
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Suppose an election to run very close, and 
to be determined by one or two votes, if 
corruption be practised ever so extensively 
on this occasion, how will you be able to 
detect and punish it if votes be taken by 
means of the ballot? Look at the elee- 
tions recently in France under the ballot, 
where so many votes were enumerated— 
more than could actually be given—that it 
was wittily remarked by an able writer in 
this country—that that was the first prac- 
tical illustration of two negatives making 
an affirmative. Supposing the ballot were 
introduced, how could you obtain proof of 
frauds committed, and how could you do 
justice to the party who ought to be the 
representative, should the election run 
close, and should votes have been given 
fraudulently against him? But I own that 
there is another reason, in a moral aspect, 
which makes me more anxious to resist the 
introduction of the ballot. Now, I broadly 
contend that in this country, whenever a 
person is empowered to exercise any trust 
whatever, he cught to exercise it under 
the influence and control of public opinion. 
There is no reason why the voter should 
be more irresponsible than the representa- 
tive to that high tribunal. Nay, more, the 
regresentative has as much right to ask 
what are the opinions of the constituents 
he represents as the constituents have the 
tight to ask in what way the represen- 
tative exercises his duty within these 
walls in pursuance of the choice those con- 
stituents have made. I think, too, that 
the observations which fell from the hon. 
Member for Bridport (Mr. B. Cochrane), 
quoting the speech of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Ripon (Sir J. Gra- 
ham), are not entirely to be forgotten; and, 
though those observations are somewhat 
stronger than any I am inelined to use— 
though I should not be tempted to state 
that everybody must be a scoundrel and 
hypocrite when he exercises the franchise 
by the ballot, yet I say that this practice 
may have, in a moral aspect, a material 
influence on the character of the people, 
for the opportunity of concealment will 
give the opportunity for fraud, and for the 
indulgence of malicious and reven 

feelings, which could not be attended with 
advantage to the country. Hon. Gentle- 
men who were in this House at a former 
period, when great debates took place on 
this subject, may recollect the pointed quo- 
tation made by the late Sir Robert Peel, 
when he adverted to the effect of the ballot 
on the people of Rome. He quoted that 
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admirable from Pliny descriptive 
of the Roman voter, who had lost all sense 
of dignity and all consciousness of right or 
wrong when exercising the franchise con- 
trary to the pledge he had given or inti- 
mated: — Tabellas poposcit, stilum ac- 
cepit, idem abjecit, caput demisit, neminem 
veretur, se contemnit. In a moral aspect, 
I maintain that the ballot would be found 
seriously detrimental to the character of 
the people of this country; and my firm be- 
lief is that, though by the introduction of 
the ballot you may by possibility prevent 
some undue influence of bad over good, 
yet you will not allow that legitimate in- 
fluence to have the operation which it 
ought always to have—the influence of 
over bad. 

Lorp DUDLEY STUART thought it 
was high time that our representative sys- 
tem ought to be placed upon a more just 
basis, in order that the democracy might 
be relieved from the burthens imposed 
upon them by the aristocracy. Hon. Gen- 
tleman spoke of that House being the 
representative of the people of England, 
but it was no such thing; it was merely a 
representative of the landowners, land- 
lords, millowners, and rich men, who did 
not represent the people. Whenever a 
man went to the hustings to give his vote, 
he felt what a gross deception he was 
obliged to endure; he knew that he could 
not freely exercise the franchise; he was 
compelled to vote for red or white as some 
rich man might dictate. In times past he 
(Lord D. Stuart) was opposed to the ballot, 
and, in fact, had voted against it in that 
House. That was immediately after the 
Reform Bill. He thought it only just that 
that Bill should be fairly tried before they 
decided on the introduction of the ballot 
system of voting. At that time (1833-34) 
an address was submitted to those whom 
he had the honour to represent, advocating 
in the strongest terms the necessity for an 
immediate enactment of the ballot and 
triennial Parliaments, and to that address 
was appended the name of Benjamin Dis- 
raeli. It was of course quite open to the 
right hon. Gentleman to change his opin- 
ions, as indeed he (Lord D. Stuart) had 
himself done upon this subject, but they 
had come to very opposite conclusions upon 
the question. Probably at that time the 
right hon. Gentleman was sowing his wild 
oats, a species of grain which he (Lord 
D. Stuart) supposed was to pay no duty. 
Now, after @ long experience of the 


workings of the Reform Bill, he (Lord 
Mr. Walpole 
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D. Stuart) found that bribery and intimi- 
dation still prevailed at the elections in 
this country. Some remedy, therefore, 
ought to be pro . He believed the 
ballot would be found to be such. It was | 
said that bribery and corruption could not 
be prevented by the ballot. Most likely 
not; but if it would go a great way in that 
direction, it would prove to be as effica- ° 
cious as some of our laws against burglary 
or other crimes. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s arguments were good for anything, 
we should be acting wisely if we dis- 
charged our police force, because they 
did not succeed in effectually removing 
robbery and other crime. Was it not 
worth while to try to check or mitigate 
the evils of bribery, corruption, and intimi- 
dation? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said the 
other night that an extension of education 
was the most effectual way to prevent 
bribery and corruption at elections; but he 
(Lord D. Stuart) might make the same 
objection to that plan which the right 
hon. Gentleman did to that of the ballot, 
namely, that it could not effectually, al- 
though it might in great measure, remove 
the evils complained of. If the ballot 
were adopted, he believed it would tend 
to elevate the community more than any 
other measure which could be adopted. 
There could be no doubt but that the 
ballot was now the favourite qnestion of 
the people; and the settled and determined 
demand of the nation must, in a free 
country like this, be complied with. He 
believed the ballot was founded upon truth 
and justice, and felt satisfied that, so far 
from promoting demoralisation, it would 
promote morality among the upper as well 
as among the lower classes. He would 
sit down, expressing a sentiment which 
had been enunciated by the noble Earl at 
the head of the Government on a former 
oceasion :— 

“ God forbid (said the noble Earl) I should not 
have sufficient trust in the wisdom of the country, 
judging not from the mob, but from the opinion 
of the nation, to vent me from repairing our 
institutions, and declaring against the necessity 
of a change which few men deny—from comply- 
ing with the demands of the people—which there 
was danger in delaying compliance with, and 
which must finally succeed.” 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 144; Noes 
246: Majority 102, 


List of the Aves. 
Adair, H. E. Anstey, T. C. 
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M.T. Martin, J. 
Berkeley, 0. L. G Milner, W. M, E. Adderley, 0. B. ’ Duncombe, hon. A. 
Bernal, R. Mitchell, T, A. Archdall, ‘ea M. Duncombe, hon. 0. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P Moffatt, G. Arkwright, G. Duneombe, hon. W. E. 
Boyle, hon. Col. Molesworth, Sir W. Bagot, n. W. Dunne, Col. 

J. Moore, G. H. Baillie, H. J. Du Pre, ©. G. 
Brocklehurst, J Morris, D, Baird, J. East, Sir J. B. 
Brown, Muntz, G, F. Baldock, E. H Edwards, H 
Clay, J. Murphy, F. S. Baldwin, C. B. Egerton, Sir P 
Clay, Sir W Norreys, Sir D. J. Bankes, rt. hon. G. Egerton, W. T: 
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The House adjourned at a quarter after 
Twelve o'glock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 31, 1852. 


TENANT RIGHT (IRELAND) BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. S. CRAWFORD, after present- 
ing 109 petitions from different parts of 
Ireland in favour of the Bill, moved the 
Second Reading of it. “He said that the 
principle of the Bill had been so much mis- 
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represented that he felt it nec to sa: 


a few words explanatory of it. He felt 4 
deep responsibility on that occasion, for he 
stood: there—not to carry out any crotchet 
of his own—not the advocate of any sect 
or party—but the messenger of a nation. 
He was entitled to say that he was asking 
for the second reading of a Bill to the 
principle of which a nation had assented. 
The number of petitions which had been 
presented in favour of the Bill from all 
parts of Ireland, justified him in making 
such a statement; and he must say that he 
could not but feel some pride in the reflec- 
tion that he was in the remarkable position 
of presenting to the consideration of the 
House a measure against which not one 
single petition had been presented. Re- 
gard being had to the singular importance 
of the question, this was a position which 
he believed to be almost wholly without 
precedent. The Bill was introduced so far 
back as the 13th February, so that ample 
time had been given for consideration of 
it. The preamble of it stated, that the 
practice in Ireland had been to let land to 
tenants at will, or on short leases, without 
suitable buildings, and without making al- 
lowance to the tenant for any permanent 
improvement of the soil. That statement 
was supported by all the evidence brought 
before the House with regard to the Law 
of Tenant Right, and by Ferguson and 
Vance in their collection of Statutes re- 
lating to Ireland. It was because the ten- 
ant was obliged to erect suitable farm 
buildings and offices in Ireland that legis- 
lation was necessary in order to secure the 
interest of the tenant. The landlords 
were not in a position to even make the 
necessary improvements; and the tenants 
had to rely on the honour of their landlords 
for the value of any improvements they 
might make. In Ireland the land was the 
principal source of the subsistence of the 
Irish people. Their existence depended 
on the application of their labour to the 
soil, and some fair protection should be 
given to the Irish occupier for the labour 
and capital he might expend in improve- 
ments. The preamble went on to recite 
that the custom of Tenant Right had ex- 
isted in the north of Ireland for many 
years. The Bill did not provide that the 
custom should be enforced in other parts 
of Ireland. It only proposed that in those 


parts in which the custom prevailed, the 
valuation should be made according to that 
custom; but it placed the onus of proving 
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the custom of the district on the 

The first clause enacted, that all improve- 
ments of the soil or buildings made by the 
tenant, or inherited by him, by means of 
which the annual letting value of the fee- 
simple should have been or should be in- 
creased, should be deemed to be the pro- 
perty of the tenant, subject to the regula- 
tions afterwards provided for in the Bill. 
That was the principle of the Bill, the 
Tenant Right custom being merely an in- 
cident of it. The Bill also provided that 
the value should be assessed according to 
the custom of Tenant Right where it pre- 
vailed, but where there was no such cus- 
tom, by award. For the security of land- 
lords there were provisions to the effect 
that no landlord should be required to pay 
compensation if he was willing to continue 
occupation to the tenant at the same rent, 
and that no claim for compensation could 
be made unless increased value had been 
given to the farm by the labour and capital 
of the tenant. There was also a clause 
which laid down the rules by which the 
arbitrators were to be guided in their de- 
cisions. The principle of the Bill was in 
strict accordance with the Civil Law and 
with the Law of Scotland on the subject 
of improvements made by the tenant. The 
Tenant Right custom in the north Of Ire- 
land had arisen partly from the condition 
of the plantation of Ulster by James I., 
and partly by consent from a sense of 
equity. It had been acknowledged by 
landlords, and tenants had been permitted 
to sell their interest, but of late years a 
considerable depreciation had taken place 
in the value of the privilege. His object 
was to make the Law of Ireland similar 
to the Law of England with reference to 
Tenant Right, and that when the tenant 
claimed compensation, the onus of proving 
that it was the custom of the district, 
should fall upon him. The Bill would 
have a retrospective operation; and he 
should say he could conceive nothing more 
monstrous than to give compensation for 
future improvements, and at the same 
time to throw overboard all improvements 
that had hitherto been effected. He be- 
lieved his measure was framed in per- 
fect conformity with the opinions which 
were alleged to have been put forward 
by the noble Lord (Lord Naas) the See- 
retary for Ireland in the speech he had 
lately addressed to the electors of Cole- 
raine. If that speech had been correctly 
reported, it would afford a complete ground- 
work for the present Bill. The noble Lord 
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had e a hope that the Government. 
would endeavour to deal with that question, 
and to ‘‘ provide compensation for improve- 
ments, which he believed to be the 
contemplated by Mr. Crawford’s Bill.” 
The noble Lord further said that ‘‘he 
should be the first person to support a law 
which would secure to the industrious 
tenant and ‘his descendants the 

he had laid out on his farm;” and he 
then proceeded to state that “he could 
not believe that a law which gave no 
security or compensation to the tenant 
was a just one—that a law should be 
passed which would prevent the landlord 
from taking advantage of the money laid 
out by the tenant—that no man should 
reap where another had sown—and that 
the object of the Government should be to 
hold out to the tenant-farmer encourage- 
ment to invest his capital and labour in the 
land.’”’ Now he(Mr. Crawford) considered 
that those principles were identical with 
those on which his Bill proceeded. It was 
the business of the House to decide on the 
principle of the measure on that occasion, 
when it was proposed that it should be read 
asecond time. If that principle were then 
sanctioned by the House, he should, if it 
were thought desirable, be ready to submit 
the details of the Bill hereafter to the con- 
sideration of a Select Committee; and, if 
the Government should wish to introduce a 
measure upon the same subject, he could 
have no objection to postpone the Com- 
mittee on his Bill until the Government 
proposal had been brought under the con- 
sideration of the House; or he should even 
be prepared to have both measures referred 
to a Select Committee. He thought the 
House should acknowledge that that was a 
fair proposal on his part. One point which 
was open to a good deal of consideration 
was the tribunal to which disputed cases 
under the Bill should be referred. That 
was a matter involved in great difficulty, 
and with respect to which much difference 
of opinion might be expected to prevail. 
He proposed that the first step should be 
taken by arbitration, and that, if arbitra- 
tion should fail, all claims under 1001. 
should be referred to the assistant barris- 
ter and a jury, while all claims for more 
than 1007. should be referred to a Jud 
cf Assize and a jury. But he did not hold 
himself finally committed to such an ar- 
rangement, and he should be prepared to 
give his best consideration to any other 
proposal that might be made for the settle- 
ment of that point. He would next pro- 
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ceed to advert to some of the other clauses 
of the Bill. The 10th Clause would pro- 
vide for the adjustment of all contracts 
made previously to the repeal of the Corn 
Laws; and he thought it only fair that 
contracts made before that great legisla- 
tive change should be open to a fair revi- 
sion. But that clause was not essential to 
the Bill; it was merely an adjunct to it. 
There were two other clauses to which it 
was necessary he should refer—he meant 
the 13th and the 14th Clauses, which had 
not originally been embodied in the mea- 
sure, but which were additions to it that he 
had accepted at the pressing solicitation 
of gentlemen deeply interested in the ques- 
tion. The 13th Clause would afford secu- 
rity against evictions for a limited period; 
and the 14th Clause would make provision 
for an equitable adjustment of arrears of 
rent. After all they had heard of the 
manner in which vast numbers of persons 
in Ireland had been turned out of their 
homes in sickness, in infancy, and old age, 
and left to die by the ditehes, he did not 
see how any person, animated by feelings 
of humanity, could resist a proposal for 
ehecking the recurrence of such scenes. 
But there was also a provision in the mea- 
sure for rendering the tenant liable to the 
payment of rent while he remained in pos- 
session. He did not regard that question 
as one which merely affected the interests 
of landlords and tenants, for in his opinion 
it affected the interests of the community 
at large. Land was essential for life, and 
the application of land should be kept in 
the hands of the State, which should re- 
Age it with regard to the public welfare. 

t had been said that that Bill would pro- 
duee litigation and annoyance to landlords, 
without conferring any substantial benefit 
on the tenants. But he entirely differed 
from that statement. He considered that 
the landlord’s rights could never be safe 
unless the tenant's rights were justly pro- 
tected. He would secure for the landlord 
his land, while he would secure for the 
tenant the value of his improvements. The 
Bill would provide no compensation except 
for value given. He believed that the re- 
jection of the measure would hold out a 
premium to agitation, and would lead to 
an increase of agrarian outrages; and al- 
though he detested violence, he could not 
help feeling that the crimes which had dis- 
graced a portion of the agricultural dis- 
triets of Ireland had been promoted by the 
refusal of that House to effect a settlement 
of that question after having for years ac- 

Mr. 8S. Crawford 
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knowledged the evils and the injustice of 


the present system. For his part, in en- 
deavouring to deal with that subject, he 
had been impelled solely by a desire to do 
justice to all parties interested in the mat- 
ter, and to promote the happiness and pros- 
perity of his country, 

Sm DENHAM NORREYS seconded 
the Motion. 

Motion made, and Question a nn 
ee the Bill be now read a Second 

ime.’”’ 

Mr. NAPIER said, it had for a long 


time been his opinion that there was no. 


subject better entitled to the consideration 
of that House than the question which 
then engaged their attention. It was most 
desirable that they should encourage a 
beneficial cultivation of the soil in Ireland, 
and promote the industry and stimulate 
the energies of the people of that country, 
as far as legislation could effect these ob- 
jects. That subject should be approached 
in a dispassionate spirit; and he could not 
help expressing a hope that the candid and 
temperate manner in which it had been in- 
troduced by the hon. Member for Rochdale 
would be imitated by every speaker who 
might follow him on either side of the 
House. He was deeply conscious of the 
great difficulties which surrounded the 
question, but he thought that he would 
himself at no very distant period be able 
to bring forward a measure which would 
offer, as he believed, a fair solution of 
those difficulties, which would consolidate 
and simplify the whole code, regulating the 
relation of landlord and tenant in Ire- 
land, and which would promote, as far as 
legislation could promote, the prosperity of 
the inhabitants of that part of the United 
Kingdom. He had, from the first, been 
an advocate of the are of granting 
the tenant compensation for unexhausied 
improvements, on the principle that ‘* what 
@ man sows, that shall he reap.”’ And it 
should be remembered that in Ireland im- 
provements were usually made by the 
tenant, which in England and in Scot- 
land were in general made by the pro- 
prietor. It was manifest that the tenant 
who improved the soil ought not to be de- 
prived of the fruits of his labour by any 
act of arbitrary caprice. He had been 
much struck by a statement of the late 
Mr. O’Connell upon that very complicated 
question. Mr. Q’Connell had observed, 
that— 

“ In everything that is said about the alteration 
of the law of landlord and tenant in respect of 
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improvements, we are speaking of a subject which 
: uires great caution and td deliberation, in 
pis work out the details, so that one mis- 
chief may not supersede another ; and we should 
take care that there be as few objections in point of 
justice and equity to the new system as possible.” 
The Devon Commission had carefully in- 
quired into that subject, and, in the fol- 
lowing passage, they had stated their views 
with respect to it :— 

“ Although it is certainly desirable that the 
fair remuneration to which a tenant is entitled 
for his outlay of capital or of labour, in perma- 
ment improvements, should be secured to him by 
voluntary agreement rather than by compulsion 
of law; yet, upon a review of all the evidence 
furnished to us upon the subject, we believe that 
some legislative measure will be found necessary 
in order to give efficacy to such agreements, as 
well as to provide for those cases which cannot 
be settled by private arrangement. We earnestly 
hope that the Legislature will be disposed to enter- 
tain a Bill of this nature, and to pass it intoa 
law with as little delay as is consistent with a full 
discussion of its principle and details. We are 
eonvineed that in the present state of feeling in 
Ireland no single measure can be better caleu- 
lated to allay discontent, and to promote substan- 
tial improvement throughout the country.” 
Now, he thought it very unfortunate that 
there had not been attached to the Devon 
Commission some person specially charged 
with the consideration of that question, 
and who should, at the earliest possible 
moment, have brought forward a‘measure 
for effecting a settlement of it. The Re- 
port of the Commission had naturally ex- 
cited the hopes of the tenantry; and no- 
thing could be more prejudicial to the 
industry and the tranquillity of a country, 
than to awaken in the public mind expec- 
tations which were never to be gratified. 
Every one must be prepared to admit that 
a settlement of that question ought to be 
delayed as little as possible. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Rochdale (Mr. 8. 
Crawford) had announced that they could 
not hereafter have the benefit of his ser- 
vices in endeavouring to effect such a 
settlement; and he could assure his hon. 
Friend that, when they remembered his 
earnest and disinterested labours in that 
course, his high public character, and his 
useful and beneficent life as a landlord and 
a private gentleman, they would all part 
with him with sincere regret. The many 
attempts that had hitherto been made to 
deal satisfactorily with the question had 
failed; and he thought that the measures 
which had been introduced for that pur- 
pose had been liable to one great objec- 
tion. In his opinion, no measure upon 


the subject could be successful that was 
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not simple in its details. The necessity of 
giving a pay of notices, and of 

ing from one Court to another, would, he 
believed, produce perpetual irritation be- 
tween landlords and tenants, and would 
only serve the purposes of factious and de- 
signing persons, who thought it their in- 
terest to keep the country in a state of 
perpetual disturbance. For his part, he 
felt persuaded that the inconveniences 
which would arise from a complicated and 
perplexing machinery would be produetive 
of more mischief than even the abuses of 
the existing system. His hon. Friend (Mr. 
S. Crawford) was no doubt desirous that 
they should then enter into a full diseus- 
sion of his measure: and he (Mr. Napier) 
should, therefore, proceed frankly to state 
the objections which he entertained to it in 
its present form, The principle of compen- 
sation for unexhausted improvements was 
admitted by everybody; but he believed 
that the general framework of the measure 
which would substitute the will and the 
power of Parliament, in place of voluntary 
contracts between landlords and tenants, 
was not conformable to the views and 
opinions of that House, and could not pos- 
sibly obtain its sanction. That was acon- 
clusion to which he had been led by the 
discussions which had already taken place 
upon the subject. He hoped that they 
would not deal with contracts for the oceu- 
pation and cultivation of the soil in a man- 
ner different from that in which they dealt 
with all other contracts, and that they 
would not subject the arrangements be- 
tween landlords and tenants to restrictions 
at variance with that unfettered action 
which it had of late been becoming more 
and more the tendency of their legislation 
to recognise as the best principle which 
could be adopted in all business transac- 
tions. One of his objects in framing the 
Bill which he proposed to introduce would 
be to give larger powers to the holders of 
property, so that those who possessed but 
a limited interest in the soil might be ena- 
bled to enter into more extensive contracts 
for its beneficial cultivation than any which 
they could at present form. He would 
allow that beneficial cultivation to be con- 
ducted in aceordance with the law of the 
land, and so to be in conformity with that 
freedom which it had been the tendency of 
all their recent legislation to promote. At 
present different landed proprietors pos- 
sessed different powers for the letting of 
their lands; but he would give to all 
owners of the soil, whether they were pri- 
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vate individuals, or lay societies, or eccle- 
siastical corporations, a uniform power with 
respect to the granting of agricultural 
leases. He (Mr. Napier) had lately read 
a very admirable speech made by the Duke 
of Newcastle, in which that noble Duke, 
in referring to the relations between land- 
lord and tenant on his own property, stated 
there were in the office the heads of an 
agreement, fairly and equitably drawn up 
as between landlord and tenant, which any 
tenant could come in and sign as regarded 
beneficial improvements. In the same way 
the hon. Baronet (Sir A. B. Brooke) who 
represented Fermanagh, had also another 
equitable form by which the compensation 
paid to improving tenants was regulated, 
and so far everything went on in peace and 
harmony. He admitted the law might and 
could do a great deal, but it was impossible 
to make a good landlord or a good tenant 
by Act of Parliament. The co-operation 
of all parties in Ireland was absolutely ne- 
cessary to the final adjustment of this 
— and he doubted not if they all 

id their duty by the country, as well as to 
legislate for it, rapid advancement and 
prosperity would be the consequence. If 
this question should be satisfactorily ar- 
ranged, as he hoped it would before many 
months, then by all classes doing their 
duty, by exciting the people to industry, 
and by stimulating their energies instead 
of inflaming their passions, who could de- 
fine the extent of the prosperity to which 
the country might attain? In cases where 
the landlord was ina position to enter into 
settlements with his tenantry—as in the in- 
stance of the owner in fee and the occu- 
pier—he thought the parties should be left 
to themselves, and no legislation intro- 
duced. But then came a case of difficulty 
—that of the limitation of property. The 
difficulty was, that whilst it was most im- 
portant that property should be so con- 
tinuéd for family provisions, yet it should 
be so regulated as not to interfere with the 
beneficial cultivation of the soil by a sys- 
tem of leases and contracts. He found in 
the Report of the Devon Commission the 
following opinion expressed by that body: 
‘In many well-regulated estates no leases 
are given; but, as a general system, we 
think it more for the benefit of the land- 
lord and tenant that moderate leases should 
be granted.”’ He (Mr. Napier) said that was 
sound sense; and, therefore, landlords who 
had not the power of making leases at 

resent ought to be enabled to make them. 

ow, as regarded the usage called tenant- 


Mr. Napier 
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right in Ulster, as at present practised, he 
(Mr. Napier) had the highest authority— 
that of Judge Perrin and Mr. Holmes, both 
of whom went the Northern Circuit for many 
years—for saying that it was not known as 
@ legal custom ; and one of the reasons 
why he objected to this Bill was because 
it sought to perpetuate a vicious system 
of compensation. If they could obtain a 
fair and free compensation between land- 
lord and tenant for improvements of an 
unexhausted nature, it would be all the 
better; at the same time he should say 
he would not touch or interfere with any 
existing custom or usage by Act of Par- 
liament. Advances had been made on 
the faith of that custom. It was a mat- 
ter of usage and contract, and he, there- 
fore, would not interfere with it. To the 
first clause of the Bill introduced by his 
hon. Friend (Mr. S. Crawford), he should 
object. That clause sought to enact “ that 
all improvements of the soil, and all 
works of every description which should 
be effected by the labour of the tenant, 
should be held to be the property of such 
tenant.” In that — he (Mr. Napier) 
could not agree. In his opinion the tenant- 
farmer was as deeply interested in main- 
taining the fixed rights of property as any 
other individual; for, after all, the rights 
of property were the basis of all civilisation; 
and if they infringed on the rights of pro- 
perty they infringed on the rights of in- 
dustry—for property was the accumulated 
gain of industry. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. S. Crawford), in introducing the Bill, 
had referred to the Scotch law on the sub- 
ject. Now, let them see what was the 
state of the Scotch law. It was a general 
feeling in Scotland that, by giving the ten- 
ant a lease for nineteen years, the landlord 
ensured to him an opportunity of repaying 
himself for whatever outlay and improve- 
ments he might make in his holding. His 
(Mr. Napier’s) objection, amongst others, to 
the present Bill was, that it pointed out no 
period in which these improvements might 
repay themselves. He denied that the 
tenant was entitled in perpetuity to the 
absolute benefit of these improvements. 
What he should recommend was this—let 
them well consider the nature of the im- 
provements, and then, by a proper scale of 
computation, endeavour to measure the 
number of years requisite to compensate 
the tenant for his outlay and improvements. 
When he spoke of improvements, he more 
particularly referred to improvements in 
the soil, than improvements on the soil— 
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such, for instance, as sub-soiling, draining, 
and improved cultivation. He believed, in 
all cases in Scotland, as also in England, 
there was a certain period fixed and made 
applicable, and within which the tenant 
might reimburse himself for his outlay, but 
beyond which the tenant could have no 
further claim on these improvements. He 
wished to see secured to the tenant that 
certain period of possession during which 
he could 1 be placed in the enjoyment and 
occupation of his holding, and thereby en- 
abled to reap the fruits of those improve- 
ments and outlays; and if any interruption 
should intervene to his possession, then 


the value of the number of unexpired. 


years of his tenure should be fairly as- 
certained, and full and due compensation 
awarded. That appeared to him a plan so 
just that no righteous landlord or honest 
tenant would object to it.. He objected, 
that by the Interpretation Clause and 
other clauses in the Bill now before the 
House, existing contracts would be inter- 
fered with; and he maintained that it would 
be most impolitie and unjust so to tamper 
with the fixed principles of property. The 
Preamble of the Bill stated, that by custom 
‘*a right of continued occupation is en- 
joyed by the tenant in possession, subject 
to the payment of the rent to which he is 
liable, or such change of rent as shall after- 
wards be settled from time to time by fair 
valuation.’’ Now, he did not recognise 
the two principles embodied in those words, 
one of which was fixity of tenure, and the 
other compulsory valuation. By the 4th 
Clause, a tenant being served with notice 
to quit, or notice of ejectment, or notice 
of increased rent, or if a tenant at will, 
claiming a reduced rent, might serve on 
his landlord a notice of his claim, and offer 
arbitration. Now, supposing that a tenant 
had forfeited his lease by violating the con- 
ditions —say against subletting — which 
was considered to be injurious to the in- 
terests of the country, yet all the right of 
the landlord was, notwithstanding, to be 
superseded by the present Bill. Then an 
appeal from this arbitration was allowed to 
a barrister at quarter-sessions or to a jury; 
and if a landlord were served with claims 
by a number of his tenants, he might have 
to go to quarter-sessions to meet several 
hundreds of cases. What property could 
stand that? By the 7th Clause the ar- 
bitrators were to allow the tenant value 
for buildings he had erected, although 
those buildings might have been erected 
and sublet in’ contravention of the lease; 
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and thus the landlord would be compelled 
to pay the tenant for the violation by the 
latter, of his lease. Arbitration, though at 
times very useful and very wise, was not 
always “meere as between landlord and 
tenant. Each appointed as his arbitrator 
some individual who sympathised with him 
or his class; and when they could not agree, 
they generally decided in “ splitting the 
difference,’’ as the phrase went, but seldom 
succeeded in doing justice to either landlord 
or tenant. In a little book which he held 
in his hand, called the ‘‘ Tenant-Right 
Catechism,’”’ he found a very remarkable 
case—the case of a Mr. Berwick who was 
stated to have lost 1,485l. by a holding, 
He paid for the interest of the holding the 
sum of 1,000/.; for improvements, L.; 
which made 1,800/. He sold his ‘‘ tenant- 
right”’ for 315l., which deducted from 
1,8007. left 1,4857. as the gross loss. 
But, according to a different calculation, 
made on the true facts, instead of hay- 
ing lost 1,485/., he gained during his 
tenure 2951. As to cases of eviction, 
he could not deny that many things oc- 
curred that would be bitterly regretted by 
all feeling and Christian men. He per- 
fectly concurred with his hon. Friend (Mr, 
S. Crawford) that the Legislature was 
bound to provide just compensation to the 
tenant in all cases of unexhausted improve- 
ments, and that the tenant should have a 
fair opportunity of enjoying the fruits of 
these improvements, Yet he would not be 
induced to go outside the limits of the fixed 
Jaws of property, in order to accomplish 
that object. He believed they now had it 
in their power to benefit to a great extent 
the agricultural interests of Ireland. The 
subject, no doubt, was a difficult one. He 
had applied his mind to it for years; and 

though he believed he had been able in the 
end to arrive at a safe and satisfactory so- 

lution of the difficulty, he yet felt himself 

at present unwilling to say more. That un- 

willingness arose in this way. At the 

commencement of the present Session, it 

was his intention to have submitted a mea- 

sure to the House, and to have solicited 

the assistance of the House in carrying it 

through, with regard to the question of 
landlord and tenant; yet now, owing to his 

present position as a Member of the Go- 

vernment, his opinion was that the mea- 

sure should be brought in under the sane- 

tion and responsibility of the Government; 

because it was right that the Government 

should have a full opportunity of consid- 

ering this important subject. In_ the pre- 
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sent period of the Session Her Majesty’s 
Government could not be expected to com- 
= any measure of so important a na- 

. But he might say he had shadowed 
forth an outline of what the measure should 
be. The first duty in framing a Bill on this 
bubject would be to consolidate more than 
oné hundred Statutes which referred to 
the tenire and occupation of land. The 
second would be the full and complete in- 
vestigation of all the remedies that had 
been suggested on both sides, with a view 
to final and equitable adjustment between 
the landlord and tenant; and thethird would 
be as regarded those cases in which the par- 
ties on both sides agreed—a power of agree- 
ment never to be overlooked—and wherethey 
did not, nor could not agree, then for the law 
to stép in and declare what should be a fair, 
and just, and reasonable arrangement. He 
was sorry to have trespassed so long upon 
the attention of the House; but the ques- 
tion was one of great importance. He 
would take the liberty of reading an ex- 
tract from a report furnished by a very 
respectable member of the Society of 
Friends in Ireland (Mr. Pim), in which 
Bote very strong objections were urged 
against the extension of the principle of 
Tenant Right, as proposed by the hon. 
Member for Rochdale :— 


“The Ulster Tenant Right depends merely on 
the good feeling and sense of justice of the land- 
lords, joined with the fear that an infringement of 
what the tenants have esteemed their rights might 

luce serious disturbances. It does not effect 
pes security in Ulster, and it appears to us 
tieable to adapt it to the rest of Ireland. 
To give the tenants a perpetuity at the present 
rents, or at a valuation, would be to violate the 
rights of property, by confiscating the future in- 
terests of the landlord for the advantage of the 
tenant. Such injustice can never be expedient, 
and so long as the present laws remain in opera- 
tion it does not appear to us that it would effect 
any good end. To give the tenant a legal right to 
compensation for improvements, subject to all the 
restrictions and limitations which have been pro- 
posed, would only be an additional complication of 
the law, harassing and vexatious to the landlord, 
and delusive to the tenant. The remedy which 
we is freedom. All dealings connected 
with the land are best determined by private con- 
tract, and legislative interference in such case is 
hurtful ; but the present system is one continued 
series of interferences. For the removal of this 
interference the assistance of the Legislature is 
réquired ; but all legislation on this subject should 
be permissive and enabling, not compulsory. If 
all parties connected with land be placed on a 
freting of complete mercaptile equity—if perfect 
ility of forming and enforcing valid contracts 
foe shir them—the arrangements which their mu- 
interests will t will ensure the greatest 
benefit for themselves and for the public.” 
Mr. Napier 
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He had now stated the great outlines of the 
measure which he contemplated, and which 
went as far as he thought would be ad. 
visable in regulating the contracts between 
landlord and tenant. Thete was no éxer- 
tion he could make, no industry he could 
supply, no information he could obtain, 
which he would not use with the greatest 
diligence, in order to have the question 
brought to a satisfactory issue. These 
simple measures would do more good, and 
tend more to promote the prosperity of 
Ireland, than all the nostrums which might 
be propounded during the next half cen- 
tury. While he would struggle to make 
the law a terror to evil doers, he would en- 
deavour to maintain the rights of property, 
and protect the industrious tenant. This 
was his prayer—that God would bless Ire- 
land, so that yet, by a gradual and éertain 
process she might acquire a place among 
the nations of the world. He hoped yet 
to see her happy and prosperous. 

Mr. ROCHE said, that in the name of 
justice, mercy, and fair play, let the law 
be a terror to all evil-doers, but let the 
House remember that all the evil-doers in 
Ireland were not confined to the Ribband 
lodges. The right hon. and learned At- 
torney General for Ireland said that they 
eould not make good landlords by Act of 
Parliament, but they might prevent Jand- 
lords from being mischievous by Act of 
Parliament. Though he had listened with 
great pleasure to the commencement and 
greater part of the speech of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, he was sadly 
disappointed with the conclusion, because, 
if ever he had heard a speech which con- 
tained a good reason for going into Com- 
mittee to consider the details of a measure, 
it was the speech of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. In the present un- 
happy state of Ireland it was of the utmost 
importance that the principles lately pro- 
elaimed by the noble Lord the Secretary 
for Ireland at Coleraine, and repeated by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Napier) that afternoon, should take the 
form of an Act of Parliament; but after 
the speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman he did not know how the coun- 
try was to be governed. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had said it was ne- 
cessary there should be a change of the 
law. That was said out of office; but now 
the noble Lord (Lord Naas) and the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman were in office, 
they did not come forward to propose it. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
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hinted at what he meant to do on this stib- 
jeet, and one thing was, to increase thé 
power of the landlords: that might be a 
very thing in itself, but he (Mr. 
Roche) would say that that would not 
toweh the present evil. What he com- 
plained of was, that the landlords did not 
do what they were now enabled to do. If 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
fot changed his mind of late, why did he 
not at one introduce his measure? It was 
idlé to say, ‘* Wait for the next Session of 
Parliament, and see what measure we will 
introduee,’’ because the Government might 
not be in office next Session, and then what 
would beeome of their Bill? All the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had said of 
Mr: Berwick’s case might be quite true; 
but that very cause was exactly the case 
that ought to be submitted to the arbitra- 
tion elauses of the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Rochdale. With regard to Lord Dun- 
gannon’s tenants; what objection could 
there be to go into Cominittee on this Bill, 
80 as to devise means for muzzling such 
tenants as those of that nobleman? He 
believed that all the social evils under 
whieh Ireland laboured, were to be attri- 
buted to the defective relations between 
landlord and tenant. Let the House look 
at the present social state of that country. 
First, there was a frightful decrease of the 
Perey then there were agrarian dis- 
urbanees, and safety neither to life nor 
property; and, lastly, there was an over- 
whelming accumulation of taxation. All 
eould be traced to the unhappy state of the 
question of landlord and tenant. As to 
the first, he did not wish to bring into the 
eonsideration of it the question of the 
famine. He believed that the effects of 
that famine might have been mitigated by 
a good system of legislation; but it had 
not pleased Parliament to apply such a 
system. He would, however, put the fam- 
ine out of consideration—it was over, and 
still the frightful decrease of the popula- 
tion went on. In 1851 there entered 
the port of New York alone 250,000 emi- 
grants from Ireland. The Irish did not 
emigrate in families, but in sections, and 
he believed that the number he had men- 
tioned represented in fact 1,000,000 of 
persons, and that, before many years had 
passed, the whole of the 1,000,000 would 
have left the country. All this arose in 
consequenee of the insecurity of tenure in 
Ireland. Then, as to agrarian disturbances, 
it was patent to every one that the dread- 
fal murders that were committed arose out 
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of the existing state of landlord and ten: 
ant. The House ought to spply iteelf 
to the cause of such an evil, and try to 
remedy it. Mueh had beer said about the 
tights of property, but more might be said 
about the rights of human life. There 
was nothing fn the Bill before the House 
that tended to improve the rights of pro: 
perty. No one could deny that the enor- 
mous taxation now ra in Ireland was 
to be traced to the inseeurity of tentire, 
because the ratepayers had been driven out 
of the country by the oppressive nature of 
the existing laws. No measure would give 
satisfaction in Ireland which did not give 
the tenant full value for his improvements. 
And as to the accumulation of taxation, 
did any one believe they could stup it by 
any other means than by bringing the only 
capital they had—the capital of the tenant- 
farmers—and the land together? At pre- 
sent there was a large amount of capital 
in the savings banks that might be applied 
to the land, but proper legislation on the 
subject was required for the pu . To 
one part of the Bill, that of providing 
compensation for improvements, the right 
hov. and learned Gentleman appeared to 
agree. Let the House, then, go into Com- 
mittee upon this Bill. If they did, there 
might be other parts of it upon which they 
might agree; but, if they reftised, the 
people of Ireland would say the declara- 
tion of the noble Lord at Coleraine, and 
of three of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tlemen in that House; on this question; 
were a mere sham. 

Viscount CASTLEREAGH said, that 
if there were any difficulty greater than ati- 
other on this question among those hon, 
Members from Treland who sat on his side 
of the House, it arose from the feeling 
that the Government had not solved the 
dilemma in which Ireland was ed by 
bringing in a Bill upon the subject: His 
hon. Friend the Metnber for Rochdale (Mr. 
Crawford) had, in common with many other 
hon. Members who advocated this question 
of tenant-right, inflicted what the great 
daily organ of public opinion called an 
annual ‘‘craze’’ upon the House; but 
he had done so, not with a view of ob- 
taining popularity, or for any interest con- 
nected with tenant-right, but from a deep 
and earnest conviction that to this question 
much and many of the calamities of Ire- 
land were to be attributed; and his hon. 
Friend having brought forward this Bill, 
he (Viscount Castlereagh) thought it was 
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hon. Gentleman’s Bill to go into Commit- 
tee. He had rejoiced to hear the admira- 
ble, conciliatory, most kind, and he might 
say most affectionate speech, towards the 
people of Ireland, that had that day been 
delivered by the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland; and the ad- 
dress lately delivered by the noble Lord 
(Lord Naas) the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land to his constituents at Coleraine also 
held out great hopes that the Government 
were prepared to settle this great question 
in a manner satisfactory to the country. 
But still it appeared that the Government 
measure was to be deferred and delayed. 
Like many other things which the present 
Government had taken up, they had con- 
signed it to the dim region of the future. 
The Mokanna of the Treasury Bench, who 
had just promised to legislate on this sub- 
ject at some future period, was only rivalled 
by the Lady of Mystery, the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. He was afraid that by 
staving off this question, they wished to 
eashier the Bill of his hon, Friend (Mr. S. 
Crawford). He himself would not be bound 
to all the details of his hon. Friend’s Bill, 
for he saw many objectionable parts in it; 
but what he said was, that if the Govern- 
ment acknowledged its principle, and wish- 
ed to deal fairly with the Bill, they would 
allow it to go into Committee. This was 
not only a tenant question, it was a ques- 
tion very deeply affecting the landlords of 
Ireland also; and he trusted that the Go- 
yernment would lose no time in bringing 
the matter to a satisfactory settlement on 
their behalf also. He appealed to the ter- 
ritorial squirearchy of England, and asked 
them to prove their sympathy with the in- 
terests of agriculture by helping to place 
the Irish farmers in a right position. The 
mode of letting land in England and Ire- 
land was very different. In England the 
landlord raised the farm-house, the byres, 
the fences, and kept them in repair; but 
in Ireland the tenant was obliged to do 
everthing of this kind, and if, after occupy- 
ing his farm for ten years, his landlord 
blamed him for not effecting any improve- 
ments, and called him an idle fellow, the 
tenant would reply, ‘‘ Very true; I have 
got a little money; but what security have 

» if I lay it out on my farm, that I shall 
ever get any of it back again when I am 
obliged to quit ?’’ Until this question was 
placed on a better footing, there could be 
nothing but discontent and heartburning 
among the tenantry. He did not wish to 
introduce any acerbity into that debate, 


Viscount Castlereagh 
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which he regarded as a presage of better 
times for Ireland; but he said if the mea- 
sure to be brought in by the Government 
was not laid upon the table, if the House 
was not to be informed what the Mokannas 
of the Government intended to do, then it 
would be the duty of the Irish Members 
to support the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Rochdale. He hoped, therefore, that the 
Session would not be allowed to reach an 
untimely close without some certainty be- 
ing held out to them on this subject. The 
Bill of his hon. Friend was the bird in the 
hand, which, although perhaps not of the 
finest plumage, was better than two of the 
Goverument’s in the bush. He assured 
the noble Lord the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland that he did not wish to take a 
course hostile to the Government; but he 
felt that, under the existing circumstances, 
his duty to his constituents was to vote for 
the second reading of this Bill. 

Mr. J. GREENE made an earnest ap- 
peal to the English Members of the House 
to allow the Bill to advance into Commit- 
tee. He could afford them the most com- 
plete proofs of the necessity for passing 
into law some sound and well-considered 
enactment, by which the landlords of Ire- 
land might no longer be sanctioned in that 
destructive course which many of them had 
pursued. He himself had had consider- 
able experience of Ireland, and in travelling 
through many parts of it he found the land 
undrained, uncultivated, and unfenced. He 
maintained that there must be some cause 
which was capable of being manifested to 
explain why such a state of things existed. 
He agreed with the noble Lord who had 
just sat down, that these evils had their 
origin in the tenant-farmers of the country 
having no security for any outlay they 
might make. There were certain bad and 
heartless landlords existing in Ireland who 
took advantage of the industrious and pro- 
vident wherever they found him, and hur- 
ried him into a common ruin with those 
who had been wasteful and unthrifty, dis- 
possessing him of his holding, and then 
selling that land to the highest bidder 
which he had made valuable by his indus- 
try. Could any one, then, make it a mat- 
ter of astonishment that such a race of 
tenantry existed in Ireland, or that no im. 
provement had taken place there? To him 
it seemed but the natural working of cause 
and effect. He was most happy, for one, 
to join his humble voice in calling on Eng- 
lish proprietors, for their own interest, to 
consider what enactments might be de- 
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vised to direct the flow of capital towards 
the improvement of the land, and not to 
allow it to remain a waste and a how- 
ling wilderness. He had travelled recently 
through the west of Ireland, and seated on 
the box seat he had asked the driver to ex- 
plain to him the cause of the very improved 
appearance of a large tract of country. 
The man said that the proprietors had 
given leases, and hence the occupying 
tenants felt they had an object in im- 
proving their lands. He, however, was of 
opinion that mere leases would not neces- 
sarily guarantee such results as those he 
had witnessed. Capital, also, was neces- 
sary, and unless some enactment was pass- 
ed giving compensation for unexhausted 
improvements, he was firmly convinced 
Ireland would remain as it had been for 
the last two centuries—untilled and un- 
cultivated, with a tenantry dissatisfied, and 
the landlords living on the rack, for the 
only chance that seemed to be open to the 
tenant of bettering himself was by the death 
of the landlord. He quite agreed with the 
noble Lord (Viscount Castlereagh) that the 
resent measure in some of its details might 
amended; but that was no objection to 
their proceeding with the Bill in Committee, 
and he earnestly trusted, therefore, that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman op- 
— would have no hesitation in giving 
is assent to the adoption of that course. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY: Perhaps I 
ought to apologise to the House for present- 
ing myself so soon after my first introduc- 
tion; but there are some peculiar cireum- 
stances connected with this Bill which may 
justify my intrusion. I can bear personal 
testimony to this House, of the deep, in- 
tense, and all-absorbing interest which the 
ple of Ireland feel at the present moment 

in the Bill of the hon. Member for Rochdale. 
In the greatest agricultural constituency in 
Ireland, which bears the same analogy to 
Ireland as Yorkshire does to England, the 
whole question at issue, during the recent 
election, was the question now before the 
House. In every part of that great county, 
and in every meeting that was held through- 
out it, attended by thousands of persons, 
the one question absorbing the minds of 
the people was that of tenant right. In 
Treland there will be the very deepest feel- 
ing of disappointment, from Coleraine to 
Cork, if this Bill is not allowed to be read 
a second time. It appears on all hands, 
and it is most satisfactory to find from the 
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eral for Ireland, that there is no difference 
of opinion as to the principle of this Bill. 
It is admitted on all hands that the prin- 
ciple of compensation to the tenant for his 
unexhausted improvements—the very words 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland—is a sound and indis- 
putable set and so far as I under- 
stand this Bill, there will be nothing more 
established by its being permitted to be. 
read a second time. I shall not at present 
detain the House by going through every 
clause of the Bill, to each of which the At- 
torney General for Ireland has objected. 
There were, however, two clauses to which 
he seemed most to object, one of which de- 
clares that all improvements that may a 

pear on the land shall be presumed to 

done by the tenant; and another, which has 
a retrospective effect, giving to the tenant 
the benefit of all past improvements made 
by himself. Now, these are matters of 
detail, which can, if necessary, be amended 
in Committee. I do not mean at present to 
express my individual opinion on those two 
clauses. I am as open as any Member in 
the House to consider them both in Com- 
mittee. But as to one of them, I would 
remind this House, and especially those 
Members for English constituencies, that 
although in England it may be’ usual and 
fair to presume that re pee oe upon 
the land are effected by the landlord, such 
being the uniform practice in England, 
that there is no such practice in Ireland, 
where, as a general proposition, improve- 
ments are not effected by the landlord. 
Now, I have not ascertained, from the 
speech of the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, whether he does or does not object, 
on the part of the Government, to the 
second reading of this Bill. It would be 
desirable to obtain explicitly the informa- 
tion, whether the second reading is object- 
ed to or not. It is a simple question, and 
can be plainly answered, ‘ yes” or ‘‘ no.” 
And, secondly, I have not collected from 
the AttorneyeGeneral for Ireland when it 
is that he intends to introduce the third 
Bill which he has alluded to, for compen- 
sation to the tenant. There were three 
measures propounded on the part of the 
Government—one was for a consolidation, 
or codification, of the laws between land- 
lord and tenant, to which, if properly 
framed, there could be no possible objec- 
tion; the second, a Bill to regulate and 
simplify the future remedies between land- 
lord and tenant, which would also be 4 
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desirable matter; and, third, the Compen- 
sation Bill, for unexhausted improvements. 
Now I would suggest, that thie third Bill 
for compensating the tenant for his un- 
exhausted improvements should be intro- 
dueed at once, immediately after the Easter 
recess: because, without at all doubting 
the assurances we have received from the 
right hon. Gentleman, it has been already 


surmised that it is just possible that before 


next Session of Parliament there may be 
a new Government in office; and it is 
also possible that before that period shall 
arriye, we may, by judicial changes in Ire- 
land, be deprived of the services of the 
right hen. Gentleman, and possibly of the 
Solieitor General also. Then what gua- 
rantee should we have for all these excel- 
lent declarations of good intentions on the 
part of the present law officers? They 
will all pass away and go for nothing; and 
the future law officers will not be bound 
by them, but will be quite at liberty to 
come forward and say, ‘* This is an exceed- 
ingly difficult question to deal with, involv- 
ing @ great amount of complexity, and 
perhaps it will be better to let things go on 
ag they are, than to attempt to legislate 
on the subjeet.’’ Now, I do say, that if 
it involyes ever so much complexity, it is 
better to encounter it, than te let things go 
on as they are in Ireland. I am quite 
sensible of the difficulty of legislating pro- 
perly on this subject, but I am equally 
satisfied that it is not a matter of impossi- 
bility. The right hon. Gentleman himself 
has admitted that it is not impossible, for 
he says he will introduce a measure on the 
subject. Now, I would hope to have some 
idea of what that measure will be. It would 
be very desirable to know at present. I 
should like to know also how this Bill 
proposes to deal with the tenant's admitted 
right to compensation? and how any 
question of compensation can be legislated 
upon, excepting by some such measure as 
ig pow proposed? There must be some 
mode of ascertaining this eompensation. 
It must be done by some description of 
valuation, because if it were never to be 
ascertained except by express contract be- 
tween the parties, we do not want any 
legislation upon the subject. In that ease 
the parties would legislate for themselves. 
But if there were to be cases in which the 
amount of compensation will not depend 
upen ¢ontract alone, then it must of ne- 
censity be ascertained ‘by some mode of 
valuation. There wag some suggestion 
Mr. V. Scully 
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thrown out to this House, that arbitration 
would not be a satisfactory mode to settle 
the amount of compensation. But, at all 
events, it must be by some sort of valua- 
tion that the compensation is to be aseer- 
tained. An Act of last Session, the prin- 
ciple of which approached perhaps nearest 
to the present measure, entitled tenants in 
England or Ireland, who may have erected 
any farm-buildings or fixtures upon the 
land, either to remove them, or have them 
valued for the landlord. The principle 
adopted in that Act was precisely the same 
as that of the present Bill. Under that 
Act each party, landlord and tenant, is 
entitled to choose a referee, and the two re- 
ferees are to appoint a common umpire, by 
whom the valuation is to be made. Now, 
this question of compensation to the tenant- 
farmer of Ireland is not a question of to- 
day, or of this Session or last Session, or 
of this century or last century. It is that 
which has always been, for many cen- 
turies past, the great and paramount ques- 
tion in Ireland. The uncertainty of the 
tenant’s holding has always been the cause 
of the desolation of the country. wee | 
remedy, save that of giving to the Iris 
tenant-farmer some security of tenure, or 
some right to compensation for his industry 
and outlay, has been tried, and tried in 
yain. The plantation of Ireland, with Eng- 
lish and Scottish immigrants, has been 
tried over and aver again, from the rei 
of Henry I]. up to the present day. The 
rooting out of the Irish people has been 
tried over and over again; but the simple 
remedy has never been tried, of endeavour- 
ing to fix them in their own soil. Let that 
remedy be tried jn any form, either by en- 
abling the industrious tenant to acquire a 
permanent interest in the land, or by en- 
titling him to compensation for his outlay, 
and there would soon arise sueh an im- 
provement in the country as would appear 
fabulous for me to attempt to describe. 
Now, I do not at all object to the principle 
of the Attorney General for Ireland. on 
the other branch, if I may so eall it, of 
this debate, the facilitating of contracts 
between landlord and tenant. The more 
contracts are facilitated and adopted, the 
better it will be for all parties. But I would 
go greatly beyond the priveiple of the right 
hon. Gentleman. I would facilitate all 
transfer of land to such an extent, that 
there should be no difficulty whatever in 
effecting them; and so, that all charges 
upon land shovld be as simple aq bank 
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notes or bills of exchange, and as easily 
negotiated and transferred. There are no 
difficulties whatever in accomplishing this 
ebject, save those that arise from tech- 
niealities and embarrassments, interposed 
bylaw. There are no persons in the gom- 
munity so deeply interested in carrying out 
such facilities to the utmost extent as the 
existing landowners, who now monopolise 
the land of the country, and whose property 
would become doubled and trebled in yalue, 
in the course of a few years, if this princi- 

le of facility of transfer or free trade in 
fond were adopted. Therefore, there is, 
perhaps, no difference between the Attor- 
ney General and myself on this subject, 
excepting. perhaps, that he may not be 
prepared to go so far as I do in faeilitating 
all contracts relating to land. However, 
te come back to the question. The prinei- 
ple of this Bill is admitted—the principle 
of compensation to tenants for unexhausted 
improvements—which is the sole principle 
it inyolves. Are the Government prepared 
to state now that they will oppose the s¢c- 
ond reading of this Bill, which does not 
bind any Member of this House to adopt 
its details? I know there is another por- 
tion of the Bill which relates to the custom 
of tenant right ; but the principle of that 
custom is to a great extent included in 
compensation for improvements. Although 
there may be a little variation in different 
estates in Ireland, yet this Ulster custom is 
one that has prevailed from generation to 
generation, and from century to. century : 
and it goes so far back that it is a disputed 
matter whether or not it originated in the 
reign of JamesI. It is admitted to have 


existed from a very remote period, and the } 


custom is simply this: That the tenant 
who bolds land to which the custom applies, 
shall be at liberty to dispose of that land 
to an incoming tenant, to be approved of by 
the landlord, subject to a fair rent. Now, 
it is said that this is not a legal custom. 
[Mr. Wuireswe: Hear, hear!] If it 
were, there would be no necessity for le- 
galising it; but it is a perfeetly just eus- 
tom, and it would be a monstrous thing for 
any landlord to oppose the operation of that 
custom. It is not a custom that applies 
exclusively to any particular districtg of 
Ireland. In substance it extends to all 
the four provinces; and any person who has 
_the slightest doubt about the correctness of 
my statement, may satisfy himself at once 
upon the subject, by going into the library 
of this House, and inspecting there the 
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ports on the Devon Commission. He wil] 
there find that the practice has existed u 
some estates in almost every county iH e- 
land; that ¢ landlord, to whom a large 
arrear of rent is due—two, or three, or 
four years—permits the tenant to * 
another person, who comes for 

pays the landlord the arrears of rent: 4n 
he will also find there many instances 
the money having passed throu e land- 
lord’s own hands, who deducted from it his 
arrears of rent. In many eages of tenants 
at will, the landlord has accepted from an 
ingoming tenant a large portion of ia pee 
cipal paid by him for the goodwill of the 
farm; and it would be monstrous ta main- 
tain that he gould, on the following day, 
serve the tenant with a notice to quit, ar 
eject him at once. There is certainly nothing 
unreasonable in proposing to legalise such @ 
custom. It is quite consistent and perfectly 
in accordance with the Constitution of Eng- 
land to legalise it. It is a similar custom, 
but without that important ingredient of 
the landlord having poeketed a large por- 
tion of the arrears of his rent, to tha 
which constitutes the sole foundation of 
the ecopyholds of England. Any person 
who will read Blacksione’s Commentaries, 
or Wright's Law of Tenures, or Reeve’s 
History of the English Law, will see at 
once that the copyhold custom was in its 
origin similar to that which is sought t 
be legalised by the tenant-right farmers of 
Ireland. That copyhold evstom was in 
effect legalised by the statute of Westmin- 
ster, the first which limited the time of 
prescription to the reign of Richard 1,—a 
period which did not at that time exceed 
about eighty years. Whereas now, in order 
| to maintain thig tenant-right custom, the 
| Irish tenant-farmer would have to attempt 
to establish that the custom had existed in 
the year 1189—a period but 9 very few 
years subsequent to the first coming of the 
English into Ireland, in the reign of He 

Il. It would thus appear that Eng 
copyholds were founded upon ancient cug- 
tom, confirmed by subsequent legislation. 
I would show, from other instanges and 
analogies, that ageording to the Constitu- 
tion of England, the legalisation of this 
Irish custom would be just and right. So 
much for the tenant-right eustom, which 
depends upon the admitted principle of 
compensation for improvements, and upon 
the additional circumstance that it is ac- 
companied by the payment of a large sum 
of money, @ great portion of which usually 
finds its way into the landlord’s pocket in 
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the form of arrears of rent. It would cer- 
tainly be a grievous thing and a great dis- 
appointment to the tenant-farmers of Ire- 
land if they found that, the principles of 
this Bill being admitted, it has not been 
allowed to go to the second reading. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Rochdale 
has undertaken to allow it to remain on 
the table until the Government shall have 
an opportunity of introducing their mea- 
sure. It is upon such a measure of legis- 
lation as this that the whole welfare of 
Treland depends, and has always depended. 
It does not, as I understand its provisions, 
confer upon any tenant a right to hold the 
land against his landlord. It merely pro- 
vides for legalising the custom of tenant- 
right, and for the tenant’s right to com- 
pensation for unexhausted improvements, 
giving to the landlord an option to continue 
the tenant at a fair rent, in case the land- 
lord shall not pay the amount of compen- 
sation. But even if it did go farther than 
that, it would be a matter of detail, which 
could be altered in Committee. It pro- 
vides that the tenant shall not be turned 
out on a minute’s notice, without receiving 
compensation for his outlay. Now, if the 
Legislature could be induced to pass a 
measure of this character, we should hear 
no more in Ireland of those horrible out- 
rages and agrarian disturbances which 
have so long been connected with that 
land. If there were any permanent inte- 
rest given to the tenants of Ireland, or any 
mode of compensation for unexhausted im- 
provements, there would not exist that 
system of Ribbandism which, unfortu- 
nately, has taken hold—a strong hold—of 
some districts; which in some places has 
received sympathy and support from a por- 
tion of the Protestant, Presbyterian, and 
Catholic population, and which in those 
districts, has set at utter defiance all the 
terrors of the law, and all the exertions of 
the local clergy. And I believe that my 
right hon. Friends the Attorney and Soli- 
citor General for Ireland will bear me out 
in the statement, that that abominable sys- 
tem is based altogether upon agrarian dis- 
content. Now, all I ask on the present 
occasion is, simply that a Bill giving satis- 
faction to the farmers of Ireland, and the 
principles of which are admitted on all 
sides, shall be read a second time. If not, 
it is of no use to be speaking here in this 
House about discouraging agitation. If 
every one of us were to leave this House 
and go to our respective districts in Ire- 
land, we could not allay agitation. It is 
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feeling in favour of the principle of tenant- 
right and compensation for unexhausted 
improvements; but now is the time to prove 
the sincerity of that feeling by giving some 
practical support to a measure which as- 
serts some just and admitted principles, 
and does not commit the Government to 
any of their details. Sir, I may have 
trespassed too long upon the House, but 
the subject is one that would not be ex- 
hausted even by many days’ debate, much 
less in a short discussion. It involves 
great and awful considerations to my coun- 
try. I am aware there are other hon. 
Members anxious to address the House 
within the very limited time allowed for 
this debate; and, thanking the House for 
the indulgence with which it has favoured 
me, I sit down with the intention of sup- 
porting the second reading of the Bill. 

Sm EMERSON TENNENT said, he 
regarded it as discouraging to the prospect 
of an adjustment of this long-agitated ques- 
tion that the present was the fifth, if not 
the sixth Bill which had been ineffectually 
submitted to Parliament with that view 
within the last five or six years; and he 
deeply regretted that this fresh fort of 
his hon. Friend (Mr. 8. Crawford) should be 
likely to end in a still further postpone- 
ment of a remedy. But concurring, as he 
did most entirely, in the justice of the 
great principle on which the measure was 
founded, of securing to meritorious labour 
the fruits of its own exertions in the crea- 
tion of permanent improvements, he found 
it impossible to support a Bill in which that 
valuable principle was so overlaid with novel 
and unreasonable details as to disentitle 
it to the sanction of the House, or to the 
cheerful acquiescence of the country. With 
respect to the observations which the hon. 
Member for Rochdale (Mr. 8. Crawford) had 
made upon the Ulster Tenant Right, he 
believed that his hon. Friend was quite mis- 
taken in supposing that it was now regard- 
ed with indifference by the people of that 
province. It was impossible for any one 
who observed the benefit conferred upon 
the north of Ireland by that system not to 
wish to see it extended to the rest of Ire- 
land; but he must confess that he feared 
lest in the attempt to extend and legalise 
this principle or custom, which was now 
carried out by the general feeling of the 
landlords of the north of Ireland, it might 
be deteriorated by the process of subjecting 
it to a cold and formal definition. His hon. 
Friend had said, that Tenant Right was 
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now less valuable than at a former period, 
but he (Sir E. Tennent) questioned the 
accuracy of that statement: and he had 
then in his hand a paragraph from the 
Newry Telegraph, in which it was stated 
that the Tenant Right of a farm of seventy- 
seven acres in the county of Armagh had 
lately sold for so high a sum as 1,7801., or 
upwards of twenty-five years’ purchase; 
and he knew an instance in the county of 
Down, in which the owners of an almost 
uncultivated field, although unwilling to 
part with it, refused to transfer it for 
eighteen years’ purchase, although it did 
not present a trace of improvement, but 
had become an eyesore from neglect. He 
doubted, if Tenant Right became so accu- 
rately defined, and its claims so cautiously 
weighed, as was proposed by the present 
Bill, whether the tenant in the one instance 
would have got anything like twenty-five 
years’ purchase for his improvements; and 
whether the occupiers in the other instance 
might not be impeachable for waste, rather 
than in a condition to refuse eighteen years’ 
purchase for a field of rushes and ragweed. 
He differed entirely from the opinion of 
the hon. Member for the county of Cork 
(Mr. V. Seully), that the details were so 
separable from the principles of the Bill, 
that the House, although disapproving of 
the details, might agree to the second read- 
ing: and there were some of these provi- 
sions of the Bill to which he was desirous to 
invite the more particular attention of the 
House. In the first place, there was one 
passage in the Bill which, however he 
might hesitate to accept it on the ground 
of inaccuracy, he could not but admire on 
the score of courage. It required some 
nerve and boldness to fix by Act of Par- 
liament a definition in political economy; 
and that too on a point, the settlement of 
which had for nearly a century and a half 
exercised all the penetration and baffled 
the ingenuity of almost every writer upon 
the science. And yet his hon. Friend the 
hon. Member for Rochdale had attempted, 
in the second clause of his Bill, a definition 
of what constituted the philosophy of rent. 
That which had puzzled all political econo- 
mists was at once solved by his hon. Friend 
in the following terms :— 

“ The words ‘ fair rent’ shall be taken to mean 
the landlord’s just proportion of the money value 


of the ys produce (according to the market 
price of such produce) which the lands in the oc- 


cupation of the tenant, according to their quality 
and circumstances, are capable of yielding under a 
fair system of improvement and culture, after al- 
lowance has been made for all labour, and the in- 
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terest of all capital expended by the tenant in cul- 
tivating the land and maintaining the condition of 
the premises, and for all taxes, rates, and public 
assessments of any kind charged on such pre- 
mises, and payable by the tenant.” 


He admitted that a definition of some de- . 
scription was indispensable to the scheme 

on which the whole measure was: founded 

and proceeded; but he found it impossible 

to read that definition without perceiving 

that from its vagueness and uncertainty it 

was calculated tu add to rather than to ob- 
viate the obscurity of the very term which 
it attempted to elucidate. A “fair rent,” 
it declared, was to be a “‘ just proportion” 
of the price of produce after certain de- 
ductions. But a ‘ just proportion’’ was a 
term quite as undefined and uncertain as a 
‘* fair rent,”’ and would equally require a 
fresh definition for itself. What was to be 
the ratio of that proportion? What was 
to be the test of its justice? and by what 
standard were the rural arbitrators to de- 
cide what might be a just or an unequal 
proportion, under varying circumstances ? 
Again, the ‘‘ money value of the gross 
produce’’ was itself an uncertain quantity, 
subject to the fluctuation of markets, and 
affected, as the Bill admitted, by the capa- 
bilities of the land when operated on by 
“a fair system of improvement.” And 
then there were still to be deductions for 
the labour, and the interest of the capital 
expended by the tenant in the cultivation 
of the land, and for the public rates and 
assessments, all of which would vary from 
year to year. But by what test was the 
preliminary decision to be reached as to 
what was a fair system of improvement ? 
and, without arriving at that, how were 
the arbitrators to fix the sum which should 
represent its cost? He saw as clearly as 
his hon. Friend the necessity for some such 
definition of what was rent—a definition in- 
dispensable to the very first movements 
under his Bill, should it ever become a law; 
but he feared that his hon. Friend did not 
apprehend as strongly as he (Sir E. Ten- 
nent) did the danger that a provision which 
laid down data so uncertain and elements 
so variable as the basis of all its operations, 
was likely to complicate the confusion whieh 
it sought to avoid, and to aggravate the 
discontent which it was its object to allay. 
There was another feature in this proposal 
which would, he feared, be productive of 
inconvenience and irritation to an extent 
that could not have been contemplated b 

the hon. Member who brought it in. He 
(Sir E. Tennent) referred to all those pro- 
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visions which, in defining the right of the | cess, be converted into a tenaney at will. 
tenant at will to dispose of his interest to For if the rent in the opinion of the oceu- 
another, ignored altogether any regard for | pant were too high, considering the pre- 
the views or feelings of the proprietor in | vailing prices of produce, he had only to 
the selection of the new tenant, and com- | appeal to the arbitrators, who might direct 
his acquiescence on one solitary con- | an abatement, and, if that should be re- 

ition, namely, that the new eomer should fused by the proprietor, the tenant might 
be solvent; or, as it was defined by the not only surrender his lease, but demand 
second clause, a man * able to apply la-| compensation for his loss and inconyeni- 
hour to the cultivation of the land, and ence in transferring himself to some other 
eapital to the payment of the rent.’’ But estate. Another, and an equally startling 
in the choice of the party with whom he | proposal, was contained in the 13th Clause, 
was to enter into such intimate relation, the | which proeeeded on the ground that ar- 
owner of the soil was absolutely excluded | rears of rent due to the landlord were an 
from all power or interference. The new | impediment to the improvement of the 
tenant proposed to him might be an indi- | land, and an inconvenience from which the 
vidual distasteful or personally objection- | tenant should be speedily relieved. The 
able; he might be a man whom it would be | Bill, therefore, enabled the latter to plead 
inexpedient to introduce among his tenant- | the failure of his crops, and the inerease 
ry, or dangerous to locate upon his estate; | of local taxation, and to demand of the 
but no objections could be made to him arbitrators an inquiry into his liabilities 
on such grounds, however notorious—for and his capacity to pay; and the arhitra- 
by the 11]th Clause, the point of his sol- tors were empowered, having as usual dic- 
vengy once established, the outgoing ten- tated what ought to be a ‘‘fair rent” for 
ant might give him possession of his | the future, to write off the arrears, or any 
land; and, in the event of objection by portion of them, and to regulate the pay- 
the proprietor, the tenant was empowered | ment of the residue by periodigal instal- 
to abandon his farm, and demand from the ments. Were a law such as this to pass, 
landlord the full value of his Tenant Right, | we might expunge from our familar phrases 
and compensation for any inconvenience the term ‘property in land;’’ possession 
he might be put to in dispossessing himself of the estates the proprietor might still 
of his premises. He could not but regard retain, though in a limited sense, but his 
the enactment of a power such as this as title would be effectually dissociated from 
something not only quite inconsistent with | every idea that now entered into the attri- 
the respect due to the feelings and the in- | butes of property; and, as a basis for set- 
terests of a landed proprietary, but as a | tlements, as a security for charges, as an 
transfer of powers from ‘the landlord to investment for the savings of industry, 
the tenantry, such as was utterly incompa- land itself would speedily cease to be of 
tible with the rights of property in these | value in the eyes of the people of England. 
countries. But this proposal, vexatious as It was impossible that a measure involving 
it might be, would be but triflingin compa- | such results could be sanctioned by the 
rison with the unsettlement of property | House; and, while he heartily assented to 
and the disturbance of contracts such as | the sound principle to give effect to which 
was contemplated and gravely proposed in | this movement first originated, he could 
other portions of the Bill. For instance, | not too sincerely regret that the Bill for 
it was intended that the tenant at will | that purpose should have been overlaid by 
might at any time convert his tenure into | other matters so unsound and objectionable 
something equivalent to a lease by the | as to disentitle it as a whole to the con- 
simple operation of raising the question of | currence of Parliament. Coupled with 
compensation for improvements, and ap-| these expressions of disapprobation, and 
pealing to an arbitration, the recorded | the announcement of his right hon. and 
award in which should by the 8th Clause | learned Friend the Attorney General for 
have all the force and effect of a lease for | Ireland, of the Bills now in preparation by 
fourteen years, during which the proprietor | the Government for the fat sin nor of the 
eould on no pretence remove him so long | question, the House would not be unpre- 
as he paid the ‘‘fair rent,” to be settled | pared for the Motion with which it was his 
for him by his arbitratqrs. Nor was this intention to conclude, that the second read- 
all; as a tenancy at will might by the 8th | ing of the Bill should be postponed. The 
@lause be converted into a lease, so a lease | noble Viscount the Member for the county 
by the 11th Clause could, by a similar pro- | of Down, while he disappoved of the Bill 
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of the hon. Member for Rochdale, had still 
avowed his wish to see it pass through the 
ordinary stages of legislation rather than 
wait for the Bill of the Government, on the 

rinciple laid down by the right hon. and 
isnal Attorney General for Ireland. The 
noble Viseount had taunted the Members 
of the Government with their mystery 
upon this matter, and their reserve as to 
the time at which such a Bill would be laid 
on the table— 

Viscount CASTLEREAGH begged to 
correct the hon. Member. He had not 
taunted the Members of the Government, 
as stated by him, but had merely, as he 
had a right to do, complained that they 
had given the House no information on the 

int. 

Sim EMERSON TENNENT said, he 
understoed the noble Viscount to taunt 
those on that side of the House. 

Viscoust CASTLEREAGH: I rise 
again to order. The hon. Gentleman ac- 
euses me of uttering a taunt, whilst I 
most distinctly have denied that I meant to 
use a taunt. I think, therefore, with the 
greatest deference to the House, that that 
word should not have been used again. 

Sir EMERSON TENNENT said, that 
of course the noble Viscount must be the 
best judge of the intention and meaning 
of the words which he had used; those to 
whom they were addressed gould only 
judge of them by their import and their 
tane; but he (Sir E. Tennent) heard those 
by whom he was surrounded addressed 
twice by the noble Viscount as the ‘t Mo- 
kannas of the Treasury Bench;” and when 
this was accompanied by the expression of 
a wish, on the part of the noble Viscount, 
that rather than wait for an indefinite pe- 
ried, he wished to proceed with a measure 
of which he, nevertheless, disapproved, he 
(Sir E. Tennent) thought it impossible not 
to draw the inference from the wards of 
the noble Viseount, that he thought there 
was @ reserve on the part of the Govern- 
ment ag to what were their intentions. 
He was now in a condition to state to the 
House that the Bills which had heen an- 
nounced by his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General for Ireland 
were now in such an advaneed state that 
they would be laid on the table at the ear- 
liest possible moment. Anticipating that 


they would elicit as much satisfaction as the 
Bill of his hon, Friend (Mr. §. Crawford) 
had encountered disapproval, and that 
while they would be regarded as affording 
protection to the just right of the tenantry, 
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they would also prove. 


le to the 
prietors of land in Ireland, he to 
move as an Amendment, that the Bill be 
read @ second time that day six mouths, 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘“‘now,’”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day six 
months.”’ 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. KEOGH said, there really was nat 
time to discuss this question. Many friends 
of his wished to address the Honse—-hon. 
a since they - elected, 

not an opportunity of expressing 
their opinions, Until the hon. Gentleman 
haw os for nee (ee K. Tennent) 
ad, probably anima 7 ne pee 
hostile feeling, alluded in terms of bitter- 
ness to the observations which fell from 
the noble Member for the eounty of Down 
(Viseount Castlereagh), he (ur, Keogh) 
felt bound to say that the speech of 
right hon. and Jearned Attorney General 
for Ireland was most conciliatory, and that 
no asperity had been thrawn into the 
debate. His noble Friend the Member 
for Down said that the conduct of the 
Government reminded him of Mokanna on 
the Treasury bench. This the hon, Gen- 
tleman (Sir E. Tennent) said was 9 taunt. 
Now, in his (Mr. Keogh’s) opinion, the 
only inference to be drawn frem the re- 
marks of his noble Friend was, that the 
eelebrated prophet wore a veil, and that 
the Government wore a similar habiliment, 
and with that veil they intended to shroud 
intentions full of mystery—a purpose which 
might serve the objects of the Goyern- 
ment, and which was very well. calculated 
for a general election, byt which would 
not prove satisfactory toe the le of 
Ireland. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Lisburn (Sir E. Tennent) told the 
tenant-farmers, his constituents, that he 
appreved of the principle of this measure, 
and he demonstrated his approyal in this 
House by arguing against its details. The 
hon, Gentleman had evidently prepared a 
speech which was intended for delivery on 
the House going into Committee, but whieh 
he ineontinently fired off on the second 
ome of the Bill. He (Mr. Keogh) 
trusted the farmers of Lisburn would bear 
in mind the words of the poet, and apply 
them— ‘ 
‘* There, ye wise saints, behold your light, your 


star ; 
Ye would be dupes and victims, and ye are,” 
He asked the House to sanction the prin- 
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ciple of the measure. He asked them to 
entitle the tenant to demand fair compen- 
sation for the increased value which he 
had given to the land, for his labour and 
his capital. English landlords made im- 
rovements, as a matter of course. They 
fenced, they drained, they ornamented, 
they let their farms like furnished houses. 
To those English gentlemen who had not 
had the advantage—or perhaps he should 
say the disadvantage—of visiting his un- 
fortunate country, he might state that 
Irish landlords made no such improve- 
ments; that they pitched their tenants in 
upon the naked soil, extracted from them 
their labour and their industry, and, when 
their lease was expired, sent them away 
without compensation. [Mr. WuirTEsIDE 
intimated his dissent.] Yes, the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland came 
from a more favoured portion of the coun- 
try; but he (Mr. Keogh) spoke of the 
west and the greater portion of the south 
of Ireland, and there he knew that no 
such compensation was given, and that the 
unfortunate tenantry dragged out a miser- 
able existence. He had been lately travel- 
ling through the west of Ireland, and had 
seen thousands of the cabins of the poor 
levelled to the ground—their former occu- 
pants having died through hunger, or had 
emigrated to a foreign land. Was it for 
the interests of England that the Irish 
ple should be thus crushed to the dust? 
They talked of the danger of invasion, 
and of the weakness of our national de- 
fences. Was it for the interests of the 
country that a system should be allowed 
to continue under which they had found 
within ten years, not an increase, but a 
decrease, of the population, to the extra- 
ordinary extent of 2,000,000. He believed 
the late Government had trafficked with 
this question as one of political capital— 
but he besought the present Government 
not to follow in the footsteps of their pre- 
decessors, but at once to grapple with the 
great and important subject. The prin- 
ciple of the present Bill had been admitted, 
and therefore he thought common justice 
ought to ensure its second reading. He 
exhorted Her Majesty’s present Attorney 
General for Ireland to bring in the required 
measure, and by that means secure the 
attachment, the gratitude—he need not 
say the allegiance—of the Irish people. 
He might rest assured that he could con- 
fer no greater blessing upon that long- 
oppressed and long-impoverished nation. 
GRATTAN said, he would ask if 


Mr. Keogh 
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it was ever known in Parliament that a 
Member of the Government should state 
that he approved of the principle of a Bill, 
and that another and subordinate Member 
of that Government should subsequently 
get up and move that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months? Such 
conduct was intolerable. He thought that 
hon. Members who refused to do justice to 
the tenants would meet with their due re- 
ward by not being returned to that House 
again. Ireland was devastated, and the 
people had evinced much more sense than 
the Gentlemen on the Treasury bench. He 
warned them, however, to beware of what 
they were doing. It had been said that 
the Irish Brigade had been the means of 
placing the present Government in office. 
He would not say whether he thought that 
was true or not; but this he could say, 
that the Irish Brigade would soon unseat 
them, if they did not take care. The re- 
sistance of the Government to this mea- 
sure, without their bringing forward one 
of their own, would, he was sure, excite 
great indignation in Ireland; and if Par- 
liament were sitting in College-green in 
place of Westminster, there would be hun- 
dreds of thousands of people at their door 
giving vent to that indignation; but, for- 
tunately for the House, there was the im- 
passable barrier of the English Channel 
between them and the people. If the 
Government rejected this Biil, he assured 
them they would rue it at the next general 
election. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he 
regretted that a debate which had been 
commenced under such favourable auspices 
should have been embittered by what he 
must deem an inadvertent expression on 
the part of the hon. Member for Lisburn 
(Sir E. Tennent). He was favourable to 
the principle of the Bill. He wished the 
tenants should be compensated for im- 
provements, and he could not otherwise, 
honestly speaking, avow any other inten- 
tion than that of voting for the second 
reading. He concurred in the observa- 
tions of the noble Lord the Member for 
the county of Down (Viscount Castle- 
reagh); he agreed entirely in his views. 
Whatever fell from that noble Lord was 
always entitled to respect, but more espe- 
cially on the present occasion, when he 
not merely did not make a speech to ob- 
tain or keep a seat, but when he had 
sacrificed a seat to the sincerity of his 
own convictions. He could not go further 
without expressing his deep satisfaction at 
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the luminous statement, the wisdom and 
the sincerity, manifested in the speech of 
the right hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland; and if the Government 
took up the measure in that spirit, he did 
not despair of seeing this question at 
length brought to a satisfactory solution. 
He warned the Government, however, 

inst holding out any false hopes to 
the. Irish people. If the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland would 
give a distinct promise that he would lay 
a Bill on the table on this subject, imme- 
diately after Easter, he (Mr. B. Osborne) 
would advise his hon. Friend (Mr. S. 
Crawford) not to persevere with this Bill; 
but unless some such assurance was given, 
he would feel bound to vote with the hon. 
Member for Rochdale. He would con- 
elude by saying, that it was the duty of 
the Government to bring in @ measure on 
the subject. 

Mr. WHITESIDE must say, with great 
respect, that the hon. Gentleman who had 
just addressed the House, was bound to 
give his vote without reference to any as- 
surance from the Government, according 
to his conscientious opinion of the Bill. 
He (Mr. Whiteside) rejoiced to see so many 
Gentlemen belonging to England and Sceot- 
land present at that discussion, and he 
should like to hear them give their honest 
opinions on the principles of this Bill. 
What was the principle of the Bill? It 
was not that which had been stated by the 
hon. mover of the Bill (Mr. S. Crawford). 
Was the Bill to remedy the distinction that 
was taken between agricultural and manu- 
facturing fixtures? It was not. Was it 
a Bill to remove the difficulties arising 
from mortgages? It was not. The hon. 
Gentleman had introduced his Bill on cer- 
tain statements which he had never re- 
ferred to in the Bill. He (Mr. Whiteside) 
denied that the custom of Tenant Right 
had been determined as a matter of law 
by any legal determination, and if there 
was such a custom, it would be half of the 
law. The existence of such a general 
custom would render the Bill unnecessary, 
and the introduction of the Bill proved that 
there was no such general custom. With 
regard to the clause in reference to com- 
pensation, there was no time specified in 
the Bill as the period from which compen- 
sation should be given; and, so far as the 
Bill had provided, it might be from the 
time of the flood. The free-traders, who 
had established a free trade in the produce 
of the soil, would not recognise free trade 
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the Government opposed a reasonable and 


just settlement of the question; but was 


that a just argument to apply to a Minis- 
try who were only a few weeks in office ? 
The Bill was not opposed by them for the 
reasons stated by hon. Gentlemen, but be- 
cause it was incomprehensible in its provi- 
sions, impracticable in operation, and un- 


just both to the landlord and the tenant. 


It would encourage extravagant expecta- 
tion, and was the production of an asso- 
ciation—the Tenant League—that sought 
to interrupt the peace and blast the pros- 
perity of the country. Agricultural eus- 
toms in England had been spoken of; but 
they were clear and comprehensive, as 
stated in the report upon them. But the 
provisions of this Bill were widely different. 
There were three principles embodied in 
it. The first was fixity of tenure—next, 
compulsory valuation—and the next was, 
that the tenant might, irrespective of the 
will of the landlord, sell his interest in the 
soil, dividing with him the proceeds of such 
sale. Customs and usages had been 
spoken of as sustaining the provisions of 
the Bill. But such usages were not recog- 
nised by the Statute Law of the Realm— 
were not sanctioned by immemorial custom, 
nor were they at all in accordance with the 
rights of property. He denied that the 
system proposed for adoption by this Bill, 
was similar to the systems in operation in 
England and Scotland; and he must ex- 
press his astonishment at the sentiments 
which had been uttered by the noble Lord 
the Member for the county of Down (Vis- 
count Castlereagh). The county and pro- 
vince from which the noble Lord came, 
could not be in its present flourishing con- 
dition, if by the conduct of the landlords 
there was no security for the tenants. He 
could refer to a case where, in the Encum- 
bered Estates Court, thirty years’ purchase 
was given for an estate near Enniskillen. 
However, the noble Lord did not say the 
principle of the Bill was even satisfactory 
to him. The Government had not had 
time to introduce any Bill upon the subject, 
but he had no hesitation in saying that the 
Government would introduce a measure for 
the purpose of consolidating and simplifying 
the law between landlord and tenant, and 
such a measure as would be creditable to 
the House and valuable to the country. 
Such a Bill the Government would bri 
in as soon as they could introduce it, 
they hoped it would give satisfaction to 
every class of the community. 
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by this Bill that the contracts with regard 
to land should be arbitrarily settled, with- 
out giving the landlord any voice in the 
whattér, and he, for éne, would not consent 
to be thus trampled upon. If he had time 
to go through the details of the measure, 
he could show that the object of the Bill 
was to have a valuation in favour of the 
tenant, and against the landlord. The ob- 
ject was to take the whole power out of 
the hands of the landlord, and make it a 
one-sided question. If compensation was 
the question on whieh they were going to 
divide, he eould tell them that they were 
all agreed that every encouragement should 
be __ to an improving tenant in Ire- 
las ‘ 


And it being Six of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House till To-mor- 
row, without putting the Question. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 1, 1852. 
Mivvtes.] Pwsirc Birrs.—1* Lunacy Proceed- 


ings Expenses. 
3* Personal Estates of Intestates. 


_ Their Lordships met, and having gone 
through the business on the Paper, 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 1, 1852. 


Muyvtzs.] Pusiic Birts.—1° Poor Law Board 
Continuance ; Poor Relief Act Continuance. 
Réported.—Miuticipal Corporations Acts Ameiid- 


ment. 
8° Mutiny Bill ; Marine Mutiny. 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 


Sir ROBERT H. INGLIS said, he had 
given both public and private notice of his 
intention to put a question to Her Ma- 
jesty’s First Commissioner of Works, in 
respect. to Westminster Bridge, and he 
hoped that he might be permitted to pre- 
faee the interrogatory by a few words of 
explanation. It was probably in the re- 
‘membrance of the House, that six years 
ago the state of Westminster Bridge was 
deemed to be so alarming, that a Commit- 
tee was appointed to‘make inquiries re- 
sporting it, and to report to that House. 

hey did so, and reported that the bridge 
was in such a condition that it would be 
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Mr: CONOLLY thought it was intended | necessary to pull it down and rebuild it; 


Another Committee was appointed four 
years ago, and came to the same conclu: 
sion. In the year 1851 a Cominiésion was 
issued to make itiquiries on the same snub: 
ject, and they also arrived at a similar 
conclusion. Her Majesty’s late Advisers, 
in conformity with all these recommenda- 
tions, prepared a Bill for thé purpose of 
transferring to the department of Works 
the property of the Westminstet 
Commissioners, and recommended that a 
Bill to authdrise the construction of a tew 
bridge should be introduced with as little 
delay 4s possible. Such a Bill was ae- 
parte prepared : all the necessary legal 
notices had been given, and there was no 
reason to doubt that had tlie late Govern- 
ment continued in office thé measure would 
have been introduced before now. It was 
certainly the intention of the late Govern- 
ment to have introduced the Bill; and he 
wished now to be informed by his noble 
Friend (Lord J. Manners) under what eir- 
cumstances, and by what advice, had any 
postponement of the execution of such an 
inténtion taken place? The bridge was 
no better now than it was when the reeom- 
mendation alluded to was made, and the 
opinions of eminent engineers remained 
the same. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that, on 
his accession to office, he had thought it 
right that additional inquiries shouid be in- 
stituted with regard to the actual necessity 
of bringing in a measure, in the course of 
the present Session, for the rebuilding of 
Westminster Bridge. The probable ex- 
pense of erecting a new bridge was a mat- 
ter that caused considerable difficulty to 
the Government; and, taking into eonsid- 
eration the silence of the Report of the 
Commissioners on this important point, 
they had determined to do nothing in the 
business, except with deliberation and cau- 
tion. Additional inquiries had aceordingly 
been instituted, and the result of those in+ 
quiries was the decision—econcurred in by 
Mr. Walker—that there was no nécessity 
to take any step in the matter during the 
present Session of Parliament: 

Sir ROBERT H. INGLIS said, that 
although there was no speeification in the 
Report of the cost of ereeting a new bridge, 
there were the fullest particulars on the 
subject in the appendix. 

Lorn SEYMOUR wished to know whe- 
ther there would be any objection to lay 
upon the table Mr. Walker’s letter ad to 
the stability of the bridge ? 
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477 Foreign 

Lorn JOHN MANNERS said, there 
would be no objection to lay upon the table 
Mr. Walkér’s letter relative to the stability 
of the present bridge. 


FOREIGN REFUGEES. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, that 
in bringing forward the Motion of which he 
had given notice, he could not think that 
he was guilty of an unwarrantable tres- 

on the time and attention of the 
Fécse, in submitting to its consideration 
a subject of considerable public interest, 
involving many important principles which 
it was most expedient that that House 
should either affirm or deny, and creating 
a practical grievance which at the present 
monient was felt with severity by a not 
ineonsiderable portion of Her Majesty’sstb- 
jects. Two series of papers had been laid 
upon thé table of the House respecting the 
residence in England of certain foreign re- 
fugees, and the measures taken by foreign 
Governments to procure their punishment, 
expulsion, or eXtradition. It was, doubt- 
less, in the recollection of the House, that 
during the recent political convulsions in 
Europe, numbers of persons from different 
foreign countries had been driven to Eng- 
land, as to the only asylum left open to 
them amid the tumults of the Continent. 
It was asserted that after a certain resi- 
dence in this country, these refugees beeom- 
ing more and more excited, in proportion as 
their cause on the Continent became more 
hopeless and embarrassing, and rendering 
their return to their respective countries 
moré difficult, formed themselves into asso- 
ciations, and set on foot conspiracies, hav- 
ing for object to revolutionise, or at least 
to alter, the Governments to which they 
severally belonged. It was alleged, more- 
over, that those persons endeavoured to 
levy money, by way of loan, from the 
people of this country, for the purpose 
of exciting revolutionary disturbances in 
foreign States. About that time also, 
there arrived in this country, a very re- 
markable man, 4 Hungarian refugee, no 
other, indeed, than Louis Kossuth, an in- 
dividual who had been made the subject 
of much diplomatic communieation between 
this and other countries, anil in whose fa- 
vour, and for the purpose of saving him 
from being surrendered to the Austrian Go- 
vernment, England had adopted the extreme 
and wnusual measure of sending a British 
fleet to the Dardanelles. Several foreigh 
Governments thought themselves ieved 


by Kossuth’s reception in England, and 
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generally by the protection afforded in this 
country to foreign refugees. With: res 
gard to per eT RRS mG 8 Oa 
tain that the British people had given no 
just cause whatsoever of umbrage to thé 
Austrian Government, or any other Go: 
vernment, by their conduct with 

to the reception of Kossuth. The dewon- 
strations which were made in his favour 
were purely spontaneous, and eonfined 
almost exclusively to the masses of the 
people, having received no encouragement 
Whatever from the Goveriment, and but 
very little from the upper classe’ of 86- 
ciety. Nevertheless, towards the close 
last year, certain foreign Goverhments 
thonght it right to address to his noble 
Friend the then Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, certain very strong repre- 
sentations with respect to the residence 
refugees in this eountry. Those yo 94 
being already in the hands of hon. Meni- 
bers, he would not detain the House by 
reading from them, but there was one 
point to which he could not forbear from 
directing attention, namely, that several of 
these foreign Ministers, acting, he was 
bound to believe, with perfect indepen- 
dence, and yet with a singular coincidence 
of thought, referred, in justification of their 
demands, to the conduct of the noble Lord 
the hon. Member for Tiverton (Viscount 
Palmerston), with regard to a deé 
addressed by that noble Lord to the Go- 
vernment of America at the time of the 
feared and projected rebellion in Ireland: 
The despatches of the foreign Ministers 
to whom he alluded all went upon the aé- 
sumption that the conduct of his noble 
Friend the Member for Tiverton, dn the 
occasion in questiun, gave colour and pre- 
tence to the demand which they made for 
punishment, expulsion, or extradition of 
the foreign refugees resident in England, 
But nothing could be more uitreasunable 
than such an assumption. It was only those 
whose judgments were warped by invete- 
rate prejudice who could avoid perceiving 
that there was no true analogy between 
the cases. At the period of the projected 
rebellion in Ireland, a large number of 
Irishmen, who were located in the United 
States, and had become citizens of that 
Republic, took an aétive part against Eng- 
land, and by contributions of money and 
other means testified their sympathy with 
the disaffected portion of the Irish people. 
It was at such 4 critical juncture as that 
that his noble Friend the Member for Tiver- 
ton, then at the head of the Foreign Depart- 
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ment, addressed the American Government | ration. If it erred in any point, it was in 
in a despatch, in which he expressed his | not sufficiently vindicating the rights and 
natural disapproval of such proceedings on | privileges of British subjects. That reply 
the part of the Irish resident in the States, | was favourably received by many Govern- 


but at the same time admitted the constitu- | 
tional difficulty, and indeed the absolute in- 
ability under which the President laboured 
with respect to the adoption of effective 
measures for putting an end to such oc- 
currences :— 

“The Government of the United States must 
not take it amiss that Her Majesty’s Government 
should resort to measures of precaution and of 
repression in regard to persons, whatever their 
nationality may be, who, in this posture of affairs 
may come from the United States to this realm ; 
and if there should be any citizens of the United 
States who have chosen this period of disturbance 


for visiting Ireland for innocent purposes, they | 


must not be surprised if, like persons whom curio- 
sity may lead into the midst of a battle, they 
should be involved into the sweep of measures 
aimed at men of a different description.” 
Surely it was out of the question to sup- 
se that this paragraph could be fairly 
interpreted as meaning anything else than 
this, that, at a period when Ireland was in 
a state of actual rebellion, and when that 
rebellion was continually fostered and en- 
couraged by remittances from America, 
rsons known to have come from the 


nited States were travelling through | 


Ireland; and that the circumstances of 
the times requiring that such persons 
should be identified, and their true mission 
ascertained, the American Government | 
was not to regard it as an offence or an | 


|ments; but before the noble Lord retired 
from the Foreign Office, there came an 
| answer from one Government in icular 
| which was eminently worthy of the atten- 
| tion of that House. Prince Schwarzen- 

berg, misapprehending the tone of Earl 
Granville’s letter, received it with no more 
favour than he had received the despatches 
| of the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton, 
|and accordingly replied to Earl Granville 
|in the following terms :— 


“The Emperor, in noting down these assur- 
| anees, has pleasure in thence deriving a hope 
| that the British Government will henceforth know 
| how to make more ample and rigorous use than 
| it has litherto done of the legal means at its dis- 
posal, and which it appears to judge sufficient to 
enable it to fulfil its international duties with 
; regard to the proceedings of the refugees. At 
| any rate, while waiting till these dispositions of 
| the British Government are followed by deeds, 
| the almost unlimited liberty of action which the 
refugees have hitherto enjoyed in England, with 
regard to the revolutionary plots that a great 
number of them do not cease hatching against 
the repose of the States of the Continent, imposes 
upon us, on our side, the duty of taking some 
| measure of precaution, tending to guard us against 
the annoyances and dangers of which that liberty 
is the source. The Imperial authorities will 
henceforth receive orders to ‘redouble’ their 
vigilance with regard to travellers coming from 
England, and to execute strictly, in relation to 
their passports, the existing rules to which for- 
merly, under the empire of other circumstances, 





indignity if they were treated accordingly. | it had become a habit to make frequent excep- 
The noble Lord, however, took care to say | tions in favour of British subjects. ‘the Imperial 


that ‘‘Her Majesty’s Government wi 
always lament that mistakes of this kind 
should happen, by which unoffending tra- 
vellers may be exposed to inconvenience ;”” 
and he promised that if an error were 
committed, the Irish Government would 
do all in their power to rectify it. No 
Member of that House, whose mind was 
untainted by prejudice, could persuade 
himself that that moderate and temperate 
passage in the despatch of the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton was in any 
degree analogous in spirit or in substance 
with an extract from a despatch of Prince 
Schwarzenberg, to which he would pre- 
sently allude. After the change in the 
administration of the Foreign Office, which 
took place at the end of last year, it be- 
came the duty of Earl Granville to return 
an answer to those Austrian despatches; 
and nobody who read the reply of the 
noble Lord could help being impressed 
with its tone of statesmanship and mode- 


Mr. M. Milnes 


jj | Government, moreover, reserves to itself the fa- 


| culty of taking into consideration ulterior mea- 
| sures, if unhappily the need of them still makes 
| itself felt.” 


The only reply to this during Earl Gran- 
ville’s administration of the Foreign Office, 
was the following passage, in a despateh 
bearing date the 23rd of February :-— 


“From you, M. Le Comte, I have received com- 
munication of a despatch from Prince Sehwar- 
zenberg, in which, while professing the hope that 
the British Government will henceforth make 
more ample use of the means at its disposal for 
repressing the intrigues of the refugees, his High- 
ness, contrary to the belief expressed by me in 
my despatch to the Earl of Westmoreland, of the 
13th ultimo, that it will be in the highest degree 
unworthy of the enlightened character of any 
European Government to put vexatious impedi- 
ments in the way of unoffending English tra- 
vellers, by way of retaliation for the acts of fo- 
reign refugees in England, threatens, in terms to 
which I will not further advert, to renew precau- 
tions become obsolete with regard to such tra- 
vellers, and reserves to himself the power of con- 
sidering still more stringent measures,” 
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It might, perhaps, be pretended that this 
des retired to quell measures on 
the part of the Austrian Government, by 
which its own greater security, as regarded 
travellers, might be ensured, and that in 
fact that the whole document might be 
interpreted in a universal sense, and not 
as having any special reference to Eng- 
land. But one moment’s consideration 
would suffice to show how erroneous would 
be any such interpretation. The whole 
tone of Prince Schwarzenberg’s despatch 
—its animus, from first to last, made it so 
clear as not to admit of a question that 
the annoyances to which British subjects 
were in future to be subjected in the 
Austrian territory, were designed and in- 
tended by way of reprisal and retaliation. 
Prince Schwarzenberg did not pretend 
for one moment that the additional ‘‘ pro- 
teetions”’ to which he alluded in his de- 
spatch would he brought into use, or were 
at all required, for any internal or domestic 
advantage to the Austrian Government. 
He did not attempt to disguise that they 
were intended for the purpose of annoying 
British subjects and the British Government 
by way of reprisals for certain things which 
the Austrian Government wanted to be 
done in this country, but which the Eng- 
lish Government had not, according to the 
spirit of the British Constitution, the power 
to do. It might be said, however, that 
the Austrian despatches that had been re- 
ceived in this country since the accession 
to office of Her Majesty's present Govern- 
ment gave a totally different aspect to the 
question. It might be said, ‘‘ Yes, before 
the accession of the present Ministry, there 
were discomforts and disturbances between 
the Austrian and British Governments, but 
since then the difficulties are entirely re- 
moved—the relations of the countries are 
changed, and the question is altogether 
altered.’’ But how far the despatch laid 
on the table the other night would warrant 
such a conclusion, he would leave the House 
to decide. In the last despatch of Prince 
Schwartzenberg, to the Government of this 
country there oceurred a passage which, 
if he mistook not, the oldest and most ex- 
perienced statesman in that House would 
admit to be of a character entirely unpa- 
ralleled. The despatch was addressed to 
the Earl of Malmesbury, and it contained 
these remarkable sentences:— 

“ The intelligence of the formation of the new 
Government under the auspices of the Earl of 
Derby has been received by the Imperial Cabinet 
with a feeling of general satisfaction. The hopes 
VOL. CXX. [turrp series. ] 
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which the known principles and the honourable 
antecedents of the al rea a the Treasury 

stify us in connecting assum 
illo not failed to receive a oe 
from the speech 

itti of Lords on the 27th, of 
February; a speech in which the political course 
he intends to pursue is stated.” 
If this expression of the satisfaction of the 
Austrian Government, at the accession to 
office of Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment, were merely designed as matter of 
courtesy, there would have been no ne- 
eessity to lay this particular extract of the 
despatch upon the table; but these words 
had something more than a ache | compli- 
mentary signification. The whole despateh, 
as he read it, meant, and was intended to 
mean, nothing less that this—that the Aus- 
trian Government recognised, in the acces- 
sion of the present Ministry to office, an 
evidence of a change in the foreign policy 
of this country, and the indication of a 
totally different direction to the impulse of 
the power of England on the Continent; 
and it must be confessed that their joy at 
the anticipation of such an event was as 
unreserved and undisguised as the most 
injudicious friend of the present Govern- 
ment could possibly desire. But he must 
say that his surprise was considerable on 
finding that, not only did the Earl of 
Malmesbury not accept these gracious ex- 
pressions as mere matter of compliment, 
but that he regarded them as a most 
serious and important manifestation of fa- 
vour, and did not hesitate to express the 
liveliest satisfaction that Her Majesty’s 
Ministry should have been so fortunate as 
to secure the good opinion of the Austrian 
Government. When they found the Foreign 
Minister of England writing in such a tone, 
and calling Austria our oldest ally—a dis- 
tinction which he believed belonged of right 
to the Queen of Portugal, and which had 
frequently been claimed by the Govern- 
ment of the Porte, such things seemed to 
establish a certain sympathy between the 
present British and Austrian Governments, 
which he would take leave to say, would 
be anything rather than grateful to the 
feelings and opinions of the people of this 
country, for surely it could not be pleasing 
to them to know that there were Foreign 
Ministers who adapted their language to- 
wards this country according to the vicis- 
situdes of political party, one day address- 
ing us with insult, and the next with obse- 
quiousness. If British travellers were to 
owe their security, not to the moral power 
and right of England—not to the purity of 
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their own conduct—nor yet to the con- 


sciousness of there being an honest and, 
upright Government at home to protect 


them, but simply to the accident which had 
— official power and influence to the 

arl of Derby; that had also given us a 
Foreign Secretary friendly to Austrian 
gl and a right hon. Gentleman hold- 

g office in the same Government who 
had defended the destruction of the free 
city of Cracow, and had rarely lost an 
Opportunity of throwing the weight of 
his talents and influence into the cause of 
the absolutists of Europe—all he could 
say was that, under these circumstances, 
he did not think that the security they en- 
joyed was such as British subjects had a 
right todemand. Of this singular inter- 
ference of the Austrian Government in the 
internal and domestic affairs of England, 
he would not say more on the present oc- 
easion than to express his opinion that if, 
after the occurrences of 1848 in the city of 
Vienna, and after the fall of that remark- 
able Minister who for so many years directed 
the affairs, not of Austria all , but, in some 
measure, of all Europe, his noble Friend 
the Member for Tiverton, who, at that 
time had charge of the Foreign Depart- 
ment, had written a despatch expressive of 
the ** genuine satisfaction’’ of the English 
Government at the accession to office of 
Baron Pillersdorf, such an act would have 
been deemed, and justly deemed, in this 
country, one of great indecorum, and, 
indeed, of singular impropriety. In mat- 
ters of this kind, it was the Minister of 
the Queen of England with whom Foreign 
Courts had to deal, and not the Min- 
ister of one particular party or another. 
That was the principle on which we had 
heretofore always acted; and it was a 
principle to which, he hoped, we would 
at all times adhere. He had little he- 
sitation, therefore, in asking the House to 
affirm the proposition which he now sub- 
mitted, and to declare that they viewed 
with regret a menace, on the part of a 
friendly Power, to visit upon unoffending 
British travellers its displeasure at that 
exercise of the right of asylum which is 
agreeable to the laws, the customs, and the 
feelings of the people of Great Britain, 
and which, in recent times, has afforded 
refuge and security to persons of various 
nations without any.distinction of poli- 
tical opinions. In the Resolution which he 
should have the honour of moving, he had 
used the words “ unoffending British tra- 
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their own purpose, and the rectitude of vellers,”’ not only because the phrase oc 


eurred in Earl Granville’s despateh, but 


because there was no person on the face 
of the globle who offended so little against 
the Governments of the places through 
which he passed as the British traveller, 
If this threat of reprisal had been accom- 
panied with an allegation that any British 
travellers had interfered unwarrantably in 


_the internal affairs of Austria, or if there 


had been any primd facie evidence that 
any British traveller, permitted to visit any 

rtion of the Austrian papitts had mixed 

imself up with the political affairs of that 
country, then, indeed, there might have 
been some meaning in this menace of re- 

risal and retaliation. But nothing of the 

ind was so much as alleged. Since the 
revolution of 1848, while there were to be 
found, in the different convulsions that had 
taken place upon the Continent, enthusias- 
tic men of all nations taking a more or 
less enthusiastic interest in affairs which 
did not belong to them, not one single 
case had arisen of an Englishman’s having 
meddied in matters which did not concern 
him; or, however just his feelings, and 
earnest his sympathies, of his having 
violated the strict law of neutrality in those 
countries in which he was residing, or 
through which he was passing. It had 
been stated, indeed, that one of the most 
distinguished leaders in the Hungarian 
army was an officer of Irish parentage; but 
that was an exceptional case, for, on the 
other hand, it was well known that many 
English officers served in the Austrian 
army; and, speaking generally, he did not 
hesitate to assert that the Austrian Go- 
vernment had no pretence whatever for be- 
lieving that Englishmen had ever interfered 
in their internal politieal affairs. Generally 
speaking, the British traveller was a very 
grumbling, police-hating, comfort-loving 
animal, who didn’t eare much about the 
polities of the countries he visited, and was 
fortified in that indifference by an infinite 
amount of pride in his own nationality. 
He not unfrequently added te this a 
secret conviction that the English people 
were the only people on the face of the 
earth who were fit to be free, and that all 
other nations had better remain slaves as 
they are. This, he was sorry to say, was 
the feeling of too many British travellers; 
but that such men should be made the sub- 
ject of retaliation and reprisal because the 

nglish Government could not act other- 
wise than they were acting with regard to 
foreign refugees, was one of the most fla- 
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t pieces of injustice ever perpetrated by 
werd power. It was idle for the Aus- 
trian Government to pretend that the new 
regulations which they contemplated were 
merely regulations as to passports essential 
to the seeurity of the Austrian Empire, 
for any one who had ever visited those 
countries must be aware that the menace 
meant nothing more or less than that every 
English traveller was to be held up to pub- 
lie suspicion, and marked as an object for 
the especial surveillance of the police. 
These threats of retaliation and reprisals 
contained in Prince Schwarzenberg’s de- 
spatch would prompt the Austrian soldiers 
and police agents to distinguish themselves 
by annoying British travellers; and that 
it had already had that effect was proved 
by the outrage committed on Mr. Ma- 
ther at Florence, and by the arrest of 
the courier of Sir Stratford Canning, the 
son of Lord Cowley, our Ambassador at 
the Court of Paris. He was confident 
that such things could not take place but 
for this unworthy suspicion of the Austrian 
Government itself; for no class of people 
in the world were more kind, more genial, 
or more amiable than those who inhabited 
the States of Southern Germany. The 
grievances of which the Austrian Govern- 
ment complained, and against which they 
directed these unworthy measures of re- 
taliation, simply consisted in the exercise 
by this nation of the Right of Asylum. 
This right was dear to the hearts of the 
English people; for it was connected 
with some of the most important portions 
of our history, and we were reminded of 
it by the daily associations of our life. It 
could not be forgotten that it was the right 
of asylum in this country which seeured to 
us the inestimable advantage of the sojourn 
amongst us of the great Protestant divines, 
who, expelled by religious persecution from 
other countries, were enabled to confirm 
the Reformation here, and to help it to take 
permanent root in the hearts of the English 
people. It was the cause of the Pied- 
montese Protestants, for whom Milton wrote 
and Cromwell fought, that was still record. 
ed in the chapel of the Savoy, where fo- 
reign Protestants still offered their homage 
to their Creator. In certain districts of 
the eastern coast of Ireland the traveller 
was still reminded, by the features, the 
habits, and the language of the people he 
encountered, of the Palatines who encamp- 
ed on Blackheath. When the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes expelled thousands 
of Protestants from their native land, the 
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right of asylum was to them on 
= shores we Seal oct bon they un- 
dertook the establishment of those silk 
manufactures in Spitalfields which had 
since. become one of the most beautiful 
and most celebrated of our commodi- 
ties. And when in later times the de- 
luge of the first t French Revolution 
drove to these shores some of the best, 
the most gifted, and the most learned of. 
men, and the great mass of the Catholic 
priesthood, they were received in this coun- 
try with a cordiality and a kindness the re- 
collection of which could not easily depart 
even from the minds of the French people. 
Nor had these great results of the right 
of asylum ceased in our own times, for 
it could not be forgotten that it was to 
that right that the discrowned heads of 
Charles the Tenth and Louis Philippe 
owed, if not repose, at least security and 
comfort. It was because of the exet- 
cise of that right that we now meet in 
our streets the republican refugees of 1848, 
and the Orleanist exiles of 1850. With 
the knowledge of such facts, it could not 
but awaken the indignation of every Eng- 
lishman, jealous for the dignity of his eoun- 
try, that an attempt should be made by any 
foreign Power to restrict that privilege 
one of the most glorious with which this 
country had been endowed by Providenee, 
and a privilege which no Government would 
be able to overthrow, how ardently soever 
they might desire todo so. That P wigan 
in England, was a counterpart of the consti- 
tutional system of the country. It arose 
from no special law, but was an indefeasi- 
ble right which the ne could not 
touch, Certain Alien Bills, no doubt, had 
been passed, from time to wme, giving to 
the Government, for the time being, the 
power to dismiss from this country, without 
trial, certain foreigners whose presence the 
Government might consider prejudicial to 
the peace and welfare of this country; but 
there was no instance in the history of Eng- 
land of an Alien Act having been ever 
passed to authorise any Government to give 
up to any foreign Power a person who had 
taken refuge in our country, or to expel 
from this country any political refugee what- 
ever upon the representation of that foreign 
Power. Every Act of that description 
which had been passed related solely to our 
own security, oa our own internal defence, 
and never in any one case had we admitted 
the principle that we were the guardians of 
the peace of foreign countries—that we 
were to take care to remedy the abuses 
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which any misgovernment in foreign coun- 
tries might engender; that we were, in fact, 
to make ourselves policemen and constables 
for the rest of the world. When the re- 
markable trial of Peltier took place, in the 
year 1803, a request was made that he 
might be driven out of this country and 
given up to Napoleon Bonaparte. On that 
occasion Sir James Mackintosh used these 
remarkable words :— 

“ That he still enjoys the security of this asy- 
lum is perhaps owing to the firmness of the King’s 
Government. If that be the fact—if His Majes- 
ty’s Ministers have received applications to expel 
the unfortunate gentleman from England —I 
should publicly thank them for their firmness, if 
it were not unseemly and improper to suppose that 
they could have acted otherwise, to thank an Eng- 
lish Government for not violating the most sacred 

~ duties of hospitality, for not bringing indelible dis- 
grace on their country.” 
That was the feeling expressed by Sir 
James Mackintosh on the question of the 
ge of giving up a refugee who had 
n found guilty of a libel, in which it 
was supposed he had recommended the as- 
sassination of the First Consul. He con- 
sidered it a perfect absurdity to think either 
of driving him out of the country, or de- 
livering him up to a foreign Government. 
In one portion of the despatch of Count 
Nesselrode to the present Government, 
there was a most interesting argumenta- 
tion upon this question. Count Nesselrode 
states that the municipal law of England 
does not provide for the case of which his 
Government had complained. He says 
** the municipal law of England merely re- 
gards your own internal security, and has 
nothing to do with the affairs of foreign 
countries;”’ and, therefore, he says that 
Ear! Granville’s promise to do all that can 
be done by our municipal law is not suffi- 
cient, and calls upon his Lordship, by his 
own interpretation of the law of nations, 
to do something beyond exercising the mu- 
nicipal law, and quotes the authority of 
Vattel upon the subject. The application 
of the law of nations demanded by Count 
Nesselrode was one which this country had 
never admitted, which no Government, even 
with a majority in Parliament, could estab- 
lish so as to receive the sanction of the 
British people; and he was quite sure that 
any attempt to do so would bring destruc- 
tion on the heads of any Government, and 
produce a general feeling of indignation 
throughout the wholerealm. With respect 
to the danger to foreign Governments from 
this body of refugees, he was quite aware 
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lication of revolutionary decrees, and from 
the collection of money for revolutionary 
purposes; but surely it was better for 
those Governments themselves that these 
things should be openly and distinctly de- 
elared in the face of the British people, 
in order that they might take every 
means in their power to counteract them. 
Foreign Governments would do well to 
consider that the encouragement given 
by the English people to foreign refugees 
was not of a character which need cause 
them any alarm. If English travellers took 
little interest in the affairs of foreign coun- 
tries, so the people of this country, unless 
greatly excited, were not in the habit of 
taking much interest in the affairs of fo- 
reign refugees. He could not conceive a 
less enviable position than that of a man 
who had played a distinguished part in his 
own country coming here to be lost in the 
great sea of this metropolis. When such 
a man found himself no longer an object of 
general surprise—when he found that the 
policemen at the ends of the streets did 
not know even his name—when he found 
that, instead of exciting universal fame and 
admiration, his name hardly ever appeared 
in a newspaper, or was mentioned at a pub- 
lie meeting—there was a moral exercised 
in that position of a refugee which ought 
to moderate and temper his opinion; and 
any attempt ‘to disturb that obseurity, 
and to make him the object of diploma- 
tic correspondence, would. be doing the 
very thing he most desired. He had 
now stated the principal grounds for his 
Motion. His object was to give general 
protection to the British traveller with 
all the weight which a Resolution of that 
House could give, stating that it has ob- 
served with great regret a menace to inter- 
fere with our independence; and he had 
also an ulterior object, believing that if 
some measure of the kind should not be 
adopted by the House, the Government 
might be induced te suppose that de- 
spatches of such a tone were acceptable to 
the House and to the people of this coun- 
try. He would not do any Government the 
injustice to suppose that they intended to 
change our system of foreign policy, for 
they must be convinced of the impossibility 
of doing so. Whoever might become the 
Minister, our foreign policy must remain 
nearly the same. Any interference with 
foreign politics must be on the side of 
liberty and freedom. If we were pre- 
vented from any hostile interference in 
these matters, and were left to our own 
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domestic arrangements, the old laws and 
customs of England must maintain their 
rights, notwithstanding any prom ee | in- 
pt ara ih which might be suffered by 
foreign Powers. For their sakes, we 
could not alter these privileges, which had 
been used for the advantage of all political 
parties; and it would argue a great degree 
of boldness on the part of any Government 
to wish to abrogate or weaken them. If 
we were to permit Austria to dictate to us 
in this matter, he did not see how we could 
refuse to make similar concessions to other 
Powers. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government would find, if he remained 
in office for a certain period, that the auto- 
cratic Powers of Europe would make fresh 
demands upon him; every concession would 
be met with a fresh requirement, until the 
moment would come when the Earl of 
Malmesbury, however obsequious might be 
the tone of the Austrian Government at 
the present time, would have to assume a 
tone as independent and firm as ever was 
assumed by the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston). England 
was the author and founder of the prin- 
ciple of self-government. He believed that 
that principle might be carried out, and 
would be found to be of universal applica- 
tion, and that all the concessions that might 
be made to it would be found to be advan- 
tageous to the progress of real liberty 
amongst men. He felt certain that the 
only effect of the proceedings of the Court 
of Austria would be to excite more interest 
in this country with regard to the acts of 
foreign nations. [le had already complain- 
ed of the very little sympathy entertained 
by Englishmen in the progress of constitu- 
tional liberty abroad; but this was rather 
the result of temper, and of opinion, than 
of education, and he believed that the time 
would come when such language as that 
which was held in those despatches, and 
such menaces as those that had been made 
by Prince Schwarzenberg, would really 
touch. the people of England as much as 
their own internal affairs. And it was right 
that it should be so, for to attempt to iso- 
late one country from all the rest of man- 
kind, and to establish one State in absolute 
superiority over the other nations of the 
world, was a fallacious and immoral at- 
tempt. It was the same now as it was in 
the days of Cicero, who said— 


“ Qui autem civium rationem dicunt haben- 
dam, externorum negant, hi dirimunt communem 
humani goo societatem ; qua sublate, benefi- 
centia, liberalitas, bonitas, justitia funditus tolli- 
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ur: qua qui tollunt etiam adversos Deos immor- 
tales impii judicandi sunt.” , 

Lorp DUDLEY STUART, in second- 
ing the Motion, said, that he could not 
help congratulating Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters upon the revelations contained in the 
papers laid upon the table. The present 
Government, who had lately come into 
power, were by their own confession, in 
minority in that House, and it was ex- 
tremely doubtful whether they were not 
also in a minority in the House of Lords; 
and as to the estimation in which they 
were held by the country at large, so 
afraid were they of making an appeal to 
the people of this country, that sooner 
than do that, the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government did not shrink 
from violating an assurance which he had 
given in his place in Parliament, and back- 
ing out of his engagements, though the 
House of Commons, upon the faith of those 
engagements, had consented to vote the 
Supplies. [Cries of ‘Oh!’ and ** Ques- 
tion!”’] No, they did not like to be told 
that; but he would maintain that he was 
speaking to the question, and that his ob- 
servation had grown immediately out of 
the papers upon the table of the House. 
Although the Government was in such a 
position, they had the consolation of know- 
ing that, whatever the people and Parlia- 
ment of this country might think of their 
conduct, Prince Schwarzenberg and the 
Austrian Government had hailed their ad- 
vent to power with genuine satisfaction. 
If the state of Europe was not very satis- 
factory to the lovers of liberty—if liberty 
had been expelled from almost every Eu- 
ropean country, and had taken root and 
flourished only in England—they who 
loved liberty and wished for the welfare of 
mankind had at least the comfort of seeing 
that the despots who had trampled upon 
freedom were very uncomfortable on their 
thrones. They had upon their side their 
forces by land and sea, and tribunals that 
were ready at their command to condemn 
all who were obnoxious to them; and 
against them, they had a few humble re- 
fugees in a distant country. For them 
there was power and bayonets; and against 
them was Kossuth and liberty of speech. 
The papers that were laid upon the table 
showed that the different foreign Govern- 
ments had attempted to establish the fact 
that there was amongst the refugees taking 
shelter in this country from their tyranny 
a general conspiracy. But let any man 


read those papers with calm and dis- 
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passionate mind — let him through 
the story that was told by Freneh 


Ambassador, Count Walewski—and what 
would he find? He would find an ac- 
count of some persons forming them- 
selves into a society for promoting liberal 
principles; he would find an account of 
some attempts made to write in secret 
characters on the borders of newspapers, 
and of means taken for procuring the ad- 
mission of revolutionary songs into foreign 
countries; and other miserable trifles of 
that sort. But as to conspiracy dangerous 
to the Governments of Europe, he main- 
tained that there was a total failure of 
all proof, But he would tell the House 
what conspiracy was proved by these de- 
spatches. It was proved that there was a 
conspiracy among all the crowned heads 
and despots of Europe to frighten this 
country, if possible, into introducing some 
new laws to control the refugees, and to 
deprive them of that asylum which the 
had obtained here. They would find all 
the Governments simultaneously, and many 
of them in the same words, addressing our 
Qabinet, and pressing upon it their vin- 
dictive and unjustifiable demands, There 
were the Czar of Russia, the King of 
Prussia, the Emperor of Austria, the Diet 
of Frankfort; then that king celebrated 
for his humanity in his own dominions, the 
King of Naples; next, the Grand Duke of 
Modena; and, lastly, the Pope; while— 
“ Beside them stood another ruling thing, 
Tn acts, in words, in all but name, a king," 


Louis Napoleon—he who was himself a 
short time ago a refugee—by the inter- 
vention of another refugee (Count Wa- 
lewski) demanded that we should withdraw 
our hospitality from these men, Not long 
ago Count Walewski was himself nothing 
more than a Polish refugee in this country. 
First of all he came here as an envoy of 
Prince Czartoryski, then at the head of 
the National Government of Poland, and 
subsequently he lived in this country as a 
Polish refugee; and now he came forward, 
with a list of Polish and other refugees, 
and called upon the English Government 
to belie all its antecedents, and, by intro- 
ducing some Alien Bill, to interfere with 
those unfortunate men, many. of them 
his own countrymen. Now they were 
told, and in a certain sense properly and 
rightly told, that refugees ought not to 
abuse the hospitality which had been af- 
forded to them, in order to disturb the 
tranquillity of their own country, Why, 
Lord D. Stuart 
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who ever violated so flagrantly the hospi- 
tality of this country for that very pur- 
pose—who ever committed that cul 

action so a and so sham as 
Louis Napoleon himself had done? Talk 
of Kossuth’s speeches—talk of seeret 
meetings of the Republicans—talk of 
writing on the edges of newspa) 

what were all these, and such like things, 
compared with the conduct of Louis Na- 


poleon, who now came forward with his 
demands against the refugees ¢ 


Qui tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes ?” 


The revelations contained in the papers 
upon the table were such as to justify an 
canvedies made long ago in Parliament 
by a distinguished statesman, which he 
(Lord D. Stuart) was glad to have an op- 
portunity of quoting in that House, These 
were the words of Lord Holland; ‘‘ In all 
times, and according to the testimony of all 
history, if ever there was anything mean, 
oppressive, or treacherous to be done, Aus- 
tria was the Government to do it.” And 
when called upon by the Earl of Liverpool 
to retraet this observation, Lord Holland 
not only refused to do so, but repeated what 
he had said, and added that there never was 
a Government which had displayed more 
meanness, subtlety, or treachery, than the 
Austrian Government. That was the char- 
acter given by Lord Holland of the Aus- 
trian Government thirty years ago; and 
he (Lord Dudley Stuart) must say, that it 
had not lost that character since, It was 
curious to see the amount of impudence 
whieh a Government like that of Austria 
exhibited. In one of the despatches ad- 
dressed by Prince Schwarzenberg to the 
Ear! of Malmesbury, the Austrian Minister, 
referring to the statement of the Earl of 
Derby—that it would be the policy of his 
Government to observe @ moderate de- 
meanour, scrupulously to maintain treaties, 
and to respect, in the highest degree, the 
independence of nations, great or small— 
expressed his entire satisfaction with those 
opinions, The Earl of Malmesbury replied 
that it was with the most unfeigned plea- 
sure that Her Majesty’s Government had 
received the assurance that the Court of 
Vienna subscribed to the opinions of the 
First Minister of the Crown. Now, one of 
the principles avowed by the Earl of Derb 
was the maintenance of all treaties, a 
Austria subscribed to that principle—Aus- 
tria, the most faithless Power in Europe, 
and which had given most just reason of 
complaint of late years in this respect. He 
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was not now speaking of the inhumanity of 
Austria, er of the way in which she perse- 
cuted refugees, driving them out of her 
own territories, and pursuing them into 
other countries for the purpose of having 
them put to death. But for Austria to 
talk of the faith of treaties! Why, did 
the House recollect that it was only a few 
years since Her Majesty, in a Speech from 
the Throne, was compelled to speak of 
certain proceedings on the part of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, by name, as a mani- 
fest violation of treaties? Here was no 
despatch from the First Minister of the 
Crown, no expression of party or particular 
opinion, but there was the deliberate asser- 
tion of the Sovereign of this country in 
Parliament upon record, that Austria had 
committed a flagrant violation of the Treaty 
of Vienna, which was the foundation of the 
public law of Europe, and in virtue of 
which Austria holds a great part of her 
own dominions. This was the country 
that now came forward to cant about the 
faith of treaties, as if she had not violated 
treaties with this and other countries, to 
say nothing of her conduct towards the 
Hungarians. Her complaints were, that 
we afforded shelter and support to some 
unfortunate men who fled from her ven- 
geance and sought an asylum in this coun- 
try. Why, we, too, had complaints to 
make against Austria, though they were 
complaints of a very different nature. We 
did not complain of Austria giving shelter 
to persons who had offended us; but we 
complained that she maltreated the sub- 
jects of Queen Victoria. It was only lately 
that a most nefarious and brutal outrage 
was committed on a British subject by 
persons wearing the uniform and in the 
service of Austria, for which no redress 
had yet been afforded. The House was 
acquainted with the case of Mr. Mather, 
an unoffending man, who was struck down 
by three Austrian officers in open day, and 
who was so seriously maltreated, that his 
life was long in danger. Representa- 
tions were addressed to the Austrian Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Italy, but these offi- 
eers remained unpunished, and were still 
walking about the streets of the town 
where the outrage was perpetrated, and 
none of them had been made to undergo 
even reprimand, except one, who was 
ealled to task by the military authori- 
ties, because he had struck Mr. Mather 
with his fist instead of cutting him down 
with his sword. But no mark of disa 

probation had ever been shown towards 
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the other officer who struck Mr. Mather 
with his sword. He (Lord D. Stuart) 
hoped that something would be done in 
this case. They all knew that Austria 
ruled in Tuscany; that she had in faet 
taken possession of Tuscany; and there- 
fore it was all nonsense to say that the 
outrage having been committed in the 
Tusean territory, that Austria could not 
be called upon to afford redress. He 
knew that he was borne out by faets 
in what he had stated with regard to 
this case, and it was an entire mistake 
to suppose that the Austrian officers had 
offered Mr. Mather any reparation. He 
(Lord D. Stuart) was glad to have the 
opportunity of contradicting that state- 
ment, although it had been asserted by a 
noble Earl (Earl Granville) lately at the 
head of the Foreign Office, that it had 
been intimated to Mr. Mather, that if he 
would make some explanation to the Aus- 
trian officers, they would make an apology 
to him for their econduet. He (Lord D. 
Stuart) contradicted that assertion, and 
said that no such offer had been made, It 
seemed to him that the only satisfactory 
reparation should be the signal punish- 
ment of the men who committed that fright- 
ful outrage. Mr. Mather wanted no ad- 
vantage for himself; but the people of 
this country demanded, and had a right 
to demand, the punishment of those men. 
It was said that, according to the rules 
of the Austrian army, it was expected 
that an officer should immediately put to 
death any man who interfered with his 
troops, whether intentionally or not. But 
we had nothing to do with such a re- 
gulation of the Austrian army, and he 
thought that we ought to call upon the 
Austrian authorities to alter their regu- 
lations, and, if that should be thought 
too strong a proceeding, let us call upon 
them at least for a modification of their 
rules, so that innocent British travellers, 
when they met with Austrian officers, 
should not be cut down and have their 
blood shed without any reparation. The 
Austrian and Russian Governments com- 
plained that a reply to their demands had 
been given which was not satisfactory, be- 
cause, in fact, the answer had been, that 
the British Government would do every- 
thing that it could do by law to prevent 
the refugees from plotting against the 
countries to which they belonged, but that 
they could not go beyond the law. Count 
Nesselrode thought that very hard, and 
said that our laws were only a municipal 
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arrangement, and that he wanted some- 
thing more than the laws could give him. 
He (Lord D. Stuart) trusted that it would 
be long before the Parliament of Great 
Britain should be induced to alter the laws 
in order to satisfy the convenience of any 
foreign State. Count Nesselrode did not 
seem to know the difference between this 
country and Austria and Russia. With 
them, suspicion was enough; but here, 
thank God! no man could be punished un- 
less he was properly tried according to the 
laws, and unless he were found by satisfac- 
tory evidence to have been guilty of some 
offence. If any foreigner in this country 
should give any cause of offence, try him, 
find him guilty, and punish him; but do 
not let us have new laws dictated to us by 
the Ministers of foreign countries. He 
did not know whether the Government in- 
tended to agree to this Motion. He most 
heartily hoped that they would, because he 
thought it would be a very proper rebuke 
to those countries which had attempted 
so unjustifiably to interfere with us. He 
thought that Her Majesty’s Government 
might perfectly well agree to the Motion, 
and he was the more inclined to hope that 
they would do so, because he was quite 
aware, and was very glad to acknowledge, 
that the right hon. Gentleman opposite (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) and the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government, though 
they certainly had no sympathy with the 
Hey principles of those persons who 
ad taken refuge in England, were yet not 
without sympathy for their misfortunes, 
and had shown that sympathy during the 
brief period they had been in office, by 
agreeing to furnish some of the refugees 
with means to relieve them from the dis- 
tress which would otherwise have over- 
whelmed them. He, therefore, hoped that 
the Government would agree to the ex- 
tremely temperate Resolution of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. M. Milnes) which only ex- 
regret that anything like a menace 
should be offered by any foreign Govern- 
ment; and in that regret he was quite sure 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite would parti- 
eipate. The best answer that the Earl of 
Derby could give to those foreign Govern- 
ments who pressed upon him to introduce 
a new Alien Bill would be, that he could 
not comply with the request, for that any 
attempt to do so would be (to use a homely 
phrase) as much as his place was worth. 
Motion made— 
“That this House has observed with regret, in 
Correspondence respecting Foreign Refugees 
Lord D, Stuart 
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friendly Power, to visit, upon unoffending British 
travellers, its displeasure at that exercise of the 
right of asylum which is agreeable to the Laws, 
the customs, and the feelings of the, people of 
Great Britain, and which, in recent times, has af- 
forded refuge and security to persons of various 
nations without any distinction of political opin- 
ions. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, I think I shall 
best consult the convenience of the House, 
if I avoid those more inflammatory topics 
with which the hon. Gentleman opposite 
commenced his speech, inasmuch as they 
have no immediate relation to the question 
now before the House: and I am the 
more particularly anxious to do so, since, 
in the unavoidable absence of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, the somewhat unex- 
pected duty has been thrown upon me of 
speaking upon a question of foreign affairs, 
with which I am not so well acquainted as 
with the affairs of that department with 
which I am more immediately connected. 
I have, however, carefully read through 
the papers which have been laid upon the 
table of the House in reference to this 
subject, and I have listened most atten- 
tively to the observations of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Mover of this Resolution, and 
also to the speech of the noble Lord who 
has just sat down; and I must say, I am 
quite at a loss to understand whether they 
intend to blame the late or the present 
Government. But I think I can satisfy 
them that a more careful perusal of the 
papers to which I allude, will prove that 
the only fair inferences to be drawn from 
them are those which I shall presently 
mention, and which I hope, more especi- 
ally from the circumstances in which we 
are now placed with regard to foreign Go- 
vernments, will induce the hon. Gentleman 
opposite not to press his Resolution to a 
division. I think that these inferences 
may be drawn from the despatches on 
the table. The first of them is, that 
the conduct of the Government of this 
country—of the late as well as of the pre- 
sent Administration—has been such as to 
uphold and maintain the honour and dig- 
nity of the country with reference to its 
relations with foreign Powers. The sec- 
ond inference to be drawn is, that the fo- 
reign Governments in question have some- 
what misunderstood the laws and regula- 
tions of this country with reference to fo- 
reign refugees, and that misunderstand- 
ing has naturally arisen from the differ- 
ence between the laws which exist in their 
own countries and those which exist in 


laid upon the Table, a menace, on the part of a 
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this—laws, which in England give perfect 
freedom in all proper matters to all the 
population, and to which freedom all per- 
sons are admitted on coming into the 
country to reside—laws which it is the 
determination of the present Government 
to maintain. The third inference is—con- 
sidering the misapprehension into which 
I think certain foreign Governments had 
fallén in the course of last autumn, with 
reference to the rights and privileges of 
foreigners in this country — considering 
that this impression has been more or 
less removed by the representations of the 
late Government, and considering that a 
more conciliatory tone is now used by all 
foreign Powers towards this country, and 
that more amicable relations subsist be- 
tween us—that it would be extremely in- 
expedient and very unwise for the House 
to pass an abstract Resolution, which will 
necessarily tend to foment a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction on the part of those foreign 
Governments who are now on terms of 
amity with us. With reference to the first 
of these inferences, it is perfectly true 
that, in the course of the last autumn, 
the Powers of Russia, Austria, France, 
and Prussia, were induced to take a view 
with regard to political refugees, which 
in reference to the laws of this country 
was somewhat strange, and which was 
certainly not such as we could agree in. 
This view may be briefly stated by quoting 
the despatch of the French Minister, deli- 
vered by Count Walewski on the 29th of 
October, 1851. In that despatch the 
French Minister says — 


“ My Lord—I have the honour to transmit 
herewith to your Excellency a memorandum, to- 
with some papers in support of its contents, 

with a view of proving the existence of a conti- 
nued conspiracy on the part of revolutionary com- 
mittees organised by the political refu in 
London, against all the Governments of Europe, 
and particularly against France. The facts and 
proofs contained in these various papers render 
it impossible to doubt the existence of a con- 
spiracy which does not confine itself to vague pro- 
jects, but which is constantly at work, and in every 
possible manner. The series of the manifestoes 
of the Central Society of Demagogues, presided 
over by Ledru Rollin, Mazzini, &c., which I shall 
shortly have the honour to complete, are open 
calls to insurrection, and will doubtless be re- 
garded by your Excellency of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant Her Majesty’s Government in 
adopting all such measures against those conspi- 
rators as the laws of England will permit. I am 
instructed by my Government to request your 
Lordship’s immediate attention to our represen- 
tations, and to ask you to put an end to the 
open designs of these conspirators, who sheltér 
themselves under the erroneous idea that they 
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are protected the —— laws, and by the 
sympathy of ad in meleiel, ba ¥. in 
number, who hold similar anarchical Pe, 


Now, I quite agree with the view which 
was taken by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
that the same observation which was con- 
tained in the French Minister’s despatch, 
was likewise contained in the despatches 
of the Russian, Austrian, and Prussian 
Ministers; and that it explains the view 
which appears to have been taken by them 
in the course of last year. But the view 
adopted by Her Majesty’s Government 
appears to be the just one. It was ex- 
plained in that very able despatch of Earl 
Granville, in which he told the foreign 
Powers what was the real state of the law 
of this country in regard to the duty and the 
obligation of the country to admit foreign 
refugees to an asylum here, and to inter- 
fere with them no more than with any 
British subject, so lovg as they did not 
abuse the laws. That being the course 
taken by Earl Granville, it is perfectly 
clear that a change soon took place in the 
opinion of the foreign Powers; for on the 
30th of December, 1851, the Prussian 
Minister stated distinctly that he had been 
instructed by his Government, by telegraph, 
not to press the representations heretofore 
made by the Prussian Government on the 
subject of the foreign refugees, as they 
were willing to let that question 7 
Then commenced the change of tone. On 
a subsequent occasion, on the 20th ‘of 
January, 1852, the French Minister in- 
formed Lord Granville— 

“That he had received a despatch from his 

Government, in which they express regret that 
there should ap; to be an idea entertained by 
Her Majesty’s Government that the presentation 
of the French note on the subject of the refugees, 
was part of a combined scheme with the three 
other Powers ; that this was not the case ; that 
France had acted alone in this matter ; and that 
Count Walewski's note of the 29th of October last 
merely transmitted a memorandum drawn up by 
M. Carlier for the use of the Minister of the 
Interior, and that in this communication no future 
course of action was pointed out.” 
And it was shown that France did not 
intend to act in co-operation with other 
foreign Powers so as to excite any unplea- 
sant feelings with reference to ourselves. 
Soon after that, the Russian Minister also 
adopted a somewhat different tone, for on 
the 26th of January, 1852, Count Nessel- 
rode concluded a despatch by saying— 

“We are willing to hope that the English 
Ministers, in their wisdom and equity, will devise 
a remedy for a state of things which is irrecon- 
cileable with the principles of public law. For 
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the » Without pursuing the controversy 
any , we take note of the sone Baie 
to us per the British ey to Dan ae —_ 
nations of the political refugees, and to em oy 
all legal meang in order to t them 

the he hospitality whieh they enjoy in Eng- 
land, the purpose of ing countries and 


assailing 
Governments the friends and allies of Great 
Britain. The Emperor will await with confidence 
the realisation of this promise.” 


Now, out of the four Powers there is only 


one that seemed disposed to persist in | 


entertaining anything like a feeling of 
dissatisfaction with the conduct of this 
Government, and that is Austria. The 
despatch to which the hon. Gentleman 
the Mover of the Resolution particularly 
yah is a despatch of the 3rd of Feb- 

ry, 1852; and no doubt there are ex- 
pre oT in that despatch which the late 
overnment as well as the present cannot 
but regret; but I think the hon. Gentle- 
man will find that after the quiet answer 
given to that despateh by Earl Granville, 
a repetition of those expressions is not 
likely to oceur; for he will also find that 
in a subsequent despatch the Austrian Go- 
vernment adopted a more conciliatory and 
a more friendly tone. The last despatch 
written by the Austrian Minister to Lord 
Granville was dated the 27th of February, 
1852, twenty-four days after the first 
despatch, of which the hon, Gentleman 
complained; and in that despatch the 
Austrian Minister, Count Buol, says— 

** Your Excellency will allow me to remind 
you that the Austrian Cabinet has with pleasure 
conceived the hope, from the expressions contain- 
ed in that document, that the British Government 
would for the future be able te prevent all at- 
tempts at insurrection oguinnt friendly and allied 
Governments, and that the avowal of such inten- 
tion has already sufficed to induce the Imperial 
Government to suspend, for the greater part, the 
restrictive measures which, under contrary cir- 
eumstances, they would have seen themselves 
compelled to adopt in the interest of their sub- 

I am hap ppy, moreover, to acknowledge 
the different interviews which I have had the 
honour to hold with your Excellency have left 
me with the impression that the British Govern- 
ment admits the importance of providing against 
the continuance of intrigues openly hostile to the 
States of the Continent ; and, if the information 
whieh I have gathered has been accurate, your 
Excellency will, during the transitory duration of 
yer Ministry, have within the very restricted 
po a which the legislation of Great Britain pre- 
bes, already devoted your meritorious atten- 
bm to this object, I will even add, and I have 
not failed to give its value to this cireumstance in 
reporting to my Court, that if the results have 
hitherto only feebly responded to the disposition 
which has been avowed, this must be attributed 
to reasons entirely independent of the intentions 
of the British Cabinet, and of the will of your 
Excellency.” 
Mr. Walpole 
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Here you get four despatehes—one from. 


the Prussian Minister, one from the French, 
‘one from the Russian, and one from the 
Austrian Minister—all of them show that. 
the views taken by those Governments 
with reference to foreign refugees in this 
country last autumn are no longer en- 
tertained to the same extent, and that 
they believe that the views entertained 
by this Government in reference to that 
subject are correct, and that it has 
acted in a proper way. That was the 
state of things when the present Go- 
vernment came into power; and I must 
say that I was somewhat surprised at 
the tone of the hon. Gentleman in find- 
ing fault with the language of Prince 
Schwarzenberg in the despatch addressed 
to the Earl of Malmesbury on the 5th of 
March, 1852. Surely that is a despatch 
which the people of this country must be 
well satisfied to receive, inasmuch as it 
shows that whatever were the differences 
whieh might have existed between this 
country and Austria, they had already 
passed, or were passing, away; and from that 
time there was every reason to hope that 
matters might be placed on the same friend- 
ly basis as they had been before. I think 
it is not a fair way of putting it, to state, 
as the noble Lord (Lord D, Stuart) did, 
that the renewal of our friendly relations 
with Austria had solely arisen from the 
assumption of office by the present Go- 
vernment; though if they had, it would 
have been no diseredit to them. It is 
true that the Austrian Government, in 
that despatch, declared that it considered 
as highly satisfactory the conciliatory tone 
employed towards Austria by the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government, in 
the speech in which he shadowed forth 
his policy with reference to the subject of 
foreign affairs. It was that which had 
given satisfaction to Austria, and it was 
that which it stated was ealeulated to 
remove the unpleasant feeling that had 
so long existed between Austria and this 
country, Prince Schwarzenberg says, in 
his despatch— 

“ The Cabinet, of which he is the head, the 
Premier said, is penetrated with the necessity of 
maintaining universal peace. He thinks that, in 
order to attain this object, there is no better 
means than to adopt towards all foreign Powers a 
calm and moderate demeanour, scrupulously to 
maintain treaties, and to respect, in the highest 
degree, the independence of all nations, great or 
small, and their right to ma , according to 
their own convictions, their internal affairs, If 
the English Government (continued Lord Derby) 
had causes of complaint against another nation, 
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he would set forth its grievances with calmness 
and , and with eonfidence in the hon- 
our and justice of those to whom the complaint 
would have to be addressed. It is in acting thus 
oe mia cy 
to e the ing of peace, but 

most friendly and amicable relations with the 
several nations of the world. As far as we are 
concerned we adhere sincerely to this hope, and 
we are ready loyally to act in such wise that it 
may not be rendered nugatory, The intention 
which Lord Derby has announced with respect to 
the political refugees, appears to us likewise of a 
nature to remove henceforward the subjects of 
discussion to which this question has given rise 
between the British Government and the States 
of the Continent. Austria, as regards herself 
individually, has never endeavoured to dispute the 
right of ‘eqent to grant an asylum to forei 
refugees. She has only protested against t 
abuse by those refugees of the hospitality which 
they by rt by hatching revolutionary intrigues, 
to the detriment of countries the friends and allies 
of England. Lord Derby has branded this abuse, 
and he will, we doubt not, prevent it for the 
future. I beg that your Excellency will express, 
as well to Lord Malmesbury as to the Earl of 
Derby himself, the favourable impression which 
the explanations of the Premier have produced 
upon the Cabinet of the Emperor. They have 
p ack rise here to the hope that the relations 
between the two Governments may henceforward 
resume that character of frank and intimate con- 
fidence which events, independent of our will, 
have more or less troubled,” 


Surely there is nothing in these words, 
and nothing in the poliey there shadowed 
forth, which this country can regret, or of 
which it can complain. And when you 
look to the particular subjeet before. us, 
you will find that the view taken by the 
present is exactly that taken by the late 
Government; for there is one sentence in 
the note of the Earl of Malmesbury, to 
which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. M. Milnes) 
did not refer, but which, ‘in fairness, he 
ought not to have omitted. Referring to 
the poliey of the present Government, the 
Earl of Malmesbury says— 


Keeping steadily in view those principles and 
intentions, maintaining inviolate the sacred right 
of according hospitality towards those whom 
misfortunes or political offences may have ban- 
ished from their native land ; discouraging and 
repressing, as far as the law and the constitution 
warrant, any attempt on the part of such exiles 
to abuse the hospitality they enjoy, by seeking to 
foment disturbance in their own gountry; re- 
strained . the highest obligations of duty 
from straining that law beyond its legitimate 
bounds, but visiting with exemplary punishment 
those who may violate the law, Her Majesty's 
Government feel assured that they shall have no 
difficulty in reconciling their duty as Ministers of 
& constitutional Sovereign with the obligations 
which they owe to the just claims of any friendly 
Power, and the sentiments of sincere friendship 
with which they are actuated towards the Court 
of Vienna.” 
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Such is the policy of the. 
ment, ate te was, in andther 
by the noble Earl at its head, and 
so by the noble Earl at the head 
Foreign Affairs. Well, now, in that pelic 
as I said before, there is nothing whieh 
this country has to be ashamed of; but, on 
the contrary, I think may rest fully satisfied 
with. It is highly satisfactory that under 
that policy the amicable relations of this 
country with foreign Powers, which were 
more or less estranged, and which were 
beginning to return during the existence 
of the late Government, have continued 
under the present Administration; and we 
trust that by means of it we may at length 
return to a state of perfect amity with all 
foreign Powers. Another subject of eom- 
plaint has reference to passports. It a 
pears that passports have been occasionally 
given, not to native Englishmen, but to 
foreigners, I am not going to find fault 
at all with any one on account of the cir: 
eumstance that passports were thus given. 
The times required it. The House will 
recollect that in the year 1848, dis- 
turbances were rife in many States of 
Europe, and that when the Governments 
got the upper hand, individuals were ex- 
posed to great danger on account of their 
previous politieal proceedings. To some 
of these persons, for ensuring their safety, 
passports were given by British Consula, 
but several of these passports were sub- 
sequently abused. It was against that 
abuse that the foreign Governments 
tested, They would not sanction, an 
more than we would do, passports whic 
were given by British authorities to any 
other persons than the subjects of the 
Crown under whom they acted, The re- 
gulations of the Foreign Office are clear 
on this subject, I will read them to the 
House :— 


siti s 


eo) 


“3. Foreign Office Passports are granted only 
to British subjects, including in that description 
foreigners who have been ‘haturalised by Act of 
Parliament, or by Certificates of Naturalisation 
granted before the 24th day of August, 1860; 
in this latter case, the party is described in 
the Passport as a ‘ Naturalised British mS 
5, Passports are granted to persons who are either 
known to the Secretary of State, or recom- 
mended to him by some person who is known 
to him; or upon the written application of any 
Banking Firm established in London or in any 
other part of the United Biagion. 6. Pass- 
ports cannot be sent by the Foreign Office to 
persons already abroad. Such persons should 
apply to the nearest British Mission or Consulate. 
7. Foreign Office Passports must he countersi 
at the Mission, or at some Consulate in land, 
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of the Government of the country which the 
bearer of the Passport intends to visit.” 


Now the only passports which the Aus- 
trian Government excepted and wished to 
be abolished, were not the passports grant- 
ed to Englishmen, but granted to foreign- 
ers, and subsequently abused. In the 
letter of March 12, 1852, the Austrian 
Minister observes— 

“ The custom, which has more and more esta- 
blished itself, of foreigners furnishing themselves 
with passports emanating from an authority other 
than that of their respective Governments, having 

iven rise to divers abuses and inconveniences, it 
bas been thought useful to abolish it for the 
ture.” 


Let us pause here fora moment. These 
passports, unless given with great care, 
must lead to confusion, and the encou- 
ragement of political machinations in fo- 
reign countries; and the fact of with- 
drawing them is not only consistent with 
the regulations of the Foreign Office, but 
consistent also with the line of policy 
which ought to be pursued with reference 
to the protection of British subjects travel- 
ling abroad. For if British passports in 
the hands of foreigners were thus liable 


to be abused, they would be viewed with | 


distrust even in the hands of British 
subjects. The question now is, how are 
we to deal with the present Motion? The 
noble Lord who seconded the Motion said 
that it meant merely that ‘this House 
had observed with regret, in the corre- 
spondence respecting foreign refugees laid 
upon the table, a menace, on the part of 
a friendly Power, to visit, upon the un- 
offending British travellers, its displeasure 
at that exercise of the right of asylum 
which is agreeable to the laws, the cus- 
toms, and the feelings of the people of 
Great Britain, and which, in recent times, 
has afforded refuge and security to persons 
of various nations without any distinction 
of political opinions.”’ Well, but why record 
this opinion? The present Government is as 
determined to maintain the laws and privi- 
leges of this country in regard to the right 
of asylum, as any Government that has ever 
conducted the affairs of this country; and 
it views with as great regret as the last the 
particular expressions used in the despatch 
of the 3rd of February, 1852. But, as I 
said before, seeing as | do that the present 
Administration, as well as the last, have 
effectually maintained- the dignity of the 
country—seeing that upon the question of 
the foreign refugees we have succeeded 
‘in quieting the apprehensions of foreign 


Mr. Walpole 
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countries—and seeing, also, that all forei 
Powers are upon better terms of amity 
with this country than they were at no 
very distant period; I think the House 
will agree with me that it will be neither 
expedient nor wise to pass a Resolution 
of the kind, a Resolution, be it remember- 
ed, which might lead to impressions upon 
the minds of foreign Powers that it was 
thereby desired to pass something like a 
censure or reflection on their conduct. To 
such a Resolution, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, I cannot aecede, for I do not con- 
sider that sufficient grounds were shown 
for it in the speech either of the hon. 
Gentleman who moved it, or of the noble 
Lord who seconded it. Under these cir- 
cumstances, therefore, I submit to the 
House that this is a Resolution which 
ought not to be sanctioned; and I sub- 
mit further that the policy of this as 
well as that of the late Government, 
is a policy which the House may well 
approve of, since they will find that we 
are determined to maintain the rights 
of our own countrymen, and the rights 
of asylum to foreign refugees, to uphold 
the present laws in their strictest integ- 
rity, and to continue to all foreigners 
those rights of hospitality which the law 
secures to them, and which I trust it will 
always continue to do, so as long as they 
do not attempt to abuse it, whatever their 
opinions may happen to be, whether 
they be monarchical, aristocratic, or re- 
publican. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, he 
regarded with some suspicion the declara- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman had 
just made of the good intentions of Her 
Majesty’s present advisers with respect to 
this foreign question. He believed that it 
was with the concurrence of the present 
Government that the Austrian Government 
were carrying out their recent measures. 
To him (Mr. C. Anstey) this was mani- 
fest, from the despatches of the Austrian 
and the Russian Ministers. What these 
Governments required was, that England 
should frame her free laws upon the model 
of their own system of surveillance and 
espionage. In the month of October last 
the menace was held out by Austria ; and 
on the 10th of January succeeding, we 
had the first instance of her determination 
to make her threats good. Three Scot- 
tish ministers of the Free Church, who in 
1841, with the permission of the then 
Viceroy, emigrated into Hungary to dif- 
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cities of Pesth and Lemberg, and two at 
least of whom, by ten years’ domicile, 
under the law of Hungary, had acquired 
the rights of naturalised subjects, were 
suddenly ordered to quit the Austrian ter- 
ritories within six days. No explanation 
was given for this extraordinary step, ex- 
cept that unless the arbitrary mandate was 
obeyed, they would be forcibly expelled. 
The conseqence was, that these unoffend- 
ing British subjects had to sacrifice their 
property by a hurried sale of part, and the 
abandonment of the rest, and leave the 
country by forced marches in the depth of 
winter, with their wives and children of 
tender years. How had Her Majesty’s 
Government exerted themselves to ob- 
tain redress for so wanton an injury ? 
Earl Granville had promised to: procure 
satisfaction for these Scottish clergyman. 
A communication was made with that 
view, through the Earl of Westmoreland 
—not, he thought, the best channel for 
communicating with the Government of 
Austria on a subject of that nature—but 
where was the redress? The right hon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had answered 
that a despatch had been received from the 
Earl of Westmoreland, but that it was 
of such a nature that it could not be laid 
upon the table of the House. It was 
path that redress had been refused, and 
that the Government had abandoned the 
case; being neverthless, as they say, on 
terms of good understanding with the Min- 
istry of the perjured despot, which had 
committed this outrage upon unoffending 
British subjects. The Government have 
also, as it appears allowed measures to be 
taken for further annoyances being put 
on unoffending travellers, without Ses 
remonstrances. Not a syllable further 
had been heard upon the subject; and yet 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary got up and told the House, and, what 
was worse, told the Austrian Government, 
that on their parts a good understanding 
reigned between the two Governments. 
Why, what did that amount to but a vir- 
tual giving up the claims of the three 
injured British subjects, and all claims of 
a like nature. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary had attem 

to apologise for the conduct of the Aus- 
trian Government, in holding out the 
menaces last October. The right hon. 
Gentleman admitted that Austria’s con- 
duct was strange, and such as_ that 
House ought to regret. He (Mr. C. 
Anstey thought that House ought not to 
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regret it, but it would be more to the. 
pose if Austria herself her 
unjustifiable conduct. But what was 
apology which the right hon. Gen 
urged for her? Why, that the 
she had offered us had been impli 
virtually, although not avowedly 
rectly, retracted in a subsequent 
But what had Prince Schwarzenberg 
us? Why, that all the regulations regard- 
ing passports which Austria enforced 
against the most obnoxious Powers, should 
be rigorously enforced against English 
travellers. To justify his conduct he at- 
tempted to falsify the language of our 
own Government. He had misquoted the 
despatches of Lord Palmerston, in order to 
make it appear that all American citizens 
visiting Ireland during the insurrection 
which was headed by Mr. Smith O’Brien, 
were indiseriminately cast into prison, al- 
though those papers clearly showed that 
only two were apprehended under the Act 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act, one of 
them being a British subject, and both hay- 
ing been deeply implicated in the first rebel- 
lion. Then, with regard to France, Count 
Walewski, on the 29th of October last, had 
requested the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston) to check the 
aggressions of “incorrigible. conspirators 
against the liberties of the French Rey on 
lic.”” When that despatch was written, there 
was a National Assembly in France; but 
Count Waleswski was now silent about the 
refugees, and he (Mr. C. Anstey) thought 
there was a different cause for his silence 
than the fact of friendly relations with 
England. On the 2nd of December last 
the French President, by whose orders 
that despatch was penned, himself became 
a ‘conspirator ’’—an “‘ incorrigible con- 
spirator ’’"—and was successful in over- 
turning the “liberties of the French Re- 
public.’’ Then, again, was Russia alto- 
gether satisfied with the change of the 
Ministry ? was she disposed to relax in her 
hostile bearing towards this country ? Quite 
the contrary. Baron Brunow declared 
that the Czar would not return to a good 
understanding till England altered her 
laws. It was also said that Prussia was 
satisfied with Earl Granville’s despatch. 
What despatch? A despatch had cer- 
tainly been received by Earl Granville 
from Mr. Howard, dated Berlin, 30th of 
December, intimating the official answer 
of Baron Manteuffel to the announcement 
of his Lordship’s nomination to the office 
of Her Majesty’s Foreign Secretary. of 
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State; but there was a total silence on 
Prussia’s part as to the important de- 
teh in whieh that nobleman enounced his 

of policy; and he (Mr. C. Anstey) de- 
nied that there was any conclusive evidence 
that Prussia admitted the restoration of a 
perfeet understanding. The Prussian Go- 
vernment merely said, ‘‘ We will not press 
our note 80 jong as Earl Granville is Fo- 
reign Minister.” But his Lordship had 
been succeeded by a Foreign Secretary who, 
if they took the word of his Colleagues, 
was as firm a supporter of the principles 
of international hospitality as the noble 
Member for Tiverton (Viscount Palmer- 
ston). He could not, if that were true, be 
on good terms with Prussia. The German 
Diet stood in the same category with Aus- 
tria; and with respect to the Grand Duke 
of Modena, the princes of Italy and the 
Pope, he presumed, that if there was a 
good understanding with them, and if our 
subjects travelling in their territories were 
to As in future freed from annoyance, it 
must be in consequence of something that 
had occurred since the Earl of Malmes- 
bury became Foreign Minister; because the 
proper contempt with which Earl Gran- 
ville received the communications of those 
potentates was not very likely to have 
ured us their friendship and alliance. 
hen the question was reduced to this 
—what communications other than those 
contained in the blue book have passed 
between the Earl of Malmesbury and the 
foreign Governments, which have contri- 
buted in so eminent a degree to the re- 
establishment of that good understanding 
which formerly prevailed between this 
country and those Governments when ab- 
solutist principles were all the rage, and 
eonstitutional principles at a discount? 
If such communications had passed, they 
were not to the credit of the Earl of 
Malmesbury; and if they had not, then 
we had no better security than formerly 
for the preservation of our good under- 
standing with these Powers; nor, in fact, 
should we ever have, so long as they re- 
mained absolutist, while this country en- 
jeyed a constitution, under the protection 
of which not only its own subjects but 
many of theirs had the happiness to 
live. With respect to the subject of pass- 
» he contended that the right of a 
eign Government to add new restric- 
tions, in the shape of new formalities to 
the already oppressive system of passports, 
was one which no English Minister should 
admit. If they turned to the treaties on 
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international law which had been 60 liber. 
ally referred to by Baron Brunow, of all 
men in the world, they would find that the 
right of entry into and passage through a 
foreign country was a X aor yy: right, and 
was generally acknowl , Governments 
reserving to themselves the power to im-« 
~ only four restrictions—the right to 

now the names of the passengers, and 
hence to have their own statement authen- 
tieated by the signature of some public 
funectionary ; the right to exelude persons 
believed to be of a suspicious character; 
the right to exclude certain classes of fo- 
reigners, and certain individuals, by name, 
from the enjoyment of the general right of 
passage; and the right to deny the exercise 
of this privilege to those who attempted to 
enter their territory with an armed foree, 
or in too great numbers. These being 
the only legitimate restrictions of the 
right of entry and passage, if the Govern- 
ment of this country was to exercise a 
salutary and efficient protection over Brit- 
ish subjects travelling abroad, they were 
bound to see that their rights were not 
further restricted by novel edicts. If they 
did not, what was done at Pesth in the 
eases of Mr. Wingate and Mr. H. Smith, 
and at L>»mberg in the case of Mr. Ed- 
wards, would become the common case of 
British subjects abroad, whether travelling 
or domiciled under the protection of the 
municipal laws of the country in which 
they lived, and relying upon the faith of 
treaties. He thought that the Earl of 
Malmesbury was disposed to admit tar too 
lightly the right of Austria to innovate in 
this matter, and he feared that his admis- 
sions would be turned to ill account against 
us some day. It clearly appeared from 
the papers that had been laid on the table, 
that Prince Schwarzenberg was quite in- 
satiable, and that no concessions would 
turn him from his purpose, which evidently 
was to take away the protection that once 
attached to every traveller through coun- 
tries either under Austrian or Prussian 
rule, who was able to utter those grand and 
simple words, ‘‘I am a British citizen.’ 
Considering that the Resolution of the hon. 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. M. Milnes) 
only expressed a plain truth, which even 
the Ministers were not quite prepared to 
deny—and that it expressed the universal 
sentiment of the people of this eountry, 
because it recognised those great principles 
of civil and religious liberty to whieh they 
were attached—he must implore the hon, 
Gentleman to test the sincerity of the pro- 
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fessed friends of those principles in that 
House by pressing his Motion to a division, 
notwithstanding any suggestions that might 
be addressed to him, and from whatsoever 
side of the House they might emanate. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I 
think my hon. Friend the Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. M. Milnes) has aeted 
quite right in bringing under the eonsider- 
ation of the House a question of great im- 
portance as regards our own laws, as re- 
gards our international relations, as regards 
the rights of British subjects abroad, and 
the obligations of the British Government 
at home. Sir, I think that the right hon. 
Gentleman who has spoken on behalf of 
the Government, has not altogether em- 
baced the full scope of the argument of 
my hon, Friend. He has addressed the 
better part of the observations which have 
fallen from him to one branch only of the 
arguments of my hon. Friend. My hon. 
Friend dwelt with great foree upon two 
ints—the one, the duty which is incum- 
nt on the British Government to afford 
protection to foreign exiles; the other, the 
duty which is also incumbent on the Brit- 
ish Government to afford protection te 
British subjects travelling abroad. Now. 
the right hon. Gentleman seemed to me 
chiefly to direct his remarks to the first of 
those points, and having, as he conceived, 
satisfactorily shown to the House that the 
present Government was determined to 
maintain the right of affording hospitality 
to foreigners, he seemed to think that he 
had laid sufficient grounds for negativing 
the Motion of my hon. Friend. But he 
did not, I think, equally explain to the 
House the determination of Her Majesty’s 
Government to enforce that protection to 
British subjects travelling abroad, to which, 
when not violating the laws of the country 
in whieh they may happen to be, they are 
so decidedly and positively entitled. Now, 
Sir, with regard to the papers which are 
the subject of discussion, and with respect 
to the transactions to which they relate, I 
think it right to say that some allowance 
ought to be made for the sensitive anxiety 
which some of the Governments of the 
Continent expressed last year in regard to 
the proceedings of certain foreign refugees 
in this country. We must remember that 
they have not the same notions as we have 
of the expediency, as well as of the right, 
of free discussion and free action, which 
fortunately belong to every man in this 
country. They are apt to measure things 
here by their own standard of what is 
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cticable and what they think expedient, 
ah sldelag ourselves, ore, in their 
situation, which is the course we should 
always pursue when judging of the cot» 
dnet of others—for we should not measure 
their conduct simply by our own views, but 
endeavour to place ourselves in the point 
of view in whieh they stand—taking that 
into consideration, I say, there are some 
allowances to be made for the earnestness 
with which they pressed that point last 
year. There is also this other considera- 
tion to be borne in mind, that their anxiety 
upon that subject was increased last sum- 
mer by the exaggerated notion which they 
entertained of the effects which would arise 
from the Great Exhibition of the Industry 
of all Nations. They imagined that there 
would be here a mischievous congregation 
of all the disturbing elements of European 
society, and that England was to become, 
I know not why or how, the great centre 
of revolutionary emanation. Not onl 
were those representations made whi 
appear in those papers, but previous to the 
date of those communications I had had 
repeated conversations with* many of the 
foreign Ministers upon those subjects. 
should state, however, in the first place, 
that that communication, which was dated 
in October, from the Ambassador of the 
French Republic, was wholly disconnected 
in its origin from any communications with 
the other Powers who made representa- 
tions in the December following. It was 
the result of several conversations which I 
had had upon former occasions with Count 
Walewski, and, in short, I had stated that 
which the then Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Sir G. Grey) stated in 
this House, namely, that the British Go- 
vernment could do no more than the powers 
of the law enabled them to do; that it was 
idle to ask us to expel any foreigner on 
account of the danger which his presence 
in this country might entail upon any fo- 
reign Government; but that it was inst 
our law for any man, whether a British 
subject or a foreigner, to levy war, or to 
take steps manifestly for the p of 
levying war, against any foreign Power; 
and that if it could be shown that any fo- 
reigner—Frenchman or other—had vio- 
lated that part of our law, this Govern- 
ment would feel it their duty to enforce 
the law as far as circumstances and proofs 
enabled them to do so. The result was 
that this paper, which is printed in this 
blue book, was given to me rather as a 
confidential communication than as a formal 
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note by the French Ambassador, furnish- 
ing, as the French Government thought, 
indies ications that there were persons here 
who were violating the existing law of the 
country, and with regard to whom the 
British Government might take steps; but 
it is not like the other and subsequent 
communications from the Governments of 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, and the Ger- 
man Confederation—an application to do 
more than the law existing in this country 
enabled us to do. I think it both right and 
just to the French Government to explain 
exactly the nature, and intent, and purport 
of that communication. Now, Sir, when 
those representations were made to me by 
many of the foreign Ministers, I stated to 
them that the British Government had cer- 
tainly at different periods thought it neces- 
sary to pass Alien Bills, but that the 
powers which those Bills conferred never 
went to the object to which they wished 
the action of the British Government to go 
—that England, like other countries, took 
eare of her own tranquillity—that she was 
not prepared to look after the internal tran- 
quillity of other countries—that they must 
look after their own interests, and that the 





powers of Alien Bills simply went to this 
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be in a state of suppressed internal diseon- 
tent, a very slight indication may augment 
that discontent, and produce an fis 
but if the country be well governed, and 
the people be contented, then letters and 
proclamations from unhappy refu will 
be as harmless as the torch upon the turn- 
pike road. I endeavoured, Sir, with great 
deference and respect, to impress that idea 
upon those foreign Ministers who 

sented to me the danger to be apprehended 
from the refugees. But, then, it was urged 
that they might send money. Why, good 
Heavens! the money that those unhappy 
refugees, who were living in lodgings in 
back places, some of them of the lowest 
kind, and who could hardly pay for their 
daily subsistence — what kind of danger 
could there possibly arise to any foreign 
Government from the money which such 
persons could send? Then, I was told, 
‘* But see, here are notes issued by Maz- 
zini of 50 francs each, in return for money 
deposited which are to be paid when an 
Italian Communal Republic shall be fully 
established—here’s the name of a banker 
who is to open an account for this Mazzini 
loan.”” Upon inquiry of that banker it 
certainly appeared that parties had offered 





—that the Government was enabled to! to open an account with him, but up to 
send out of the country any foreigner|that period not one single farthing had 
whose presence was dangerous to the in-| been paid in. Then it was said, * If 
ternal tranquillity of this country; that, | money cannot be sent, perhaps arms might 
therefore, it was in vain for them to ask/| go;” and, no doubt, one did hear of some 
us to do that which not only the present | 200 or 300 muskets which were supposed 
law did not enable us to do, but which no | to be destined for those purposes; but how, 
previous law had ever authorised, which I | I should like to know, are refugees to send 
was perfectly sure no Government would | any formidable quantity of arms unless they 
ever ask Parliament to sanction, and which get money; and I do not think that those 
I well knew no Parliament would consent | notes, which are payable on such an even- 
to, even if it were asked. But I took the| tuality as I have described, are likely to 
liberty further of stating to those persons | raise any considerable amount, in order to 
that I thought they greatly exaggerated | send arms in sufficient quantities to be dan- 
the danger to be apprehended to any fo-| gerous to any foreign country. Besides, 
reign country from the presence of foreign | arms are things that it is difficult to smug- 
refugees here. Why, Sir, I think there gle, and every country is bound to look 
is nothing in which opinion goes so far be-| after its own interests, and to stop those 
yond fact as inthe notion that refugees | arms in their transit. ‘* Then, if their 
ean effect any considerable mischiefs in the letters will not produce revolution—if their 
country from which they have been alien-| money be not forthcoming, and their arms 
ated. How are they to do it? In the first | be next to nothing, yet men may be sent.”” 
pisews it is said that by their missives and | But the moment that any foreigner begins 
etters, and proclamations, they may excite | to enrol men in this country for the pur- 
plans of insurrection. Well, but the effect | pose of military operations in another coun- 
of a cause depends very much not merely try, then you have a law which very pro- 
on the cause itself, but on the condition of perly prevents such practices (and these 
the thing on which that cause is to operate. | are practices which cannot be easily con- 
A single spark will explode a powder ma-' cealed), and you are enabled by that law— 
ine, and a blazing torch will burn out| a law which no doubt every Government 
less on a turnpike road. If acountry| would put into immediate execution—to 
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prevent such proceedings against a country 
whieh is in friendly relations with our own. 
I felt it to be my duty to endeavour to 
point out to those foreign Governments, 
that though it was not unnatural, consid- 
ering the difference in the organisation be- 
tween foreign countries and Great Britain, 
that they should feel these apprehensions, 
and this exaggerated alarm, yet that, be- 
sides our being powerless to relieve them, 
in truth there was not so much foundation 
for them as they themselves appeared to 
imagine. Then, however certainly there 
had been granted, as was stated in 1848, 
a considerable number of passports by 
British consuls and diplomatic agents 
abroad to persons who were not British 
subjects, I think that it was quite right 
that passports should have been issued. 
It was done in a moment of great commo- 
tion in Europe. Those passports were 
granted to persons of all parties—to Roy- 
alists in France, to Republicans in Rome, 
to Hungarians in the east of Europe— 
every man who was flying from imminent 
danger, and wishing to withdraw himself 
from that country where his presence might 
create disturbance, was assisted by British 
agents; and I believe that this was not only 
an act of great charity to individuals, but 
that it was one which contributed much 
to the tranquillity of the country itself 
where it was put in practice. I can only 
say with regard to Rome, for instance, 
which has been much commented on, espe- 
ally by foreign Continental Governments, 
that the British Consul, and the French 
Consul, and another foreign Consul, did 
grant passports which enabled nearly 2,000 
men to quit Rome, who, if they had re- 
mained there, must either have been a 
source of great disturbance, or have been 
supported by the charity of the people of 
the city; and the authorities of Rome not 
only wished that it should be done, but 
they urged the Consuls to assist them in 
getting rid of those persons; nevertheless, 
that act has been made the frequent sub- 
ject of reproach since, especially to the 
Consul of this country. It was an act 
done on his own responsibility, at the 
desire of the authorities of Rome at the 
moment. I think it was an act which 
was perfectly justified, and it is one which 
I thought it my duty entirely to approve. 
At the same time it is true that the Aus- 
trian Government, for instance, might 
think that some of those passports might 
get into other hands, or that the same 
‘persons to whom they were given might 
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seek to return under cover of those pass- 
ports. I am not, therefore, myself dis- 
posed to find great fault with the Austrian 
Government for establishing with regard 
to passports this general regulation, that 
foreigners wishing to enter the Austrian 
dominions should have passports granted 
by the authorities of their own country, 
and countersigned by some representative 
of the Austrian Government. I think 
that every Government is entitled to make 
such regulations with regard to the admis- 
sion of foreigners as it may think consis- 
tent with its own security; and if those 
regulations are liberally enforced, without 
vexatious severity, I think that foreiguors 
are bound to acquiesce in them. There 
was an attempt made, indeed, to compel 
the British Government to establish, in 
regard to our passports, those pieturesque 
descriptions which some foreign passports 
contain, being a definition of the particu- 
lar features which the individual who bears 
the passport may boast of. I declined to 
follow this example. We are fond enough 
of sitting for our portraits in England, but 
it is to painters we like to sit, and not to 
passport-givers. I therefore declined either 
to follow the example, pr to comply with 
the wishes of the Governments who desired 
it. But it certainly does appear from the 
papers which have been laid on the table 
of the House, that there was at one time 
a determined intention on the part, espe- 
cially, of the Austrian Government, to 
retaliate upon British travellers by undue 
severity in respect to their passports and 
their admission into the Austrian territory, 
for not doing that which the Austrian Go- 
vernment must have known the British 
Government could not do by law, and 
which they neither hoped nor wished to 
have by law the power of doing. Now, I 
think that that is a perfectly proper thing 
to mention in this House. I think my 
hon. Friend (Mr. M. Milnes) was perfectly 
right in calling the serious attention of 
Parliament to menaces unbecoming in a 
foreign Government to make, and unfit for 
the British Government to receive. There 
are parts of the papers, especially towards 
the conclusion, upon which I wish only to 
make two remarks. I am alluding now to 
the amicable Arcadian dialogue which has 
passed between the Austrian Government 
and the present Ministry since the acces- 
sion of the latter to office. The beautiful, 
complimentary, and amicable feeling ex- 
changed between the two parties, is indeed 
worthy of Virgil. I must say I could not 
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read the despatches without a smile; and 
there were circumstances which took place 
when the present Government was formed, 
which certainly did not diminish in my 
mind the disposition to smile at the joy 
which the Austrian Government exhibited 
at the entire change of men, councils, and 
principles which had occurred. It was 
certainly rather amusing, many things con- 
sidered. But there is another point which 
strikes me, and that is, that I think pro- 
bably the answer of our Government was 
written somewhat hastily, without their 
having had an opportunity of diving into 
the depths of Rymer, or of consulting our 
ancient treaties; for, although I have 
great respect for Austria, and am by no 
means disposed to undervalue her impor- 
tance as an ally of our Government, and 
while I admit that the antiquity of the al- 
lianee goes back as far, I believe, as 
1689, yet I cannot but think that the epi- 
thet, ‘the oldest ally of England’ must 
have slipped rather inadvertently from the 
- of our Government. I think they will 
nd that we have had a treaty offensive 
and defensive with Portugal since 1373. 
Now, I do not think, however ancient our 
alliance with Austria may be, that it ex- 
tends as far back as the period I mention. 
And not only have we had a treaty with 
Portugal binding us in an alliance defen- 
sive and offensive, but a couple of years 
after the treaty was agreed to it was actu- 
ally carried into effect, and a British force 
sent to assist Portugal in a war in which 
she was engaged with Castile. Now, I 
should be sorry in this way to pass by a 
really faithful ally like the kingdom of 
Portugal; because, although Austria has 
been very valuable to us on many occa- 
sions, yet we all know that there have been 
certain circumstances, independent of the 
will and inclination of the Austrian Go- 
vernment perhaps, which have induced 
them at different times, and particularly in 
the last war, to break away from their en- 
gagements with us. Now, I must say that 
I do not think the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for tlie 
Home Department was quite satisfactory 
with respect to the point to which espe- 
cially the Resolution of my hon. Friend 
points. The Resolution of my hon. Friend 
ints distinctly, almost exclusively, to the 
intentions of foreign Governments; and the 
reply is, ‘‘ We will tell you about the in- 
tention of the English Government upon 
a different point—namely, the hospitality 
shown to foreign refugees.” Stili I am 
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willing to accept the statement of the right 
hon, Gentleman as even larger than hi 

words would appear to indicate; and, as 
the present Ministry are supposed by the 
Austrian Government to sympathise more 
fully with the principles of that Govern- 
ment than the preceding Ministry did, as 
it appears that at last amicable relations 
have been restored, which we are told have 
not existed for the last five years—and | 
ean refer to this the more freely, that the 
new state of things dates not from Decem- 
ber, but from February—as it appears, I 
say, that there is now such friendly and 
mutual confidence between the British and 
Austrian Governments, and that there is 
no longer any danger of annoyance to 
British travellers in the Austrian domin- 
ions; since my hon. Friend (Mr. M. Milnes) 
may probably think the discussion which 
has taken place will have sufficiently ac- 
complished the object he had in view in 
bringing the matter forward; and lest the 
motive may be considered by the Govern- 
ment of Austria as a rebuke for an offence 
which has ceased to exist, or might in any 
way render less satisfactory the relations 
between the two Governments—I would 
venture to suggest to my hon. Friend that, 
if the Government should think it better 
to move the previous question than to agree 
to the Motion—for I presume they will not 
attempt to negative it, because it contains 
assertions which nobody can deny—my hon. 
Friend should acquiesce in that mode of 
disposing of his very proper, and, I trust, 
useful Motion. 

Sm JOHN WALSH said, he thought 
that the hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
M. Milnes) had totally failed to show that 
the Austrian Government intended to 
inflict any hardship upon British travel- 
lers in their dominions. And indeed the 
noble Lord who had just resumed his seat 
had told the House that the regulations 
which the Austrian Government had lately 
adopted were perfectly fair, and such as 
it was open to any foreign Government 
to adopt for the purpose of excluding 
foreign refugees. It appeared to him that 
the real fact of the case was this—that in 
times when Europe was in a much more 
peaceable state than it had been lately, 
many passport regulations were, as a mat- 
ter of favour, waived by Austria; and all 
the Government of that country had now 
done was to notify to us that in the altered 
cireumstances of Europe it would be ne- 
cessary to enforce those regulations (which 


had always existed) more precisely than 
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hitherto. He believed it was a universal 
passport regulation over the whole of the 
Continent that a foreigner entering any 
State should be furnished with a passport 
emanating from the authorities of his own 
country, and countersigned by some autho- 
rity of the country which he visited. He 
believed that this regulation had been re- 
laxed in favour of our Continental tourists, 
who had frequently been allowed to make 
the whole tour of Europe with French 
passports; and the Austrian note of March 
5, was merely a notification that these re- 
gulations would in future be more strictly 
enforced. His right hon. Friend the Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Department 
had not thought it necessary to reply to 
the particular case of the hon Member for 
Pontefract, for he had really failed to lay 
any ground for his assertions. It might 
be fairly assumed that there were no regu- 
lations now in force in the Austrian domi- 
nions directed especially against British 
subjects, and that there were at all events 
no regulations bearing the character of any 
peculiar and unusual severity. He trusted 
that the hon. Member would follow the ad- 
vice of the noble Lord the Member for Tiver- 
ton (Viscount Palmerston), in not opposing 
the previous question; but still he (Sir J. 
Walsh) could not help regretting that this 
subject had been brought before the House 
at all, for it must evidently give rise to 
speeches which could have no other effect 
than to produce great irritation in foreign 
countries. The irritation which had ex- 


isted seemde to have been very much al-. 


layed, by recent circumstances; and was it 
desirable that anything should be done to 
renew it? Hon. Gentlemen had expressed 
their desire to perpetuate peace; but he 
(Sir J. Walsh) submitted that a discussion 
of this kind might sow the seeds of war. 
The subject of foreign refugees was a 
most difficult one; and he rejoiced to per- 
ceive that the Governments of foreign 
countries, no longer alarmed by the appre- 
hensions of revolution and convulsion, were 
disposed to recede from the demands they 
had made, and were not disposed to press 
them with the force that they did some 
time ago. The hon. Gentleman (Mr, M. 
Milnes) had made one great omission in stat- 
ing the case of those refugees. There wasno 
Gentleman who would contest the right of 
England to afford protection to all refugees 
and political exiles seeking an asylum on 
her shores as refugees in consequence of 
pene convulsions in their own country. 

e was sure that every Englishman would 
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be ready to defend the right to afford them 
shelter, even though it involved the great 
alternative of war; but that was not the 
whole of the case with respect to those re- 
fugees. When they came to this country 
to seek an asylum, they were not satisfied 
to remain quiet, and to sleep under the 
shade of the British oak, guarded by the 
British lion. They forgot that when they 
came to this country they should not dis- 
turb the tranquillity of foreign States, or 
attempt to excite revolutions in their own 
country. That was the grievance, indeed it 
was thestrong point, of the foreign Powers; 
and they accordingly said to the British 
Government, ‘‘ We grant your right to be 
hospitable; but when it interferes with our 
country, and when endeavours are made to 
create revolutions against our Governments, 
it is an abuse of the hospitality you offer 
to them, and disentitles them to your pro- 
tection.”” That was the difficult question 
they might have been called upon to decide 
if the state of Europe had continued to be 
as menacing as it was some time ago, A 
very strong position was laid down on 
the subject in a despatch of Count Wa- 
lewski, and in a State paper of Count 
Nesselrode, who mentioned no less than 
six cases in which he conceived there were 
acts of hostility emanating from those re- 
fugees against the Governments of their 
country. He (Sir J. Walsh) also believed 
in the existence of formidable societies of 
foreigners in this country in connexion 
with kindred societies abroad, which, under 
the shelter of the British Government, pro- 
ceeded to acts of sedition and treason 
against the Governments to which they 
belonged. The acts of which those par- 
ties were guilty would be punished as trea- 
sonable if committed by British subjects, 
but because they were the work of foreign- 
ers they went unscathed. There could be 
no doubt that by many of those refugees 
the rights of hospitality had been grossly 
abused, whereas it might have been ex- 
pected of them that they would have ab- 
stained from overt acts of hostility in the 
land which afforded them an asylum. 
Though the law could not touch those re- 
fugees, and though the Government of this 
country could not interfere, still they af- 
forded some grounds for the complaints 
that had been addressed to them by foreign 
Governments. He (Sir J. Walsh) did not 
say he would support an extension of the 
present law respecting refugees—he did 
not think it would be practicable to 

apy such law; but, stating the case fairly, 
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he must say that there was a stronger 
rimd facie case in favour of foreign 

‘owers than many hon. Gentlemen might 
think. He thought that feelings of hon- 
uor towards the country that gave them 
refuge should dictate to those refugees the 
propriety of abstaiuing from the commis- 
sion of acts which must have a tendency 
te affect the friendly relations between 
that country and foreign States. He had 
little sympathy for many of those refugees 
—he had little sympathy for men who had 
been the real cause of the entire failure of 
the attempt to establish a constitutional 
monarchy in Italy—he had little sympathy 
for the men who had stimulated the assas- 
sination of Rossi, or for the men who had 
plunged France into a state of anarchy 
and misery from which she had been only 
able to find refuge in the arms of absolute 
power. He would say that those men had 
not been the real friends of liberty. And 
if, for the honour of England, they were 
bound to afford them an asylum, they were 
not bound to afford them their sympathy. 
He hoped they would not be called upon to 
divide upon this question, because he was 
quite sure that in the present state of af- 
fairs in Europe, the less they were made 
the subject of discussion in that House, the 
better. Considering the immense impor- 
tanee of peace to the country, and that 
every day their very existence and the 
supply of the food of the people became 
more dependent upon foreign countries, 
they should take care that they did not 
needlessly provoke the hostility of foreign 
Powers. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, he agreed 
with what had been said by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for the Home 
Department, and his noble Friend the 
Member for Tiverton (Viscount Palmer- 
ston), that if there had been an angry 
correspondence between this country and 
foreign nations, which had now come to an 
end, it would be better not to revive it. 
Still the hon. Member for Pontefract’s 
Motion was a reasonable one, and had 
elicited much from the Government. He 
(Mr. V. Smith) wished to elicit something 
more. He wished to know whether Bri- 
tish travellers in Austria would continue 
to be subjected to additional inconvenience, 
and, if so, whether that was to be done 
in consequence of the refusal of our Go- 
vernment to do that which they bad no 
power todo? He wished particularly to call 
the attention of the House to the letter 
of the 9th December, 1851, containing 
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stated— 

“ Would Austria not be justified to employ this 
line of argument as against England, if the 
British Government should not find means to put 
an end to the aggressive machinations directed 
against the tranquillity of the Austrian empire by 
political refugees residing in England? And 
would English travellers be entitled to complain, 
if, coming from a country where manifestations, 
and, what is more, acts, openly hostile to Austria 
are tolerated, they should henceforth be no longer 
admitted into that empire except under the safe- 
guard of exceptional precautionary measures ?” 
Then came the correspondence between 
Earl Granville aud Prince Schwarzenberg, 
and subsequently that with the Earl of 
Malmesbury, on which his noble Friend 
(Viscount Palmerston) had commented 
with mach wit and good humour; and he 
(Mr. V. Smith) must say, with regard to 
that singular letter, that he believed it was 
quite unusual for the Government of one 
nation to compliment a particular Govern- 
ment of another country upon its accession 
to power. He entirely denied the inter- 
pretation put upon that letter by a right 
hon. Gentleman opposite—that the con- 
gratulations referred to the close of the 
controversy, and not to the accession of 
the Earl of Derby’s Governmen:. They 
had heard a great deal of the phrase 
commonly used by a late monareh, 
Le cher Aberdeen; but he thought that 
the “‘ dear Derby”’ of this correspondence 
would supersede that. As he understood, 
the exemptions which had always been 
allowed to British subjects in Austria had 
been withdrawn—and why? Because the 
demand to expel refugees from this coun- 
try had not been complied with. Was it 
not the fact that British travellers were 
now in a worse position than they were 
formerly; either that exemptions they en- 
joyed had been withdrawn, or fresh incon- 
veniences put on them, and that because 
the demands with regard to foreign refu- 
gees in this country had not been complied 
with? Unless Her Majesty’s Government 
stated that British travellers were restored 
to the privileges they formerly enjoyed, 
he thought his honourable Friend would be 
justified in dividing on his Motion, although 
he admitted that adopting the course of 
moving the previous question would be 
more advisable in a case where the acts of 
a foreign Government were not denied, 
and when it was not desired that a Reso- 
lution condemning them should be passed 
by the House. He hoped that some Mem- 
ber of the Government would give a satis- 
factory answer to the question whether 
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«British travellers in Austria now stood in 
a worse position than they did before ? 
Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, that 
although no despatch had yet been pub- 
lished from which it appeared that the 
menace of the Austrian Government had 
been withdrawn, he found it stated in an 
article in one of the newspapers, that that 
Government, so far from wishing to place 
greater restrictions in the way of British 
subjects passing through the Austrian 
territories, or to render a residence in Aus- 
tria in any way disagreeable to them, in- 
tended to adopt with respect to them pre- 
cisely the same regulations which were 
applied to all other foreigners visiting the 
Austrian dominions. He could not agree 
with the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) 
when he expressed his gratitude to the 
hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. M. 
Milnes) for bringing forward this question. 
He (Mr. B. Cochrane) did not know whe- 
ther the Motion had been brought forward 
in conformity with the wishes of the noble 
Lord, but he could not but regret the lan- 
guage that had been used in the course of 
the discussion. He thought the result of 
the Motion would be most mischievous, 
and that it was much to be regretted that 
it had been brought forward. The noble 
Lord the Member for Marylebone (Lord D. 
Stuart), and the hon. and learned Member 
for Youghal (Mr. C. Anstey), had used 
language which made him (Mr. B. Coch- 
rane) think that the results*of the Motion 
must be highly mischievous—and it was 
much to be regretted. that it had ever been 
brought forward. The language he had 
heard that night formed a strange contrast 
to the moderate and calm self-reliance 
which characterised the admirable de- 
spatches of Earl Granville and the Earl of 
Malmesbury. The hon. Member for Pon- 
tefract (Mr. M. Milnes) found fault with 
the Imperial Government for expressing 
kindly feelings towards this country, for 
—no matter on what account—the Im- 
perial Government did express kindly feel- 
ings, and avowed the confidence it enter- 
tained in the good intentions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Government. But what 
was the language that had been used in 
that House ?—language which he believed 
it to be highly improper to apply to an 
ally of the Crown. The hon. and learned 
Member for Youghal (Mr. C. Anstey) had 
applied the term ‘‘ perjured despot” to 
the Emperor of Austria. He (Mr. B. 
Cochrane) did not know how far the rules 
of the House would permit such language 
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to be applied to an ally of this country. 
Again, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had charged Prince Schwarzenberg with 
falsehood and unheard-of insults. Now, if 
discussions on foreign questions in that 
House were to be thus conducted, and if 
such language was to be applied to the 
First Minister of the Imperial Government 
by a Member of the British Legislature, 
he thought their debates, so far from being 
either advantageous or dignified, would be 
positively disadvantageous, and would be 
calculated to bring their proceedings into 
contempt. The noble Lord (Lord D. 
Stuart) had alluded strongly to the de- 
spatch in which; what he termed the men- 
ace was contained—but he might not per- 
haps be aware of the circumstances under 
which that despatch was sent. It was 
written after a speech had been delivered 
by M. Mazzini in this city; and he thought, 
when the House heard the language of 
that speech, they could not be surprised 
that the Austrian Government had felt 
some alarm as to the effeets of such lan- 
guage. M. Mazzini said— 


“Their cause was a popular one, and their 
secret association throughout this land was such 
that messages could be despatched from town to 
town with nearly as much security as they could 
between London and Dublin.” 

M. Mazzini further called upon the Eng- 
lish people to aid him in creating an or- 
ganised public opinion, and in dissemina- 
ting his views throughout the country by 
means of pamphlets, lectures, and news- 
paper articles. Now, when a _— in 
the position of M. Mazzini made use of 
such language—when he talked of an or- 
ganisation in this country to disseminate 
the opinions of the Italian Socialists—he 
(Mr. B. Cochrane) thought the Austrian 
Government, not knowing the exact value 
to be placed upon such expressions or 
boastings, might fairly consider it a case 
in which such a despatch as had been re- 
ferred to might be written. The noble 
Member for Marylebone only a night or 
two ago pointed out the blessings that 
might be derived from universal suff 

and the ballot; but that noble Lord had 
now applied the strongest epithets to the 
President of the French Republic, whose 
position was the result of universal suf- 
frage and the ballot.. The noble Lord had 
also strongly deprecated the cruelties of 
Austria towards her rebellious subjects, 
and the misconduct of Austrian officers 
towards Mr. Mather, a British subject, at 
Florence. He (Mr. B. Cochrane) believed, 
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however, it was commonly reported that 
the noble Lord—who had now an oppor- 
tunity of correcting the report, if it was 
incorrect—was one of those who went 
down to Barclay’s brewery to congratulate 
the men who attacked Marshal Haynau in 
a most cowardly and discreditable manner, 
violating every feeling of hospitality and 
humanity. He could see nothing undig- 
nified in the language of the despatch 
to which the hon. Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. M. Milnes) had mainly referred, or 
anything that would justify the attack of 
that hon. Gentleman, whose conduct would, 
he thought, be deemed by the Austrian 
Government the unkindest eut of all. ‘If 
mine enemy had done this, then I could 
have borne it, but it was my companion, 
and my own familiar friend.’ He (Mr. B. 
Cochrane) had no doubt that if the hon. 
Member for Pontefract looked back to his 
journal, he would be reminded how cor- 
dially he had always been received by 
those very Powers whom he had judged, 
within the last two or three years, with so 
much severity; and he was sure that if 
the hon. Gentleman returned to those 
Courts he would be received with the same 
hospitality which had been exhibited to- 
wards him on previous occasions. 

Sir HARRY VERNEY said, that the 
hon. Member who had just sat down per- 
haps did not know that British subjects 
had recently been expelled from Hungary, 
under circumstances of great oppression 
and hardship. Scotchmen and their fami- 
lies had been expelled from Pesth without 
being guilty of any violation of any law; 
and Captain Pakenham and others had 
been sent away from Florence for no fault 
being alleged against them, but simply 
from the fact that they had been found 
reading the Bible, and uniting in family 
prayer. He could also inform the House, 
from his own experience, that every pos- 
sible inconvenience and trouble were heaped 
upon English travellers. The noble Lord 
(Viscount Palmerston), who was so well 
qualified to advise them on this matter, 
had suggested that the House should not 
be forced to a division, and he trusted that 
the noble Lord’s suggestion would be ac- 
cepted. The noble Viscount had been 
long recognised as the protector of British 
subjects in every part of the world. He 
had known it from his own experience; 
and he could tell the hon. Member (Mr. B. 
Cochrane) that under the Government of 
the noble Viscount, the fact of being a 
British subject, and the fact of the noble 
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Viscount being a Minister who had the, 
will as well as the power to enforce the 
respect due to the British name, had 
made an English passport the talisman 
of safety and respect in every part of the 
world. 

Mr. HENLEY said, it was not un- 
natural, in the state of things which had 
taken place during the last three or four 
years, that many persons, without having 
anything to do with those transactions, 
might be exposed to inconvenience, and 
that was a matter which should not be 
lost sight of in considering this subject. 
The fact was, as had been stated by the 
noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston), that 
more than 2,000 persons, not British sub- 
jeets, had had the protection of English 
and French passports granted to them in 
order to facilitate their removal from places 
which had derived great advantage from 
their absence. Under these circumstances, 
no doubt, many parties had received that 
protection who were undeserving of it. At 
the present moment, as heretofore, how- 
ever, to be a British subject was a claim 
to respect in any part of the world, because 
it had always been known that England 
was a Power which would see no injury 
inflicted upon its subjects without ample 
reparation. He (Mr. Henley) was one of 
those who thought that any and every 
Government in this country must always 
act on that principle. The noble Viscount 
had alluded in. humorous terms to the 
letter addressed by the Austrian Ambas- 
sador to the Earl of .Derby; but the com- 
mendations in that letter could only fairly 
be taken as applicable to the principles 
expressed by the Earl of Derby—not to 
any particular set of men, but to the prin- 
ciples they professed. Now, with re, 
to the question put by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. V. Smith), he was 
not aware that any possible inconvenience 
could have arisen to any British subject in 
consequence of the despatches which were 
the subject of the present discussion; and 
he certainly had not heard, nor did he be- 
lieve that any such inconvenience existed. 
When the right hon. Gentleman asked 
whether the restrictions which had been 
threatened to be put upon British subjects 
were now at an end, he had only to say, 
in reply, that he thought they had a right 
to consider that what was called the semi- 
official paper transmitted by our Minister 
at Vienna to this country, did give a dif- 
ferent complexion to the matter, and that 
all the Austrian Government meant in 
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future to enforce was, that British pass- 
ports should be available only to British 
subjects, and that the subjects of all na- 
tions should be put under the same cate- 

. That was not a case of which a 
British subject had any right to complain. 
With regard to the missionaries who had 
been expelled from Hungary, their case 
had no reference to the questions under 
present discussion. Whether religious 
feelings were at the bottom of their expul- 
sion, or whatever it was, it had no refer- 
ence to political circumstances. The pre- 
vious question had been suggested as the 
proper mode of meeting this Motion. He 
quite agreed in that suggestion, and in 
accordance with it he begged to move the 

revious question. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES, in reply, 
said, that he should but inadequately ac- 
knowledge the kindness with which the 
House had bestowed its attention on the 
subject, if he showed any unwillingness to 
follow what appeared its general desire that 
it should not divide on the present question. 
At the same time, he must maintain that 
the words of his Motion were, on the whole, 
so moderate, and couched in so amicable a 
spirit to the foreign Government to which 
it alluded, that he did not think the gen- 
eral consent of the House to the Resolu- 
tion would have had any other meaning 
than implied by the present course, namely, 
that they regretted the circumstances whieh 
had led to the language used in the de- 
spateh of the Austrian Minister, and that 
the feeling of the House was that that lan- 
guage was profoundly to be regretted. He 
had been a follower of the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton (Viscount Palmer- 
ston) when he had recommended energetic 
measures, and now he was not disposed to 
differ from his counsel when he advised 
moderation. The noble Lord was a far 


better judge upon such a subject; and | 
| proposed to bring in was nearly word for 
be obtained, he (Mr. M. Milnes) would | word the same as that which had been 
not attempt to put forward his inexperi- | 
ence against the knowledge of the noble | 
The hon. Gentleman the Mem-/| St. Albans (Mr. J. Bell) had asked why 


if he thought the object in view could 
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ber for Bridport (Mr. B. Cochrane) had | 
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stance happening to so very unimportant @ 
person as himself, he would not have pre- 
sumed to refer to on an oceasion like the 
present, and he now only alluded to it by 
way of reply to the remark of the hon. 
Member for Bridport.. On all the other 
oecasions in which he had come in contact 
with the officials of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, he had been treated with the utmost 
civility. He believed that the feeling of 
the people of Austria was favourable to 
this country, and it was upon that ac- 
count he regretted the language of Prince 
Schwarzenberg’s despatch. He thanked the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Home Department for the manner in which 
he had made the announcement that the 
right of an asylum in this country should 
never be tampered with so long as he was 
connected with theGovernment. He trusted 
that the spirit of the right hon. Gentleman 
would inspire the rest of the Government 
to which he belonged, and that he would 
maintain the dignity of this country, and 
the rights of hospitality, combined with 
those feelings of respect for so important 
an ally of England as the Austrian Empire 
was, and ever would be. For his own part, 
nothing would give him more satisfaction 
than to see such @ modification of the 
government of that empire, as would 
make it as useful a member of the Euro- 
pean body, as it was a great and mighty 
country. 

Whereupon the Previous Question, 
‘That the Question be now put,” was 
put, and negatived. 


HARWICH BOROUGH. 

Sm Dz LACY EVANS rose to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill for the purpose 
of appointing Commissioners to inquire into 
the practices of bribery and corruption 
that were alleged to exist in the Borou 
of Harwich. He said the Bill which 


passed with regard to the Borough of St. 
Albans. His hon. Friend the Member for 


St. Albans had been selected when so 


stated that the present Motion was an un- | many other boroughs were accused of cor- 
generous one, considering the especial fa-| ruption? He thought he would be able to 


vour which the Government of Austria had 


show, not only that there was a primd 


extended to him (Mr. M. Milnes). Now, in facie case for believing that corruption did 


reply to that statement, he could only say 
that in the course of last year he had been 
stopped on his journey through the Aus- 
trian dominions, and had not been allowed 


to proceed further. So trivial a cireum- | 
‘ 


exist in Harwich, but he would be able to 
adduce proofs of its actual existence, and 
further, that Harwich was in a situation 
which no other corrupt borough was in. 
It could not be said he brought for- 
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ward this Motion for the purpose of im- 
peding the action of the present Govern- 
ment; he had given notice of a similar 
Motion last year, and he was now only fol- 
lowing up the course which he recom- 
mended then. Nay, he was following up 
the’course adopted last year by a Member 
of the present Government, the right hon. 
the Judge Advocate (Mr. Bankes), who in 
the course of last Session moved for a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the corruption that 
was alleged to exist in the borough, and 
who had his Committee granted to him, 
though from circumstances that Committee 
had never met. He (Sir De L. Evans) 
thought the right hon. Gentleman was 
bound to have followed up his Motion this 
Session, or if the onerous affairs of his | 
office prevented him from doing that, at all 
events he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would second the present Motion. He 
(Sir De L. Evans) only proposed to go back 
ten years with regard to the corruption 
existing in the borough, though in the 
case of St. Albans the Commissioners were | 
allowed to go as far back as they thought | 
expedient. When the subject was last | 
discussed, the hon. Member for the West | 
Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. Cobden), and the | 
noble Lord the Member for Marylebone 
(Lord D. Stuart), expressed their opinion 
in strong terms. As regarded the svidence 
of corruption, he (Sir De L. Evans) la- 
boured under an embarras des richesses. 
The first petition, presented in 1841, was 
stopped by one of those compromises which 
induced the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) to move his cele- 
brated ‘* Compromise Committee”’ in 1842. 
The next petition was in 1848, in reference 
to the election of 1847, and then Mr. Att- 
wood was unseated on the ground of bri- 
bery. There was then another petition 
against Sir John Cam Hobhouse, who was 
elected in his place in 1848, but that peti- 
tion was abandoned, as it was stated, in 
consequence of Mr. Attwood being unable 
to sit, even if Sir John Cam Hobhouse 
had been unseated. Then in the course of 
1851 there were two elections, and peti- 
tions against both returns; but both par- 
ties abstained from carrying on the peti- 
tions, lest the borough should be disfran- 
chised. There were, certainiy, other bo- 
roughs in as bad a repute for bribery and 
corruption as Harwich; but he believed 
that there was not a borough in the king- 
dom which had been twice convicted, as 
that borough had been, within the last ten 
years. Now, it must be remembered that 
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in this borough, which was so active with 
regard to petitions, the population was 
gradually declining. In the census of 1831 
the population amounted to 3,051, and by 
the census of 1841 it appeared to have 
lost 411 of its inhabitants. But the eu- 
rious circumstance was, that while the po- 
pulation was declining, the number of 
voters was augmenting. In the Committee 
on Compromises, to which he had already 
referred, Mr. Attwood, then a Member of 
this House, was examined as a witness, 
and stated with regard to the compromise 
that one of his agents came to him and 
told him that it would require 2,000I. to 
earry the arrangement of this compromise 
into effect. He thought such a demand 
very extraordinary, but he gave the money, 
and there the matter rested. The arrange- 
ment was that the petition would be with- 
drawn if he deposited 2,000/., and if Major 
Beresford vacated his seat. He further 
admitted that he had paid 6,0001. before 
that to his agent, Mr. Moss, but he de- 
clined to say how much more the election 
had cost him, for he kept no accounts; but 
he added that it was notorious such pro- 
ceedings as bribery were carried on. This 
gentleman also spoke of bribery «s an in- 
disereet proceeding, in which he would be 
very sorry to be again found engaged. In 
1847 Mr. Attwood again figured in the 
blue books, as carrying on most extensive 
proceedings, for it appeared that he was 
engaged in corrupting voters, not only at 
Harwich, but also at Lyme Regis, and it 
was said also at Kinsale and Athlone. He 
had been looking for the blue book that 
referred to the elections of 1841 in the 
Library, but he could not find it; and he 
was told that it was last traced into the 
hands of the right hon. the Home Seere- 
tary. [Mr. Watpotz: I have not had it. | 
He was only going to say that if the right 
hon. Gentleman had studied that blue 
book, he was sure he would support this 
Motion. They had heard much of late of 
the proceedings of Messrs Blagg and Ed- 
wards at St. Albans; but he was sure 
those who were acquainted with the pro- 
eeedings of Mr. Moss at Harwich would 
think that they were mere pigmies compared 
with him. Mr. Moss not only distributed 
bribes, and that on a large scale, but he 
acted as the exponent of the political 
opinions of his principal. Thus, in the 
election of 1841, he published an address 
to the ‘constitutional electors of Har- 
wich,”’ announcing that Mr. Attwood and 
Major Beresford would shortly arrive in 
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town; and among other promises he made 
in their name was one that the electors’ 
Chureh Rates would be reduced. Being 
questioned as to this point by the Com- 
mittee, he said that he did hold out to the 
electors a hope that their Church. Rate 
debt would be extinguished—that was to 
say, that it would be paid for them. Mr. 
Currie, another of Mr. Attwood’s agents, 
stated that he had in his possession a list 
of thirty-three electors, among whom he 
had paid away the sum of 3,000I. for their 
votes, some of them having received con- 
siderably above 100/. each. This was far 
above anything that had been proved 
against the St. Albans voters, where the 
bribes amounted only to 21.,31., or 5t. Mr. 
Currie declined to produce this list before 
the Committee; but if such a Commission 
were issued as was now proposed, he 
thought all would be divulged. He would 
then come to the election of 1847, and the 
petition of 1841, and though Mr. Attwood 
stated in 1842 that he would never again 
be guilty of such an indisereet proceeding 
as bribery, yet it would be seen that he 
had not altogether kept his word, for within 
a few years he was again very indisereet; 
for what was the decision of the Com- 
mittee in 1848? It was this :— 
“Resolved, that John Attwood, Esq., is not 
duly elected a burgess to serve in this present 
Parliament for the borough of Harwich; that the 
last election for the borough, so far as regards the 
return of the said John Attwood is a void elec- 
tion; and that the said John Attwood was, by his 
agents, guilty of bribery at the said election.” 


He (Sir De L. Evans) had already stated 
that Mr. Attwood did not confine his ope- 
rations to Harwich. There was a Com- 
mittee on the Lyme Regis election. Mr. 
Attwood was not a candidate on that oc- 
casion, but the decision at which the Com- 
mittee arrived was to this effect :— 

“That it appears from the evidence that an 
hon, Member of the House, John Attwood, Esq., 
has since the year 1842 purchased a considerable 
property in the neighbourhood of Lyme, and that 
he has been in the habit of granting loans of 
money on property to voters, on condition that 
such voters should on any future occasion vote 
for him or any one he may appoint to be a candi- 
date for the representation.” 


The Committee then stated that it ap- 
peared the petition had been set on foot by 
Mr. Attwood, acting through his agent, 
Mr. Templer; that he bore the expense of 
it; and that he also bore the expense of a 
former petition in 1842, which amounted 
to 9,000/. The Committee concluded by 
expressing their desire to impress upon the 
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House the necessity of putting an instant 
check to such transactions, which operated 
as a grievous snare to the voter, and 
destroyed all freedom of election. Suc 
had been the proceedings of Mr. Attwood 
both at Lyme Regis and at Harwich. 
Since then there had been two or three 
elections at Harwich; but on petitions the 
eases of bribery were not gone into, the 
Members being unseated from other causes; 
but sufficient had oozed out in evidence to 
show that corrupt practices had not ceased 
in that borough. He thought he had 
now shown that no borough in the king- 
dom was similarly situated, and that it was 
in a most wretched state of corruption. 
With regard to Lyme Regis, it had been 
stated by a correspondent in the Times 
that a blight had rested on it; and it had 
been gradually descending and descending 
to its ruin until it had become, perhaps, one 
of the most miserable places in all the eoun- 
try; and all this in consequence of these 
practices of corruption at the elections. 
He would not trespass further upon the 
House, but would appeal to it to give him 
permission to introduce the Bill he now 
proposed. Every one who was anxious to 
promote the morality, the good govern- 
ment, the credit, and the honour of the 
country, and who considered it a duty to 
maintain the purity of their representative 
system, must agree in the Motion which 
he now submitted to the House. 

Mr. TENNYSON D’EYNCOURT se- 
conded the Motion. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“ That leave be given to bring in a Bill for ap- 
pointing Commissioners to inquire into the exist- 
ence of Bribery in the Borough of Harwich.” 

Mr. KER SEYMER hoped the hon. 
and gallant Member for Westminster (Sir 
De L. Evans) would not charge him with 
acting uncourteously because he took that 
early opportunity of rising to oppose his 
measure. The question before the House 
was this. The people of Harwich were at 
that moment deprived of their constitutional 
rights; and if the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man’s Bill were brought in now, those 
rights would be suspended during the whole 
of the Session, under any circumstances. 
And believing that no Parliamentary case 
existed for this measure of disfranchise- 
ment, he (Mr. K. Seymer) felt himself ob- 
liged to take this the earliest opportunity 
of opposing the Motion. How stood the 
case of Harwich? Why was it now before 
the House of Commons? And why was 
it that that borough was not in the enjoy- 
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ment of its two Members? He would tell 
them why? After the second election for 
Harwich last year, a petition from certain 
electors of that borough was entrusted to 
his right hon. Friend the Judge Advocate 
for presentation to that House, complain- 
ing, not of corrupt practices, as might be 
supposed from the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman’s speech, but of the intimidation 
which was practised by Her Majesty’s late 
Government. His right hon. Friend sub- 
sequently proposed a Committee of Inquiry 
into the allegations contained in that peti- 
tion; and he was bound to state in justice 
that the late Government did not oppose 
his right hon. Friend’s Motion. A divi- 
sion, however, took place, and a Commit- 
tee was appointed, but in consequence of 
the late period of the Session no proceed- 
ings took place; and he believed that it 
was on account of his right hon. Friend 
having moved for that Committee, that the 
writ for Harwich had been suspended. 
From circumstances which were connected 
with Harwich—from its maritime position, 
and from its having formerly been a great 
packet station, he believed that Govern- 
ment interference to a considerable extent 
had taken place in that borough; and he 
must say that.when one man bartered his 
vote for a situation in the Customs, it was 
going no great step further if his next-door 
neighbour did exchange his vote for a 10/. 
note. Honourable Purists opposite would, 
however, admit with him that neither of these 
motives ought to induce an elector to give 
his vote. The Members of the Harwich 
Committee over which he (Mr. K. Seymer) 

ided as Chairman last Session, were 
indefatigable in the attention they gave to 
the case which was then brought before 
them. They entered into a tedious seru- 
tiny, which lasted several days; and he 
maintained that it was impossible for bri- 
bery to have prevailed extensively at the 
election into which they were inquiring 
without their discovering it; and he felt 
sure that if they had found that any of the 
parties were endeavouring to keep back 
evidence of bribery, the Committee would 
have taken ulterior measures with the view 
of enforcing the production of that evidence. 
He knew he should be told that there were 
allegations of bribery in the petitions. Of 
course there were. They must all know 
what was the duty of Parliamentary agents 
in such cases. They were bound to insert 
anything they were desirous of proving; 
and a Parliamentary agent having to do 
with the borough of Harwich, which he 
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(Mr. K. Seymer) confessed had not a very 
good reputation, would not be doing his 
duty if he omitted allegations of that sort. 
He believed also that where local parties 
—he meant Yellows and Blues, or Reds 
and Whites—ran high, very few borough 
elections took place without partial cases 
of bribery occurring, though not by any 
means such cases as would justify the issue 
of a Royal Commission which had disfran- 
chisement for its object. He made this 
admission at the same time that he was 
no friend to bribery and corruption. There 
was nothing peculiarly conservative about 
bribery and corruption. The influence 
which was derived from local and heredi- 
tary connexion—the popularity which was 
acquired by an impartial and judicious dis- 
charge of magisterial duties—they were 
legitimate and conservative influences, and 
they were not at the mercy of any man 
whom Mr. Coppock might send down from 
the Reform Club with his bags of sove- 
reigns. He knew that many boroughs 
were corrupt, but he believed that Mr. 
Coppock greatly over-estimated his power 
of corrupting the electors of boroughs 
throughout the kingdom. And though it 
appeared to the Committee that taere was 
a certain degree of influence exercised by 
Mr. Attwood, as influence was exercised 
in other boroughs—though it appeared, 
too, that the number of electors at Har- 
was not great, yet it did not appear that 
there was such a case of bribery as to call 
for investigation by this House. If he 
recollected right, one voter was supposed 
by the Committee to have been actuated 
by corruption, and his vote was struck off; 
but that was all they could say. With 
regard to what had taken place before the 
other Committee last year, it appeared that 
there existed in Harwich the foolish custom, 
the moment the poll was closed, of rushing 
and destroying the polling-booth; and it 
seemed on this particular oceasion the people 
were 80 anxious to accomplish the work of 
destruction, that they made the mistake of 
commencing five minutes too soon, and thus 
invalidated the election. That was all the 
case against Harwich at the second election 
last year. The hon. and gallant Member 
(Sir De L. Evans) said, that Harwich was 
a small borough, that its population was 
decreasing, and that Mr. Attwood had 
great influence there. But there were other 
small boroughs besides Harwich which were 
under influence. Calne, for instance, was 
a very small borough, and under an influ- 
ence. Arundel, too, was a very small bo- 
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rough, and under an influence. The noble 
Lord the Member for London (Lord J. 
Russell) recently brought forward a mea- 
sure which he considered a remedy for this 
evil. If the noble Lord were then present, 
he (Mr, H. Seymer) should have claimed 
his vote; for in bringing forward that mea- 
sure, the noble Lord did not see anything 
about Harwich to distinguish it from other 
boroughs, Nor did he (Mr. Seymer). If 
they were to have a commission issued to 
inquire into the existence of bribery in 
boroughs where the voters were few in 
number, and men might be said to have an 
influence, he would advise the right hon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to look well 
to it what became of his surplus, for a good 
portion of it would pass into the hands of 
that meritorious amd highly-deserving class 
of gentlemen who were known as barristers 
of six years’ standing. As a proof that in 
resisting this Motion he was not actuated 
by any party motives, he might mention 
that he had been Chairman of the Great 
Yarmouth Election Committee, which had 
unseated two Conservative Members on the 
ground of corruption and bribery. But if 
hon. Members desired to carry the public 
with them in their attempts to put down 
bribery and corruption, they must show 
that they were actuated by no partial or 

rty spirit, and that what they did for 

arwich they were prepared to do for 
other boroughs. For he could imagine 
nothing more injurious to the eause of true 
reform than the existence of a belief in the 
minds of the people that hon. Members of 
that House were animated by a feeling with 
regard either to Mr. Attwood, or to the 
respective parties in the borough of Har- 
wich, When this question was last dis- 
eussed, he stated that in case the present 
Motion was agreed to, he should propose 
@ similar Motion in reference to the bo- 
rough of Leicester. That intention he had 
expressed in the heat of debate, and should 
not persist in it, because he learnt that no 
bribery was committed in that borough at 
the last election. But neither ought the 
Motion now under consideration to be per- 
sisted in. Still, though they might be un- 
jast to Harwich, he would not be unjust 
to Leicester. Here, however, was an ex- 
tract from the report of the Leicester Elec- 
tion Committee, of which he (Mr. K. Sey- 
mer) was Chairman :— 


“ It appears to the Committee that the system 
of bribery and corruption which was carried on 
at the last election for the said Borough of Leices- 
ter was such as to demand the attention of the 
House.” 
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That, he thought, was something stronger 
than merely unseating Mr. Attwood, and 
saying that that Gentleman had been guilty 
of bribery by his agents. It was on these 
grounds, then, and wishing to see the 
House take a just and an impartial view of 
the question, that he had come to the de- 
termination of voting against the Motion. 
Mr. CLAY said, it mattered little to 
him whether the case made out against 
Harwich by his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Sir De L. Evans) was such as would be 
received in a Court of Justice or not, or 
whether the sy ing in that borough 
was imputable to the late, the nt, or 
any other Government—though, for the 
credit of all Administrations, he trusted 
they were all equally free from such dis- 
grace. For him, in a matter of this kind, 
notoriety was all he required, and he should 
be greatly surprised if any hon. Gentleman 
told him that it was not a matter of noto- 
riety that corrupt practices were carried 
on at Harwich. He had it on the autho- 
rity of a gentleman who was intimately 
acquainted with the borough, and whose 
statements this House would put faith in, 
that at the election in ig4h two men, 
father and son, received between them 
1,0007. for their votes. These men were 
large barge-owners, and with the money 
they bought two ney Sonate one of which 
they named the Att , the other pos- 
sibly the Plumper, in audacious commem- 
oration of their own disgrace. In other 
instances he was informed that voters were 
made so intoxicated that they never be- 
came sober again, but died drunk, Now, 
if the House would do that which he (Mr. 
Clay) was determined to do, in the case 
of all boroughs, large or small, where there 
was a fair suspicion of corrupt practices, 
and vote for the issue of such a Commis- 
sion as was now proposed, he believed that 
they would, in two or three years, make 
more progress towards putting it down, 
than they had done in the last two or 
three centuries by Election Committees. 
Mr. BAGSHAW said, the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr, K. Seymer) seemed to 
have a notion that the writ for Harwich 
had been purposely withheld in order to 
keep out some Gentleman who, if elected, 
would have taken his seat on the Ministe- 
rial side of the House. He (Mr. Bagshaw) 
thought the best thing that could happen 
for Harwich was to let the matter remain 
as it was until the next general election, 
and by that general election to let the 
borough be judged. If the people at Har- 
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wich were wise, they would know how to 
act on that occasion. It was by doing 
what was strictly honest, just, and correct, 
that they could hope to do away with the 
stain that had stuck close to them since 
1841. If the course suggested by him 
were adopted, he thought that the con- 
stituency of Harwich, a constituency for 
which he felt a great respect, would be 
reinstated in the good opinion of the 
country. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he proposed, be- 
fore the House went to a division, to state 
the view taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of the Motion of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member (Sir De L. Evans), involving 
as it did a very important question. 
House was called upon, on the ground of 
the notoriety, as it was termed, of bribery 
and corruption in Harwich, to issue a Com- 
mission superseding the common course of 
the law of the land. But such a Commis- 
sion ought not to issue except upon a case 
of gross corruption, clearly established and 
proved to have recently happened. Such 
a Commission would have power to call 
upon parties to give evidence even against 
themselves, under guards and provisions 


sufficient to protect them from the penal | 


consequences which would otherwise flow 
from it; and then in their anxiety to obtain 
a searching inquiry, the powers exercised 
by such a Commission were of the most 
unlimited and extraordinary kind—vwere, 
in fact, unless they were called for by 
an urgent necessity, absolutely unconstitu- 
tional; for such Commissions would give 
to a majority in that House such an 
enormous means to get rid of boroughs, 
or even to counties, opposed to their 
own views, that he, for one, could never 
consent to such a proceeding unless there 
was something like a clear proof of the 
truth of the charge that was brought 
against them. He wished the House to 
bear distinctly in mind what was the 
case with regard to Sudbury and St. Al- 
bans, which had been mentioned as prece- 
dents for the course they were now called 
on to take. In Sudbury the bribery was 
so great that, out of the 276 who voted 
for Mr. Dyce Sombre, not less than 200 
were proved to have taken bribes; and the 
Commissioners reported that, in their be- 
lief, the bribery had been still more exten- 
sive, because the sum of 3,000/., which 
had been sent down to Sudbury, would 
not have been exhausted by the payment 
of the ordinary rate of 7l, per head to 
each voter. In St. Albans, according to 


The | 
| cipal inhabitants of the town, who united their 
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Mr. Coppock, ‘‘to bribe or bleed” was 
the general practice; the great majority 
had been always known as men to be 
bought or sold, without regard to principle 
or anything else; and Sir Robert Carden, 
who expressed his experience of the prac- 
tices prevaling in that borough, declared 
that the people carried their principles in 
their breeches’ pockets. The Commis- 
sioners summed up their Report in these 
strong words :— 

“The system had so long prevailed, and cor- 
ruption was so widely extended, that the moral 
sense of the inhabitants was deadened, and they 
evinced no shame when they avowed their partici- 
pation in these practices, From this sweeping 
charge we are happy to be able to exempt the 
clergy of all denominations, and some of the prin- 


efforts to put an end to so degrading a system.” 


The bribery and corruption was not merely 
partial; it was general and systematic, 
and was shown to be the accompaniment 
of every contest. At one of the elections 
it was proved that out of 270 votes there 
were only thirty who had not been bribed; 
and on another occasion, out of 276 voters, 
186 were clearly proved to have been 
bribed. There was then, he would ob- 
serve, systematic, general, and almost uni- 
versal corruption; and not only that, but 
it was recent corruption that had taken 
place. That, however, was not the case 
with Harwich: against that borough there 
was no charge of bribery since the election 
of 1847, though there had been two elec- 
tions there since. It could not be said, 
then, to be just to issue a Commission 
armed with such unconstitutional powers, 
when no bribery had taken place at the 
last election there. The principle on 
which they should proceed was, that where 
bribery was extensive, and had recently 
taken place, they ought immediately to in- 
quire. But they ought not to inquire 
under less urgent circumstances. With 
respect to Harwich, though there were pe- 
titions against the returns at the two elec- 
tions which had taken place since 1847, 
and the sitting Member had on one of 
those occasions been unseated, it was not 
on a charge of bribery, but of want of 
qualification. If they once proceeded on 
the principle of the Motion, they could not 
stop short of inquiring into any place at 
which any Gentleman might declare that 
bribery had taken place some time or 
other. Let them take care of vesting 
such a power in the majority of that 
House. If there was one thing more than 
another the House was bound to do, it was 
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to protect the minority. [ Laughter.) Yes, 
they might laugh, but he repeated that 


they should take care the minority was 
not overridden by a majority in that House 
claiming enormous and unconstitutional 
powers. He felt very strongly on this 
point, for he thought that they might be 
involved in great inconsistency by adopting 
the course proposed. They had not a very 
long Session before them, and they had 
already disfranchised one borough (St. 
Albans), though the hon. Member was 
still allowed to retain his seat, while there 
was a seat left open for Harwich, which 
was not disfranchised at all, and which 
had as much right to its representative as 
any other place, till corruption had been 
proved against it. The right course ap- 
peared to him to be, first, to prove corrup- 
tion at a recent election, and next, to in- 
stitute an inquiry immediately]; for if 
they kept a seat open for twelve months 
or two years without ascertaining the truth 
of the charges against the borough, they 
were depriving the country of its proper 
number of representatives. He thought it 
would be very indiscreet, inexpedient, and 
unwise, on the mere ground of notoriety, 
to issue a Commission of Inquiry into 
matters which bad occurred two years ago. 
In this instance he did not think it advi- 
sable to move for a writ to fill up the va- 
cant seat, first, because they had already 
kept it open so long, and, secondly, because 
they were now on the eve of a general 
election. He could not give his support 
to the Motion of the hon. and gallant 
Member. 

Mr. JACOB BELL said, it was not his 
intention to have taken any part in this 
debate; but as St. Albans had been 
dragged into it, he begged to make a few 
remarks. He must revert to the admission 
made by the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just addressed the House, namely, 
that the powers which had been recently 
exercised in reference to St. Albans were 
unconstitutional. St. Albans was bad 
enough, without being made worse than it 
was; and he thought it was rather severe 
to exaggerate the amount of corruption 
which had been proved in that borough. 
According to the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, he thought there were more than 
200 electors against whom there was no 
allegation of bribery or corruption. He 
thought it unfair, therefore, to state that 
the corruption was universal there. He 
would not take any part in the divi- 
sion, as he felt that if he were to vote 
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in favour of the Motion, i should be 
voting in opposition to the ments 
which he hed uniformly used i the 
late proceedings at St. Albans; and if he 
were to vote the other way, he would be 
apparently voting in favour of corruption. 
All he desired was justice, and he felt that 
any proceedings which the House might 
adopt which were not founded on justice, 
would not be productive of any ° 

Mr. M. J. O’CONNELL said, in reply 
to the opinion which had been expressed 
by the hon. Member for Hull (Mr. Clay), 
as to the non-effective working of Election 
Committees, that he had sat last year 
upon two of those Committees, in 
both of them the Members were unseated, 
one of the cases being for the smallest 
possible amount of bribery. He believed 
the alterations in the law effected by the 
late Sir Robert Peel had been attended 
with the best possible results, and that the 
decisions of the Committees were now 
given totally uninfluenced by any party 
feelings or consideration. 

Mr. CLAY explained that he had not 
intended to throw any doubt upon the 
character of Election Committees, but 
considered that, as at present consti- 
tuted, they were not the best tribunals to 
inquire into the subject of bribery at elec- 
tions. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he was sur- 
prised to hear the right hon. the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department assign 
as a reason for not issuing the writ for the 
borough of Harwich, the fact that a gene- 
ral election was near at hand. If that 
argument were to be allowed any weight, 
the writ might be withheld from any large 
constituency whose Members might die, 
because an election might probably take 
place in ‘‘ May, June, or July.” The 
reason why the writ had not been issucd 
before was, that the inquiry was pending. 
The House was now bound to do one of 
two things—either to grant leave to bring 
in the Bill asked for by his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend (Sir De L. Evans), or else 
issue a new writ to-morrow. It was an 
act of great injustice to withhold the issue 
of the writ to a borough which they were 
told was so pure and immaculate as the 
borough of Harwich. On the other hand, 
if the borough was so pure, what objection 
could there be to allowing the Bill to be 
brought in? If the Motion were not 


agreed to, he would move to-morrow the 
issue of a new writ for the borough of 
Harwich. 
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Mr. WALPOLE begged to explain, 
that he did not lay down the opinion that 
it was @ constitutional course to suspend 
the issuing of a writ on the eve of a 
general election. But, coupling it with 
the fact of their having suspended the 
writ for more than twelve months, he for 
his own part did not think it right to move 
that it should be now issued. The House 
might do it if it chose. 

Mr. BANKES said, that, upon one pe- 
tition from Harwich the Member was un- 
seated on the want of qualification; and 
that, upon the next election, the same 
Gentleman lost his seat by no more than 
five votes. A petition was sent to him, 
stating that three of the five voters who 
constituted the majority at the last Har- 
wich election had been intimidated by the 
late Government. The petition had been 
= in his hands by persons whom he 

ieved to be respectable; and he had no 
further interest in the matter whatever. 
At the beginning of the present Session 
there had been no petition praying for a re- 
newal of the inquiry, and therefore although 
the same Government was then in office, 
he had not thought it his duty to press the 
subject. It was quite true that he had 
moved for a Committee, but that was a 
very different thing from a Commission. 
With regard to the case of St. Albans, 
there had been a technical difficulty as to 
the adjournment of the Committee, and 
that had vitiated their whole proceedings. 
So far was he from wishing to streteh the 
power of the Constitution, that he had 
voted against that Commission, thinking 
that its powers should be entrusted to 
Members of that House; and he wished 
they had been so. The House would have 
stood higher had that inquiry been con- 
ducted by its Members. That Commission 
had shaken their jurisdiction, and had 
tended to invalidate the decisions of their 
Committees, At present, he saw no 

und for the proposed Commission. 
Had a Committee been proposed, supported 
by such a petition as he had presented, he 
would have voted for it. If the hon. 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. T. Duncombe) 
would move the issue of the writ for Har- 
wich, he would vote with him. 

Mr. DEEDES said, he had acted as 
Chairman of the second Harwich Election 
Committee. No evidence as to bribery 
was laid before them, nor was any conclu- 
sion come to on that subject. The Com- 
mittee’s decision was founded entirely on 
@ point of law as to whether the poll was 
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kept open the proper time—whether it had 
been interrupted by improper violence— 
and whether the returning officer had taken 
the steps he ought to have taken. The 
Committee thought he had not done so, 
and consequently deemed it a void election, 
He disagreed with the hon. Member for 
Finsbury (Mr. T. Duncombe) in the opin- 
ion that if a borough was immaculate, a 
Commission of Inquiry ought to be issued 
whenever any hoo. Member considered it 
right to move for it. He could not help 
thinking that Harwich was rather hardly 
dealt with, and he saw no reason why a 
writ should not issue. It was altogether 
an unfair proceeding. 

Sm De LACY EVANS, in reply, said, 
he was not aware that the minority had 
any such peculiar claims to consideration 
as had been urged by the right hon. Home 
Secretary; he (Sir De L. Evans) had 
always understood that the majority de- 
cided everything. He felt justified in ask- 
ing for the appointment of the Commission 
by reference to the case of St. Albans, 
from which he contended great benefit had 
resulted. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he could not 
agree with the right hon. Gentle-nan the 
Home Secretary that a Commission was 
founded on a principle adverse to the law 
of England; for he (Mr. Roebuck) denied 
that any man was called on to give evi- 
dence against himself. The witness was 
protected from the consequences, and called 
on to tell what had occurred. But he 
considered that for the laches which had 


occurred in not prosecuting the inquiry 


into the case of Harwich, the House was .- 


alone blameable. The inquiry ought to 
have been instituted earlier, and it ap- 
peared to him that it was now too late to 
open up the question. He could not see 
why at this time of the day they were to 
issue a Commission of this sort, and, more- 
over, he felt certain that the House ought 
not to allow that night to pass without 
issuing @ new writ for the nacho If 
the Motion for an inquiry had been made 
a year ago, he would have supported it; 
and it seemed to him that the best thing 
they could now do was to allow Harwich 
to have another chance of removing from 
it the imputations which had been attached 
to it. He had very little doubt, from what 
he knew of the place, that it was very 
corrupt; but as Parliament had not had 
the courage to institute the inquiry a year 
ago, he had not the courage to support a 
Motion for doing so now. 

' 
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The House divided :—Ayes 95; Noes Clive, H. ai, 
137; Majority 42. Cod gen, ew 
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HARWICH WRIT. 
Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he con- 
sidered that, as the House had decided 


that no inquiry should take 
had no right to disfranchise the 
and he should therefore move that 


lace, it 
rough, 
r. 


Speaker issue his warrant for a new writ 


for Harwich. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown, to make out a new Writ for 
the electing of a Burgess to serve in this present 
Parliament for the Borough of Harwich, in the 


room of Robert Wi 
Election has been 


Crawford, 


uire, whose 
H te be ” 
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Mr. BRIGHT said, that the Motion 
appeared to follow somewhat naturally 
from the course taken by the Government ; 
but there was no necessity in his opinion 
why it should be made so immediately. 
On one or two former occasions an attempt 
had been made to move for a writ for 
Harwich, and the opinion of the House 
was, that the writ should be suspended for 
some time longer, for some reason which 
was not very distinctly explained; but there 
was an understanding which he thought 
would not be denied, that notice should be 
given before the writ was moved for. He 
was not going to argue the necessity of 
issuing the writ, but he was prepared to 
contend that, under the circumstances of 
that evening—after a debate which was 
not supposed to have any special reference 
to the Motion before the House—it would 
not be fair, taking into account the under- 
standing he had referred to, to assent to 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury. He would not discuss the character 
of the borough, or the propriety of the 
pn which had just been rejected, 

ut would stand simply on the understand- 
ing already mentioned —on the suddenness 
of the Motion, and on the fact that a great 
number of Members were absent from the 
House who could have had no idea that 
such a Motion was about to be submitted 
to the House, because no notice of it had 
been given. He should therefore ask the 
hon. Member for Finsbury to withdraw his 
proposition, and give notice of it for any 
other day he pleased. It would be much 
better to postpone it until after Easter, 
because a period of ten days had been 
spoken of as the notice which should be 
given. He therefore begged leave to move 
that the Debate be adjourned. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
** That the Debate be now adjourned.” 

Sie JOHN TYRREL said, this was 
another instance of an unnecessary and 
improper interference. The Manchester 
school were determined to have a finger in 
everything. He thought the eastern por- 
tion of the Kingdom had a good deal to 
complain of, for Sudbury had been for 
some time disfranchised, and an attempt 
was now being made to disfranchise Har- 
wich also. He hoped the House would 
not accede to the dictates of the broad- 
brimmed Opposition—nor consent to the 
withdrawal of the Motion for issuing the 
writ. 

Mr. BROTHERTON thought it was 
contrary to the express understanding of 
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the House to move for the writ without 
due notice. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
Liberal Members were actuated by party 
motives in the course they had taken on 
this question. First, it was endeavoured 
to carry what was thought would be a 
popular Motion, which would lead to the 
disfranchisement of Harwich, but the 
House had rejected it; and thinking that 
a liberal candidate would not be very well 
received at Harwich, the hon. Member for 
Finsbury (Mr. T. Duncombe) moved to 
issue a writ, though he had just declared 
the borough unfit to return a Member. 
The hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Bright) was more prudent, because he 
asked for delay, on the ground that Mem- 
bers had not had time for preparation. 
So that no unfair advantage should be 
taken, he would suggest that the notice 
for issuing the writ be fixed for to-morrow. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he should 
be sorry to commit a breach of any under- 
standing that existed in the House. He 
perfectly recollected there was an under- 
standing that the writ should not be issued 
without notice, but then that was on the 
ground that an inquiry should take place, 
and if no inquiry was instituted, the writ 
was to issue on the notice. The writ had 
been suspended until the Motion of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Westminster 
(Sir De L. Evans) came on that evening; 
and now the House had decided against 
it, he was ready to bow to the decision of 
the majority. He had no objection to 
the adjournment of the debate until to- 
morrow. 

Mr. M. J. O'CONNELL trusted the 
House would always attend to one rule, 
namely, to do nothing hastily. [Laugh- 
ter.] He was sorry to find Members treat 
with jocularity a subject of such import- 
ance, which ought to receive grave de- 
liberation. He hoped the debate would 
be adjourned until after Easter, because it 
was impossible for a new Member to take 
his seat for the borough before the holi- 
days commenced. 

Mr. WALPOLE wished to say one 
word upon the question. When he stated 
that he thought the writ ought not to be 
moved for, he gave reasons for his opinion, 
but one reason he certainly did not give, 
namely, that it might be supposed, if he 
moved for the writ, he was endeavouring 
to obtain an advantage for the Government 
in reference to the return of a Member 
for Harwich. He had that opinion in his 
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mind, though he did not express it. He 
thought no advantage ought to be taken 
by the Government, if the House was un- 
expectedly asked to issue a writ, and he 
would rather that the writ should go on 
due notice. If the hon. Gentleman post- 
poned the Motion until to-morrow, he 
should consider himself at perfect liberty 
to support him. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question, by leave, withdrawn. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATION ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1. (Proprietors of Newspapers 
not to be deemed contractors Wy reason of 
Advertisments. ) 

Mr. HEADLAM moved the following 
Amendment :— 

“ In page 2, line 15, to add the words ‘or in any 
Banking Company which may have had or may 
hereafter have dealing or transaction with any 
such Council, Commissioners, or Trustees of such 
Borough.’” 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
must object to the Amendment. 

Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committe divided: —Ayes 13; Noes 
37: Majority 24. 

Mr. EDWARDS: It is not my inten- 
tion to trouble the House at any great 
length at this hour of the morning, as the 
clause I am anxious to introduce fully 
explains itself. Having, however, been 
pressed by various interested parties con- 
nected with my own borough and many 
others to do that which I trust the House 
will consider an act of justice, 1 hope to 
be supported. It appears by the Muni- 
cipal Corporation Act, 5 & 6 Geo. IV., 
cap. 76, sec. 92, that the council of any 
borough, not possessing corporate pro- 
perty, have power and authority to call 
upon the churchwardens and overseers to 
pay away monies which may be required 
at any time in aid of the borough funds, 
and towards the expenses of carrying into 
effect the several Municipal Acts, out of 
the rates levied for the relief of the poor. 
It appears to me, I must say, inconsistent 
and improper that money required for mu- 
nicipal purposes should be collected in such 
a manner. I contend that the corporation 


should lay and collect the rates required, 
and that neither the churchwardens nor 
overseers should be subjected to proceed- 


emands 
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made upon them by the town council. 
Meetings u nthe suhjost har been held 
in Halifax, Bradford, Gateshead, and many 
other important*places, and many petitions 
have been presented to this House. Be- 
fore I sit down I will. just mention this 
fact, viz., that before the amount necessary 
for carrying into effect the provisions of 
the Charter of Incorporation in the borough 
of Halifax, it was n to distrain 
upon the goods and chattels of one of the 
overseers; and under a conviction that no 
such arbitrary power was ever contemplated 
by the framers of the Municipal Corporation 
Act, I submit this protective Clause to the 
consideration of the Committee. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL hoped 
that his hon. Friend would not press the 
clause which he had proposed. 

Clause withdrawn ; House resumed. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 2, 1852. 


Minvres.] Sat first.—The uess of North- 
ampton, after the death of his Father. 

Pusiic Bits. —1* Mutiny; Marine Mutiny ; 
Bishoprick of Quebec. 

2* Indemnity. 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S CHARTER. 


The Eart of DERBY: My Lords, I 
rise for the purpose of moving, according 
to the notice placed upon the paper, the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the Operation of the Act 3rd and 4th 
William IV., chap. 85, for the better Go- 
vernment of Her Majesty’s Indian Terri- 
tories; and to report their Observations 
thereon. My Lords, the Motion which I 
have now to submit to your Lordships is 
for a Committee to inquire into what, in 
common parlance, is called the renewal of 
the East India Company’s Charter. I say, 
‘‘in common parlance,’’ because, not only 
does that phrase not correctly express 
the real facts of the case, but because, in 
reality, it expresses what I may almost say 
is the reverse of the fact. For, my Lords, 
up to a comparatively recent period, the 
East India Company was a commercial 
besides being a political body, having a 
charter which placed them in the enjoy- 
ment of certain rights and privileges as a 
trading company. The Act of 1813, how- 
ever, materially modified those privileges; 
and a subsequent Act, that of 1833, went 
still further, and, as I shall have occasion 
to show, did not only diminish but alto- 
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co which they possessed of trading as 
exelusiye commercial body’ and after 
the expiry of a certain lipi period, the 
power of trading at all. But when I say 
that it took away this power, I mean that 
so long as the political powers and authority 
with which the Company was invested by 
the Act of 1833 continued, so long . the 
commercial privileges of the Company as 
a trading body were put in Chevinke If, 
however, your Lordships should now think 
fit to withdraw the political power vested 
in the Company, their commercial charter 
would be re-established; and if your Lord- 
ships should decide to continue to the Com- 
pany the political power which they now 
enjoy, so far from that being a renewal of 
the Charter, it would be but a renewal of 
the condition under which that Charter re- 
mained in abeyance. My Lords, in bring- 
ing forward this Motion, it is not my in- 
tention to weary your Lordships, or to take 
up the time of the House, by tracing the 
rise and progress of this great Company— 
- a career to which I will venture to say his- 
tory presents no parallel, when we look to 
its humble beginning, and to the compara- 
tively short period during which this com- 
mercial Company has laid the foundations 
of and established one of the mightiest 
empires under the sun. My Lords, it is 
now little more than 200 years since the 
leaders of this then infant commercial com- 
munity thought it advisable to refrain from 
landing a single battalion or from acquiring 
a single fort on the shores of India, for 
the purpose of protecting their trading 
operations, partly from the fear of excit- 
ing the jealousy of the native Sovereigns, 
and partly because they were apprehensive 
that the maintenance of that fort would 
entail upon them an expenditure which the 
profits of their commerce would be inade- 
uate to meet. I will not attempt to trace 
the various steps through which this Com- 
pany, from such an humble beginning, has 
graduall extended its power, by its nego- 
tiations, by its arms, and by the wisdom 
also of its counsellors; and if, under some 
of the early circumstances of its progress, 
any signal instances of a large rapacity 
and lust for wealth occurred among its ser- 
vants, in later times it has been distin- 
guished by prudence and ability: it is by 
& wise government and a feeling of en- 
lightened humanity thet it has achieved 
a dominion absolute and uncontrolled, whe- 
ther by the direct exercise of its authority, 
or by an influence not less absolute than 
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actual authority, over @ district of country 
extending from Cape Comorin on the south, 
to the borders of Burmah, of Cashme 


Cabul, and Affghanistan on the north, and 
embraeing, I think, in its braenet part, 
something like 28 de of latitude—a 
vast district, inhabited by & population 
which I believe I am within the mark when 
I set it down at i meleton a pisin 
its authority over a ulation of yarious 
descent, ot of 8 Bs, Pol ions, who have 
been constantly in hostility to each other, 
but who now, conquerors and conquered, 
agree to submit to the jurisdiction of a 
comparatively small body of Europeans— 
a Company which has secured its power, 
not so much by the sword as by the wisdom 
of its counsellors—which has seen succumb 
to it, one after another, the mightiest mo- 
narchies of India, and which, without any 
desire for conquest, without any lust of 
power, nay, contrary to its wish—has seen 
the populations of those monarchies gra 
dually forcing themselves under, rather 
than submitting to the protection of its 
authority. And, my Lords, with this 
gigantic dominion it is not less extraor- 
dinary that although for the maintenance 
of its vast empire this Company prssesses 
an army of 285,000 men, yet that im- 
mense army you find composed mainly of 
natives of those territories which they have 
conquered, Mahomedans and Hindoos; 
every variety of religion and of grade alike 
vie in loyalty and attachment to their con- 
querors, and in their service exhibit as 
much of interest and of devotion as that 
small but noble army drawn from the mo- 
ther country with which it is their pride and 
glory to be associated. My Lords, when 
you look to the vast extent and to the great 
resources of this empire, you will see that 
it is no light and unimportant task to which 
I am now about to call your serious consid- 
eration. You are calmly and deliberately 
to investigate the machinery by which the 
affairs of this great empire are conducted 
—a machinery which, formed for far dif- 
ferent purposes, has gradually been divert- 
ed from its original intentions, and applied 
and adapted to the change of circumstances 
in which it is now placed—an institution 
and a machinery which would seem at 
outset to be anomalous almost to the ex- 
tent of absurity, but which has yet operated, 
as I think, and as I believe your Lordships 
think also, most beneficially to the interests 
of humanity and to the advancement and 
progress of that mighty empire which it 
superintends. My Lords, I stated that, 
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ince the Committee pf 1832, the East 


ni 
dia Com has ceased altogether to 
[rt commercial bedy. Up to 1813 they 
jossessed, as you are aware, not only the 
fight of trading to India, but the exclusive 
right of Srsiah with India and of tradin 
with China. By the Act of 1813, for the 
first time, a modification was effected in this 
Company’s commercial monopoly. Under 
certain limitations British subjects were 
perpitton to settle in India, and the Indian 
rade was thrown open to other than the 
servants of the Company, at the same time 
not depriving the Company of a participa- 
tion in that trade. tn 1833 we went a 
step further, and not only took away alto- 
gether the ayingee of the Company with 
regard to the right of trading with India, 
but we also threw open to the public in 
eneral the trade with China, which had 
fice up to that time a close monopoly in 
the hands of the Company. The question 
of the settlement of Europeans in India, 
and of their right to acquire land, was also 
adjusted; but with regard to commercial 
affairs, these were the material alterations. 
Now, my Lords, by the law of 1833, the 
Court of Proprietors, the foundation of the 
whole machine, ceased, in point of fact, to 
have any interest whatever or any control 
in the management of the affairs of India; 
because, by the arrangement then made, 
the East India Company were deprived of 
all their commercial property—not only of 
the right of trading, but deprived’ of all 
their commercial property whatever, which 
was made over to the Crown, there being 
at the same time a provision made, by 
which the stock of the Company, to the 
amount of 6,000,000/., or the ‘dividend 
upon that stock, was made a primary 
charge upon the revenue of India; and a 
sum of 2,000,000/. was set aside for the 
purpose of accumulating, in order, under 
certain conditions, to buy up, if it were 
‘ound necessary, that amount of stock. I 
will here mention, en passant, that the Act 
of 1833 appears ‘to have contemplated— 
though the Act expired at the end of 
prenty years—but it appears ¢ertainly to 
aye contemplated a continuance -to the 
Company of its political powers for a pe- 
riod, not of twenty but of forty years; in- 
asmuch as the Company, if the political 


rights which were accorded to them should 
be taken away at the expiration of twenty 
years, were then entitled to demand from 
the Government at home the repayment of 
their stock at the rate of 2000. sterling for 
every 1001. of stock—they had a right to 
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from them their stock 


require that upon thei 
a taken DS thes 
be bought by the Government at 
amount, and this within a period of three 
years. Now, nly Lords, undoubtedly it is 
not very pronene that, even if its politica 
powers were taken away, the Compan 
would make such 9 demand for the repay- 
ment of its stock; because, a the 
obligation to purchase up the sto¢k was 
fixed gt the rate of 200%. for every 100U. 
stock, their stock is now worth, T Believe, 
about 260/., and, therefore, it would evi- 
dently not be their interest to demand that 
purchase. On the other hand, however, 
you have no power, by the Act of 1833, to 
pay off that stock at present; until 1874 
—that is, until the expiration of fort 
years from the Act of 1833—you have n 
power to call on the jog | to accept 
that bargain, and to have that stock paid 
off. But if the Company's 84 should 
continue up to 1874, that is, for the second 
period of twenty years—the Crown has 
then the power of insisting upon paying off 
that stock upon the terms I have already 
mentioned, upon giving one year’s notice; 
and for the purpose of paying off that stock, 
the 2,000,0007. at first set aside, and 
which has now accumulated to between 
3,800,0007. and 3,900,0001., was to go on 
accumulating at compound interest for the 
purpose of uae | the necessary fund at 
the expiration of forty years. Such were 
the arrangements of the Act of 1833, 
which evidently contemplated a reconsid- 
eration of the question, and of the whole 
principle of government, as between the 
Crown and the East India Company, at the 
end of twenty years; but whith undoubt- 
edly contemplated the continuance of the 
political powers of the Company, with such 
modifications as might be suggested, for a 
period of forty years, because till the ex- 
piration of that period the Government had 
no power of extinguishing the stock by 
paying off the principal. But, my Lords, 
with that Act of 1833 the Court of Pro- 
prietors ceased, as I haye said, to have 
any control or interest whatever in the 
affairs of India. The whole business of 
the Court of Proprietors at this moment 
consists in receiving the dividends ben 
their stock, which is fixed, I think, at 104 
per cent, and also—and it is no doubt a 
material part of their duty—in electing 
the members of the Court of Directors. 
Further than that, the Court of Proprie- 
tors have no functions whatever to per- 
form. It is true they may meet and dis- 
T2 
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cuss together ; but, with regard to the 
legislation of India, with regard to any 
single instruction to be given, any order 
issued, or any decision to be arrived at, the 
unanimous vote of the whole Court of Pro- 
pevener» need not exercise the slightest in- 

uence over the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. And, indeed, when you look to the 
present position of the Court of Proprie- 
tors, there is some reason why they should 
not exercise any power over the affairs of 
India. They have no interest in them ex- 
cept such as they derive from the payment 
of dividends, which are made a first charge 
upon the revenue. The number of pro- 
prietors is, [ think, 1,800; as to the quali- 
fication for a seat in the Court of Proprie- 
tors, the possession of 1,0000. stock gives 
one vote, and the possession of larger 
sums gives two, up to four votes; the total 
number of votes possessed by the 1,800 
proprietors being 2,500, of which some- 
thing like one-fifth are held by native pro- 
prietors. The power which devolves upon 
these proprietors in electing the Directors, 
is in itself a material element in the ma- 
chinery by which Indian affairs are con- 
ducted; but that is the sole power which 
they possess, with the exception, I believe, 
of a very insignificant though a very pro- 
per power, of putting a check upon some 
gratuities, to the amount of not more than 
5002. or 6001.; a power, which, no doubt 
it is quite right that the Court of Proprie- 
tors should exercise over the Directors, 
but which does not afford any special rea- 
son for its continuance. As I have said, 
the chief business of the Proprietors con- 
sists in their receiving the annual divi- 
dends. I have been speaking throughout 
of the Court of Proprietors; I now come 
to the Court of Directors, elected by them. 
That Court consists of twenty-four mem- 
bers, and I believe the only qualification is 
the possession of a certain amount of stock, 
I forget precisely to what amount; I be- 
lieve 2,000/.—and persons are disqualified 
if Directors of the Bank of England or of 
the South Sea House; but where these ob- 
jections do not exist, the holding of a cer- 
tain amount of stock qualifies for a seat in 
the direction of this Company. The Di- 
rectors, generally speaking, are, the great 
majority of them, men whose lives have 
been spent and whose fortunes have been 
accumulated in India, and who must there- 
fore be familiarly acquainted with the 
working of the system, with the country, 
and the character of the inhabitants, and 
who are, practically, I believe, well quali- 
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fied to advise the Government in the diree- 
tion of the affairs of India. One-fourth 
of the twenty-four Directors go out of of- 
fice every year; but, as they are generally 
re-elected, the whole body of Directors may 
practically be said to sit for life. Most of 
these details will probably be very familiar to 
some of your Lordships; but I did not think 
upon such an occasion that it was unfitting 
to me to state, as shortly as I could, what 
is the nature of the system, and how far 
its practical working may seem to compen- 
sate for some of the anomalies which may 
be found in it. My Lords, as to the power 
of the Directors, it is apparently exceed- 
ingly great—I am not prepared to say that 
it is greater than it ought to be, consider- 
ing their great experience and their great 
knowledge of Indian affairs. The Direc- 
tors, for convenience sake, divide them- 
selves into three Committees—one the Fi- 
nance Committee, another the Political and 
Legislative, and the third the Home. and 
Judicial Committee; I am not sure, but I 
believe I am correct in stating that the 
Court of Directors is thus divided—one of 
these Committees has eight, and the two 
others seven members each; the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman are members of all 
these Committees; and these form the 
whole governing—if that is not a wrong’ 
expression—the whole governing body of 
theCompany. In these Directors has been 
vested from the earliest period, both nom- 
inally and substantially with regard to most 
of the offices, the power of making the ap- 
pointments in the civil service of India. 
The exceptions, which are real, are the 
Governor General, the Judges, the Bishops, 
appointments which are reserved to the 
Crown; and a small number of the subor- 
dinate appointments, which by custom or 
by courtesy (I do not know whether by 
law) are with the President of the Board 
of Control. The appointments nominally 
proceed, and many really, from the Court 
of Directors; but the real and substantial 
power which the Court of Directors pos- 
sess—a power which I know may lead to 
considerable difference of opinion, and which 
ought to be carefully and deliberately con- 
sidered—is that of recalling each and every 
servant of the Company, from the Governor 
General down to the lowest clerk, without 
any communication or concert with the 
Crown. I believe I am correct in stating, 
that for every appointment they must have 
the concurrence of the Crown. I believe it 
is so; the Crown has the power of recalling 
any or every servant of the Company in 
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India, and the Company have also a like 
power of recalling, without concert or com- 
munication with the Crown, as the. Crown 
has the power without communication with 
the Company. There may be oceasions— 
there have been—upon which the exercise 
of that authority may practically lead to 
some inconvenience. But, my Lords, when 
we come to the legislative power of the 
Court of Directors, great as it may appear, 
and great as undoubtedly is the influence 
they exercise, their legislative power dwin- 
dles down to nothing; for not only have the 
Court of Proprietors no power, by a unan- 
imous vote, to issue a single order, but the 
Court of Directors themselves can issue no 
order with regard to the legislation or go- 
vernment of India without the consent of 
the Crown signified through the President 
of the Board of Control. They have no 
power of issuing a single despatch, and, 
more, no power of refusing the issuing of 
a single despatch which the President of 
the Board of Control may think it his duty 
to insist upon their transmitting. If the 
President of the Board of Control sends to 
the Court of Directors a despatch npon a 
particular subject, and they refuse to deai 
with that question, he may then, in one 
fortnight, compel the transmission of that 
despatch; and the single exception is the 
very improbable one, in which the orders 
of the President of the Board of Control 
may be contrary to law, in which case the 
Court of Directors hold that they have an 
appeal to the Court of Queen’s Bench, to 
know whether they ought or ought not to 
execute those orders. But, further, sup- 
posing, in dealing with one particular 
question, the Court of Directors should 
think fit to send out particular orders and 
particular instructions, and the despatch 
bearing those orders and instructions, when 
submitted to the President of the Board of 
Control, should be by him disapproved of, 
not only are they compelled not to send out 
the despatch they intended, but the Board 
of Control exercises the power of altoge- 
ther modifying and altering the despatch, 
so as, if he thought fit, to reverse the 
whole sense and meaning of the instruc- 
tions, and, under the hand of the Board, 
to give instructions altogether at variance 
with those which the Court of Directors 
desire to go out to the authorities as having 
the fiat of the President of the Board of 
Control, in whom, after what I have said, 
your Lordships will see that, virtually, the 
administration of the affairs of India in this 
country is vested, The constitution of the 
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Board of Control has und various 
alterations since it was established in 1784; 
the last, in 1833, at the time of the last 
Act of Parliament, by which, instead of 
three paid Commissioners and Secretaries, 
it became what it now is having a Presi- 
dent and two secretaries, who usually have 
seats in Parliament. That has been the 
constitution of the Board of Control since 
1833, and in that Board, practically speak- 
ing, the whole administration of the affairs 
of India rests. Now, my Lords, when 
looking to the working of this anomalous 
machine, conducted, in the first place, a 

parently by Directors, elected by a body 
of proprietors who have little or no interest 
in the affairs of the country which the Di- 
rectors are to govern—conducted again by 
those Directors under the control of the 
President of the Board of Control, and 
thereby reduced to be in fact a subordinate 
Government Board—the question naturally 
suggests itself, to what purpose is it to 
continue this complex and anomalous ma- 
chinery? Why not vest the nominal au- 
thority in the same hands which are now 
possessed of the real? and why not dis- 
pense altogether with the unnecessary in- 
tervention of the Board of Directors? 
That is a very important question, and one 
which the Committee will have carefully 
and seriously to consider. I think, for my 
own part, that very valid and strong rea- 
sons may be given for not departing from 
the practical working of that which we 
find in existence; but it is undoubtedly 
a question which will be open to the con- 
sideration and judgment of the Commit- 
tee; and they ought to be satisfied, if 
they recommend the continuance of this 
system, either that it is one which in it- 
self works well, or else, that it works at 
all events better than any modification or 
alteration which can be introduced, by giv- 
ing a more direct power to the Govern- 
ment of this country. I ought to mention 
that, independent of the Court of Proprie- 
tors and Court of Directors, there is also, 
as your Lordships are aware, the ‘‘ Secret 
Committee,’ which is charged with all 
negotiations and affairs which have to be 
transacted between the Company and the 
Native Princes, as well as other business 
which it may be thought expedient to pre- 
serve in secrecy. This Secret Committee 
is appointed by the Board of Directors, and 
usually consists of the Chairman and De- 
puty Obaisman, with, I think, the senior 
member of the Court of Directors; and, in 
conjunction with the President of the Board 
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of et this Comimitteé Sddiinisters 
peated! ly all those affairs Which Gone 
| ef the political head to which I have 

verted, of iegotiations or déalings with 
native and foreign Princes. Now, my 
Lords, haviiig stated the matter to be in- 
oie to, I think it itiay tiot be & waste 
of yolir Lordships’ timé if we just see how 
this system has practically operatéd in 
Tiidia, and whht has been the progréés 
oe in that country since 1834; I have 
apdken hithérto, of course, oly of that 
operation of the machirety which is limited 
to this country. In India, I think, up to 
1833, the threé Presidencies wete distinct 
ahd separate. By tlie language and by 
thé Spirit UF the Act of 1833 it was con- 
templatéd to give to the Presidency of 
Bengal ah overruling and preponderating 
influence nd supreme authority over the 
other two. 1 think it Was even conteni- 
= at that tiné that the Countil of 

engal should be a sort Of ambulatory 
Colincil, to vikit the different Présidencies, 
to overrule the administration of their af- 
fairs. That practically has not been the 
cise. The Governor General in Council 
has adiiinistered the affairs of the Presi- 
déney of Bengal. It 1833 there was also 
& proposition fur the institution of another 
Presidéficy, of Agra; bit that was done 
away with, and I believé sincé that time 
there has beéh a Lieutenant Goverhor for 
that district; ard the Governor Genéral, 
With the assistance of the Lieutenant Go- 
vériior OF the horth-west provitives, has ad- 
iihistered thé affairs of that Vast district 
of Gouititry Whith forms the ititetided Pre- 
bidéticy of Agra, and thé newly conqueréd 
Févinees ii that ditéctidii. Now, iny 

ords, undoubtedly thé Govertiment of 
Thdia his beéii, and I think fdr many years 
fist Be, that which His beet spdken of in 
térms of praisé by 4 hoble Friend of inine, 
Whoth I do not see iii his plite (Earl Fitz- 
Ht “a imild despotism.” I appre- 
Hebd noné of your Lordships would dreath 
that the titné has arrived at Which popular 
institutions can be applied to the govert- 
tient of India; ahd that, practically spéak- 
ing, it 18 neeessary that thé power of go- 
Vérning these vast domihiohs, subject to 
thé Control of thé Govérnitient at hoiie, 
should be vested, as it is at present, ii the 
Bephrate Coiliticils, aiid, moré especially; ih 
the supréme authotity of the Governor 
Général ii Couticil. fn the formation of 
that Cotincil; however; in 1833, there was, 
for tlie first time, intfoduced & new éle- 
ment, by the addition of a new Councillor, 
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nét in the civil sertviee of the stems on A 
Previously to thit, I thik, it cdnsié 
of the Governor General, the Commander 
of thé Fores’ (hot decesdarily, T think), 
and anothér, who was a member 6f the 
civil or military sérvice; with them Was 
associated, by the Act of 1833, a fourth 
Couiicillor, hdt a servant of the Company, 
oe directly by thé Ctowi; and 
charged with peculiar fuiictions, having 
diily the power to attend the delibératiots 
of that Cotneil when they enter tipoh the 
discussion of judicial ahd legislative bubi- 
ness, Now, I d6 not lay any Stress upon 
the extent of tertitory acquired by the 
Company since 1834; because I am by no 
ineans Sure that the adguisition of all that 
territory lias been by ahy means an dh- 
mixed advantage: aid I ani sire that the 
possession of preat portions of it Was forced 
upon a very reluctant Govertiinent by Ccit- 
curistances over which they exercised no 
control; but the fact is that since the last 
tittie this quéstidn came utider the consid- 
ération of Parliament there has been added 
to the territories of the Coitipainy an frea 
of no less than 165,000 square miles, com- 
prising a population of 8;380,000. In the 
course of that time it has been necessary, 
no doubt, eet to aligthent the ex- 
penditure and establishment of the Indian 
service; but I ath happy to shy that With 
the advance of that establishiiént, althou 

I confess ther’ has been a cértain addition 
to thé arinual ititerest of the debt, thé re- 
venuié has inéredsed froth 18,500,0002. 
in 1834; in round numbers, to about 
25,000,0001. in 1849-50, while the Charge 
has increassd fromi 18,600,0000. (rathéF in 
éxtéss df thé revenue) to 24,806,0000. in 
1849-50 (being rather below thé révehue); 
the estimated cliargé for 1850-51 is some- 
thing in excess, arising from circumstances 
which it is not necessary to detail. But I 
think it will bé gratifying to your Lord- 
ships to learh that, While there has béén 
ani ineréase in the territories Of thé Com- 
pany, aiid an increase Of Févendé bqudl to 
thé increased charge to be boime, thé coni- 
iercial prosperity of Ihdid has’ madé rapid 
atid itnménse strides during that period. 
I hold ih my hatid af acéount—T will dt 
trotilé yuir Lordships ekeept by statiig 
the first and last years of this returh— 
showing the staté of commbrée at the first 
and thé last of thésé two periods. 1 find 
the tonhage of British vessels bétwééit this 
country and India stands thus: The drri- 
vils in 1834-85 Were 108,000 tolié: in 
1849-50; 252,000 tons. The departures 
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ih 1834-35, 83,776 tons; in 1849-50, 
280,897 tons. The imports, in round 
humbers, had risen from 61,000,000r.— 
6,000,0007., in 1834-35, to 12,000,000%. 
in 1848-49, the list year for which 3 r 
is a return; and the exports of ndia 
have, in the sdme time, sR from 
8,000,0007. to 18,000,0002. My Lords, 
in the course of that time it is not onl 

the material and commercial prosperity of 
India which has made rapid Asides—i is 
not dnly that large territory has been added 
to your dominions, and few nations sub- 
jected to your sway, but I am happy to 
say, that in the ist of peace there lias 
been @ great and salutary increase in the 
varied betweeh 1834 and 1850. With 
regard to that which I must look upon as 
ote of thé most leading objects connected 
with the affairs of India, though it is an 
éstablishment which bas to contend with 
many obstacles, and work its way gradually 
through a mass of ignorance and supersti- 
tion, and of conflicting difficulties, which 
refider its advance slow and almost imper- 
ceptible, it is satisfactory to know that, 
whereas through the whole of the vast 
territories of India there were only em- 
ployed in the service of the Company 31 
chaplains of the Church of England, in 
1813, when the episcopal authority was first 
introduced, in 1832 there were & bisho 

and 75 élergymen. The Act of 1833 inul- 
tiplied the number of bishops, assigning its 
bishop to each separate Presidency. There 
are now, instédd of 31 chaplains, as in 
1812, or 75, a8 iti 1832, three bishops; and 
ho léss than 130 chaplains of the Church 
of England, independent of thé ministers 
of the Seotch Church. Of the great so- 
cial improvements which have taken place, 
cautiously ahd gradually introduced, since 
1834, I canhot but mention, in the first 
placé, that which had been the object of 
the constant and éarnest atténtion of this 
éotititry, dathely, the total and entire aboli- 
tion of slavery throughout its dominions; 
atid, although great difficulties have had to 
be éhéouitered, yet, by the Act passed in 
1843, ifi India, a8 in the test of Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominidiis, slavery wis at otice and 
completel abdliahed. Aviother not less 
peat change lias taken place with ré- 
patd to the ddthinistration of justice ih 
Tilia. i 1833 it was contemplated to es- 
tablish, and theré was established, 4 Legal 
Commission for the purpose of examining 
into thé whole system of jurisprudetice in 
Tndia; the whole system of the penal and 
civil law, and reporting generally their opin- 
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ions with regard td the necessa 
sd is vet you have 40 ance 


ions. In sti 
jetween the Crown Courts and the Co 
under the control of the Company. 
Crown Courts consist of & Chief Justié 
and two Puisne Judges; 1 be rg ; 
cally, in two residenciés, they haye for 
some time consisted of a Chief Justice 
arid a single J udge. These have ve arge 
and extensive wis cog " Recently, ai 
1833, there have been introduced, I think 
under the control of the Comipany— must 
eg pardon if I make any errors in speak- 
ing upoh a subject with which I have not 
been very familiar—there have been eétab- 
lished minor Courts, like the County Courts 
in this Country, for the purpose of adjudi- 
cating in matters of small amount. But 
although the Commission sent out in 1833 
sat for soime time, and laboured very in- 
dustriously, and prodiiced a most elaborate 
penal code, which is at the present mio- 
ment, I believe, under the consideration of 
the Governinent of India, that Commis- 
sion, from various circumstances, did not 
enter upon the discussion of the whole of 
the exteisivé subject committed to it j Bre 
dually, I believe, it has been permitted to 
lapse, the vacancies Occurring upon it not 
being filled up, and the labour has since 
devolved upon the Members of the Council 
appointed under the Act of 1833. But 
theré also courts of justice of various he 
dations aiid rank authorised to deal wit 
questions of various amounts and moment, 
with indre or less of appellate jurisdiction. 
I think I ought not ts waste your Lord- 
ships’ time by giving you details respecting 
the Zillah Courts and the Siidder aid other 
Courts, and the various gradations of juris- 
diction, but that to which I desire to point 
your attention is, that in the course of the 
alae which haé elapsed since 1833 there 
as been & very great increasé in that 
Which I ick upon as & matter of signal 
importatice, namely, the employmeiit of the 
fatives of India themselves in the minor 
colirts, arid a ee of the 
judicial authority conferred upon those 
Coutts, I have said that I thie the time 
is fat from beiig comes at which > borg 
like popular institutions could be safely con- 
fertéd upon any portion of India; but of 
this I am quite sure, that this is your bouii- 
dén duty in the interests 6f humanity, of 
Benevolence, and of motality and religion — 
that a8 far and ds fast ds you can do it 
safely, wisely, and hg reracyf the inhabit- 
auts of India should be ually intrusted 
with more and more of the superintend- 
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ence of their own internal affairs, under 
the control of British authority, and taught 
to respect that authority which is vested in 
the law, and which they see judiciously and 
firmly enforced, temperately enforced also, 
by the ri ag British authority, which 
they may y long habit and practice learn 
to imitate, and, I would hope, even to sur- 
pass. And, my Lords, even if this gradual 
admission of the Indian race to the benefits 
of self-government, slowly and cautiously, 
should have the effect, not of consolidating 
and extending the great fabric of British 
dominion which has been built up in that 
country, but of leading a people accustom- 
ed to self-government to desire something 
more of control over their political, as well 
as their judicial affairs—I say that, even 
if the gigantic power of Britain over India 
should in the course of years, but centuries 
must first elapse, fall to the ground by the 
operation of our own hands, it will have 
been an achievement worthy of a nation 
like this to have rescued the native popula- 
tion from the state of ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and debasement in which we found a 
large portion of them sunk, and to have 
placed them, at the expiration of the period 
of our dominion, in the capacity of admin- 
istering the affairs of their own country as 
an independent nation, but under the in- 
fluence of those laws, those principles, and 
those sound maxims which they ought ever 
to entertain gratitude to this country for 
having with care and pains instilled into 
their hearts. My Lords, I say this is not a 
work of months, or of years, nor it may 
be of centuries; but, though we may not 
live to see it, that does not absolve us from 
the duty, while we carefully abstain from 
placing in the hands of an ignorant popu- 
ation power which they are incapable of 
yielding for their own benefit; it does not 
absolve us from the obligation of endea- 
vouring to raise that population in the social 
scale, and of carefully intrusting them with 
such an amount of the administration of 
their own local affairs as, not to their 
detriment but to their benefit, they may 
safely be enabled to carry on under the su- 
perintendence of this country. The whole 
details of the judicial arrangement, and the 
extent to which the admission of natives 
to offices has gone, every detail which 
Parliament may desire, will freely be laid 
before the Committee, should it be your 
Lordships’ pleasure to appoint one to in- 
quire into the working of the existing 
system. There will also be laid before 
you matters of not less importance than 
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those which I have enumerated—the 3 
that have been taken for promoting 
material prosperity of the country, the 
improvement of the communications, the 
formation of roads and canals, the clearing 
of the country, the irrigation of districts, 
which from the want of it were subject to 
all the horrors of periodical famine—these 
will be set before you; and it will be for 
you to consider whether the Directors of 
the East India Company, under the control 
and superintendence of the Government 
here, and through the administration of 
the various Governors General who since 
1833 have held the supreme power in the 
country, have or have not been faithful 
and efficient stewards of the great interests 
committed to their charge. It will then 
be for you, my Lords, having inquired into 
the practical working of the existing sys- 
tem, to consider how far it is wise to con- 
tinue, either in the whole or in part—how 
far altogether to abrogate—how far to 
alter or to modify in detail—the system 
which at present prevails. But, undoubted- 
ly, one principal point which you will have 
to consider is, whether there be advantage 
or detriment to the public service in re- 
taining that intervening authority between 
the Board of Control, or the Government 
of the day, and the people or Government 
of India, which now subsists in the Court 
of Direetors. The Court of Directors have 
little substantial power, but their functions 
are neither few nor unimportant. They 
meet weekly for the purpose of considering 
and replying to the various despatches 
which are received from the Governor 
General of India in Council, and from the 
various Committees by which the affairs of 
Government are conducted in India. They 
give to Her Majesty’s Government on all 
occasions their willing and cordial co-o 
ration and assistance, I believe the noble 
Baron opposite (Lord Broughton), and all 
those who have filled the high situation 
which he lately held, will cordially and 
readily acknowledge how much advantage 
they have derived in the administration of 
the affairs of India from the talents, abili- 
ties, and experience of those gentlemen 
with whom they have been brought into 
contact, and by whose advice they have 
been in many respects guided. But, as I 
said before, the Court of Directors, if they 
have no substantial power, have a large 
amount of patronage. Now, my Lords, is 
it desirable, or is it not, that that patronage 
should rest in the hands which now exer- 
cise it? Is it desirable that the patronage 
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of an empire like India, extensive as it is, 
and comprising every variety of employ- 
ment and profession, should be vested in 
those who now exercise it, or should be 
placed in the hands of the servants of the 
Crown, changing from time to time ac- 
cording to the political changes in this 
country? In the first place, my Lords, I 
think that to bestow upon the Government 
of the day the whole amount of the pa- 
tronage of India would be to place a very 
dangerous and unconstitutional amount of 
power practically in the hands of irrespon- 
sible Ministers. I am quite sure that no 
Minister of the Crown, however honest 
might be his intentions, and however true 
and sincere his desire to administer that 
patronage for the benefit of India, could 
administer it with as much knowledge of 
the circumstances and exigencies of the 
country as a permanent body, the great 
majority of whom are intimately and per- 
sonally connected with the affairs of India, 
and who have an accurate knowledge of 
the country, of its legislation, and of its 
inhabitants. I have said that the Board 
of Directors consists at this time of thirty 
gentlemen—that is, including the six who 
went out last year; and the fact is, that 
of these thirty gentlemen—although there 
is no necessary qualification for the office 
except that of being the possessor of a 
certain amount of stock—of these thirty 
gentlemen there are no less than twenty- 
one in office at this moment, who have 
served the Company with distinction in 
the various branches of the civil service, 
and who bring consequently to the discus- 
sion of Indian affairs the whole of their 
experience and knowledge with regard to 
the condition and requirements of that 
country. With regard to an empire like 
India, it is a matter of infinite importance 
that the controlling power should, as far 
as possible, be kept aloof from political 
squabbles and party contests. That ob- 
ject, as is well known, is practically ob- 
tained by the system which now prevails ; 
for, although undoubtedly there may be, 
and there are, influences connected with 
the patronage of that department which 
may connect it in a certain way with 
political considerations, yet it is notorious 
that, although the politics of the Directors, 
some of whom have seats in the Legis- 
lature, are of various shades, there is no 
political bearing whatever influencing their 
conduct with respect to the affairs of India. 
But is there no further advantage from 
this system with regard to the selection of 
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those who are to form the civil service of 
India? The civil service of India is a 
service altogether apart. Be it the civil 
service or the military service of India, it 
is a profession taken up at the earliest 
age; and, to become. qualified for that 
profession, to rise in that profession, to 
receive the honours of that profession, is 
the first and early ambition of the youngest 
cadet or writer who goes out to India. 
Now, there surely is a great advantage in 
this respect with regard to India. I know, 
with regard to the colonial administration, 
with which I was long familiar, how great 
is the disadvantage arising from the im- 
possibility, within the limited scale of 
each colony, of finding persons in the 
colony, or connected with it, properly 
acquainted with the colony, and able 
satisfactorily to assist in conducting its 
affairs. But the small seale of each of 
these colonies—the small scale, com- 
aratively speaking, even of the Colonial 
epartment altogether—independently of 
the widely different interests of different 
colonies, precludes the possibility of set- 
ting aside such a school for colonial ser- 
vice as is wisely and most beneficially set 
aside by existing arrangements with : 
to the Indian service. Nor do I think it 
is a matter of any complaint, a matter of 
any grievance, a matter to be deplored, 
much less condemned—nay, on the con- 
trary, I think it is the subject of congra- 
tulation and rejoicing—if we find a man 
who, at the age of 15 or 16, has entered 
the East India Company’s service, who 
has been himself educated for the special 
service of that Company in establishments 
maintained—and most liberally maintained 
—at the expense of the Company itself, 
whose fitness to enter upon his duties has 
been tested by an examination, the strict- 
ness of which has been much increased, 
before he was even permitted to go out to 
the scene of his future life, who has spent 
the best years of his life in India, who 
takes a deep interest in the affairs of that 
country—though, like all Englishmen, he 
has always looked forward to the period 
when he might return to this land, which 
he never ceases to consider as his home— 
who, upon his return, bringing with him 
Indian recollections and Indian interests, 
and able to apply to the administration of 
the affairs of India the knowledge and ex- 
perience which he has there acquired, 
should at the same time, obtain personal 
distinction and reward for his past services 
by a seat in the Direction—I consider that, 











The 
Bo far from its being cause of regret, it is 
& shbject of Congratulation that there are 
thé means of bringing forward within this 
souiitry a body of men 80 formed aiid coti- 
stitiited to advise atid Assist the Govern- 
meht. It is also a matter of cdngratula- 
tion ahd rejoi ifig that, at the close of lils 
life; each of the old dnd faithful servants 
of the Comipiny Has, by the exetcise of 
his patronage, the means of introducing 
to the samdé honourable career, and launch- 
ihg lipon the same creditable couse, his 
own son, or tepliew, or grandson, in whom 
may be instilled, from their earliest years, 
& love for and an interest in India, and 
Who imay be prepited to run the course 
Which hé who gives the appointment has 
hdiiourably aid ereditably run befdre. 
There may be, and there always are, 
Wherever you vest patroiiage, individual 
Ghsb8 of its Abuse. But this I beliéve, 
that if by holding out a premitim—a most 
cheap preittiium—for the invaluable services 
of the men who servé you, I had almost 
said, without ahy other reward, for I be- 
lieve their sérvice is almost gratuitotis—if 
you can obtaiit such advaritages by giving 
to those best qualified, froin their know- 
ledge of India, to exercise patronage, the 
iidvantage of that patronage, it is for the 
Bervice of this cotiitry atid for the betiefit 
of India; aid if those Gentlemen do apply 
sith patronage, in some instances, to 
place in thé Indian service those in whoth 
théy have near and personal interest, | 
say that it is not & corrupt exervise of 
patronage—it is not aii exercise of patron- 
age Which ought to be deplored and con- 
deinnéd; but; on thé contrary, it is an 
ékercisé Of patrdiiage, as I believe, best 
caléilated to promote the welfare and ad- 
vantagé of India. This subject, however, 
is one Which yott Lordships will have to 
considet if ydti consent to the appointment 
of this Committee. You will have to con- 
sider Whether any modification should be 
itittodticed in the existing system; and 
updn thé part of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment there will be no indisposition to la 
before the Committee, in the fullest detail, 
all the information they may desite with 
to the working of thé existing ma- 
chinery, whether in the political, in the 
judicial, or in the social system of India, 
in Otder that your Lordships may have the 
teats of coming td a déliberate and ith- 
partial decision upon that vast and motnen- 
toWS question—namely, by what theans, 
and by what instrumentality (remembering 
that this is no party, no political, question 
The Earl of Derby 
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—it is a question of empire), thé great 
and important iriterests of that overwhelm- 
ing ertipire of 1hdid clin best be promoted, 
and thost steadily yore il tiot 
futthér detain your Lorllships with any 
expression of opinion on thy own part, 
because I concur With ny hoble Friend 
the noble Earl opposité (the Earl of Bilen- 
borotigh), in the caution which he gave 
both to me ahd to niy right hon: Friénd at 
the head of the Indian Departitieht (Mr. 
Herties), that we should not hastily pledge 
Ourselves with regdrd to any specific 
course. Bit with regard to that part of 
thé question which does not de id upon 
practical experience and kndiladgd, but 
thore on principle thin detail, I certainly 
do entettain 4 strong opinion a8 to the 
course of policy which it may be désirable 
for Parliatient to pursue; but that ques- 
tion will rest in the hands of Parliaineiit. 
By the reports of the Committees of this 
and the other House of Parliament Hér 
Majesty's Government are réady to 
guided in the course they will pursue; and 
to those Comitiittees must be depiited the 
important task of considering how the 
affairs of Indid shall hereafter be best 
conducted. 

Moved— 

«That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
uire intd the Operation of the Act 3rd & 4th 

illiam IV. Cap. 85, for the better Governnient of 
Her Majesty’s Indian Territories ; and to report 
their Observations thereon.” 


The EAnt of ELLENBOROUGH: My 
Lords, my toblé Friend has deseribed with 
very getiéral correctness the system upon 
which the Government of India is at pré- 
Sent conducted. My noble Friend, at the 
commencement of his speeth, téok o¢tasion 
to correct a very general étror of conithon 
patlance, by which the questioi now be- 

te Parliatnent was described as being a 
question of the “renewal "’ of the East 
India Company’s Chatter. I dm surprised 
that my noblé Friend, enteritig as he aftet- 
wards did with very great cotrectness into 
the relations between: the Court of Diréc- 
tors and the Board of Control, did not also 
avoid the very general error ii common 
parlance, by whith the Company is dé- 
scribe as governing India. In point of 
fact the Company may nominally reign, 
but the Company does not govern India. 
For abotit seventy years the Court of Di- 
rectors have, in point of fact, been no 
more than the Council of the Board of 
Control; and that which Parliaiheiit Has 
now to colisider is, whether it is expedient 
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atill to Golitinue that Parliaiiéntary fiction; 
or whether it may not be better to HHopt # 
mibFé diréet bourse fdr the government of 
fidia. I do fot kiiow whether my noble 
iéiid; Who spoké Uf the eg which 
India had made during the last twenty 
years, has taken into his consideration—he 
certaibly did not advert to it in his speech 
=the very peculiar position in whieh that 
country now stands: The destructidn of 
the Sikh power has altogether changed 
dur positibii in India. Before the destrue- 
tidfi Of that Power we had a great rival, 
and thére was every reasin to expect, at 
no distant period, a miost sérious conflict 
for Buptemacy in India. That rival; how- 
éver, has now been destroyéd,; and we 
— i the position in which Romé stood 
er the déstruction of Carthage, wheii; 
ill fear of rivalry in the field having been 
remdved, those evils began to operate 
Which léd to the destructioh of public 
liberty, to the ruin of the commonwealth; 
ahi to the ultimate annihilation of the 
empire. We have tiow arrived at a po- 
sition in which We cannot with safety go 
beyond our present territorial limits: in- 
déed, in my own opinion we have already 
in Some qtiarters passed those limits. It 
i8 with much regrét that I look to the 
possession of Peshawur and of aty Country 
on the fight bark of the Indus, dbive 
Jabagh, where thé navigatién of the 
Indias from the sei céases. I look also 
With regret upon itost of the dithexations 
Abtained twent years ago from the Coiirt 
Of Ava, with the exception of the aniiex- 
atidti of Arrachn; but of this I ath quite 
suré, that beyoiid otf present territorial 
litiits it Would be the last proof of politi- 
éal ihsahity t6 pasé: My Lords, stich 
being our position, it itiust be observed 
that the daiiget, iti & military empire such 
&& Ours in Tidia is, aid such as it mist 
ever Femain, is gréater far in the statioiar 
than in thé progressive state. I ttow 160 
forward With Apprehéiision to thé danger 
likly td rise from the itisolence of office— 
Whieh éven in my timé 1éd to oie insurrév- 
tidéh—froth disregard sf military dutiés, 
ffoiti the absencé of die consideration for 
thé native officers and troops, atid; abive 
all, fro the forgetfulness of that préeat 
prificiple by whith our Indiaii émpite was 
atqiired, respéct for the religious prejii- 
dices and for the social habits of the ped- 
plé. Thesé aré thé dangers of # statiot- 
ary state, aid ate, in iy Opinion, greater 
far tlith Any danger wé have theoutitéred 
in thé progressive state of the ainple dv- 
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inioh which we ow pdstess if Indi 
y Lords, whe I come to cotisider Wha 

we ahdtild do tbder these circtithstthess,; 

arid what dltération’, if ady; We Should 
maké it thé preset Bystém of thé govern: 
méit of India, I assume; with my tioblé 

Friend, She pdiht as absdlutely settled 

sévehty years ago—tiamely, that the pa 

trddage of India is sévered for tvér frotti 
the Crown. I willingly eqiiiesee if that 
a8 a Settled point, because I believe it to 
bé equally conducive to the — of 
this eduntry ad of India: but; at the 
sare tine; I ain of opinion, and I hope ta 
place before your Lordships the grouids of 
that opitiidn, that rhiuch may Be dine by 

Parliametit for the purpose of improvin 

the adtiinistration of that pattohage: ati 

I will at orice distinctly declaré that in tiy 

dpinion there is no object Patlianient tan 

havé in view 86 ithportant as that of send- 
ing to India the very best pétsdns both for 
the tilitary arid the civil ee tags 
for their character is praéticdlly the Go- 
vernmeént of India. 1 am also willitig to 
admit another bea a thotigh I do 86 
with very considerable Sry cb, nately, 
the necéssity of continuing thé system of 
double government. I do not Approve of 
that system; I sée all its thischiefs; I see 
how directly it leads to delay in the trans: 
action of businéss, océasionally to very 
gredt eiibarrassmeht, and Hécessitily to 
gréat disregird of economy; but; above 
all thése; it involves practically a total ab- 
Bence of all real responsibility oh the pitt 
of the homie aiithbrities. I will only at 
the preséiit momerit touth tipdn thosé or- 
gait changes which it seems to me ex: 
pedistit to introdtice for the ptitposs of 
leading to thé itnproved govérhinent of 

India. I admit that in the coiirée of the 

last twenty yéars mutch hai been dots. 

It would be hard indeed if India alone 

liad not shared in the universal progréss of 

thé world. But imtich remains to be dotie, 

aiid I think riuch might be done by thé im- 
roverétits which I will suggest. Before, 
owever, I touch upon the orgailic chatiges 

I should desire to sée introduced, I will 

shortly state thosé alterations ih thé pfe- 

sént law which I think it would be éxpée- 
dient to introduce, éven if your Lordsh - 

dre prepared to maintaiti the Cotirt of Di- 

rectors and thé Board of Control as they 

now aré; and to conduct the Governnient 
precisely tpon the priticiplés upoti which 
it now rests. I first suggest that it 
would be highly expedient that the Board 
of Control should have the same power over 
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the Home Treasury as it has over the 
Treasury in India. At present the Board 
has no such power. atever informa- 
tion the Board of Control may have with 
respect to any intended misappropriation of 
the public revenue of India, they are power- 
less for the prseres of preventing it. I 
believe that if the Court of Directors were 
to give an order to the Bank to. divide 
among themselves the whole of the balance 
the Company might have there, the Board 
of Control has no power whatever to inter- 
fere to prevent such a division, I will ask 
your Lordships to look at the establishment 
of the East India House, and compare it 
with the establishments of the Crown, either 
with regard to numbers or emoluments. I 
believe the number of persons employed at 
this moment at the East India House is 
equal to the number employed in all the 
departments of all the Secretaries of State; 
and if, moreover, you look at the emolu- 
ments these persons receive, I apprehend 
it will be found that there is a very wide 
space for economical reduction. Such is 
the extravagance of these emoluments, that 
I recollect being told, more than twenty 
years ago, when I first went to the Board 
of Control, that a gentleman, whose only 
recommendation was, that he had written 
some very bad novels, which had failed, 
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been made which were inconsistent with 
that appropriation, and which aceording to 
my understanding of the Act of Parlia- 
ment were clearly illegal. Another altera- 
tion which I think would be productive of 
very great public advantage, would be to 
give to the Crown the absolute power of 
nominating the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Royal army in India, and not merely of the 
Royal army of India, but of the Native ar- 
mies of all the Presidencies. I would give 
the Crown the power of appointing the 
Commanders-in-Chief of both the Royal and 
the Native armies, and I would suggest 
that the Commander-in-Chief should be, 
ex officio, Member of the Council of the Pre- 
sidency in which he shall be. I know of 
one occasion—and there might be many— 
in which the East India Company, by ob- 
jecting’to the appointment of an officer of 
the Native army to be one of the Council, 
had prevented the appointment of the 
officer who had been thought most fit in 
the judgment of the Crown to command 
the army; and that was a power they ought 
not to have. I think this a great scandal 
| and a great abuse, and it fully exemplifies 
the want of judgment and amount of pre- 
judice which often characteris» the pro- 
| ceedings of the Directors. I recollect, too, 
that on another occasion the most extra- 
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but who had a sort of knack for writing, | ordinary representations had been made 
had been employed by the Court, at a| against the appointment of the late Earl 
salary of 2,000. a year, to write the con- | of Dalhousie to the command of the Indian 
troversial letters the Court might have to | army, because, forsooth, the Chairman of 
address to the Board of Control. For my | the Court of Directors, Mr. Astell, took 
part, I was charmed with my correspon- | different view of the noble Lord’s con- 
dent; for such were the literary abilities | duct when Governor of Lower Canada, 
of this gentleman, that his letters, espe- from that which had been taken of it 
cially when altered and amended by the | by Mr. Huskissoa, the Colonial Secre- 
twenty-four other gentlemen, did not in- | tary. Now, as I have said, these repre- 


terpose very great difficulties in the way of 
the person who was called upon to answer 
them. I would further suggest, that the 
audit of the accounts of the East India 
Company should not be entirely dependent 
upon themselves, but that an independent 
Auditor should be appointed by the Crown. 
I see no reason why the officer who holds 
such an important situation should not be 
as independent as the noble Lord who 
is Auditor of the Treasury (Lord Mont- 
eagle). I think the duty of the Auditor 
should be not merely to see that there is 
authority for every payment, but that every 


sentations were not attended to; but I con- 
ceive that these are representations which 
the Court of Directors ought not to have 
power to make. Again, I remember an- 
other occasion on which representations 
were made to me against the appointment 
of a most gallant officer, on the ground 
that he was addicted to habits of drunken- 
ness. It fell tomy duty to inquire into 
the charge; these representations were in- 
vestigated, and proved to be utterly false 
and unfounded, and yet I, as representative 
of the Crown, had to make answer in re- 
ference to these charges preferred by the 








payment is, according to the strict appro-; Charman. Such things, in my opinion, 
priation in the Act of Parliament, an ap-| ought not to be. And further, I think it 
propriation of the revenues of India, for | absolutely necessary, especially under the 
the service of the Government of India, I | present circumstances of India, in order to 
do not hesitate to say, that payments have | insure its safety, that there should be a 


The Earl of Ellenborough 
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very large increase of European troops, 
and a very great diminution of the Native 
forces; that there should be substituted for 
the civil police, which is utterly inefficient, 
a military police, who would perform many 
of the duties now executed by the native 
soldier. It is absolutely necessary that 
the Crown should possess without any con- 
trol on the part of the Board of Directors 


. the unrestricted power of sending out to 


and maintaining in India as many of the 
Royal troops as the Government here shall 
think fit. At present the Crown cannot 
send out more than 20,000 without the 
consent of the Court of Directors; which is 
contrary to reason and to public policy, in- 
asmuch as the Crown is responsible for the 
safety of India, and on the Crown should 
rest the decision as to the number of troops 
requisite to be maintained there, according 
to the exigencies of the public service. 
There are a number of other things which I 
think it advisable to alter in the relations 
between the Court and the Government. I 
think it would be most expedient that the 
Crown should have a negative upon the 
appointment of Members of the Council. 
The present arrangement I do not chal- 
lenge for its correctness; in former times 
it might have been properly made; but I 
do say, that under present circumstances, 
in the altered state of the empire of India, 
it is in my judgment most necessary and 
most expedient that every member of the 
military as well as the civil service, should 
look up to the Crown as the fountain of 
honour and authority. I do not propose 
that any alteration should take place in the 
mode of appointment of the Governor Ge- 
neral, I think that there are practical ad- 
vantages in the present arrangement, by 
which the Court proposes and the Crown 
approves of a Governor General: I think 
that mode of proceeding secures the best 
appointments. There may have been occa- 
sions on which the Government may have 
been somewhat inconveniently pressed by 
the request of one of their own friends, 
whom they felt it inconvenient and dis- 
agreeable to disoblige, for this very ap- 
pointment, while at the same time they 
were reluctant to trust the government of 
India into his hands. On such occasions 
the intervention of the Court of Direc- 
tors may have been most convenient to 
the Government. Seeing, therefore, no 
practical inconvenience arising from the 
sigan arrangement, I should re 
most unwilling to disturb it. But 


have already expressed my opinion, a 
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to that opinion I undoubtedly adhere, that 
after the Governor General has been ap- 
pointed, and not only the Governor Gen- 
eral, but the Governors of the subordinate 
provinces, the Members of the Council, 
and other officers—their continuance in of- 
fice should depend solely upon the Crown, 
I think that we might with great advan- 
tage to the public service, improve the po- 
sition of the Governor General, and increase 
his means of usefulness. It would be a very 
great advantage if the Governor General 
were not dependent upon two masters; 
that he should not be left in the condition 
to be approved of by one, and recalled by 
the other. We might also greatly improve 
his means of public usefulness by improv- 
ing the composition of his Council. In 
that Council there is at present no Member 
from the Bombay, no Member from the 
Madras service; yet acts are daily sent up 
from the Madras and Bombay Presiden- 
cies, for the consideration of the Governor 
General in Council, who alone are endowed 
with legislative power. Many measures 
come, therefore, before the Council, and 
are discussed in total darkness as to their 
merits, in utter ignorance of the wants of 
the different localities, as they have no 
means of obtaining any practical informa- 
tion upon the subject. In my opinion, there- 
fore, it would greatly conduce to the im- 
provement of legislation and to the general 
efficiency of the various measures to be de- 
cided upon, if there were representatives 
from each of these Presidencies in the Coun- 
cil. I do not know that it would be advis- 
able to make any alteration in the present 
practice by which the Governor General 
of India is nominated Governor of Bengal 
at the same time; but I think that often 
the Governor General will speedily discover, 
as I did, that it is highly conducive to the 
due discharge of his public duties to divest 
himself of the Bengal Governorship, and to 
leave the duties to be performed by one of 
his Council. The Governor General, oc- 
eupied with the control of India in all its 
departments, no matter what labour he 
might take upon himself, has not the ne- 
cessary time to devote to the details of the 
government of Bengal; such, at least, is my 
experience. My noble Friend has alluded to 
the provision of the Act of 1833, by which 
an Extraordinary Member of Council was 
appointed. It has always appeared to me 
that a very great practical improvement 
might be made with regard to the Extraor- 
dinary Member of Council. This officer is 
always selected from among the gentlemen 
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f the legal profession, and as such the | glone is responsible for the measures whi 
on eupeintad always eqnrijers a are srtoptes: There ig also pa 

to he sept out to act ag the r| upon w! 


India; he RqOERTORRT, from the day of 

his arrival to the day of his departure, uses 
fis efforts to alter the law, in order to 
obtain the reputation of being a great legis- 
. Now, I must say that the most en- 
hghtened apie pnyer, suddenly thrown 
inte the midst of Calcutta, is not the man 
most qualified ta devise those laws by which 
he people of India are to he girernet 
but by peng that proyision of 1833 in a 
different manner, I think that the Govern- 
ment here may give the greatest assist- 
ance to the Goyernor General. I think the 
ation of g political gentleman to the 
Goan from the grade from which the 
! pier Secretaries of State are generally 
selected, wopld be indeed a most valuable 
pavistance to the Goyernor General and 
oungil. He would be enabled to direct 
his fresh and English mind to a variety of 
subjects pressed upon the attention of the 
Governor General by persons with Indian 
prejudices; and the presence of a person 
with high attainments, with whom the Go- 
yernor General could confidentially consult, 
would be to my mind the greatest possible 
relief. I assure your a Na that there 
was nothing during my government of India 
which bore so heavily upon my mind as 
the fact of my haying no other mind to 
which I could haye recourse. I was forced 
to do everything from my own thought and 
will, without the opportunity of obtaining 


any aid whateyer in the formation of my | 


opinions. Facts might be, but opinions 
gould rarely be, obtained. This it was 
which undoubtedly pressed most heavily 
upon my mind; and there is certainly no- 
thing more ¢aleulated to unnerye a man 
than this constant pressure upon one unas- 
sisted mind. Enlarged as the Council would 
be by the addition of two Members from 
the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, 
I think it would be extremely desirable 
on that account, if no ton general grounds, 
that there should be no ambiguity what- 
ever upon the question whether the Go- 
yernor General was at liberty to overrule 
the opinion of his Couneil. By some 
strained interpretation of the law, the Go- 
yernor General may, I believe, now over- 
rule the decision of his Council; but that is 
@ matter which ought not any longer to 

left in doubt. he Governor General 
should be at liberty upon all occasions to 
exercise that power, should he deem it ad- 
visable; for, after all, the Goyernor General 
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ich a question has raised 
and which ou nt ate bis Re put an 
end to—namely, whether it ig in ve wer 
of the Governor General to leave his Coun- 
ceil and proceed into the interior wil out 
the consent of his Council, and bi ab- 
sent to exercise all the avers which in 
such cireymstances the Goyernor General 
possessed before the Act of 1833. 0 de 

the Act of 1833 it has a done by a Re. 
solution of the Council. There is some donb: 

upon the point. For my own part, I am o 

opinion that the Governor General may 
leave his Council and go inte the proyin- 
ces, and exercise the same authority there 
as was used by Lord Wellesley and others, 
previous to the Act of 1833; but I do not 
think that 9 matter of such extreme im- 
portance should be left under qnestion and 
subject to dispute. Perhaps it may be ad- 
yisable to make a few observations wit 

respect to a question which has been much 
agitaied in India, and which hag been dis- 
cussed at home, namely, the change in the 
seat of Government. I recollect that same 
conyersation took place upon the same sub- 
ject in 1829 and in 1830. It beeame my 
duty then to consider whether any change 
should be introduced, and I recollect per- 
fectly well communicating with the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Wellington), then at 
the head of the Government, upon the sub- 
ject, and I considered the reasoning of the 
noble Duke in fayour of continuing the 
seat of Government where it was unan- 
swerable. I have been asked, ‘‘ Could 
not the Government be conducted from 
Simlah ?”” My answer was, ‘‘ Yes, as the 
Government of Rome was conducted from 
Capri, and with the same results.” My 
Lords, I trust that your Lordships will now 
permit me to revert to a subject touched 
upon by my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Derby). It is @ most important one, 
namely, the constitution of the Court of 
Directors, and the constitution of the Court 
of Proprietors. The number of proprietors 
who have yotes in the Court is 1,800, and 
each represents 1,000]. stock: they repre- 
sent nothing else; they haye no other con- 
nexion with India, and haye no more to do 
with it than the proprietors of Bank or any 
other stock. My noble Friend adverted to 
the number of ladies who were proprietors. 
Now, I have taken some trouble to ex- 
amine into these matters, and I have J 

eertained, by a reference to the East India 
Directory, that out of the whole number 
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of 1,800, there are 385 who have the let- 
ters ‘ W.”” or “S.” appended to their 
names, meaning, of course, ‘ widows” or 
“« spingters. * Teould not but remark oe 
the number of gentlemen of the Jewis 

persuasion who are proprietors, some of 
whom, having purchased stock to 9 gon- 
siderable extent, have four votes gah. 
Thave also endeavoured to find ‘the Pro- 
pectin of persons really connected wit 

India who are proprietors, and I feel satis- 
fied that if I were to rate them at 300, or 
one-sixth of the whole number, I should 
overrate them. Yet this is the proprietary 
to which is iptrnsted the election of the Dj- 
rectors who are to goyern India. Let your 
Lordships consider the composition of this 
proprietary, and how the influence of cer- 
tain families and certain firms predom- 
inates; and your Lordships will see that 
the union of these families and firms can 
practically decide the election of the per- 
son desirous to be a Director. The con- 
stituency is so numerous and so scattered 
that no person, no matter what his ser- 
vices, desiring to become a Director, can 
obtain 9 seat in the Direction without 
going through the most elaborate and the 
most painful personal canvass: he must 
solicit for seven or eight years before he 
can be elected, and must undergo one or 
two or more defeats. I remember, upon 
one occasion, remonstrating with a friend 
of mine who had already suffered two de- 
feats, and asking him what madness could 
induce him to goon? The answer which 
I received contained the whole secret of 
these transactions. ‘‘ My friends,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ who have lent me their interest, and 
have been supporting me so long, expect 
me to go on, in order that they may reap 
the reward of their long adherence to me, 
and I should not be acting fairly by them 
if I did not go on.”” In that answer your 
Lordships may see what is the working of 
the system. And what is the result? 
I wish I could think it was that which has 
been painted by my noble Friend. My 
noble Friend stated that twenty-one out of 
the thirty Directors have been distinguish- 
ed in the Indian service. Now, I haye 
been acquainted with the affairs of India 
since 198. My eye has never been o 

the Indian service; I have given all ma 

ters connected with India the deepest and 
the most watchful attention; I have mark- 
ed the names and persons engaged in that 
service more probably than any other per- 
son; and I must say that there are but 
four gentlemen out of the thirty who have 
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any Indian reputatign whatsoever. I do 
not mean to say thes there a9 ne} jen of 
eminent ability 4 the ete 
who having been many years on the Conrt 
ave become, from long experience, yery 
fit persons to haye upon the Direction; but 
pot one of ther bd fit when he was first 
pupetnted 3 an Mi “ere their practical 
tnowlenge may Pe, APINION FAFTIES 
no weight with it in India. ot India they 
knew nothing, and the Board of Control 
cap have no confidence jn the adyice they 
tender, and the result js that Seantarti 
are often adopted which would never haye 
been dreamt of if the Court of Directors 
were composed of persons really cognjsant 
of the affairs of I i Bh venture to 
propose to your Lordghipe that you 8 oul 
consider whether it might not be e ient 
yery patPrinty $8 extend and improve the 
constituency by which shoe are to be 
elected who are to advise the Board of 
Control. I would propose an extension 
and an improvement of the gonstituency, 
for the only reason for which it ought to 
be prugaved- for the improvement of the 
representative. First, however, ] must 
say—indeed, it has heen admitted by my 
noble Friend—that the Court of Diregtors 
of the East India Company—a commercial 
company in a state of suspended animation 
—has no necessary connexion with the 
Government of India. I would willingly 
leave to the present proprietors of East 
India stock the election of the Directors of 
the East India Company, who will have 
the management of their fundg, and the 
payment of the interest upon their stock. 
I would take every necessary precaution 
for the due transmission to England of the 
necessary funds to pay the interest on the 
stock and bonds; but the payment of thos: 
dividends may as well = made at the 
Bank, as the payment of the Three er 
Cents. I, however, think that it ote 
advisable and expedient that there should 
be some body of men of Indian experience 
interposed between the Government of In- 
dia and the Government of England; and 
inasmuch as the proprietors haye ppr- 
chased their stock in the hope of some 
advantage in the shape of patronage, I 
would not deprive them of the power of 
voting in the election of those persons to 
be substituted for the Court of Directors 
as the Council for the Gorerament of India. 
What I should propose is this ; In aititign 
to the proprietors of East Indig stock, 
all officers, civil or military, who have 
served either in the Queen’s of the native 
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army, the Indian navy, or as Judges of 
the Supreme Court of Law, or in the civil 
service of India, for the period of ten years, 
should have a vote in the election of those 

s who are to assist in the govern- 
ment of India. I propose giving to this 
body of persons the designation of the In- 
dian Council, and to leave the relations be- 
tween this Indian Council and its Presi- 
dent, to be nominated by the Crown, as 
they now are between the Court of Di- 
rectors and the Board of Control. The 
persons so elected would be elected by an 
enlarged constituency, and the addition to 
the constituency, I calculate, would be 
equal to the whole number of the present 
electors. I consider that the number of 
retired officers and persons in England en- 
titled to a vote, would, by this means, ren- 
der the constituency just double in amount 
to what it is at present. Would it not 
be a great practical improvement to give 
to the Court a thoroughly Indian character, 
and by so extending the constituency as to 
render impossible the exercise of any in- 
fluence arising from any combination of 
firms and families, to enable those per- 
sons cognisant of the wants and require- 
ments of India, conversant with the people, 
and acquainted with their character, to 
give the benefit of their experience to 
those who were conducting the govern- 
ment of that empire—to enable them 
to give the benefit of that counsel, not 
at the end of seven or eight years’ ha- 
rassing canvass, but whey they had re- 
turned fresh from the country, with all 
their faculties unimpaired, and in the full 
vigour of their health? Another altera- 
tion which I would further propose is, that 
the number of Members of the Council of 
India should not be twenty-four, but should 
be reduced to twelve; not that I mean to 
say that no Council consisting of twenty- 
four persons can by possibility transact 
business, or that no body of men exceed- 
ing twelve can with convenience transact 
business of a highly important, confidential, 
and political character: but I look in this 
alteration for that which I think should be 
the foundation of all our improvements— 
an improvement in the administration of 
patronage. If the patronage were divided 
among twelve individuals instead of being 
distributed among twenty-four, what would 
be the consequence? Your Lordships may 
recollect what was said by Lord Bacon, that 
“charity can hardly water the ground 
where it must first fill a pool.” It is the 
same with patronage. In this case there 
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must be filled, not one pool only, but thirty 
pools, before there could be an overflow of 
patronage to be distributed among those 
who are deserving of it for the services they 
have rendered. Some of those pools are 
very large indeed. I recollect looking over 
a list of persons on whom patronage has 
been bestowed, and I saw the names of four- 
teen gentlemen who all rejoiced in the same 
surname—one somewhat peculiar, and which 
was exactly the same name as that of one 
of the Directors; and I have not the slight- 
est doubt that every one of them is a mem- 
ber of the same family. These fourteen 
persons of the one family had received the 
charity which would otherwise have water- 
ed the ground. It is not only that those 
persons who are entitled to have this pat- 
ronage exercised in their fayour do not ob- 
tain it; but by the present system on which 
it is dispensed, the relations of the thirty 
Directors are scattered over the whole 
face of India, which most materially inter- 
feres with the due exercise of authority 
there. It is to enable those twelve per- 
sons, with this much larger amount of pat- 
ronage, to distribute it among those who 
deserve ‘it, that, among other, reasons, I 
propose the reduction of the number of the 
Court of Directors. I have sometimes read 
in the newspapers accounts of the extra- 
ordinary liberality with which Mr. This or 
Mr. That had conferred a cadetship in his 
patronage upon the son of this or that de- 
serving officer. This instance of a proper 
exercise of patronage is paraded so osten- 
tatiously as to lead to the inference that 
it is an exception to the usual course, and 
not the rule. Now, I have seen a great 
deal of deserving officers, and have often 
heard their complaints, and the expres- 
sion of their utter hopelessness of ob- 
taining the least favour from the Di- 
rectors for the benefit of their fami- 
lies. I know how they have knocked at 
every door in succession, and got a refusal 
from all. I have known them leave India 
in a most desponding state of mind, be- 
cause no provision had been made for their 
children. I recollect a most striking case. 
It is that of an officer who most ably dis- 
tinguished himself in General Sir George 
Pollock’s army. He was an officer on 
whom I felt it my duty, as the Governor 
General of India, to confer every honour 
and reward in my power. I recollect that 
officer coming to me and saying, “‘ I can- 
not get a cadetship for my only son; all 
my desire is to get him into the ser- 
vice; I have made applications to the 
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Directors, but every one of them has been 
in vain; they are all so deeply engaged 
that they cannot assist me, my son will 
now soon be of that age in which he will 
hardly be able to get a commission in the 
Royal Army.”” Such was the case of this 
meritorious officer, I felt it my duty to place 
the case of this young man before my noble 
Friend the noble Duke; and thus the case 
of the son of one of the most deserving 
officers in the Company’s service is at pre- 
sent under the consideration of the noble 
Duke, simply for the purpose of being per. 
mitted to purchase a commission in Her 
Majesty’s service, he having been unable 
to obtain an appointment from any of the 
Directors of the East India Company! 
What were the feelings of the gallant 
father when he saw the gate of honourable 
preferment closed against his son? His 
desire was to send his son to the scene 
in which he himself had acted so long and 
80 meritorious a part; but this he was de- 
barred from doing by the present system of 
the distribution of patronage. I trust that 
the alteration which I propose would ob- 
viate that evil. Again, I would in some 
degree diminish the extent of the patron- 
age. I see no reason whatever why a pro- 
portion of the cadetships, and a proportion 
of the writerships, should not be saleable, 
like commissions in Her Majesty’s Army, 
at a fixed price. I cannot understand why 
a practice should exist by which the whole 
of the aristocracy of England, almost with- 
out exception—I do not mean your Lord- 
ships only, but all persons of the highest 
rank and fortune in the country, who do not 
happen to be acquainted with a Director 
of the East India Company—that they and 
their sons should for ever be excluded from 
the most distinguished service to which any 
young man can aspire to belong. It seems 
to me to be a public wrong, and calculated 
to produce great public mischief. But, 
happen what may, I think it most desi- 
rable that at least one-fourth of the cadet- 
ships and writerships should be disposed of 
by sale at a fixed sum; and whilst upon 
this point I must not omit to say, that I 
think it not only highly expedient, but ab- 
solutely necessary, that the Governor Ge- 
neral should have the power, on assigning 
his reasons, of taking officers from the mili- 
tary service and placing them in the civil 
service of the Company. According to 
the present system, for the purpose of se- 
euring offices to the relatives and friends 
of the Directors, this is not permitted. 
The reason why I think this would be an 
VOL, CXX. [ramp sentzs. ] 
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advisable course is this. The total num- 
ber of all the civil servants in India is 
about 800. Those gentlemen are gene- 
rally the immediate relations and friends 
of the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany. They go to India to rise in suc- 
cession, and at last to exercise the highest 
functions, whatever their fitness, in the 
government of an empire containing, as 
my noble Friend has stated, 150,000,000 
of people. It is contrary to reason that 
these young men so selected should 
be capable of executing those important 
duties. I hold with Lord William Ben- 
tinck, who said that 800 Angels could not 
age the functions of Government in 
ndia under such circumstances. It is 
preposterous. But if the Governor Ge- 
neral had the power of selecting officers 
from the Army to become civil servants, 
he would be able to avail himself not only 
of the services of those 800 persons, but 
of the services of more than 5,000 gentle- 
men, every one of whom would be compe- 
tent to perform the duties required of him 
by the } serrcan thee he having been select- 
ed for his fitness for such an office. Your 
Lordships will no doubt remember that, in 
point of fact, the best administrators of 
government in India have been military 
men who have risen in that country by 
means of having had intrusted to them the 
administration of conquered or ceded terri- 
tories. I do not agree with those who 
think that a portion of the cadetships and 
writerships should be offered as a reward 
to the most distinguished scholars in the 
schools and colleges belonging to the Com- 
any. I say, on this ground, that the 
nowledge acquired from books is of no 
use in India. The giving of those rewards 
to boys in the different schools might be 
of great use to the schools, but it would 
be of great disservice to India. If you 
had to select a boy to lead your troops 
under difficulties, would you take the best 
scholar, the most solitary bookworm in the 
school, or would you not rather choose the 
boy who is the most expert at all manl 
exercises, who is most remarkable for his 
influence over his schoolfellows, and who 
knows best how to manage them? There 
is nothing, I must repeat it, which can 
be learned from books that can qualify 
a man for a situation in India. That 
which is required in India, besides a 
knowledge of languages, is an untiring 
industry and an aptitude for public busi- 
ness, which few merely literary men are 
practically found to possess; but, above 
U 
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all, what is required is that which cannot 
be ered from books—energy, decision 
of ter, and, above all, moral souragy, 
firmness in the face of the public, and a 
determination, happen what mer to do 
his duty at once to the country of his birth, 
and also to the country of his adoption. 
Those are the qualities we want in India; 
but they are not to be met with merely 
among those who most cietingeee them- 
selves at school, I confess I feel a very 
deep interest in the question now before 
your Lordships. I have made India the 
subject of my earliest thoughts, and that 
now for 24 years. I my 6 indeed, say 
that my whole public life has practically 
been devoted to India. My Lords, I must 
tell your Lordships again, that India has 
arrived at a most critical period of its his- 
tory—at one of those periods in the history 
of a State in which it is absolutely neces- 
sary carefully to look back and carefully to 
look forward; to consider what were those 
measures and that policy which had as- 
sisted, or at least had not impeded, her 
progress, and to devise such as are likely 
to be equally efficacious for the purpose of 

reventing her fall. I feel satisfied that it 
is wholly on the spirit in which the Govern- 
ment of India is conducted, on the temper 
in which its power is administered, on the 
consideration with which you treat, not the 
Native Army only, but the whole of the 
native population—that it is on your per- 
severance in and adherence to those prin- 
ciples, and on your attention to the reli- 

ion, and the prejudices, and the social 

bits of the people, by which hitherto 
your Government in India has been per- 
mitted to exist, and that we have conduct- 
ed it to so prosperous an elevation—that 
it is on these principles and this conduct 
alone that that perilous empire can be pre- 
served. A perilous empire, it was called 
by Lord Wellesley at a very early period 
of his acquaintance with India; much more 
perilous is it now. It is not one which has 
its roots in the affections of the people. It 
has not its roots in the perfection of its insti- 
tutions. It exhibits nothing to the people 
which they can understand, or admire, or 
love. I was made deeply sensible of this, even 
under the most favourable eircumstances 
in which that Government eould be pre- 
sented to the natives of India. I do, there- 
fore, entreat my noble Friend, and I en- 
treat your Lordships and the Parliament, 
when considering what should be done in 
this t emergency, and what constitu- 
tion should be given to India for the pur- 
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pose of forming it, if we can, into an in- 
tegral part of the British empire (for I can- 
not bear to consider it possible that Eng- 
land should ever be separated from that 
country; it is not yet separated, and never 
can be, if the same ability be used for pre- 
serving it as was used for obtaining it)— 
—bnt I entreat your Lordships, when con- 
sidering this great question, not to allow 
the mere consideration of conyenience in 
carrying the measure through Parliament, 
or any consideration of matters which 
ought to be below the notice of highminded 
statesmen, dealing with the future hap- 
piness of a great people—I entreat yon 
not to allow any considerations or feelings 
of that kind to prevent you from doing that 
which is just by the people of India, thet 
which is just by the people of England, and 
that which may make our name memorable 
for ever in India, and establish our empire 
in the gratitude and affections of the peo- 
ple of that country for real blessings con- 
ferred, 

On Question, agreed to: The Lords fol- 
lowing were named of the Committee :— 
Ld. Privy Seal, M. Tweedale, M. Lans- 
downe, M. Normandy, E. Graham, E. 
Derby, E, Carlisle, E. Albemarle, E. De 
Le Warr, E. Mansfield, E. Powis, E. 
Grey, E. Harrowby, E. Stradbroke, E. 
Ellenborough, V. Canning, V. Hardinge, 
V. Gough, L. Bp, Oxford, L. Elphinstone, 
L. Colville of Culross, L, Sundridge, L. 
Wodehouse, L. Mont Eagle, L. Colches- 
ter, L. Ashburton, L. Glenelg, L. Stanley 
of Alderley, L. Monteagle of Brandon, L. 
Broughton. 


THE ENDOWMENT OF MAYNOOTH. 

The Eart of ALBEMARLE: My Lords, 
I now beg leave to ask the question of the 
noble Earl the First Lord of the Treasury, 
of which I have given notice—namely, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government con- 
template any change of policy with d 
to the maintenance of the College of May- 
nooth? Your Lordships are doubtless aware 
that the grant to the College of Maynooth 
rests upon an annual vote in the Miscellane- 
ous Estimates, for, I believe, a sum between 
8,0007. and 9,0002., until the year 1845, 
when the annual vote was converted by Act 
of Parliament into a permanent 
of 26,0007. on the Consolidated Fund. 
That measure had its origin with a Govern- 
ment of which the noble Earl now at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government was 
one of the most distinguished Members; 
and I belieye the noble Earl is the only 
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Member of your Lordships’ House, who, 
vate Mocber ot thas: Geral 


ment, is also s Monier of the present 
Cabinet. The subject was yery matu 
po nl at a 
bates upon it occupying fourteen ni 


nights in 
the House of Comtnons, and five tyr ae 
yo rainy House, On the thir 
night of the disenssion in this House, the 
last r upon the question was the 
noble Earl at the head of Her Majeaty’s 


Government, A noble Lord who is since 
dodosscd the aio Bart of Charleville 
had stated that the Goverument, of which 
the noble Earl was a Member, would lose 
his confidence and support, and reminded 
the noble Earl opposite that he (the Earl 
of Charleville) was one of those who had 
to place him in power. And the 
noble Earl opposite, at that time sitting in 
this House onder another title, professed 
the regret which Her Majesty’s {Linisters 
would fool in losing the confidence of those 
who had called them to power, but added 
that that consideration would not weigh so 
much on the minds of the Goyernment as 
the still higher duty which they owed to 
their eountry and their God. [3 Hansard, 
Ixxxi. 105.] The noble Earl closed that 
speech—a speech which occupies ten 
wit. age callin age this House, 
as statesmen and as Christians, to pass 
that measure. I mention these circum- 
stances in order to show to your Lordships 
the deep interest which was at that period 
felt by the noble Earl in the question of 
the grant to Maynooth. Under other cir- 
cumstances I should have thought a ques- 
tion such as that of which I have given 
notice, @ work of supererogation; and it 
would be so now if it were not for the dis- 
trust and suspicion whieh appear to per- 
vade the public mind with regard to the 
uncertainty which characterises almost all 
the measures of the present Government. 
The fact is, my Lords, there seems to be 
a want of fixity of purpose—a want of 
fixed principles. There seems to be a 
tendency to shift off responsibility from 
their own shoulders to appeal to the coun- 
try, and, as it were, actually to court an 
agitation out of doors. It is for these 
reasons, tlien, that I rise to ask the ques- 
tion on the present occasion. But the 
subjeet of the grant to the College of 
Maynooth has of late assumed another 
feature; and perhaps it would have been 
unnecessary for me to put the question if 
it had not heen for the very ambignous and 
aneadidanioes manner ia which a question 
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Catholie constituencies of Ireland with one, 
set of principles; and to the Protestant 
constituencies of England with gnother. 
We have one statement made in one place 
by one Member of the Government, and 
another statement made in another place 
Wy another Member of the Government. 
ere is the Secretary for the ae — 
and what does he say upon the subject of 
Maynooth? I "yy free trade, with 
respect to which Se cotigleteli throws over 
the noble Earl. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech was made on the 1st of April 
to his supporters at Liverpool, and the re- 
rt says—‘t The speaker then referred to 
is yotes on the Maynooth grant, and his 
determination for the future to giye his 
unqualified opposition to any grant to the 
an Church, whensoever, howsoever, 
by whomsoever made.’’ Now, I ask 
the noble Earl, is this the weripr oe a 
subordinate, or an insubordinate o: of 
his Goyernment? Is it a declaration which 
the noble Earl is prepared to support or 
disavow? At any rate, the uncertainty in 
which the subject is involved constitutes, 
in my opinion, sufficient ground for me te 
put the question of which I have given 
notice—‘* Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment contemplate any change of polic 
with regard to the maintenaace fa 
College of Maynooth ?”’ 

The Eant of DERBY : The noble Barl 
will excuse me if I do not follow him in 
all the reasons which he has assigned to 
your Lordships for putting his question— 


if I confine myse to an i 
that question, aa in sta ag 1 your Lore. 
ships that Her Majeaty’s Government has 


ho present intention of proposing te Par- 
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liament any interference with, the Act 
which was for the endowment of 
the College of Maynooth in the year 1845. 
But the noble Earl must allow me to add, 
and I do it with great regret, that the 
course which has been pursued by a large 
body of the people and by a large body of 
the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland, 
and the aggressive attitude which that 
Church has of late years assumed, has 
added materially to the difficulty of defend- 
ing an endowment which was intended for 
the purpose of maintainin e and 
good-will for the purpose of hating the 
clergy of the Church of Rome to the 
State by the ties of gratitude for material 
assistance afforded, of gratitude for good- 
will shown, and binding them by the ties 
of loyalty, contentment, and efulness. 
House adjourned to Monday next. 


—_e 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 2, 1852. 


Minvrzs.] Pustic Buis,—1° Militia; Turn- 
ike Roads (Ireland) ; Commons Inclosure Acts 
xtension. 

2° Repayment of Advances Acts Amendment 
(Ireland) ; Protection of Inventions Act, 1851 
Extension of Term) ; Sheep, &c. Contagious 
isorders Prevention. 

3° Copyright Amendment ; Municipal Corpora- 

tions Acts Amendment. 





THE EARL OF DERBY—EXPLANATION. 
Mr. COBDEN : It will be in the recol- 
lection of the House, Sir, that in the course 
of the remarks made by me in the debate 
which arose on the hon. Member for Bris- 
tol’s Motion respecting the Ballot, in the 
course of some remarks I offered upon the 
subject, I made two quotations of words 
se ween to have been used by the noble 
arl at the head of the Government ; the 
first in 1835, and the other in 1841. I 
have received a letter from the noble Earl 
respecting the quotation of 1835, which, 
with the permission of the House, I will 
“ St. James’s Square, March 31. 

** Sir—I read this morning with no little sur- 
prise a report of your speech of last night, in 
which you appear to have stated that on the 2nd 
of June, 1835, I had declared that ‘ if they had 
the ballot, I, as an English landlord, would not 
only see that my tenant voted, but would see him 
put the ticket in the ballot-box,’ and you proceed 
to argue on the necessity of taking measures to 
sereen the voter, ‘even from the prying eyes of 
Lord Derby.’ The above is the report of the Times. 
The Morning Chronicle gives the same words, but 
adds, as part of my supposed speech, as quoted by 
The Earl of Derby 
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you—‘ I do not mean to say that this would bea 
desirable precaution, or a course bic pot spin 
be adopted by landlords, unless forced to it by ex- 
pediency ; but I, as a landlord, should be driven to 
that expediency, if the ballot were to 
satisfy myself.’ The reports in the Post, 
ing Herald, and Daily News, are substan- 
tially same, and I can, therefore, ha 
doubt that such a statement was made 
the House of Commons, Now, although it 
very easy to answer for every expression 
use of in a speech seventeen years ago, yet the 
sentiments e: are so entirely at variance 
my 
bang , that I felt firmly convi that you must 
ve made the statement under some extraor- 
dinary misapprehension ; but, having here the 
Mirror of Parliamert, which at that time was con- 
sidered the most accurate report of the debates *, I 
turned to the debate in question, of which your 
h gave me the date. I had been describing 
the practical working of the ballot in America, 
which I had seen with my own eyes, and the means 
resorted to for defeating its operation ; and I went 
on to say, ‘ I have no doubt that, if the ballot were 
adopted in England, a landlord determined to ex- 
ercise his powers oppressively might declare that 
he would not be satisfied unless he saw with his 
own eyes voters put their tickets into the balloting- 
box. [An Hon. Member: No, no!] Let not 
the hon. Member who calls ‘ No’ misunderstand 
me. I donot say that would be a desirable course 
to pursue ; but if you drive men to expedients in 
order to ascertain how persons vote, I show you 
by what means they have it in their power to vote 
so as to defeat your object, if they think fit to use 
those means,” 

“T am sure, Sir, that you will see that the above 
quotation, taken from the most authentic report of 
the day, is so far from bearing out the imputation 
which you have thought yourself justified in cast- 
ing upon me, that I characterise the course which 
you would have it sup I was myself 
to adopt, as that of ‘a landlord determined to exer- 
cise his powers oppressively,’ a character which I 
hope and believe has never attached to me, 

“* Having made this statement, I leave it to you 
to act as you may think that justice and honour 
demand.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


“ Dens. 
“ Richard Cobden, Esq., M. P.” 


This letter was despatched yesterday morn- 
ing, but some delay occurred before it 
reached my hands. It was addressed to 
me at the Reform Club, where I do not go 
every day—not oftener perhaps than once 
a week, and, not having called there since 
it was delivered, it followed me to the 
House last night, and was delivered to me 
after the meeting of the House. I imme- 
diately sent Lord Derby a note, dated five 
o'clock, in the following terms :— 


** House of Commons, 5 o’Clock, April 1. 
‘* My Lord—Your Lordship’s letter has just 
reached me here. I should deeply regret to have 
misrepresented your expen, 1t can plead, in 
justification, that I quoted them from Hansard, the 
most authentic record of our Parli 
cussions. I hasten to say that, if you will give 
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me authority for stating that the report of your 
Lordship’s speech in that work is incorrect, and 


in my place in the House of Commons ;—and I am, 
my Lord, your obedient servant, 
“ R, Cospen. 


“ Right Hon. Earl of Derby, &c.” 


This morning I received another letter from 
the Earl of Derby, which is as follows :— 


“ St. James’s Square, Thursday Night. 

“ Sir—I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter, dated 5 p. m. this evening, 
from the House of Commons, in answer to mine 
of yesterday morning, which appears only then 
to have reached you. In reply, I beg to say 
that if you will do me the favour of rp: 
my letter of yesterday, you will see that I 
e my conviction that the report from 
which you quoted my speech of June, 1835, was 
erroneous, the grounds of that conviction, and the 
confirmation which it subsequently received from 
an examination of the only contemporaneous re- 

rt in my ion of what I really said. The 

irror of Parliament had then been recently esta- 
blished in consequence of the extreme inaccuracy 
of Hansard’s id : and so long as it conti- 
tinued, it was, I have no hesitation in saying, by 
far the most accurate record of Parliamentary 
ings*. I rely on its accuracy in the pre- 
sent instance, not. only on account of its general 
character, but because if is in accordance, as the 
report in Hansard is at variance, with all the 
opinions I have ever entertained and acted upon ; 
and I think, if you will do me the honour of com- 
paring the two reports, you will have no difficulty 
yourself in deciding which of the two bears in- 
trinsic marks of the greater accuracy. Ihave to 
uest that your explanation may not be delayed, 
as I see that your unintentionally erroneous state- 
ment has already been the subject of comment, 
injurious to me, in many leading articles of the 
public press. 
“ T think it right to add that Mr. Walpole is in 
ion of the correspondence which has passed 
ween us, including this letter—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, “ Dersy. 

“R,. Cobden, Esq., M.P.” 


Now Sir, whilst I am most anxious to 
do justice to a political opponent, I am not 
unnaturally desirous that I should not 
suffer from injustice myself. The House 
will observe that the noble Earl does not 
bring any charge against me of having 
made an unfounded statement, or of having 
made an erroneous quotation from his 
speech as it is reported in Hansard. We 
are in the habit in this House of bring- 
ing up against each other extracts from 
the reports of the debates given in that 
work; and I was not aware when I cited 
these passages from the noble Earl’s speech 
that there was any other authentic record 
besides Hansard of the proceedings of 
this House in 1835. I was aware that 
the Mirror of Parliament had been in 
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existence for a few years, but it did not 
oceur to me that it was in existence at the 
period to which I refer. I will read to 


correction | you the of the noble Earl’s s 
as re} sod tn beth oka: [ Ories of “No 


vba br passage is very short, and I 
ave no desire to trespass at any length on 
your attention. The passage in Hansord 
is as follows :— 


“He would now come back to what his noble 
Friend (Lord J. Russell) said about trusting in the 
forbearance of landlords, and upon that point he 
agreed with his noble Friend. If they had the 
ballot, he would say, as a landlord, that 
not only see whether the elector dependent on 
him voted, but he would see him put the ticket 
into the balloting urn. He did not mean to say 
that that was a desirable course of 
a course that Se ee by 
unless forced to it by expediency ; but he, as a 
landlord, would be driven to that expediency if 
Se cans eee 
se tag 


i 


And now I will read the same passage, as 
reported in the Mirror of Parliament: — 


“T have no doubt that if the ballot were adopted 
in England, a landlord determined to exercise his 


voters put their tickets into the ballot box. [An 
Hon. ber: No, no!] Let not the hon. 
Member who calls ‘No’ misunderstand me. I 
do not say that would be a desirable course to 
pursue ; but if you drive men to ts in 
order to ascertain how persons vote, I will show 
you by what means they have it in their power to 
vote so as to defeat your object, if they think fit 
to use those means.” 


The House cannot fail to perceive that 
there is all the difference in the world be- 
tween these two statements. In Han- 
sard the noble Lord is made to say that 
some imaginary landlord, supposed to have 
& propensity to oppression, might under 
certain circumstances pursue a certain 
course. [ Cries of ‘No, no! In the Mir- 
ror of Parliament.”"} Yes—in the Mir- 
ror of Parliament the noble Lord is 
made to say that some imaginary landlord, 
supposed to be disposed to oppression, 
might, under certain circumstances, pursue 
@ certain course. Whereas in Hansard, 
the noble Lord is made to say that he 
would pursue that course himself. Sir, I 
can have no hesitation in aceepting as per- 
fectly satisfactory the explanations of the 
noble Lord, and in giviug him, without re- 
serve, the full benefit of the interpretation 
which is placed upon his words, not only 
by the noble Lord himself, but also by the 
Mirror of Parliament. 1, of course, 
feel bound to withdraw fully and most 
entirely the comments ol strictures 
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which I made in reference to the senti- 
meénts attributed to the noblé Lord; only 
transferring such étrietures, comments, 
and animadversions to those im 
latidlords whom the noble Lord had in his 
— eye when he niade his speech of 
18395. 
Mr: WALPOLE: Sir, I may be per- 
mitted to say that the frank and handsome 
explanation which the hon. Gentleman has 
just offered, is; I can assure him, as satis- 
factory to the Government as I have no 
dotbt it is to the entiré House. I dm 
gure, Sir, that the House and country will 
feel that the imputation which has rested 
for a few days upon my noble Friend, is as 
iticonsiatetit with the feal facts of the case 
—how that thése facts ate correctly as- 
ertained—as it must always have been 
supposed to be from his untarnished repu- 
tation and unblemished honour. 





[* These, we are happy to say, must be 
understood as his Lordship’s individual 
opine dnly, and wete not éntértained 
at the time by the majority of Parliamen- 
tary men, e.g. the then Prime Minister, 
Sir Robert Peel (see Vol. xxvi. 961). 

The Mirror of Parliament was estab- 
lished i 1828; and during the earlier 
yeers of its existence was well done. The 

ditor took the ordinary course of offering 
to his patrons the means of revising the 
reports of their speeches; and to the extent 
to which they did so, the reports of that 
work have great value: Mr. Hansard, at 
the same time, had the same arrangements 
which, in fact, had existed from the com- 
mencement of the work in 1805;—and the 
extent to which his offers were accepted, 
was; both from old connexion and from the 
stable reputation of the work, very great ; 
nor was tliis confined to those who were 
peculiarly friendly to him—many of those 
who revised the reports of the Mirror, 
availing theméelves of Mr. Hansard’s re- 
ports also. The great extent to which 
this was done was so well known and felt, 
that it Was soon apparent that the Mirror 
of Parliament would prove of the lesser 
valié as an authority; it consequently 
underwent several changes not character- 
istic of @ permanent publication; public 
support was gradually withheld, and it was 
= at the close of the Session of 

Up to this tinie, by an oversight grow- 
ing out of long usage, no record was kept 
by Mt. Hansard of the speeches which 
had received revision. But in 1841 a sys- 


ry | was soon seen would 
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tem was established for the purpose of 


gulating thé printing and other me 

oa ciencoenalh tt Wick. Yee 

@ very interest- 
ing docamen jy; # columnar Diary 
of — 

1. The speeches of the Members which 
it was intended to submit to revision ; 

2. Of the subject of the debate; 

3. Of the datés of forwarditig the proofs 
of speeches, and the date of their return 
revised ; 

4; Any remarks whieh imight be ne- 


céssary. 

From this Diary the following statistics 
have béen gathered—suflicient to prove, 
beyond gage that there is no 
root évén for individual opinion as to the 
value of Hansard as a tecord of thé Spoken 
Proceedings of the Parliament :— 


Session. 






sent out. revised. 
1841. s.sis DIG casi 282 
1842 sisi 520. isis 837 
1848.48 BAB ssa 893 
1844 ....46 i mislaid. 
1845... 686 isis 618 
1846) sisu. 442 8 
BAT iseiss G06 ):s..50 
1848 ii..4 FID = ssavax 459 
1849 i.e QO: ices; 4 
1850 wu TTD = sscsa 502 
1851 FBT sia 514] 





PUBLIC BUSINESS—DISSOLUTION OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

On the Motion that the House at its 
rising adjourn to Monday next: 
Mk. MILNER GIBSON said, he thought 
that the right hon, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should make seme announce- 
mént of the manner in whith he 
to proteed with the busitiéss re the 
House after the Easter vacation, ard he 
wished the Militia Bill to be postponed 
beyond the first day of meeting after the 
holydays. 
he CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that on movirig the adjourn- 
ment of the House for the holydays; he 
would state the arra t which he 
proposed the House should adopt with 
respect to publie business. The Govern- 
ment Was anxious to expedite the public 
business as much as ible. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, the Militia Bill was 
too iniportant a measure to be 
with on the first day after the 
when a numerous attendance of Members 
could scarcely be OP : 

The CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER said, that to meet the wishes of 
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hon. Members then, he would fix the 
second reading of the Militia Bill for 
Friday, the 23rd of April. 

Loxp JOHN RUSSELL: Bir, I thitkk, 
with the right hon. Gentleman, that the 


business of the House otight to be ékpe- | é 


dited, and I have no objection to the f 
mement of the Militia Bill to the 

instant, ided that, if it be then read a 
second timé, the Government proceed with 
the measure without delay. While on this 
subjéct 1 am desitous of addressing a few 
words to thé House on a matter connected 
with it. Much apprehension has existed 
in the public mind during the last few 
days from a belief that some circumstance 
has arisen to alter the intention of the 
Govertiinient to advise a dissoltfition of Par- 
Tiamént a8 soon as the state of public 
busiiiess would permit that coursé to be 
adopted. I will not particularly advert to 
the cireumstances under which that appre- 
Kension lias arisen. I feel the ineon- 
venience of adverting to words supposed 
to havé passed in a coriversation else- 
where, at which no Members of this House 
itiay have been present. At the same 
time, I think it desirable that before we 
énter into Conimittee of Supply on Mon- 
day, some explanation or statement on the 
stibject should be made by the Govern- 
ment. I feel myself the more botifid to 
réquire this coutse to be taken, because, 
relying on the accuracy of reports of what 
had passed in another place on a fottier 
occasion, and being assured by many noble 
friends of mine that what they had heard 
was pérfectly satisfactory to them, I ad- 
vised those with whom I act on this side 
of the House not to do anything which 
wotlld have the effect of postponing or 
delaying the Supplies, but to proceed at 
once to Yote the money for the Estimates. 
This side of thé House certainly complied 
with that request most cheerfully, and no 
less than 14,000,000/. has been voted with 
a rapidity ster without @ precedent— 
the Hoiise being induced to do so by the 
assurance, which I must suppose appeared 
to them satisfactory, that thé immediate 
measures before Parliament would be ex- 
pedited as much as possible, and that the 
present Parliament would not be called 
upon to consider any other measures than 
such as were ntly necessary for the 
Government of the country. I feel that 
I am responsible to many Membets for 
having recommended that course, and, 
without further adyerting to the cireuth- 
stances which may have given rise to any 
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misunderstanding now existing in the pub- 
lie mind, I cannot refrain from éxpressi 
& hope that, on Monday evening, before 
going into Committee of 8 wé shall 
we such a statement as put us in 
com possession of the ititentiotis of 
the Government. 
The CHANCELLOR or THz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I have no wish to interfere 
with any disctission which the Hotise may 
legitimately think fit t6 entertain with re- 
spect to the conduct of Govérnment on 
going into Committee of Supply on Mon- 
ay next; bit, as I have no that 
afiy misconception on this important sub- 
ject should unnecessarily remain inti! Mon- 
day, perhaps the House will allow me now 
to make some observations on what has 
fallen from the noble Lord ite. TI en- 
tirely agree with the noble Lord that it is 
most inconvenient to have controversies in 
one House respecting the exact meaning 
of expressions reported to have been used 
in the other; but, having necessarily, from 
my position, an intimaté and coimplete ac- 
uaifitancé with the views and ieee of 
the noble Lord the First Minister of the 
Crown with respect to the subjeét to which 
the noble Lord has referred, 1 have no he- 
sitation in saying—without waiting till 
Monday—that very great misconception 
has existed within the last two or three 
days with respect to the intentions of the 
First Minister of the Crown, and that the 
noble Earl at the head of the Government 
never interided in any Way to cotivey to 
the Parliamerit or the country the impres- 
sion that his opinion on the subject of the 
dissolution of Parliament was in the least 
degree changed, It is not im the slightest 
degree changed. It is the itteiition of the 
Government—as it was the intention of the 
Governinent—so soon as thise measutes 
ate passed which we deem necessary for 
the service of Her Majesty, atid for the se- 
curity and good government of her realm, 
humbly to cotinsel Her Majesty to dissolve 
the existing Parliament; and wé shall take 
this course, also, with the full inténtion of 
recommending Her Majesty to meet Her 
new Parliament in the course of the prée- 
sent year, under circumstances which will 
afford it an ample and complete Spporsuaity 
of déciding on the character and policy of 
the existing Government. In saying that, 
I think I have said all that the Government 
can say. We have never for a moment 
| ene of faltered eteis oes As 
Government ing itself to re- 
cba a Ginielibid a6 4 acsiees and 
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specific period, it is a course which I think 
no Member of this House, which I am sure 
no person who has ever been in the service 
of the Crown, will call for. I cannot be- 
lieve that the noble Lord will demand such 
@ pledge from us. It is impossible for 
us to name a particular hour, day, week, 
or even month, when the dissolution will 
take place: circumstances might occur to 
render it most impolitic, if not impossible, 
to dissolve Parliament at any period which 
might be named. All I can say is, that 
so soon as such business as we deem abso- 
lutely necessary and indispensable shall be 
transacted, we will humbly recommend Her 
Majesty to dissolve Parliament; and, in 
order to prevent any misconception, I will 
add, with the full intention of advising Her 
Majesty to summon Her new Parliament in 
the course of the present year—I mean for 
a bond fide sitting—in which the policy of 
the Government may be decided on. I am 
now only repeating what I intended to 
convey to the House before, and what, I 
am sure, it was the intention of the First 
Minister of the Crown to convey by his 
communications in another place. These 
are the imtentions which we have always 
had; and it is unnecessary for me, after 
the declaration I have made, to assure the 
House that we will endeavour loyally to 
fulfil them. 

Mr. HUME said, that there was one 
thing required in order to give satisfac- 
tion to all parties, and that was a state- 
ment of what those measures were which 
the Government thought necessary. He 
must state to the right hon. Gentleman 
that an idea prevailed that there existed 
an unwillingness to give that information 
to which he thought the House, under the 
circumstances, was entitled. Though, when 
first assuming power, the Government 
might not have been able to state what 
those necessary measures were, surely after 
this lapse of time the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, and the rest of 
the Cabinet, must have made up their 
minds on the subject. 

House at rising to adjourn till Monday 
next. 


HARWICH BOROUGH. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, when he 
gave notice of his Motion for issuing the 
writ for Harwich on the previous evening, 
it appeared to him that it was one which 
was generally acceptable to hon. Members 
on his own side of the House; but he had 
‘since been given to understand that oppo- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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sition would be offered to him, not from the 
Ministerial, but from his own side of the 
House. On the previous evening he had had 
the honour of supporting the Motion of his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Westminster (Sir De L. Evans) fir an in- 
uiry into the misdeeds of the borough of 
Harwich, The Government had thought 
pve to oppose that inquiry; and the right 

on, Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Home Department stated reasons why that 
inquiry should be resisted, adding that it 
was not his intention to allow a writ to 
issue for the borough of Harwich, as this 
Parliament was on the eve of a dissolution. 
He (Mr. T. Duncombe) had objected to 
this course; he had said that there never 
was anything more unconstitutional, or 
unprecedented, and he had maintained 
that the House was bound either to insti- 
tute an inquiry into the alleged corruption 
of this borough, or else not to sus the 
issue of a writ for a new election. There 
was a difficulty in suspending the writ at 
all, for this reason, that the Committee 
had not made any report of corruption 
against Harwich, but had declared the 
election void in consequence of the return- 
ing officer having closed the poll before 
the time allowed by law. He was fully 
convinced that this borough was a nest 
and hotbed of corruption, but that was no 
reason why they should establish the most 
dangerous doctrine that a Minister of the 
Crown could, upon any occasion he thought 
prer say, ‘such or such a place shall 

ave no representative,’ at a time when 
no inquiry was pending. If this were done 
in one case, it might be done in another. 
Upon this ground he (Mr. T. Duncombe) 
said that if they refused the inquiry moved 
by the hon. and gallant Member for West- 
minster, a writ should at once be issued. 
How was the approaching dissolution to 
take place? It was not to take place in 
consequence of this Parliament running its 
natural course, but in consequence of the 
advice that was to be given by the Prime 
Minister of the Crown. And were they to 
suspend the issue of a new writ because 
certain advice, which nobody knew whether 
it was to be given in May, or June, or 
July, was to be offered at some time or 
another to the Crown by the Prime Minis- 
ter? . It was true that the right hon, Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary afterwards, in 
the course of the debate, had said that he 
had another reason for refusing to allow a 
writ to issue. It was this—that if he pro- 


posed the issuing of the writ, it would be 
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said that the Government had rvaager ys 
the borough, and that a su 
Fata was about to eye ecion for 
it. Now it must. be admitted that there 
was a delicacy, and punctiliousness, and 
scrupulosity about this reason of the right 
hon. Gentleman, such as he (Mr. T. Dun- 
combe) had never before witnessed; and 
he only hoped that the wear and tear of 
official life would not remove such honour- 
able feelings from the mind of the i 
hon. Gentleman. He (Mr. T. Duncombe) 
could not understand upon what grounds 
they had the right to suspend the issuing 
of this writ, and he hoped that the House 
would not deprive even the borough of 
Harwich, with all its delinquencies, of its 
constitutional rights. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

‘** That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown, to make out a new Writ 
for the electing of a B to serve in this pre- 
sent Parliament for the Borough of Harwich, in 
the room of Robert Wigram Crawford, esquire, 
whose Election has been determined to be void.” 


Mr. BOUVERIE said, he begged to 
move as an Amendment that ho writ should 
issue during this Session of Parliament 
for the borough of Harwich. He agreed 
with his hon. Friend the Member for Fins- 
bury (Mr. T. Duncombe), that Harwich was 
a rotten nest of corruption, and it was upon 
that ground that he ealled ae the House 
not to encourage corruption by issuing an- 
other writ for this borough. It had been 
said that there were only two courses 
which could be pursued on the present oc- 
casion: either to institute an inquiry, or to 
issue a writ. But he (Mr. Bouverie) would 
affirm that in this, as in other cases, one 
of three courses might be adopted, and that 
they might either determine to issue the 
writ, or to suspend the issue, or to insti- 
tute an inquiry. They all knew what had 
been disclosed. on the Committee, with re- 
spect to Harwich in 1841, and that a com- 
promise had been effected with reference 
to the return for that borough, with the 
view of screening the Members who were 
returned at that election. Had there been 
any reason to suppose that since 1841 the 
state of things had in the least degree im- 
proved? Far from it. In 1847 there was 
another election, and in reference to the 
candidates returned at that time a Com- 
mittee of that House had declared that Mr. 
John Attwood had been guilty of bribery 
by means of his agents. It was alleged in 


extenuation of the sins of this borough, 
that two elections had occurred there since 
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trough was a sink of corruption. 
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1847, and that there was no 
bery having been resorted to at either of 
them; but it seemed to him 

ed. no fresh evidence to s 


Bouverie) had voted with the hon. 
lant Member for Westminster (Sir De L. 
Evans) for an inquiry into the i 
that were alleged to exist in Harwich; but 
the House had refused to t that in- 
quiry. And now his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Finsbury, with the zeal for logi 
which always distinguished him, said that 
they must issue a writ for a new election. 
Upon this point he (Mr. Bouverie) joined 
issue with his hon. Friend, and he would 
say that it was an old constitutional prac- 
tice that the writ should be suspended in 
eases where bribery was suspected, and 
that not in one Session only, but in some 
cases from Session to Session, In the 
year 1700 it was ordered that no writ 
should issue for Winchilsea. In the same 
year a similar order was made with respect 
to Great Grimsby, and the same course 
was at different succeeding times taken 
with respect to New Shoreham, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and other places. He thought 
that the corruption which existed at Har- 
wich would justify them in resorting to the 
old pet Rn rule of withholding the 
writ. Before two or three months 

there must be a new election, and what 
would be the consequence of that with re- 
ference to this borough? Why, that there 
would be no appropriate remedy. in case of 
corruption at an immediate election. If a 
writ were now issued, the most gross and 
beastly corruption might be practised, but 
there would be no mode of ascertaining the 
fact, because it was morally certain that 
Parliament would be dissolved before any 
inquiry could take place. But if the House 
now suspended the writ, the electors would 
have an opportunity at the next general 
election of showing that they had aban- 
doned the malpractices of which they bad 
been guilty. 

Amendment proposed— 

“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add. the words 
‘ no warrant do issue this Session of Parliament 
for any new Writ for the Borough of Harwich,’ 
instead thereof.” 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be be left out stand part of the Question.”’ 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he coin- 
cided with the hon. Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. T. Duncombe) in thinking that the 
writ for the borough of Harwich ought at 





Havtch 


ote to issue. As to the Amendment of 
the lion. Member for Kilmariiock (Mr. 
oar ¢ must express his entire dis- 
4 PF of it. If constituencies were 
th to be disfranchised—if any constita- 
xy was to be so treated upon a ch 

of co! ion, where Was such & system to 
end? — the ohare made by Mr. 
C , hori. Gentlemen opposite seemed 
othe vis most morbid sensibility regard- 
ing corruption. ery tee knowing what 

place throughout the kingdom, it was 
most unfair that they should single out a 
sinall borough like Harwich, and visit it 
with the penalty of disfranchisement—that 
was a proceeding most inconsistent and 
unjust. If they lobked back a little, they 
would find that it was not in small boroughs 
alone that corruption prevailed—he would 
refer them to former elections in the City 
of London itself. Look at Greenwich. 
Why, it was proved before a County Court 
that Alderman Salomons had given direct 
orders for a large expenditure on the part 
of certain agents and publicans; this was 
proved before the County Court, but Alder- 
tan Salomons escaped payment of those 
charges, on the ground that they were 
illégal, and in contravention of the Act to 
Repress Bribery, Corruption, and Treating. 
If they were to make the case of Harwich 
& precedent to bé rigorously adhered to, 
then they ought to inquire into half the 
Onstituenties in the kingdom, They con- 
stantly heard it stated that the Members 
on his side of the House obtained their 
seats by more corrupt means than those 
on the other. Now, that he emphatically 
detied. He could state, from his own 
knowledge, that if an inquiry were made 
into all the constituencies in the kingdom, 
his side of the House would be found to 
contrast most favourably with the other. 
Bribery was unusual in counties—it was, 
indeed, very seldom practicable. It was 
further alleged that tenant-farmers were 
frequently obliged to vote against their 
inclination. The fact was otherwise, and 
he would not advise any sét of men to go 
to the country upon such a supposition. 
The tenant-farmers felt what they expres- 
sed, and wotild vote as they spoke and felt 
—any party of landowners who went to 
the country upon any other belief would go 
upon a most perilous adventure, and might 
be certain of their fate, The imputations 
east upon farmers, that ae! were the 
mere tools and agents of landlords, was a 
calumny and 4 libel on them. He trusted 
the House would not accede to the Amiend- 


Mr. Newdegate 
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ment of the hon. Member for Kilmarnock 

—that they would not adopt so wneonsti: 

tutional a course as to devide by 4 niére 

thajority of that Housé upon a great con: 

stitutional question, sétting law and privi- 
at defiance. 

Sm Dz LACY EVANS said, the hon. 
Gentleman had complaitied of a sort of 
morbid feng breed pe been shown 
by that House with to corruption; 
but, considering that & Bill had been 
brought forward by the Govertitient of 
which he was a supporter for the é 8 
purpose of enactitig provisions to put down 
corruption, sith a So a on his part was 
rather strange. He (Sit De L. Evans) had 
stated in his remarks, on a former evening, 
that there were particular cireunistances 
connected with this borough that made it 
conspicuous above all other eotrupt bo- 
soukhe tn this country, and that there was 
stronger f against it than there was 
against St. Albans and Sudbury, for that 
two Committees had found it guilty of cor- 
ruption. He had offered the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, that if 
he would point out any other borough 
equally corrupt, he (Sir De L. Evans) 
would withdraw his Motion; but not one 
syllable had the right hon. Gentlenian said 
in answer. Under these citcumstances he 
must oppose the issuing of this writ. 

Mr. KER SEYMER said, hé had been 
Chairman of the Harwich Election Com- 
mittee, and must say that, after a long 
scrutiny, the Committee were of opinion 
that general corruption had not prevailed 
at that election. The House must well 
know that allegations in an election peti- 
tion ought not to be considered as evidence, 
and he would further remark, that if the 
principle of condonation were ever to be 
admitted, Harwich had aniply condoted 
whatever offences it had been guilty of. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that in 1842 he 
had moved for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to inquire into certain matters con- 
nected with Harwich, when it was proved 
that money had been spent in the borough 
in a wholesale manner. When the inquiries 
of that Committee were closed, he had 
come before the House, and had moved 
that no writ should issue for Harwich, but 
that Motion was negatived by the House. 
Ten years had now elapsed since that time; 
much bribery a have taken place 
during that period, but none had been 
proved, and the House was now asked to 
do that which, when he had asked it, at a 
time that the inquiry was fresh, and the 
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rough ¢ 
ine BRIGHT begged to remind his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Roebuck) of 
the Resolation of the Committee of 1847; 
referred to by the hon: Member for Kil- 
imarnock (Mr; Bouverie), which declared 
that at that election Mr. Attwood had been, 
by his agents, guilty of bribery: It ap- 
peared that there was soniething like lo- 
= sequence in the argument of the hon. 

ember for Finsbury (Mr. T. Duncombe), 
that the House, having refused an inquiry 
into the state of the borough, was bound 
to issue the writ. But there were two 
kinds of punishment which Parliament had 
power to inflict upon offending borouglhis. 
The one was, an inquiry with a view to 
disfranchisement, which might be termed 
eapital punishnient. The other was the 
minor punishment of the suspension of the 
writ. hey were now approaching the ter- 
minstion of the present Parliament; and if 
any malpractices should take place at an 
éleetion for Harwich, consequent upon 4 
writ now issued, it would be impossible for 
this Parliainent to punish it in any way. 
He therefore proposed that the House 
should not make itself responsible for issu- 
ing any writ now; but that it should allow 
Harwich to exercise its privilege at fhe 
general election of returning Members to 
that House. 

Sm ROBERT H. INGLIS said; that 
the hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Bright) had stated that Parliament had 
two punishments to inflict upon offending 
borpughs. Who denied it? The question 
really was, not whether Parliament might 
infliet either punishment, but whether that 
House would think fit to inflict either in 
the present case, There was no doctrine 
more clear than this, that whenever a va- 
eanoy occurred, it was the duty of the ro- 
maining Members of that House to supply 
it; Exceptions might occur, and if a Com- 
mittee made a Special Report; upon that 
Special Report the House might act: But 

there a Special Report in this ease ? 
There had been two elections at Harwich 
sinee 1848, and had it been alleged in 
either case that there had been such bri- 
bery aé to justify that House, without the 
encouragement of a Special Report of any 


Committee, in recommending a measure 80 
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severe as the disfranchisement of Harwich 


6|—for disfranchisement it was, in faet; if 
-| they continued to 


: the writ? If 
once the principle was got rid of, that 
Members of Parliament were eletted y 
their constituencies éx debito justitia, 
would be absolutely in the power of a ty- 
rant majori . ee 
selves ther of their opponents: 
Mr. COBBOLD said, that he had been 
a voter at the last three eléctions for Har- 
wich, and he would undertake to say that 
there was no d whatever for the 
sweeping allegations that had been made 
ing bribery at those elections. 
np JOHN RUSSELL said; he did 
not concur with his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxfofd in think- 
ing that the Amendment proposed by the 
hon. Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Beute- 
rie) would be an unparliamentary proceed- 
ing, or that it w be a precédent that 
would give an undue power to a tyrannical 
majority. The power of suspending a 
writ had beer used by that House from 
time to time since the year 1696, when he 
believed the earliest ent of this kind 
was established. ith , however, 
to this particular instance, he owned that 
there was much more doubt as to the dis- 
cretion of exercising this power. He ¢on- 
sidered that the House having chosen, on 
the last oecasion when the seat for Har- 
wich was declared void, to suspend the is- 
suing of the writ from the month of July 
last to the present April, there could be no 
reason for it to alter its course. His hon. 
Friend (Sir R. Inglis), appeared to think 
that the House had been im error all that 
time, and ought now to make haste to get 
out of it. Now he (Lord J; Russell), when 
he was at the head of the Government, 
certainly could not agree in that view, and 
having consulted with his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Northumberland (Sir G. 
Grey), they determined that, if a new writ 
for Harwich was oe pees to be issued, 
re should oppose that Motion. He (Lord 
J. Russell) had seen no reason for changing 
the opinion he had formed; or the eourse 
he had decided upon taking. Nevertheless, 
it would seem that the last two elections 
for Harwich made this a peculiar case; and 
he thought the opinion of the House ap- 
peared now to be in favour of issuing the 
writ. If, however, his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Bouverie) chose to divide the House, he 
(Lord J. Russell) must certainly divide 
with him; buat he would rather suggest to 
his hon. Friend that it would be better 
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not to divide, but to allow the writ to 


issue. 

Mr. HUME thought there had been as 
much bribery at the last two elections for 
Harwich as at any former election; and 
charges of bribery had been brought against 
the sitting Members, which charges, how- 
ever, were not gone into, because the re- 
turn was declared null upon some. other 
preliminary allegation—such, for instance, 
as when Mr. Prinsep’s seat was declared 
void on the ground that he did not pos- 
sess the requisite property qualification. 
He should support the Amendment, be- 
cause he thought the suspension of the 
writ a mode of punishing the borough for 
its corruption. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), who was 
a high Parliamentary authority, stated that 
there were a variety of precedents on the 
journals for suspending a writ; but he 
would ask the noble Lord whether the pre- 
cedents to which he referred did not all of 
them oceur prior to the Grenville Act, 
when the House itself decided as to the 
validity of the elections; and whether the 
noble Lord was prepared to favour the 
House with any precedent applicable to 
the particular circumstances that they 
had now to consider? Now, it was true 
that in the year 1842 there was a very 
strong Report submitted to that House, in 
which it was declared that extensive bri- 
bery had prevailed at Harwich; and it was 
recommended to the House at the time 
that, if necessary, a further and more 
searching inquiry should be made into the 
alleged corrupt practices, to see whether 
they were of so extensive a character as to 
justify the disfranchisement of the borough. 
The House, however, on that occasion 
chose to pass over the Committee’s Report, 
and to the issuing of a new writ; 
and if any act could amount to what was 
called condonation, unquestionably the 
House, with a full knowledge of all that 
had occurred in 1842 at Harwich had 
acted upon that principle. In 1847 an 
election took place, and there was a Report 
by an Election Committee to the effect 
that Mr. Attwood had been guilty of bri- 
bery by his agents, and that gentleman 
was in consequence unseated. But it was 
stated by hon. Members, in 1847 or 1848 
(he forgot exactly which year), that the 
proofs of bribery were of so nt a 


character as to warrant the interference of 
that House, and to demand a further inves- 
tigation. At that time an Act had been 
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under the auspices of the noble 
rd opposite (Lord J. Russell), by which, 
if in the course of any inquiry an 
Election Committee that Committee had 
reason to believe that any charges of bri- 
bery had been withdrawn, or abandoned, 
or not bond fide prosecuted, it would be 
competent for the Committee to report 
that fact to the House, and the House 
might then direct the Committee to reas- 
semble and investigate those charges. He 
was, therefore, entitled to say, with regard 
to 1848, when the Committee reported that 
Mr. Attwood had been guilty of bribery, 
and unseated him, that there was no evi- 
dence before the Committee to induce them 
to think that extensive bribery had pre- 
vailed, or there would have been a Special 
Report on the subject, nor to induce the 
House to believe that any charges of bri- 
bery had not been fairly investigated. 
Then he had a right to take his stand on 
the year 1842, and to consider whether, 
since that time, any circumstances had 
occurred to warrant the House—con 
to precedents, he maintained—in taking 
the extraordinary course of refusing to 
issue this writ. Now, at the two elections 
subsequent to 1842 it was not pretended 
by any one that the slightest bribery had 
been practised at Harwich. Well, what 
had oceurred with rd to that suspen- 
sion of the writ to which the noble Lord 
referred ? Subsequent to the last election, 
his right hon. Friend the Judge Advocate 
(Mr. Bankes) presented a petition to that 
House, conveying charges that intimida- 
tion on the part of the late Government 
had considerably influenced the election; 
and under these circumstances it was not 
thought right to issue the writ. His right 
hon. Friend had since explained why it 
was that at the commencement of the pre- 
sent Session he had not renewed that pro- 
ition. Afterwards a notice was given 
y the hon. and gallant Member for West. 
minster (Sir De L. Evans) that he was pre- 
pared to bring charges of gross bribery 
against the borough of Harwich, and he 
asked the House to defer the issue of the 
writ until his allegations were considered. 
The House, however, after hearing the 
hon. and ant Member’s statement, did 
not consider that he had made out his 
case, and refused to issue the Commission 
of Inquiry for which he asked.. Under 
all these circumstances, what was it the 
duty of that House todo? Was Harwich 
entitled to a representation in that House, 
or was it not? If there was no charge, 
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and no intention to prefer any charge, he 
said they would do o injustice if for a 
single day they withheld the issuing of the 
writ, and prevented Harwich from being 
resented in that House. The argument 
of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bouverie), that 
the writ could be issued for the approach- 
ing general election, was perfectly inex- 
licable. Why would it be more fit to 
issue it after a dissolution than before it ? 
The noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) had risen 
to vindicate his own consistency; but it 
appeared that he was anxious not to be 
driven to the necessity of being consistent, 
because he suggested that the hon. Mem- 
ber should withdraw the Amendment, and 
allow the writ to issue. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, the 
House had virtually decided that no further 
inquiry into this matter was necessary, and 
under those circumstances he could not see 
how it could be made consistent either with 
former precedents or with reason or justice 
that they should refuse any longer that 
which was the natural right of a constitu- 
ency. He should consequently vote for is- 
suing the writ. 

Mr. DEEDES said, that, having acted 
as a Chairman of the Committee which sat 
upon the last election for Harwich, he 
could state that it was distinctly and openly 
declared by the counsel for the petitioner 
that he had never any intention whatever 
to charge the sitting Member, or any of 
his immediate friends concerned in the 
election, with any acts of bribery or cor- 
ruption. 

Mr. MOWATT said, he wished to ask 
a question of the Government, which af- 
fected the character of that House for 
justice, good faith, and consistency. He 
wished to ask what distinction could be 
drawn between St. Albans and the borough 
of Harwich? The two cases were admitted 
to be parallel up to the year 1848; but the 
bribery practised at the last two elections 
could not be gone inte because the elec- 


tions were annulled upon preliminary ob- | 


jections. 

Ma. BOUVERIE said, that after the 
discussion that had taken place, he would 
not press his Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Ordered— 

“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown, to make out a new Writ 
for the electing of a Burgess to serve in this pre- 
sent Parliament for the esanigy an" Harwich, in 
the room of Robert Wigram Crawford, esquire, 
whose Election has been determined to be void.” 
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REPAYMENT OF ADVANCES ACTS 
AMENDMENT (IRELAND) BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 
Lorp NAAS moved the Second Reading 
of this Bill. 
Motion made, and - Question wont 
ae the Bill be now read é econd 
ime.” 
Mr. FITZSTEPHEN FRENCH said: 
Sir, in giving notice of my intention to 
the Second Reading of this Bill, and 
in rising to carry that intention into effect, 
I beg to assure the right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, that I have no desire to offer 
a factious or unfair opposition to any 
measures they may deem advisable to pro- 
I seek not to hold them responsible 
or the legislative enactments or the ex- 
ecutive decisions of which I lain. 
They have no part in the Treasury Minute 
which is about to become the subject of 
discussion this evening—a document as 
unjust as it is illegal. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment cannot be considered answerable 
for a course of policy which, however well- 
intended it may have been, has destroyed 
the capital and depopulated the shores of 
Ireland; on the contrary, I am bound to ad- 
mit, that whilst they occupied the benches 
from which I am now speaking, every Pid 
position for the amelioration of Ireland re- 
ceived from them a fair and generous 
consideration. I cannot forget that with- 
out a single exception they voted for an 
advance of 16,000,000/., the professed 
object of which was the development of 
the resources of the sister kingdom. I 
feel, under these circumstances, if I can 
make out a case worthy of attention, it 
will receive at their hands a full and 
fair consideration. The Treasury Minute 
which it is the object of this Bill to con- 
firm, is one stating that where the ex- 
penditure of any electoral division in Ire- 
land for the support of her poor for the 
year amounted to 4s. in the pound, the 
treasurer should retain in his hands the 
whole of the consolidated annuity due 
from that electoral division; and where the 
expenditure for the support of the 
2k the consolidated mia t sla te 
gether to a sum exceeding 4s. in the 
pound, then the balance to be paid by the 
treasurer on account of the instalments 
should be only the difference between the 
amount of the expenditure for the support 
of the poor, and the amount produced by 
a charge of 4s. in the pound, Now, a 
Treasury Minute like this, as affecting the ~ 
local taxation of this country, would be a 
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perfect nullity; but it was not so with re- 
gard to Ireland, for so heavily taxed was 
that unfortunate country, that even by this 
assistance, trifling as it may appear, a sum 
of 75,8501. would be released out of 
245,0001., leaying a balance of 170,000/. 
to be repaid to the Treasury. The propor- 
tions in which the sum would be remitted 
in the several provinces would be 2761. 
in Ulster; 3,073/, in Leinster; 24,0171. in 
Connaught; and 48,502/, in Munster. 
There has been delivered to this House a 
letter signed by Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
whose abilities I willingly admit, but whose 
inaccurate knowledge of Ireland and its 
affairs renders him peculiarly unsuited to 
the office of ‘ child's ide to Chancel- 
lors of the Exchequer,’ saying that the 
result of this Minute is merely to es- 
tablish a maximum charge for what 
he calls ‘‘the demands of the public’ of 
4s. in the pound. I contend that that 
will not be the mere effect of this 
Minute. The effect of this Treasury 
Minute will be, and must be, for the next 
forty years, to keep up in the great ma- 
jority of the unions of Ireland, doubt, 
discontent, and excitement. The Minute 
is to be renewed every year; the effect of 
it consequently will be, to supply during 
that period a constant motive for the most 
wasteful and reckless expenditure of the 
poor-law fund. The managers and guar- 
dians of 9 poor-law union have only to 
manage to expend 4s. in the pound, and 
they are safe from all demands for that 
year from the treasurer on account of the 
annuity, Is it possible to conceive a more 
absurd or a more mischievous practice, eir- 
cumstanced as Ireland is, than this? The 
Minute, in fact, says, ‘‘ only be wasteful, 
and we will make no demand whatever 
upon you.” Is it to be wondered at if 
Ireland is sinking, when the great boon 
for which we are called on to be grateful is 
that which generously offers us a bounty upon 
improyidence and mismanagement, and im. 
s @ fine upon economy and thrift? 

@ union is to share your boon until it 
has qualified itself by extravagance of 
expenditure and mismanagement, I come 
new to the Consolidated Annuities Act, 
the 12 & 13 Vict., c. 14. This Act was 
passed to give the most uncontrolled and 
unlimited powers to the Treasury over 
the rateable property in Ireland. It was, 
in fact, a vote of confidence in the Trea- 
sury as regarded this matter. Under 
this Act, the late Treasury were able to do 
as they pleased. They were to decide, 
Mr. F. French 
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without any appeal, what the liabilities 
of the different unions amounted to. The 
unions authorities had no voiee whatever in 
determining their decision; the Treasury 
having made their decision as to the lig 
bilities ef the unions, weré to convert 
them into long or short annuities at 
their pleasure. Great as their powers 
were under this act, they did not satisfy 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Treasury Board, but their first act was to 
assume @ power not given them by this 
Act, or any other. They were not an- 
thorised to delegate their powers to any 
other body, yet the first thing they did was 
to delegate them to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners; and having done that, I eon- 
tend that every subsequefit act is per- 
feetly illegal, As I Have said 

however, Parliament placed full confidence 
—personal confidenee—in the aets of the 
Treasury, which thus acquired its power; 
there was an appeal made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in opposing a Motion 
made by the hon. Member for Leitrim, to 
allow this extraordinary power to be exer- 
cised by the Treasury. The appeal of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the House 
was, that it ‘‘ should not interfere with a 
discretion which had been exercised with so 
much moderation by the Treasury.’’ His 
appeal was responded to by the House by 
a majority of 128 to 91. Confidence was 
thus yoted by the House of Com aons in 
the moderation of the Treasury; and I will 
show what that moderation was. The re- 
sult of the united wisdom of the Treasury 
and the Poor Law Commissioners was, 
that an annuity of 245,0001. was eharged 
on a debt of 4,422,9511. assumed to he 
due by the Poor Law Unions of Ireland 
—an amount of money, or anything like 
it, that I will undertake to show the House 
is not, and cannot, be considered due, 
Now what are the items of whieh this 
sum is made up? The first was not even 
borrowed by the Poor Law Guardians; it is 
an item of 1,222,7071. advanced to Mr, 
Nicholls for building workhouses; bat it 
should be borne in mind by the House that 
of this sum 47,2681. was struck off on ac- 
count of the shameful way in which the 
works were executed, on the report of a 
Government officer, Mr. Pennethorne, sent 
specially to inspect them. With the build- 
ing of these houses, and the selection. of 
the sites, some without water, some without 
sewerage, we had nothing todo; Mr. Nicholls 
was gent over to Ireland to examine into 
and report upon this subject; and the re- 
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sult of his recommendation was the extra- 
vagant expenditure included in this item, 
The House will recollect that the late Go- 
vernment chose to throw oyer altogether 
the able report of the Poor Inquiry Com- 
missioners, and to adopt that of Mr. 
Nicholls, as their basis of legislation; and 
they syowed themselves responsible for its 
accuracy. they not done so, Parlia- 
ment would never haye sanctioned the 
measure, opposed as it was by Mr. O’Con- 
nell and a large majority of the Irish 
Members: as the Act passed solely on 
their responsibility, they should not be 
allowed to shrink from the consequences 
which attached to their conduct. Mr. 
Nicholls stated, as his calculation of the 
requirements of the country, that eighty 
workhouses would be sufficient for 
relief of the destitute poor of Ireland; 
but in order that, by no possibility, 
there should be a deficiency of workhouse 
accommodation, he estimated for one hun- 
dred workhouses, each of which, reckoned 
at 7,0001. each, would give a total cost of 
700,0007. He stated that the utmost that 
could be required for the accommodation 
of the poor of Ireland had been included 
in his ealeulation. He stated that by ao 

sibility could more than 80 workhouses 
fF remeak We have now 163 work- 
houses. The sum of 312,000I, a year, he 
said, would be the utmost that could be 
required for the support of these houses, 
provided they were full, but that from his 
experience of workhouse administration in 
England, he had no hesitation in saying 
he was fully justified in fixing the entire 
amount necessary for the maintenance of 
these houses at 208,0007. Now the first 
workhouse in Ireland for the relief of the 
poor was opened in November, 1840, and if 
you take the sum of 312,000/. a year—the 
largest sum that it was stated could be 
demanded in Ireland for the relief of the 
poor for eleven years—it will give you 
the sum of 3,432,0001.; to which, adding 
700,0007.—Mr. Nicholls’s estimate of the 
cost of erecting these workhouses—you 
have a total of 4,132,0007. to be paid 
in Ireland for the support of the poor, 
from the opening of the first workhouse 
to the present day. If we had not paid 
that sum, I admit that we should not now 
be in 4 position to make ont ,any case 
against the repayment of this money. But 
we have done more than that. Since that 


time we haye actually paid 9,858,736I., 
5,000,000/, more than Parliament pledged 
itself should be demanded of us at the 
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at the head of the Government, and it 
was at the same time admitted by Par- 
liament, to be but an experiment. It has 
been, indeed, an experiment, It Pay have 
been an ex ye one to you, ut 
been a fatal one to us, However, at 
you only to be goats to adhere to your own 
ain; and, if faith is to be kept with s 
or of men so despised as the represen- 
tatives of Ireland, I ask yon to rest 
contented with the case as it stands— 
with our having paid the sum yon origi 
compelled us to become liable for, 
5,000,0002. in addition. You haye 
received the maximum amount whi 
upon your own estimate and we 
were to pay you, and you have received 
5,000,000/, more. Do not, then, call on 
us. how for 1,200,000/., which neither in 
honour nor in equity you can ask for, 
I object to the first item, not alone on ae- 
count of the prostrate condition of the 
country from which you seek to exact it 
under a law passed in direct violation of 
the articles of union between the two 
countries, but because Ireland has already 
repaid the amount, although she neyer was 
a party to the borrowing of any portion of 
it, nor received anything like fair value for 
it. The guardians of the Mallow Union, 
in a petition lately presented to the House, 
declare they have greater accommodation 
for 9001. e ded by themselves than 
for 6,0007. laid out by Mr. Nicholls, 
The second item in the aceount is for the 
calls under the Temporary Relief A 
amounting to 78,2981. To this ‘sum 
have no objection whatever to urge. It 
was, I believe, honestly and fairly appro- 
riated, and effected the purposes for thick 
it. was intended. It afforded relief, kept 
the people alive, and was not imposed by 
the nominees of the Government. To the 
third item, for advances under the 1 & 
2 Vict., c. 21, and 9 Vict., c. 9, 170, 
228—to that sum I can have no objection 
when the works are ted, as the 
must be before the demand can be 
made, and then the mane must be repar 
by the proper parties. The baronies, and 
not the -law unions, are the parties 
liable. t me eall the attention of the 
House to the position in which . these 
charges were. Phe Act under whi 
were contracted empowered the of 
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Works to execute certain works upon 
the presentment by a special sessions ; 
and on their completion being certified, 
the grand jury to pay a moiety of the sum 
expended by a presentment on the barony 
in which they were executed. Under 
this Act the debts were owing when the 
works were completed. The Commis- 
sioners of Public Works then acquired 
a claim which they could legally en- 
force, and enforce against the locality. 
What was the boon conferred on Ire- 
land in respect of this? These sums 
were sought to be levied, whether the 
works were completed or not; and the 
debt was fixed with interest, not on the 
barony which was originally liable, but 
upon a district totally different in extent 
and in circumstances, The debt was a 
debt of the barony when the works were 
completed. It was thrown upon the 
Poor Law Union, whether the works were 
completed or not. Not only was the 
money exacted without the terms of the 
contract being fulfilled, but it was exacted 
from persons who never contracted at all. 
It was an attempt to make A. pay the 
debts of B., and pay them when they could 
not either legally or rae be enforced 
against B. hen the special sessions pre- 
sented a sum for any work, it was the duty 
of the Board of Works to ascertain whether 
the sum presented was sufficient to com- 
plete the work, and if an insufficient sum 
were presented, to decline the undertak- 
ing ; but, accepting the presentment, the 
law bound them, as it binds all con- 
tractors, only to look for payment on con- 
dition of completing the work. I have no 
objection to the repayment of the Board 
of Works for performing that which, by 
law, they are required to perform; but I 
do object to the demand of the Treasury 
and the Poor Law Commissioners to pay 
for it before it is finished. Every one, 
I repeat, is aware that these are baronial 
debts —not poor-law debts—and should 
find their way into the half-yearly cess- 
accounts. Whatever Sir C. Trevelyan may 
think in this matter of account, the 
baronies and the poor-law unions are not 
the same. This is, in fact, as I have 
before said, an attempt to make A. pay 
the debt of B.; wid though I do not 
object to the repayment of the money 
rn it becomes due, I object, and fairly, 
to its being demanded of parties not liable 
to pay it, and before it isdue. The amount 
claimed for labour-rate is set down at 
2,046,7841., giving credit for 258,0000. 
Mr. F. French 
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already repaid. Now, independently of 
the question—which is a very extensive 
one, and on which I should have a great 
deal to say were it essential to my pre- 
sent purpose— whether it is just that 
a national calamity, such as’ the Irish 
famine, should be met by other than na- 
tional means—independently of that great 
question, I have very strong objections to 
admit that any rate, to the extent here 
claimed, has become due, A very con- 
siderable portion of this debt, according to 
the papers furnished by the Board of 
Works, remains quite unaccounted for. 
There is no statement from the Board of 
Works to show that anything like the 
money now charged upon us has been by 
them expended under the Acts. The re- 
sult, as shown in two ways by returns be- 
fore the House, is, that 460,000 persons 
were employed for six months at 10d. a 
day each, which gives a sum of 2,300,0000. 
Adding to this 205,000/. for superin- 
tendents, and say 100,0007. for imple- 
ments, the total amount expended is only 
2,605,0007. The Board state that they 
have expended 4,462,0007. But they have 
given a second statement to Parliament, 
which I have carefully gone through. 
In that return they state that the gross 
sum expended is 4,547,065. 1s. 8d., and 
that the number of persons employed 
was 356,314 for nine months. At 10d. 
a day for that period, the cost of this 
labour amounts to 3,474,0611. 10s., where- 
as they state that they have expended 
upwards of 4,547,000. Here, then, is 
a difference totally unaccounted for of 
1,000,0737. lls. 8d. I have another 
statement of theirs to draw attention to. 
They state the gross number of labourers 
employed for the period at 1,310,347, 
which, at the cost they return of 4,547 ,0651. 
ls. 1d., would give wages at the rate of 
6s. 113d. per head per diem. Great as 
this extravagance may have been, it is 
certain that no such wages as these 
were ever paid. How the money was 
really expended, I will proceed to tell the 
House; and I very much regret that more 
English Members should not be present at 
this moment, as I believe what I am about 
to say would make a strong impression on 
them. I will give a case not occurring 
in my own county, but in the county 
Limerick—and as to which I can assure 
the House that there is no mistake. At 
a sessions for that county, held at New- 
castle, under the Labour Rate Act, the 
amount of work considered necessary by 
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county was ascertained an ed, but 
some time afterwards an advertisement ap- 
— in the local papers, that the Lord 
ieutenant had called an additional session. 
Lord Clare inquired of Lord Monteagle by 
whom this session had been asked for; to 
which Lord Monteagle replied, that he 
knew nothing whatever about it, but that 
he was going up to Dublin, and that he 
would make inquiries there on the subject. 
On his arrival in Dublin he inquired at the 
Castle how this after-session came to be 
called, and he was informed by the Secretary 
that it had been demanded by the officers of 
the Board of Works. The fact that the 
officers of the Board of Works had ap- 
aoe for this additional session proved to 
correct. They had asked it on the 
ground that the money originally granted 
at the former session would not be suffi- 
cient; that the works would of necessity 
be discontinued for want of funds; and 
that it would be very undesirable to leave 
them in an unfinished state. Under these 
circumstances, they stated, they thought 
it desirable to ask for another session, in 
order to procure the further sum which 
they considered necessary for the eomple- 
tion of the works. This seemed so sen- 
sible and so satisfactory to the magistrates 
and cesspayers at Newcastle, that they 
supported every proposition that emanated 
from the Board of Works. They adopted 
the estimates submitted to them by the 
Board, and at once voted the money which 
they were informed was wanted to com- 
plete the works. They gave no other pre- 
sentment whatever. They said simply, 
** We will give you whatever your esti- 
mates are, and we will rely on the works 
being finished.’’ Now the House, after 
this statement of facts, will hear with as- 
tonishment that not one sixpence of this 
money ever was laid out by the officers of 
the Board of Works. Having got this 
resentment, they did not apply the money 
in the manner represented, but they de- 
bited the baronies with the entire amount, 
and applied the money to make up a 
deficiency in their own accounts. Could 
it be a matter of surprise that they ob- 
jected to the repayment of money so 
scandalously misapplied? In 1822, to re- 
lieve the famine in ten counties out of 
thirty-two, or about a third of all Ireland, 
a sum of 600,000. expended under local 
management proved more than sufficient 
to keep the people from ing in the 
famine which at that time led. In 
VOL. CXX. [tmp senzes.] 
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1847 the famine extended to sbout two- 
thirds of the whole country, relief was 

in 2,443 electoral divisions out of the 3,439 
into which Ireland was divided.. And I 
maintain that, with proper management 
under local control, notwithstanding the 
increased cost of food, 2,000, . or 
2,500,0007. would have been amply suffi- 
cient to do all that was done in Ireland in 
1847. Bat Sir Charles Trevelyan shows, 
by his own figures, that 4,436,8541., in 
addition, has been squandered in the at- 
tempt to prop up a tottering law—a law 
which, but for these grants, could not have 
been supported—and to make up the defi- 
ciency which the blunders of the Govern- 
ment had occasioned. It is no satisfaction 
tous, when Ireland has been ruined, to think 
that England has suffered. Had the libe- 
rality of Parliament and the benevolence 
of Englishmen not been marred by the 
self-sufficiency and maladministration of 
those whom Government, ignorant of the 
real wants and capabilities of the country, 
invested with the administration of the 
relief funds, Ireland would not. present 
the sad return she now does, of ruined 
proprietors, roofless houses, and unoc- 
cupied lands. The next item is some- 
thing similar. It is a debt of 300,0002., 
contracted under 12 & 13 Vict., c. 14, 
to cover the money wanted by the 
Poor Law Board, in consequence of the 
rash and reckless extravagance of the 
Government officials. It will be recol- 
lected that the Poor Law Commission- 
ers took it upon themselves to dismiss 
the boards of elected guardians, and to 
supply their places by paid nominees of 
their own. To show the effect of this 
substitution, in a moral view, it would suf- 
fice to refer the House to the petitions 
from Mohill, Carrick, and I might say 
from the majority of the unions in the 
South and West of Ireland. Even in 
& pecuniary way, as has been repeatedly 
shown in this House, it has been most 
detrimental to the Irish unions: there were 
returns that proved that an increase of debt 
had under their management taken place in 
the Listowel union of from 5,000. to 
12,0002., in the Kilrush union of from 
2,0001. to 12,0000., and in the Ballina union 
of from 2,4002. to 21,4007. In common with 
the majority of Irish Members, I have al- 
ways opposed this advance as a loan, and 
am still of opinion that the Irish unions 
are not fairly chargeable with money thus 
wasted. The next and the last item in 
this account is a charge of 3,000,000/. for 
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interest, which I think ought to be charged 
upon the United Kingdom. During the 
debates on this subject, not a hint was 
thrown out about the payment of interest. 
We were reproved by the noble Lord at 
the head of the Goverament for not re- 
garding the Bill as a boon to Ireland ; 
ane word in relation to interest never fell 
from the lips of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. We were blamed by the noble 

for not appreciating the Bill as we 
ought. He said, ‘‘ You think it is advan- 

us to Government, and not a boon to 
you.”” Now, how can that be a boon to us 
which converts a duubtful and ill-secured 
claim for 4,500,0001., to be recovered, if pos- 
sible, from three different bodies and at seven 
different periods of the year, into a substan- 
tial charge on all the property of Ireland 
for 7,000,000%. sterling, and that charge 
to remain in force for forty years? But 
this we are nevertheless called upon to 
regard as a boon; a measure passed, not 
for our accommodation, but for the se- 
curity of Government. It may be asked, 
How can you expect that any extension of 
time for the payment of a debt can be 
given to you, without your being called 
upon to pay interest? There might be 
grounds, Sir, for that argument, if that 
extension of time had been intended for 
our accommodation. But such is not the 
fact. The extension of time was given, 
as in the case of a bankrupt estate, for 
the payment of the instalments, and to 
secure the Government as much as pos- 
sible. This demand for interest may have 
emanated from the greatest financier of 
the age; but it was also worthy of the 
greatest usurer of the day. Is that the 
spirit in which this measure should be 
brought before the House? In the lan- 
guage of Seripture, ‘‘ What the palmerworm 
has left, the cankerworm must consume.” 
Governments are proverbially grasping ; 
but this quite goes beyond the ordinary 
range of the exercise of their power. I 

t very much, Sir, that my right hon. 
Friend the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is not in his place to answer me 
on what ground of justice this demand is 
made; and it may seem wrong in me to 
speak thus, in his absence, of matters in 
which he is largely concerned; but I can 
assure the House, that were the right 
hon. Gentleman present, I should speak in 
still stronger terms. Now, it has been very 
much the habit of hon. Members to speak 
of the heavy advances that have been 
made to Ireland; but when they hear of 
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the treatment we have cuperianent in 
respect of them—when they hear of 

sands after thousands having been wasted 
in spite of us—I think at least they should 
be ready to admit that there ought to be 
an inquiry into the whole question. Let a 
fair inquiry be made, and a fair statement 
given of the money we really owe, and it 
shall be cheerfully and punctually paid. 
I ask the House to remember, by the re- 
turns laid before it, that from the time of 
the Exchequers of the two countries being 
consolidated, down to the year 1828, the 
advances from the Consolidated Fund 
to England and Scotland amounted to 
16,000,0004., out of which 6,000,000/. had 
been repaid; while, in the same period, 
only 9,000,0007, had been advanced to 
iedeud, out of which 7,000,0007. had been 
repaid. I ask the House to remember the 
statement made by the noble Lord the 
Member for London, when he admitted 
that, during the last fourteen years, we 
have repaid 6,065,0791., besides 385,2951. 
out of 431,990 for the rate-in-aid—which 
was forced upon us against our unanimous 
opinion—and besides this, also, that out 
of the 313,000/. advanced to the Shannon 
Commissioners, we have repaid, as I can 
state, 269,000/. Why, the noble Lord says, 
that out of the total sum assessed, 94 per 
cent has been repaid by us, that 4 per cent 
more was in progress of levying, being in- 
cluded in the rate-in-aid, and that but 2 
per cent of these advances could be con- 
sidered even as doubtful. More than this, 
during the five years that have elapsed 
since the famine, we have paid for poor- 
rates the sum of 7,414,4341., independ- 
ently of repayments to Government; and 
how, in the face of returns like those, can 
any one get up and say there is an evident 
disposition on the part of the Irish people 
to evade the fair fulfilment of the engage- 
ments they have come under? Now it is 
said that, on account of the income tax 
and assessed taxes, Ireland is not taxed 
to any thing like the extent of Great 
Britain, in proportion to her capital. 
On that subject the House will pro- 
bably recollect the protest of the 18th 
of May, 1849, entered into by one of 
the most able as well as the most 
scientific men in Europe—I mean Lord 
Rosse—against the rate-in-aid; because, 
from his examination of the question, it 
seemed to him that we paid a much larger 
percentage on our capital, in the shape of 
taxation, than we should do. Lord Rosse’s 
protest sets forth this as one of the grounds ~ 
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available, it appears that Ireland pays a 
larger percentage on her income to the Im- 
perial Exchequer than Great Britain, while 
she sustains a heavier amount of local taxa- 
tion.’’ Lord Rosse’s assertions are easily 
made out. The income of Great 
Britain is 250,000,0001., and that of Ire- 
land 20,000,000. Now, taking the reve- 
nue at 52,000,0001., the p tion for Ire- 
land will be 4,160,0001,, and 47,000,0002. 
for England. Yet Ireland contributed up- 
werds of 5,000,000/. Again, as to local 
taxation, Great Britain pays 12,000,0000. 
on property valued at 105,000,0001,; 
whereas Ireland, according to the state- 
ment made by Mr. Griffith before the House, 
id 3,270,8531. on property amounting 
ac to 9,898,566/., ", rate, for 
local taxation, of 6s. 8d, in the pound; 
whereas, on the above estimate, the local 
rate for England is only 2s. 34d. From 
the returns laid before the House in 1851, I 
find that of certain rates, such as the 
poor’s rate, the county rate, and the high- 
way rate, the poor’s rate for England 
amounted to 5,000,000/., the county rate 
to 800,0001., and the highway rate to 
1,000,000/.; being a total, in 1851, for 
those rates, of 6,800,000/., on a valuation 
of 68,000,000/., or an average of 2s. in 
the pound. Now, in the same period, in 
Ireland, the poor’s rate amounted to 
1,200,000/., and the county cess to 
1,100,0000/.; giving a total of 2,300,000/. 
on a valuation of 11,500,000J,, or an aver- 
age of 4s. in the pound; exactly double the 
corresponding amount for England. Ina 
pamphlet attributed to the late Under Se- 
eretary of the Home Department, an au- 
thority not likely to favour Ireland, it was 
stated, “‘ The valuation of property, rate- 
able for the poor in Ireland, has undergone 
a conside ehange during the famine. 
In 1847, it amounted to 13,187,4211,; 
in 1851, it was 11,580,5181.”’ Supposing 
the net annual value to remain stationary, 
the future local taxation of the country, 
from municipal taxes, parish cess, 
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estimated at 3s. 6d. in the pound (that of 
England being at 2s. in the pound) on the 
average. These words, ‘‘ on the average,” 
imply a much greater financial strain upon 
the local resources of a part of Ireland 
than appears upon the face of the pre- 
ceding statement. There are considerable 
tracts in Connaught and Munster, where 
the poundage of 3s. 6d., estimated as the 





eral purposes of poor-rate and county cess 
expenditure; and there are electoral divi- 
sions in which 20s, in the pound will not 
satisfy the demands for poor-rate alone. 
In some electoral divisions in the county I 
have the bonour of representing, there are 
rates of 11s. and 12s, in the pound in pro- 
gress of levy. My hon. and gallant Friend 
the late Member for Scarborough assured 
me, not long sinee, that his property in the 
county of Roscommon has, in the last year, 
ue 16s.6d.in the pound for poor-rates Sas 
he effects of the famine ought to be con- 
sidered, and I hope will be considered by 
the right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor 
of the Exehequer), It must be considered 
that we have passed through a period of 
unexampled distress—that we have lost 
from the potato failure in 1847 no less than 
60,000,0001., besides paying 21,000,0002. 
for the food we had to import; that, not- 
withstanding these demands, we have paid 
7,473,434. in poor-rates, since the famine; 
and that our imports and manufactures 
have fallen from ten millions almost to 
four millions. I ask the House to con- 
sider these cireumstances, and then to say 
whether it thinks that Ireland can be able 
to bear the imposition of such @ tax as 
this, which is to be continued in foree for 
a period of forty years. One-fourth of her 
population has fled from her shores within 
the last few years; and if this be per- 
severed in, the diminution of her population 
must be more rapid than it yet has been. 
Let it be remembered that the germ of 
England’s weakness is Ireland, and that 
the more she is suffered to sink in the 
social seale, the greater must the danger 
heeome. Reeollect, also, that pressing all 
these demands upon Ireland is the very 
worst policy. Raise Ireland to your own 
level, and you will receive a larger sum in 
exeise and customs duties when she is 
flourishing, than you will by exacting this 
miserable claim. I have endeavoured, Sir, 
te go over the items of this Treasury ac- 
eount, and to show that the demand which 
is made upon us is a demand which you 
cannot per uly eonsistently with equity, 
and your own assurance given us when thi 
law was . I have endeavoured to 
show that, of the six items of which the ae- 
count is made up, there are but two that 
ean, with even a shadow of justice, be 
urged. I ask you, then, to consider this 
subject. I say again that I have no desire 
to press Her Majesty’s Government unduly 
X 2 
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on this point; but remember that it is a 
subject of inquiry before a Committee of 
the other House, and I think I do not ask 
too much when I ask you to suspend the 
Jevy until your demand has been fully de- 
cided upon by the report of the Committee. 
Let us be called upon to pay whatever sum 
is advised by the Committee, and we will 
do so with cheerfulness and punctuality. 
I have the utmost confidence in the Com- 
mittee; but I would ask Her Majesty’s 
Government to consider this question, and 
I implore them to do so fairly and gen- 
erously, I trust that in that they will 
prove that their kindness to us, so long as 
they were on this side of the House, was 
well-intended and sincere. Let them claim 
from us whatever is justly due, and, having 
received it, let them devote it to the de- 
velopment of the resources of Ireland—to 
her railways, her commerce, and the em- 
ployment of her labourers. By adopting 
See such as these, I can assure Her 
ajesty’s Government they will find the 
Irish people disposed cheerfully to dis- 
charge their obligations, and they will show 
to the world that they themselves have not 
shrunk, in office, from carrying out the pro- 
positions they advocated when in opposi- 
tion. Sir, my object in opposing the 
Second Reading of this Bill has not been to 
throw any factious obstacle in the way of 
Her Majesty’s Government, but more for 
the purpose of calling attention to the un- 
fairness of the charges of which those items 
have been made up by the late Govern- 
ment; and under these circumstances, I 
am disposed to take any line that might be 
thought advantageous by the House. I 
beg, Sir, to move that the Bill be read a 
second time on this day six months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘“now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this day 
six months. ”’ 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.”’ 

Mr. GRATTAN said, there was not the 
slightest doubt that Ireland had been plun- 
dered, and all they wished to know now 
was what had become of the money. From 
1847 to 1852 they had been plundered un- 
der the care—under the special providence 
—of the late Government, who had always 
professed to have so much at heart the in- 
terest of Ireland. Where was the hon. 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume), where 
were the Manchester Members, who had 
supported this bad policy, and now shrunk 
from its exposure? Where was the hon. 
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and learned Member for Youghal (Mr. C. 
Anstey), who was soready to meet his con- 
stituents—so ready to resign when required 
—so certain of re-election—so zealous 
the welfare of his country? and what, he 
wished to know, had been the: result of 
their measures? The poor had not been 
reserved in life, nor kept at home. He 
held in his hand a statement giving a sad 
account of the state of things in the work- 
houses, showing that the morality of the 
people had not increased, while 117,000 
farm-houses had been destroyed; and all 
this was while the country was enjoying 
the blessing of the Poor Law. Not only 
had the Poor Law failed, but the mischief 
was increasing; for the expenditure in 1849, 
when there was no famine, was actually 
quadruple to what it was in 1847, when 
there was a famine. To show the extra- 
vagant manner in which the Poor Law ad- 
ministration was conducted in Ireland, he 
would refer to a single instance. The case 
of Youghal was this: a sum of money 
was to be granted to build a workhouse in 
that town, and a Treasury Minute was is- 
sued for an advance of 9,000/. to build a 
house of that description, capable of con- 
taining 900 persons. The money was = 
to the Poor Law Commissioners in October, 
1851, and they, by a sealed order dated 
the 16th of September, 1851, declared 
that the repayment of the first instalment 
of the money was due on the 23rd of 
September in the same year: this before 
the money was advanced! Would the 
House believe that not a singhs stone of 
the intended workhouse was yet quarried ? 
The people of Youghal had made con- 
tributions toward the erection of that 
building, yet, notwithstanding that, it 
appeared from a document he held in 
his hand from a very talented person 
(Mr. Fisher) of Youghal, that the stones 
with which it was to be built still re- 
mained in the ground. What was the fate 
of the individuals resident in those work- 
houses in Ireland? He asserted that, since 
the establishment of those institutions, 
there had been more deaths in Ireland than 
had been known at any particular period 
of her history. Between the years 1847 
and 1850 no fewer than 227,000 deaths 
had occurred in the poorhouses in Ireland; 
that was to say, in those four years more 
than 1,000 individuals a week had died in 
those houses. For his part he wished that 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Portarlington (Col. Dunne), who had 
been recently appointed Clerk of the Ord- 
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nance, would send some pieces of his artillery 
over to Ireland, and blow every workhouse 
in the country to the ground. It was said 
that the potatoes in Ireland were dying, 
and that so were the people; and those 
words had been unfortunately followed up 
by facts which bore them out. But how 
they were to get out of this difficulty was not 
easy tosay. There was only one hope for 
them, and that was a confession on the 
of the late Government that the calcula- 
tions as to the value of the property rated 
to the relief of the poor in Ireland were 
erroneous. He acquitted the present right 
hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer, and his 
hon. Friend the Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. G. A. Hamilton), of any 
share in that miscaleulation; but what he 
(Mr. Grattan) said was, that the Govern- 
ment, whether Whig or Tory, who had 
managed the country for a great number 
of years had done as much mischief in 
Ireland as they possibly could. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Roscommon 
(Mr. F. French) had aliuded to 1822. He 
(Mr. Grattan) would remind the House 
that in that year 60,0000. was sent from 
England for the relief of the starving poor 
in Ireland, and that a large surplus unap- 
propriated in that way was afterward ad- 
vanced in small loans to the fishermen on 
the west coast of Ireland. Let the House 
contrast that circumstance with the pre- 
sent state of things. The people of Ire- 
land were actually called on to pay interest 
at the rate of 7/. per cent on the loans 
which had been made to them in late years. 
He, therefore, asked the House to pause 
in that career of extravagance, to get rid of 
the workhouse system, and the whole staff 
by which it was carried on. They were 
demoralising the whole country, destroying 
the virtue of the women, and paralysing 
the industry of the men. The devastation 
that had been already committed was fear- 
ful to contemplate. He felt, if he were to 
proceed further in the discussion of this 
painful subject, that he should only disgust 
the House, and he would therefore content 
himself with repeating the hope he had 
already expressed that his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Portarlington (Col. 
Dunne) would do his best, in his official 
capacity of Clerk to the Ordnance, to get 
rid of the workhouses, so detrimental to 
the morality and industry of the people of 
Ireland. 

Mr. CLEMENTS said, what he was 
anxious for, was not to get rid of the Poor 
Law, but to see it work well. It was intend- 
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ed by this Bill to legalise the T Mi- 
nute issued in October last. That Minute 


was stated to have been issued on a full con- 
sideration of all the circumstances connect- 
ed with the Unions in Ireland; and it direct- 
ed the treasurer of any Union, instead of 
paying the annuity as the law required, to 
retain in his hand any sum which he might 
have received from any electoral division in 
which the expenditure for the relief of the 
wr in the year ending September, 1851, 
ad amounted to 4s. in the pound on the 
valuation then in force, and not to pay over 
the annuity due from such electoral division 
for the current year; and when the annuity 
for the current year, added to such expen- 
diture, amounted for any electoral division 
to a sum exceeding 4s. in the pound on 
such valuation, to pay over such sum onl 
in respect of the annuity as, together wit 
the charge for the relief of the poor in the 
past year would amount to 4s. in the pound, 
and to retain the remainder in his hands. 
He might observe, in passing, that, inas- 
much as each Union was liable to County 
Cess, which was on the average 2s. in 
the pound, the Treasury Minute contem- 
plated at least 6s. in the pound for local 
taxation. Now, in England the average 
amount of local taxation was not quite 
2s. 6d. in the pound, including poor relief 
and highway rate. But he quite admitted 
that if it was practicable to carry on the 
administration of the relief of the poor in 
Ireland with a payment equal to 4s. in the 
— they were bound to pay that sum. 
e did not wish in the slightest degree to 
repudiate any engagement they had entered 
into; but he maintained that the Treasury 
had always kept the House and the country 
in the dark as to the real state of the case 
in Ireland. It would be in the recollection 
of ‘the House that during the famine the 
cause of the failure of the labour rate 
was not so much the indiscriminate man- 
ner in which applicants were admitted 
by the relief committees, as the attempt 
made by the Treasury to pay more than the 
ordinary wages to the people engaged in the 
works: wages such as were never heard of 
in that country were paid to the ® people en- 
gaged in those works. The whole reason- 
ing employed in Sir Charles Trevelyan’s 
Report assumed, not only that it had been 
attempted in Ireland to get rid of those 
debts, but that the arrangement made 
by the Treasury to remit the payment of 
those debts in certain cases was a fair and 
equitable one. It was well known that 
the province of Connaught was the most 
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distressed in Ireland. The arrangements 
with respect to that province will be a fair 
illustration of the working of the Trea- 
sary Minute. A Return made to that 
House at the commencement of the pre- 
sent Sesssion showed that the expenditure 
during the last year in nome R amount- 
ed to the very large sum 197,0002. 
But the amount collected during thé same 
— was only 150.7000., thus leaving a 
eficiency of 46,3001. Notwithstanding 
this deficiency the Treasury had required 
the payment of 27,2001. for these annui- 
ties, thus making a gross deficiency of 
73,5007. Yet it would be imagined by 
any one reading the Minute detailing the 
arrangements made, that an abatement had 
been made in every case deserving it. 
The way this arose was, that the Trea- 
sury had required — of the annuity 
from every electoral division where the 
expenditure did not amount to 46. in the 
pound rated. Thus the solvent divisions 
were made to pay, and the insolvents were 
excused; but as the solvent and insolvent 
were in the same Union, this money from 
the solvent divisions would have gone to 
meet the expenses created by the insol- 
vent, for the House was aware that as a 
rate was collected it was paid into the 
hands of the treasurer, and at onee be- 
came available to meet the general ex- 
penses of the Union from whatever eleo- 
toral division arising, so that however 
much a division was in debt to the general 
fund, that fund was available for its ex- 
penses. It frequently happened that divi- 
sions weré very much in debt, the colleo- 
tion being deficient, and the rates being 
also sometimes insufficient to meet the 
expenses; but so long as other divisions 
were in eredit, the sum 80 available was 
expended for all. Thus, in this most dis- 
tressed provinee, where they had not yet 
succeeded in making the eollection equal 
to the expenditure, an Mins deficieney 
had been materially i . He felt 
ed that if Members generally un- 
derstood the real state of the case, as he 
had endeavoured to explain it, they would 
agree with him that the Treasury were 
misleading the country, and that nothing 
could tend more to prevent these Unions 
from becoming self-supporting than the 
course they were pursuing. 

Mr. MOORE said, he was of opinion 
that the hon. Member for Roscommon (Mr. 
F, Freneh) had introduced this Motion for 
we other object than to make a speech 
upon it. He thought it would be well for 
Mr. Clements 
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the Government to explain somewhat fur- 
ther their intentions towards Ireland. The 
most melancholy attempt at legislation of 
the late Administration was to be found in 
their measures relating to Ireland, and 
certainly the least respectable proceeding 
of the present Administration had been 
when, on @ question relating to an Irish 
charity, their own Attorney General for 
Ireland had been obliged to vote against 
them. He (Mr. Moore) certainly had ex- 
pected something different from this Bill 
from the hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury 
benches. It acknowledged a principle 
which had been nw om by their own 
supporters, the gentry, the count 
in roland. He recsllested, too, ‘dal on 
very long ago the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had ex- 
pressed his views regarding the burdens 
on land, and had then given his opinion 
that those taxes ought to be entirely de- 
frayed out of the Consolidated Fund. [The 
CHancerior of the Excnequer: No, no!]} 
Well, the right hon. Gentleman had cer- 
tainly said that the pon part ought so 
to be defrayed, and he (Mr. Muore) hoped, 
now that he was in office, he would act up 
to his principles. He also saw that the 
noble Lord the First Minister of the Crown 
had stated his intention in another place of 
bringing in some measure for the relief of 
the impoverished agricultural classes; and 
he (Mr. Moore) thought those measures 
ought not to be deferred. And if the 
principle was of any value that the relief 
of the poor, which was a fluctuating and 
variable charge, ought to be a general one, 
surely so much the more ought the calami- 
tous consequences of a disaster which de- 
fied all investigation, and uprooted all so- 
ciety, be endured by the community at 
large. It had been urged in favour of 
local taxation that local supervision was 
necessary in order to moderate the inroads 
of pauperism, whieh a eentralising poliey 
would be likely to increase; but was not 
the present system founded almost exelu- 
sively on the centralisation principle? The 
local Poor Law Boards were altogether 
controlled by a central body. In conelu- 
sion, he begged to disclaim any intention 
of passing a censure on Her Majesty's 
Government; but he hoped they would 
investigate this important question, and 
act up to the promises which they had 
made. 

The CHANCELLOR or tas BXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I wish to tetall the attention 
of the House to the real question before 
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us. The Bill before us is really a Bill of 
Indemnity, and the facts are these. The 
late Government, with, under the circum- 
stances, a wise discretion, ormed cer- 
tain acts which the law did not justify, 
They embodied in a Treasury Minute mea- 
sures which they deemed necessary in 4 
iod of exigency; and it should be recol- 
ected that all the propositions on that 
Minute, though they may not have been 
80 comprehensive as may have been de- 
sired, or 80 extensive as some persons 
may have hoped, were all propositions 
of a remedial and mitigatory nature. 
Whatever may be the differences of opin- 
ion on the great question which has been 
touched upon in the course of this de- 
bate—namely, the relations that should 
exist between England and Ireland with 
reference toclaims made under remarkable, 
and I may say unprecedented, cireum- 
stances, which will be fresh in the recollec- 
tion of all present—there can be but one 
sentiment as to the character of the mea- 
sures with which the Bill under discussion 
is connected. They were remedial mea- 
sures—-they were measures devised to 
soften, and to relieve; and, therefore, I 
could not have imagined that a Bill like 
this would have met with any opposition 
in this House, and least of all could I 
have conceived that an Amendment to 
read this Bill a second time this day six 
months, would have come from an Irish 
Member, and a Member for an Irish county. 
We can lay no claim to any credit in eon- 
nexion with this Bill, save the humble credit 
of not shrinking from doing justice to those 
who have preceded us. The Bill was pre- 
pared by the late Government; it was sub- 
mitted to my consideration when I first 
entered office by my predecessor; and it 
appeared to me that it was more than a 
{ot that it was an equitable anda kind, 
ill. It did not appear to me that in 
sanctioning it, I gave any opinion upon 
the large question of the state of Ireiand 
with respect to public grants. It sim- 
ply appeared to me, notwithstanding the 
peculiar cireumstances of the Session, and 
notwithstanding the anxiety which we felt 
not to crowd the paper with numerous 
Bills, but merely to carry out the measures 
which were absolutely necessary, that this 
was an absolutely necessary measure, and 
that it might be passed without opposi- 
tion, and even with cordial feelings on the 
part of Irish Members. Indeed it is unne- 
eessary for me to vindicate this measure. I 
have not heard as yet a murmur against it, 
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It is not pretended that this is a Bill to add 
to the taxation of Ireland. The relief 
which it secures may be less extensive than 
is desired, but it is a measure of relief, and 
it stands on its — merits. Those who 
support it are in no wa not to 
euler the larger on mae it is 
therefore quite needless for me to vindicate 
@ law, not a portion of which has been 
challenged, questioned, or criticised. Some 
hon. Gentlemen have intimated that they 
would have preferred that the whole ques- 
tion should have been considered through 
the medium of some } proposition. 
All I can answer is that this isa — 
tion founded upon an examination of the 
facts, and is a direct remedy to a certain 
extent for a peculiar and overpowering 
grievance. Those who support it are not 
stopped from bringing forward their gen- 
eral views on the subject; but I cannot 
understand how any one can desire that 
the passing of this Bill should be post- 
poned, as suggested by the hon. Member 
for Roseommon.. The hon. Member for 
Mayo (Mr. Moore) has made an appeal to 
mé, couched in very ornate and courteous 
language, which I cannot comply with, be- 
cause | cannot see that it bears any refer- 
ence to the question before us. It is enough 
for me to say that I shall always be ready 
to uphold generally those opinions with re- 
spect to taxation to which the hon. Gentle- 
man has referred. Such principles as I have 
laid down I trust I shall always assert, be- 
ing convinced of their justice, and feeling 
eonvinced that if 2 in a spirit of jus 
tice they would condace to the ae 
of the community. Undoubtedly, in the 
consideration of a question of that kind 
Ireland is not to be omitted. I have never 
considered the question of local taxation 
and omitted Ireland. On the contrary, 
I have always kept Ireland under such 
circumstances before the House, and I 
have shown how Ireland has suffered from 
an inequitable system of local taxation. 
With regard to the general condition of 
Ireland—as to the distress under which 
she labours; as to those burdensome en- 
gagements incurred in consequence of an 
unprecedented combination of cireum- 
stances, from whieh she has not yet suc- 
cessfully wy dee have no hesitation in 
saying that there is, on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, a sincere desire to 
review the state of Ireland in a compre- 
hensive manner, with the hope of supply- 
ing some effective remedies to those social 
grievances of which there has been such 
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loud complaint. But I must tell the hon. 
Member for Mayo that that is a task which 
is not to be undertaken in a hurried manner, 
and it certainly cannot be done in a Session 
in which on every occasion Her Majesty’s 
Government, like other Governments, are 
exposed to being “‘ worried.” In serener 
hours we. may be able to survey the cir- 
cumstances like statesmen, and to see 
the different bearings of all these various 
questions one upon the other; and with 
such opportunity, I should certainly feel it 
to be the duty of the present Government 
—and I should certainly exact it from any 
Government, as one of paramount urgency 
—to consider the social grievances of 
Ireland, with the object of applying ade- 
quate remedies. It was no idle boast of 
my right hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Napier), on Wednesday, when he said that 
we were prepared to deal with the long- 
vexed question of landlord and tenant. 
That is a subject which had engaged my 
hon. and learned Friend’s attention long 
before the formation of the present Go- 
vernment, and, undoubtedly, there is much 
anxiety to settle that great controversy. 
But that also is a question unconnected 
with the present one. It is an easy thing 
to come forward to this table and to pro- 
pose Votes of money to necessitous pro- 
prietors. That, however, is not to my 
mind the manner in which we should deal 
with the burdens on land. We must view 
that question under its various aspects. 
We must endeavour to penetrate the deep- 
est recesses of the question, and to grapple 
with all its most complicated relations. 
It is quite useless to attempt to relieve the 
proprietor or even the occupier in Ireland 
either from the burden of an imperial loan 
or from the weight of local taxation, unless, 
at the same time, the tenure of that land 
is placed in a more rational and satisfac- 
tory state—unless all those questions which 
arise from the tenure of land are, at the 
same time, put in a position which may 
offer some chance of a more satisfactory 
state than that which for many years has 
been experienced in that country. . It is 
with those feelings the Government are 
anxious to deal with what is called the 
“Irish question;’” and when we have the 
opportunity of viewing that question in all 
its various aspects, and in all its relations, 
we are prepared to consider the whole 
question of the local taxation of that 
country, and of the particular burdens 
under which society now labours. We 
shall do it with an earnest desire to do 
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what we can to alleviate the condition of 
that country, and to remove the real 
sources of social grievances. This, how- 
ever, has nothing to do with the Bill now 
before the House. For that Bill we are 
responsible only officially. It is a Bill of 
Indemnity for measures undertaken for 
the relief of a class which is less grateful 
than might have been anticipated; and 
under these circumstances I hope hon. 
Members from Ireland will perceive that 
this is not the happiest opportunity for a 
discussion of the character which has pre- 
vailed during a large portion of the debate. 
Mr. MONSELL thought that the Go- 
vernment should make-seme specific state- 
ment as to whether they intended to pro- 
ceed further in carrying out the principle 
of the Bill. That principle, he thought, 
would be most injurious in its effects. For 
what would be the result? Those Boards 
of Guardians who had previously exerted 
themselves to keep the rates below 4s. in 
the pound, when they saw no remission was 
made to them, would become careless. 
They would soon have the rates above that 
limit, since this Bill almost gave them an 
actual encouragement to it. Self-reliance 
had always been preached up as the great 
panacea for Ireland; but the principle of 
this measure would strike at the very root of 
self-reliance. He thought, therefore, that 
either the right hon. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer or the noble Lord the Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland should give them some 
assurance that the Government only in- 
tended this Bill as a temporary pe He 
and that they would not proceed further 
on the same principle. He would now say 
a few words to show of what vital impor- 
tance the whole question was to Ireland. 
The yearly value of the land there was 
11,500,000/., whilst the amount of the 
annuities, which was a local taxation, was 
4,500,0007. Now let hon. Gentlemen 
fancy an impost of 40,000,0007. on the 
103,000,000/. rental of England, and then 
they would have some idea of the com 
rative nature of the burden on Ireland. The 
weight of the recent calamity had principally 
fallen upon Munster and Connaught, the two 
most distressed provinces, and on the most 
distressed districts of those provinces. The 
county of Clare he might instance in par- 
ticular, where the amount of those loans 
was three times that of the valuation of 
the whole county—that was, 60s. in the 
pound. And all this debt, he might further 
add, was contracted in the amazingly short 
period of five months. He again called 
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on the noble Lord the Chief Secretary to give 
some more decided explanation of the fu- 
ture policy of Government in this matter. 

Mr. ROCHE would have suffered. the 
Bill to pass without his opposition, had it 
not been for the observations of the right 
hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer. But 
he still recollected the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman about burdens on land last 
Session, and not considering the present 
explanation satisfactory—it was as unsa- 
tisfactory, indeed, as all the other expla- 
nations of Her Majesty’s Government, es- 

ially about land—he, too, would call 
on the noble Lord the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland to make the matter clearer. Or 
perhaps his hon. and gallant Friend (Col. 
Dunne) would volunteer, who, even while 
supporting the Whigs, had always been 
most energetic in denouncing their mea- 
sures for imposing local taxation. 

Sm HENRY BARRON heard with 
great satisfaction the speech of the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Roche). That hon. 
Gentleman had always been a steadfast, 
an abject, supporter of the Irish policy of 
the late Government. 

Mr. ROCHE rose to order. It had 
been said that he had been an abject sup- 
porter of the late Government. Now, so 
far from being a abject supporter of theirs, 
he had not even been a consistent one. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member for 
Cork has already spoken, and is quite out 
of order in now.addressing the House. 

Siz HENRY BARRON: The hon. Gen- 
tleman had said he was not an abject sup- 
porter of Whig policy towards Ireland, but 
at all events he (Sir H. Barron) asserted 
he was a steadfast one. Now he, on the 
contrary, would be a steadfast opponent of 
Whig policy in Ireland, and that was the 
reason for not moving over with the Whigs 
to the opposite side of the House, as he 
considered that would be a tacit identifica- 
tion of their policy and the whole course of 
his career. In the whole course of his read- 
ing he had never met nor read of anything 
so completely ruinous as the policy of the 
Whigs towards Ireland. He did not want to 
state that to Her Majesty's late Government 
in a roundabout way, for they deserved to 
hear it emphatically. Again he told them 
that they had ruined Ireland, for their only 
remedy for all her calamities was the same 
for ever, and that was taxation ! —taxation! 
—taxation! When the late Government 
came into power, the local taxation of Ire- 
land was 316,0001.. and this year it amount- 
ed to 1,100,000/. They had brought in al- 
terations in the Poor Law by which the taxa- 
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tion of the country had been quadrupled; 


they had brought in a Rate in Aid for the 
comfort of a people ground to the dust, and 


on a people just rescued from famine they 


had inflicted new taxes. This they had 
done, knowing well that the resources of a 
country purely agricultural as Ireland was 
had been seriously diminished by the change 
in our commercial policy in the year 1846, 
a change by which 300,000 farmers in Ire- 
land were driven off the face of the land. 
This they had done knowing that the popu- 
lation of the country was relies by 
2,000,000, and that at the present time 
1,000 persons were weekly emigrating from 
the land of their fathers. Such was the 
state to which Ireland had been reduced 
by recent legislation; and yet the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Roche) called on 
a Government.scarcely in their seats to 
bring forward remedial measures for his 
distressed country. Did the hon. Gentle- 
man who preferred this request forget that 
he and his friends were forcing—nay, irri- 
tating—the Government, on every possible 
occasion, to name the very day on which 
they would dissolve Parliament? and in 
the face of all this call on the Government 
for remedial measures for Ireland, the dis- 
cussion on which would occupy not months 
but years. True to his principles, and true 
to his policy, the hon. Gentleman asked 
those in power to do that at once which his 
friends when in power had never even at- 
tempted. He believed the hon. Member 
for Roscommon (Mr. French) never in- 
tended to divide the House on this question. 
He thought, however, the opportunity was 
a fair one for giving expression to the senti- 
ments of the Irish people on this subject, 
They were entered on the books as debtors 
to the Imperial Exchequer to the amount 
of 4,000,0002. or 5,000,0007. Now, the 
Irish people did not deny that the money 
had been advanced, but they said that the 
circumstances under which it had been ad- 
vanced were not such as to have brought in 
the Irish people as debtors to the Exche- 
quer of the Empire, but were such as to 
eall for grants from the Exchequer to meet 
the disasters as far as practicable. It had 
been variously stated, by competent authori- 
ties, that the failure of the potato crop had 
entailed on Ireland a loss of from thirty to 
fifty millions sterling. He held in his hand 
official returns which proved that since the 
introduction of free trade, during the last 
five years, there had been a loss in the other 
produce of the country—in wheat, oats, 
swine, lard, and bacon—of 5,000,000I. 
annually, amounting in all to 35,000,000/. 
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besides the loss of the potato crop; and in 
addition to this, the Irish people had, dur- 
ing the last five years, imported food to the 
amount of 4,000,000/. annually. Now, 
under such a system it was utterly impos- 
sible that the country could prosper. Thus 
you find the production diminished by 
65,000,0007., and food imported to the 
amount of 20,000,000. This in a coun- 
try purely agricultural must lead to ruin. 
Did America, a shrewd calculating people, 
act in this manner to her agriculturists ? and 
their neighbour, France, afforded to a cer- 
tain extent protection to her manufactures. 
He would not deny that the repeal of the 
corn laws had conferred a great advantage 
on the manufacturing population of this 
country; but Ireland had no manufactures 
to sustain her. When famine impended over 
the people, that House had unanimously 
consented to open our ports for the admis- 
aion of foreign corn, and also to the tem- 
ay abolition of the Navigation Laws. 

0 one could resist such propositions to 
meet such a state of things. He support- 
ed their views, and would do so again 
under similar circumstances. He wished 
now to state distinctly to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer the issue between the people of Ire- 
land and the late Government. They 
maintained, first, that such charges as 
the Consolidated Annuities should never 
have fallen solely on Ireland; and, sec- 
ondly, that accordingly as they raised 
the taxation of the country, they had dimi- 
nished her means of supply. An able 
Member of the late Government, in a pam- 
phiet called Taxation, Finances, and 
Trade, had claimed for the Government 
a triumph because they had effected a re- 
duction in the poorrate of Ireland from 
2,150,0007. to 1,100,0007. ; but the hon. 
Gentleman compared the reduced taxation, 
not with the year 1845, before the late Go- 
vernment took office, when the poor-rate was 
only 316,0007., but with the highest rate 
of the tax during the raging of the famine 
—a comparison which gave a very falla- 
cious conclusion, and was not just. He 
contended that one-fourth at least ought 
to be deducted from the present valua- 
tion in Ireland. Land that in 1844 
sold for twenty-four years’ purchase, was 
now selling at not more than fourteen 
years’ purchase. Last year they had in- 
troduced a measure—the Medical Chari- 
ties Relief—by which the taxation of the 
country was increased 100,000. per an- 
num; and the hon. Gentleman, in his 
pamphlet, had also committed an error in 
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treating of this question, for he stated that 
the measure was merely a transfer from 
the County Cess to the Poor Law Ceay, 
The fact, however, was, that only one- 
half of the County Cess had fallen on the 
ratepayers, the other half being voluh- 
tarily subscribed by those who could afford 
it, but now the whole tax fell on the rate- 
payers. He would affirm that instead of 
the valuation of Ireland being as Mr, 
Griffiths stated it to be, 11,500,000L., it 
was more like 8,500,000/, Hon. Gentle. 
men should recollect there was this differ. 
ence between the English and the Irish 
farmer. The former when rated at 100J, 
per annum, had 8000. or 1,0000. of capi- 
tal, which enabled him to improve his 
farm, to meet the rate; but the latter, 
rated at the same amount, had seldom 
more than 2000. for the same purpose, 
It was, therefore, a false criterion to go 
by, that a man in Ireland could pay the 
same rate on the same amount of rating 
as a man in England could. They were 
taunted with not having capital in Ireland. 
Who, he would ask, would invest capital 
in a farm where the taxes for local pur- 
poses were in some districts 5s. or 6s., 
and in others as high as 20s. in the pound ¢ 
By crossing the Atlantic, a man could get 
land for much less than the bare taxation 
upon it in Ireland. He implored the House 
to think on this subject, and he would im- 
plore the Government to think on it also. 
He, for one, would support no Government 
on account of their professions; and he 
would oppose those now in power a8 ¢on- 
sistently as he had opposed their predeces- 
sors, if he found they did not legislate for 
the benefit of Ireland. 

Mr. VINCENT SOULLY begged to 
remind the House that the sole matter be- 
fore it upon the present occasion was— 
whether it would adopt a Bill introduced 
by the late Government, the simple effect 
of which would be to remit a small portion 
of those poor-rate annuities which had 
already been imposed upon the different 
unions in Ireland by an Act in @ 
former Session. By that former Act cer- 
tain Government advances, amounting to 
near 4,500,000/., had been consolidated, 
and the repayment extended over periods 
varying from ten to forty years. The 
entire debt, with compound interest at 3} 
per cent amounted to about 7,500,000%., 
which sum was charged upon Ireland 
under the former Act. In respect of that 
sum the annuity im for the 
year, 1851, was 245,0001.; out of which 


single annuity it was merely proposed by 
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the present Bill to remit so much of it as 
was charged upon those electoral divisions 
whose poor-rate expenditure for that sin- 
gle year execeded 4s. in the pound. It 
ager from the Treasury report, dated 

arch 27, 1852, prepared by Sir OC. 
Trevelyan, for the purpose of justifying 
and sustaining these Consolidated Annui- 
ties, that the full sum proposed to be 
remitted by the present Bill was just 
75,8581., being about 1 per cent ye the 
entire charge of 7,500,000/., or 24d. in 
the pound. Now, the only matter for con- 
sideration was, whether that small remit- 
tance of 1 per cent should be accepted 
at present, leaving the remaining ninety- 
nine parte open for future discussion. He, 
for one, upon the instalment principle, 
would not object to accept this 24d. di- 
vidend in the pound, from the exuberant 
generosity of the late Government ; and, 
relying upon the professions held out by 
the present Government of their benevo- 
lent intentions towards Ireland, as well as 
upon the statement just made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the ac- 
eceptance of the proposed remittance should 
not in any manner preclude the Irish rate- 
oe an from desiring such further relief as 
t could be shown they were justly entitled 
to, when the proper time should arrive for 
discussing the whole of these consolidated 
charges. They would hereafter be in a 
better position to consider the extent to 
which the Irish ratepayers were fairly en- 
titled to be relieved from @ further portion 
of these annuities—not as repudiating any 
just debts, but as charges to which they 
should not have been made liable. 

The O’GORMAN MAHON said, a no- 
torious fiction existed, which, if it were 
possible to realise, would involve the public 
at large in interminable confusion—the 
fietion being that a stranger sometimes 
found his way into the House, and that in 

ce their proceedings became mat- 

ters public notoriety; and on the pre- 
sent occasion he had listened to speeches 
from those he regretted to call his country- 
men, which, in his opinion, would subject 
them in the minds of an honest English- 
mean, or an honest Seotchman, to the itn- 
yee of being either rogues or fools. 
ow, that was a kind of confusion he was 
most anxious to avoid, and therefore he 
diselaimed all identification with either of 
these classes. He severed himself from 
those who got up in the House and said 
they were not grateful for the relief which 
had been held forth to their country, and 
also from those who would not recognise 
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as a boon the remission of those claims by 
which that relief was afforded. He was 
grateful to the givers of that relief—he 
was grateful to those who were desirous 
of remitting the burdens which were im- 
posed on his distressed country; and he 
would say, expressing at the same time 
his regret that he was obliged to sever 
himself from those men who were not con- 
sistent to any principles, or to any form of 
government. When he first entered that 
House, he had taken a certain stand; he 
had attached himself to those who, whon 
called on, had generously administered to 
the wants of his country, and had rendered 
them responsible for the relief they had 
afforded her. He had supported the late 
Government, and that he would, without 
fear of those now in power, continue to 
do. At the same time, if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer realised the pledges which he had 
held out, of realising the benefits to Ire- 
land which had been protnised by the 
other party, but which had not been 
vention’, probably because they were 
impeded by the party which was now 
in power, he could assure them that 
the gratitude of Irishmen would not be 
wanting. He called upon the House then 
to return to what was the real ques- 
tion, which was simply this—were they to 
support a measure which offered a boon, 
however partial, to Ireland; or were they to 
join in a cabal that endeavoured to defeat 
it? He, for one, said no; and he called 
upon his countrymen now in the House to 
sustain the Government in passing this Bill. 

Lorn JOHN RUSSELL said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer seemed surprised that a Bill which 
was so very simple in its objeet should 
have led to so much discussion; but if he 
had had a larger official experience, he 
would have found that this was usually the 
case with Bills relating to Ireland, more 
especially when it was propoted to remit a 
portion of taxation. The present Bill had 
this very simple object—that whereas the 
sum of 245,000I. for the year was due ac- 
cording to the Act in reference to Consoli- 
dated Annuities, the late Government, in 
October last, finding many of the Unions 
greatly distressed, proposed to remit 
75,0001., of which 48,0U0/. was from 
Munster, 24,0007. from Connaught, and 
3,0007. from Leinster. The money ad- 
vanced areording to that Treasury Minute 
had not been paid into the Exchequer, 
and the Government had thought 
fit to confirm the arrangement, and pro- 
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— to sanction it by Act of Parliament. 
e did not see that there could be any 
uestion with respect to that proposal. 
The late Government might be blamed for 
making the remission, but he did not think 
the House could hesitate to assent to that 
remission. A question, and he thought a 
very natural and very proper ore, had been 
asked by the hon. Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Monsell), though, perhaps, it would 
not be wise in the Government to answer 
it—namely, whether the principle of the 
Treasury Minute last year was to be car- 
ried out further? Now, he was not pre- 
pared to defend the principle of that Mi- 
nute; it was one, indeed, that could not 
be defended as a regular and permanent 
principle. But with regard to the whole 
state of Ireland, he thought any Govern- 
ment would find that they must depart 
from time to time from regular principles 
of economy, and that they must also from 
time to time apply remedies which might 
be useful atethe moment, even though 
they were not in accordance with the ordi- 
nary rules upon this subject. Now, the 
present Government must, of course, ex- 
ercise their own discretion in considering 
whether it would be mischievous to act 
again on the same principle, and: whether, 
if they proposed to extend relief further, 
they might not do it in some other shape, 
and in such a manner as not to encourage 
improvidence on the part of the Unions. 
So far Government would do well to con- 
sider; and he should not blame them for 
departing from the principle of the last 
Treasury Minute, and adopting seme other. 
With regard to the several questions which 
had been raised to-night, he did not mean 
to enter into them, except to protest 
against the injustice shown by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Waterford (Sir 
H. Barron) with regard to this subject. 
The hon. Baronet said, that in the time of 
Ireland’s great calamity no remedy was 
applied but that of taxation. The case 
was really very different, for of the re- 
lief afforded to Ireland, 3,500,000/. was 
thrown upon the taxation of the United 
Kingdom, so that the taxation was paid 
by Great Britain, and not by Ireland. 
Besides this, other measures had been 
adopted. Loans had been granted, assist- 
ance to railways had been given, and other 
8 § had been taken by which that House 
attempted in some degree to meet the 
great calamity under which Ireland was 
suffering. When, too, they complained of 
the state in which Ireland had been placed 


by the calamity of 1846 and 1847, let hon. 
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Gentlemen who represented that coun- 
try always remember the state to which 
Ireland was reduced by the previous con- 
dition of society there. We all knew with 
regard to England and Scotland that there 
was in those countries, in the first instance, 
a regular system on the part of the land- 
lord of making permanent improvements 
for the benefit of his land and of his ten- 
antry. We also knew that the only food of 
the people in these countries was corn. 
Now, there was a total change of cireum- 
stances as regarded Ireland. In the first 
place, it was not usual for the landlord 
there to make a permanent improvement in 
his land. In the second place, there was 
in 1837 no system for the relief of the 
poor. Lastly, and most important of all, 
the food of the people of Ireland was prin- 
cipally potatoes; and those who had thought 
most on the subject had little doubt how 
dangerous the state of the country was 
with so great a part of her population de- 
pending upon a crop below which and. be- 
yond which there was nothing; so that any 
failure in it must subject the people to great 
distress, accompanied by all the horrors of 
impending famine. The condition of Ire- 
land did not, therefore, arise from a single 
calamity ; and therefore, admitting any 
charge against the Government, there were 
in these circumstances difficulties which no 
one could meet, and which nothing but time 
would remedy. He should not enter into, or 
attempt to defend, the measures taker by the 
late Government on the subject of Ireland, 


which would be properly reviewed by those . 


who ealmly and impartially looked into the 
history of the period; but with respect to 
this subject in general, he left it in the 
hands of the present Government, though 
he thought they were perfectly justified in 
not declaring at the present moment what 
their measures would be during the current 
Session. He was very sorry to hear to- 
night that the system of oie ered 
had not ceased, and seemed likely 5 
This was one of those evils which from 
time to time afflicted Ireland, and he had 
no doubt that object would receive the de- 
liberate attention of the Government. He 
had no doubt also that the House would 
readily agree to the Bill now before it, to 
which, in fact, there did not seem to be 
any objection. When the general question, 
as to the sums payable by Ireland in con- 
sequence of those annuities, had to be con- 
sidered, he should be prepared to give his 
attention to any measure of. the Govern- 
ment on that subject. With regard to the 
future, he had no doubt that the present 
' 
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Government, having inherited in the con- 
dition of Ireland a mass of difficulties and 
misfortunes, would give their best attention 
to the whole question, and that they would, 
at the. proper time, declare what measures 
they proposed to remedy them. He was 
satisfied it was right that the landlords of 
Ireland should bear a share of the burdens 
which had befallen that Kingdom as well 
as the people of this country, though whe- 
ther there might not be districts which 
were entitled to relief, was a subject well 
worthy of the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. He was happy to hear from the 
hon. Member for oatsh, what he had 
previously heard from other authorities, that 
there were districts in the west of Ireland 
which a few years ago were supposed to 
be irrecoverably ruined, that were now in 
a better condition than they had ever been 
before. He hoped the same thing would 
speedily be found true of other districts, and 
that happier times were coming for Ireland. 

Mr. H. HERBERT thought the re- 
marks of the noble Lord who had just re- 
sumed his seat contained a warning to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. The noble Lord 
had distinctly disclaimed the principle of 
the Treasury Minute which rendered this 
Bill necessary. It must be felt by Irish 
Gentlemen to be odious to refuse payment 
of claims upon them, and he had himself 
done all he could to prevent resistance to 
the law in regard to the repayment of these 
advances; but the Irish were aggrieved, and 
men could hardly be blamed for expressing 
dissatisfaction at being called upon to re- 
pay money when their suggestions as to its 
employment had been disregarded. A third 
of the advances under the Burgoyne Relief 
Act, as was stated by Sir Charles Treve- 
lyan, were made to electoral divisions; and 
a change in those divisions had long been 
asked. The Irish asked for the same fa- 
cilities as there were in England for work- 
ing a Poor Law. He would recommend 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to consider the declaration of the noble 
Lord the late Prime Minister, who, in ap- 
proving of the Bill, stated his total disap- 
proval of the principle on which it was 
founded; and he implored the right hon. 
Gentleman, in his future dealings with Ire- 
land, to act upon principle, and bear in 
mind that what was right and just in Eng- 
land could not be wrong in Ireland. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, he could not see 
the good which was to result from this dis- 
cussion, In fact, it reminded him rather 
of @ consultation of another description 
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than those which were usual in that assem- 
bly. ‘There were actually three doctors in 
this consultation. There were those who 
had been discarded, those who had been 
called in and who had received the fees, 
and those who would no doubt gladly be- 
come recipients of the fees. The hon. 
Baronet (Sir H. Barron) was acting with 
the doctors who were in, and the only pre- 
scription which had been presented to the 
House was one which had been reeommend- 
ed by the doctors on the other side—in 
fact, it was actually found on the table of 
the discarded doctors. The hon, Baronet 
thought that prescription a wise one; the 
best that could be offered in the present 
condition of the patient. The State doc- 
tor,a master of language, intimated in a 
seductive tone what he intended to do; but 
that amounted merely to this: That he in- 
tended to make a close examination of the 
ailment with which the patient was affticted, 
often a very rough process, producing much 
unnecessaryagony. He had expected, after 
so much talk, to see some measure of a 
better description brought forward. But 
the hon. Baronet (Sir i Barron) was con- 
stantly abusing the Legislature with regard 
to Ireland, without exhibiting that con- 
structive power of mind which might be 
useful to his country. There was every 
anxiety to do justice to Ireland, for there 
could be no better policy in reference to 
the prosperity of this country than to raise 
Ireland to a perfect a with England. 
The hon. Baronet had said that free trade 
was the fatal blow to the prosperity of Ire- 
land. But what had protection done for 
that country? Was Ireland in a state of 
prosperity when more than half of the po- 
pulation was reduced to live in mud hovels 
and feed upon roots? Ireland had not been 
true to herself. No country could be ele- 
vated to the position of this country by 
Acts of Parliament. It was by acts ef in- 
telligence, by holding out inducements to 
the people to exert themselves,.and by love 
of country, that England had obtained such 
an exalted character, and had risen to such 
a pitch of prosperity. He considered that 
the people of Ireland were much indebted 
to the noble Lord at the head of the late 
Government for the Poor Law, and he was 
of opinion that if protection were restored, 
nothing but misery, poverty, and ruin would 
be the result for Ireland. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he would not 
trespass long on the attention of the House. 
The hon. Gentleman who had last spoken in 
such a very professional spirit, laid upon the 
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gentry and people of Ireland the blame of 
the condition in which that country was now 
placed. If it was necessary that Ireland 
should have had a Poor Law half a century 
ago, who had the power to pass such a 
law? The English people and the Eng- 
lish Legislature had that power. True it 
was that the Irish representatives formed 
a part of the House of Commons, yet still 
the great majority was composed of the 
representatives of England. The hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Wakley) then said, why did 
not the Irish representatives produce more 
large measures for the improvement of their 
country? As the hon.Gentleman had spoken 
so ably on the subject of Ireland, perhaps 
they might expect from his(Mr. Wakley’s) 
statesmanlike abilities the introduction of 
such a measure. But when the hon. Gen- 
tleman censured the conduct of his right 
hon. Friend the Chaneellor of the Exche- 
quer, whom he (Mr. Wakley) had, in some- 
what unusual language, styled the State 
doctor, for not bringing forward such a 
measure, he ought to have recollected that 
the Government had been but a very few 
days in office. Many hon. Members de- 
clared that they ought to dissolve Parlia- 
ment forthwith; others, that there was 
urgent necessity for the immediate intro- 
duction of large measures for the improve- 
ment of that country. In the few weeks 
they had been in office, they had not had 
time to submit to Parliament those great 
measures with reference to Ireland which 
they intended. When they were introduced, 
he trusted that they would meet the views 
and obtain the support of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. O’FLAHERTY said, he would not 
have risen but for the speech of the noble 
Lord the Member for London. The noble 
Lord. had no more right than any other 
Member to criticise unfairly the debates of 
Irish Members on Irish questions. It was 
open to every Irish Member to debate a 
question, no matter whether English or 
Irish, independently and without regard to 
the feelings of the noble Lord, however 
great might be their respect for him as an 
individual. The noble Lord had no right 
to taunt Irish Members; and he, for one, 
would not submit.to it from the noble Lord 
or any other hon. Member. With regard 
to the observations of the right hon. the 
Attorney General for Ireland respecting the 
Ribband system, and its extension through- 
out all Ireland, he (Mr. O'Flaherty) begged 
to state that the west of Ireland was entirely 
free from it, and that a more peaceful and 
industrious province than Connaught did 

Mr. Whiteside 
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not exist. He called on the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman to explain. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he wished 
to say that he did not mean to prescribe any 
limit to hon. Gentlemen in their speeches, 
He had only wished to express his surprise 
at the nature of the discussion, and to say 
that such discussions were not unusual on 
Irish questions. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he was not aware 
that he had said anything about Con- 
naught. At an-earlier part of the even- 
ing he had stated, in answer to the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Sir J. Young), that 
threatening notices were being given in 
many parts of Ireland, and that the asys- 
tem was extending. There was no part 
of Ireland of which he had a more lively 
hope than the west. 

Question, ‘* That the word ‘now’ stand 
part of the Question,” put and agreed to; 
= ° ike put, and agreed to. 

Bill 2°. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS 
BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1. (Upon Adress of House of 
Commons Her Majesty may appoint Com- 
missioners to make inquiry inte Corrupt 
Practices at Elections.) 

Mr. JACOB BELL said, he was anx- 
ious to make one or two observations on 
the Bill now before the Committee, in order 
to point out some defects in its provisions. 
The measure, to be serviceable, should in- 
crease the facility of conviction, so that the 
offence should be as certainly as possible 
followed by punishment; whereas, by the 
provisions of this Bill, considerable diffi- 
culty might be found in that respeet. If 
the proceeding was to originate on an Ad- 
dress moved in that House, the plan would 
be open to great abuse, inasmuch as & 
party would only have to single out a bo- 
rough liable to exception, and propose an 
Address to Her Majesty relative to that 
borough. If a Commission should be sent, 
another obstacle would arise under the 9th 
Clause, which stated that all witnesses are 
to be exempted from punishment, provided 
they make a disclosure of every cireum- 
stance connected with the inquiry. It 
peared to him that the indemnity sho 
only apply to cases before the passing of 
the Act, because in the case of prospeetive 
Acts a premium would be held out for the 
commission of the offence. The 5001. pen- 
alty was still to remain in foree; but un- 
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less that penalt shoal he uapenbaissaaes 
smaller fa substituted, the Bill would be 
inoperative, The first case of corruption 
or Ges on record was that of Esau, 
who sold his birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage, but he never had the opportunity 
of selling it again; and every elector who 
sold his privilege ought to be treated in the 
same manner. If it were known that pun- 
ishment would be inflicted in every case, 
the people would soon cease to commit the 
offence, 

Mr, WALPOLE thought the clause, as 
it now stood, gave a power to the majority, 
which might be abused to a very great ex- 
tent, and he proposed, that before any in- 
quiry should be instituted, there should be 
either the Report of a Committee appoint- 
ed to inquire into the Election return, or 
a Committee generally appointed by that 
House to inquire into corrupt practices 
in the borough in which such practices 
were alleged to have been committed. If 
the Committee should entertain that opin- 
ion, @ fair foundation would be laid for 
the issuing of a proper Commission. He 
would therefore move the following Amend- 
ment :— 


“ To leave out from the beginning of the Clause 


te ‘ it shall be lawful,’ in line 6, for the purpose of 


inserting the words ‘ when by an Address of the 
House of Commons it shall be represented to Her 
Majesty, that a Committee appointed to try an 
Election Petition, or a Committee appointed to in- 
uire into the exercise of corrupt practices in any 
ion or Elections of a Member or Members to 
serve in Parliament, have reported to the House 
that corrupt practices have, or that there is rea- 
son to believe that corrupt practices have, exten- 
sively prevailed in any City, Borough, or place in 
the United Kingdom electing or sharing in the 
Election of a ber or Members to serve in 





Parliament at any Election or Election of such 
Members or Member ; and the said House shall 
a pray Her Majesty to cause inquiry to 
be le under this Act,’ instead thereof.” 

Lorpj JOHN RUSSELL objected to 
placing the matter in the hands of an Elee- 
tion Committee to report upon, but said he 
should have no objection to a Report from 
a Select Committee. He also thought it 
would be sufficient to insert the words 
‘‘ extensively prevailed,” without using the 
word “ generally.”’ 

Mr. WALPOLE intimated that he ac- 
quiesced in the suggestion of the noble Lord. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, the object of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
appeared to be to check the improper con- 
duct of a majority. But surely, as the 
House pretended in theory to represent the 
people, it ought to be guided by the ma- 
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jority, and not by the minority. Such a 
change was extremely objectionable, and 
ought not to have been proposed without 
due notice. . 

Mr. WALPOLE said, as the Bill was 
drawn, a simple majority might address the 
Crown, without any allegation or proof 
whatever. The object of his proposition 
was to protect the minority in case a ma- 
jority should be inclined to proceed in an 
unconstitutional way. 

Mr. HEADLAM wished to know whe- 
ther any public prosecutor would bo ap- 

inted to bring the cases of corruption 

‘ore Committees, and whether the ex- 

nse of the proceedings would be defrayed 
“ individuals, or provision would be made 
by the Bill for their payment ? 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY believed 
the proposed Amendment would defeat the 
object of the Bill, for if it should be adopt- 
ed the Bill would not meet such a case as 
that of St. Albans. In that case the Com- 
mittee reported that there was no proof of 
bribery or treating, but that they had been 
prevented from inquiring by the corrupt 
withdrawal of witnesses. If this Bill had 
been the law at that time, the Queen would 
have had no power to issue a Commission. 
This showed how dangerous it would be 
to narrow the clause, and he trusted the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) would not 
consent to the change. He thought such 
an important Amendment ought not to 
have been proposed without due notice; and 
he should, therefore, move that the further 
consideration of the clause be postponed. 

Mr. MILES defended the Amendment, 
considering that the House itself was not 
the place where a discussion should take 
place whether a Commission should issue 
or not. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH supposed the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home 
meant to guard a rash vote of that House, 
or the vote of a majority in a small House; 
and for that he suggested an inquiry before 
either an Election Committee or a Seleet 
Committee. Now, he feared that neither 
of those Committees would answer the pur- 
pose, especially as a Select Committee was 
without the power of taking evidence on 
oath, or giving an indemnity to witnesses. 
He thought, however, that if the right hon. 
Gentleman had intended to propose this 
Amendment, he should have given some 
notice to the House. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that when they 
went into Committee on a former af ae) 
pro formd, in order that the noble 
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(Lord J. Russell) might introduce Amend- 
ments into a Bill, he (Mr. Walpole) stated 
that he should in Committee propose the 
very Amendment or an Amendment almost 
to the effect he had just moved. It was 
very far from his intention to take the 
House by surprise, nor would he thrust 
anything forward if any serious objection 
were made to it on that ground. As to 
the clause, he was perfectly sure they 
eught not to give the enormous power of 
these Commissions of Inquiry unless upon 
something like a previous allegation of 
proof. He wished to throw a guard round 
places sending Members to Parliament, so 
that a small majority of that House, by an 
inconsiderate or single vote, should not 
have the power of putting in motion Com- 
missions of this description, the powers of 
which were so great, that nothing but the 
necessity of the case could justify them. 
Mr. T. BARING feared that this clause 
would allow an interference with the con- 
stituencies of the country by a majority of 
that House, because it was impossible not 
to see that it was in the power of the 
House at any time, upon any representa- 
tion, without any evidence, to institute an 
or into any borough for party or parti- 
cular purposes. The Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
said, there should first be the decision of 
either an Election Committee or a Commit- 
tee specially appointed. An Election Com- 
mittee would, of course, be according to the 
forms and acts of the House, but a Com- 
mittee specially appointed might be car- 
ried and appointed and selected by any 
majority actuated by any hostile, personal, 
or political feelings. That was a very for- 
midable power to place in the hands of a 
majority, and if they once established that 
a majority of the House might decide either 
on the tenure of a seat of a Member, or of 
the power of a borough, they would expose 
the rights of constituencies to a most tyran- 
nical interference. The clause went to place 
in the majority of the House the power of 
deciding on the return of any Member. 
[‘* Hear, pe, ero @ premium to bo- 
roughs to send Members connected with 
the majority! for it was telling them, 
** You will have no Commission of Inquiry 
if you return a Member connected with 
the majority; but if you return one con- 
nected with the minority, you will be ex- 
ae to most vexatieus proceedings, and 
ve your rights taken from you.”’ He 
would refer to the opinion of one who 
would be acknowledged by hon. Gentlemen 


Mr. Walpole 
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opposite to be a statesman. It was an 
opinion expressed in reference to the Gren- 
ville Act, and was to this effect :— 

“That Bill originated in a belief that this 
House, in the aggregate, was an unfit tribunal to 
decide on contested elections. It viewed this House 
as every popular assembly should be viewed, asa | 
mass of men capable of political dislike and per- 
sonal aversion, capable of too much attachment 
and of too much animosity, capable of being biassed 
by weak and wicked motives, liable to be governed 
by Ministerial influence, by caprice, and corrup- 
tion. Mr. Grenville’s Bill viewed this House as 
endowed with those capacities, and judged it there- 
fore incapable of determining upon controverted 
elections with impartiality, with justice, and with 
equity. It deprived it of the means of mischief, 
and formed a judicature as complete and impartial 
as human skill could conceive.” 


Those were the words of Mr. Fox with re- 
gard to the impartiality of that House as 
to controverted elections. Let him (Mr. 
T. Baring) ask, whether the House would 
be entirely free from those improper mo- 
tives in its decisions when it came to de- 
cide upon constituencies ? 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said, the hon. 
Member for Huntingdon (Mr. T. Baring) 
had taken unnecessary alarm respecting the 
measures that might be resorted to under 
this Bill. According to the Amendment, 
there must be in the first placq the Report 
of a Select Committee that corrupt prac- 
tices had extensively prevailed, and they 
would have great difficulty in obtaining evi- 
dence, even in the case of boroughs where 
corruption had notoriously been practised. 
But, suppose the evidence obtained to in- 
duce a Select Committee to believe corrup- 
tion had extensively prevailed, the House 
would next be asked to agree to an Ad- 
dress to the Crown to appoint a Commission 
of Inquiry. Supposing the House agreed 
to that, and the Commission, consisting of 
certain barristers, well qualified to take 
evidence, was appointed, they would go to 
the borough, or in certain cases would sit 
in London, and take evidence on oath, and, 
if they were not provided with legal evi- 
dence that corruption had extensively pre- 
vailed in the borough, the whole case fell 
to the ground. For his own part, he had 
so much reliance on proceeding by Com- 
mission, he thought no mischief could have 
been done under the Bill as it originally 
stood, for, while he believed there were 
many boroughs in which corruption pre- 
vailed that had never been subject to in- 
quiry, and still less to punishment, he was 
also of opinion that the common belief on 
this point went further than the fact, and 
it might be useful to show that general al- 
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legations of corruption were unfounded. 
But, supposing the great majority of the 
electors of the borough were corrupt, and 
were in the habit, election after election, 
of receiving bribes, then there must be a 
report from the Commissioners laid before 
the House. Did that disfranchise the bo- 
rough, or inflict any punishment on it ? 
None whatever. There must next be a 
Bill brought in founded on the Report, and 

through all its stages; it must go 
up to the other House, and, having been 
passed, must receive the Royal assent. He 
really thought sufficient precautions were 
thus taken that no unnecessary disfran- 
chisement would take place. So far from 
that being probable, he, on the contrary, 
was afraid they had not yet sufficient 
means to enable them to meet the evils 
that existed. But the hon. Member was 
not right in supposing that this would 
strain the powers of Parliament further 
than they at present existed. He (Lord 
J. Russell) remembered many years ago, 
in the case of Grampound, moving for an 
inquiry at the bar of the House on the 
ground of a conviction obtained in a Court 
of Law. The Motion was carried—wit- 
nesses were examined at the bar, the cor- 
ruption was proved, and a Bill was brought 
in founded on that inquiry. Grampound 
was disfranchised on that evidence, com- 
bined with the proceedings in the Court of 
Law. Now, there was nothing whatever 
to prevent the House, if it chose to inquire 
if corruption was practised at Harwich or 
in any other borough, to appoint a Select 
Committee, and to introduce a Bill to dis- 
franchise it. The Bill did not confer any 
power on the House that was wanting; but 
evidence taken in that way at the bar, 
without further cireumstances to corrobo- 
rate it, would not be sufficient for the 
House of Lords, who would, enter into a 
fresh inquiry, and take evidence on oath, 
and this proceeding would take a vast deal 
of time, and, after all, would not be entirely 
satisfactory. It appeared to him nothing 
was so satisfactory as the course adopted 
in the cases of St. Albans and Sudbury. 
The Bill only gave a better mode of in- 
quiry, and he did not think it could be de- 
nied that it was better to take evidence on 
oath before impartial Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Crown, than to take a 
course of proceeding where parties accused 
of corruption had the means of re i 
a great deal of evidence. If the Bill was 
trejected, the powers of the House would 
remain the same as before; but there would 
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not be the same means of ascertaining the 
state of the boroughs. If a borough was 
proved to be thoroughly corrupt, they could 
not do better than disfranchise it; if not, 
they ought to remove the disgrace which 
attached to it. 

Mr. T. BARING had one suggestion to 
make. Let the evidence before the Select 
Committee be taken on oath. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL wished 
to know if the noble Lord agreed to the 
Amendment? [Lord J. Russet was un- 
derstood to say he agreed tu it.] The ob- 
jection to the Select Committee might be 
obviated by acting on the suggestion of 
his hon. Friend (Mr. T. Baring), of giving 
the Select Committee power to examine 


on oath. The only precedents which ex- 


isted for the issue of Commissions were 
St. Albans and Sudbury, in both which 
cases the Committees reported that exten- 
sive bribery had prevailed, and the Com- 
missions were issued with the sanction of 
Parliament. 

Sm WILLIAM PAGE WOOD said, he 
thought it would be an improvement to 
give the Committees the power of examin- 
ing on oath, and he would suggest that 
the Commissioners should have the power 
of indemnifying the witnesses, as at St. 
Albans. That power was the reason of 
the success of the Commissioners, and the 
want of it accounted for the failure of the 
Select Committee. 

Mr. R. C. HILDYARD said, that if 
the Committee adopted the plan proposed 
in the Bill as it stood, he had no doubt that 
its proceedings would be marked by the 
calmness and deliberation which were so 
highly to be desired. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, that the observa- 
tions of the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
T. Baring) were founded on a mistrust of 
that House in a judicial matter. His (Mr. 
Wakley’s) object was to retain the Bill in 
its present shape, and he, therefore, would 
entreat the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary to allow this discussion to be 
postponed, in order that his alterations 
might be printed. 

Captain HARRIS thought the Bill 
should be framed with a view to practical 
results. Select Committees were appointed 
by political feelings, though an appearance 
of fairness was attempted. The present 
law should be strengthened. Election Com- 
mittees ought to be instructed to report 
on general bribery, and on that Report a 
Select Committee of men of experience 
should then be appointed to investigate the 
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evidence on which the House could pro- 
ceed 


Sm ALEXANDER COCKBURN con- 
sidered that the hon. and gallant Member 
had forgotten that as soon as bribery was 
discovered by an Election Committee, one 
or other party withdrew the petition. He 
did not think a majority of the House would 
depart from fairness and justice to issue a 
Commission against particular boroughs; 
and he hoped, looking to the important 
object of the Bill, it would be received by 
the Committee in its present shape. 

Captain HARRIS begged to explain 
that he meant that Election Committees 
ig be strengthened in point of num- 


Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY would re- 
mind the Committee, that the evil this 
Bill was intended to obviate was the ex- 
penses of inquiry previous to appointing 
an Election Committee, and this clause 
would not at all tend to diminish those 
preliminary expenses. He intended to 
move, that the further consideration of the 
clause be postponed until there was a fuller 
attendance on that side of the House. 

Mr. BERNAL begged to inform the 
hon, and learned Member for Youghal, 
that he could not propose that Motion 
until the present question before the Com- 
mittee had been disposed of. 

Sm ALEXANDER COCKBURN said, 
he did not entertain the same apprehen- 
sions as some of his friends as to the 
tyrannic exercise of their power by ma- 
jorities in that House, though he admitted 
that there had been occasions when an 
oppressive use of their power had been 
made by majorities. However, he did 
not think that, where the object was 
merely inquiry, majorities would be found 
in that House to act oppressively. Con- 
sidering, then, the importance and value 
of the Bill for the purpose of preventing 
corruption, he thought hon. Gentlemen 
would do well not to peril the Bill, by re- 
fusing to accept it as presented by the Go- 
vernment. He would suggest that, in the 
clause referring to an Address to the 
Crown, an alteration should be made so 
as to prevent its appearing that the Ad- 
dress to the Crown should be forwarded 
on the Report of the Committee, as would 
be the case if the clause remained unalter- 
ed, instead of being founded upon the 
decision of the House itself, Under this 
Bill the expense would be immense, and 
the delay prodigious, and at the same time 
the effect would be futile. He would test 
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the sincerity of the friends of purity of 
election, and divide on the clause, 


Mr. BRIGHT said, the sole result of 
this Bill would be to give power to the 
Crown to issue a Commission, without the 
form of an Act to inquire into ¢ases of 
bribery, after two votes of the House had 
been in favour of inquiry, There were 
two kinds of Committees at present—the 
Election Committee and the Select Com- 
mittee; and no one who had sat on either 
of those Committees to try a case of bri- 
bery would deny the extreme difficulty of 
getting the Committee to agree to any re- 
port which might lead to ulterior proceed- 
ings against the borough. An Election 
Committee was composed of two Members 
from either side of the House, and one 
Member alternating between them. That 
tribunal was, perhaps, as impartial as the 
House could make it; but still the Mem- 
ber whose case was to be tried always con- 
sidered it a favourable circumstance, if the 
Chairman of the Committee was chosen 
from his side of the House. That was a 
proof that they were not free from party 
motives, however they might intend to be 
so. If the Select Committee was composed 
of five, seven, or nine Members, the same 
state of things would arise; and if fifteen 
or sixteen, it would still be a party fight, 
without that feeling of responsibility which 
attached to a smaller Committee, He ap- 
proved of the suggestion of the hon. and 
learned Member for the city of Oxford (Sir 
W. P. Wood), and he was very sorry the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) had consent- 
ed so speedily to the proposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. 

The CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he really despaired of in- 
dueing the Opposition to pass any mea- 
sures during this Session. This was the 
fourth time that the Government had been 
defeated in their efforts to accelerate the 
progress of public business, They wished 
the Militia Bill to be read a second time 
after the Easter recess; and who, above 
all other persons in the world, should rise 
up to protest against it but the hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden)? He 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) then 
stated that he wished to make some arrange 
ment for fixing a day on which to make the 
financial statement of the Government; upon 
which a distinguished Member of the Oppo- 
sition, in the name of the Irish Members, im- 
plored him to give them at least a week to 
consider it. Almost the whole of the even- 
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ing had been on @ Bill which was 
auiamnent nity to the late Govern- 


ment with respect to the Consolidation of 
Irish Annuities, 
o’cloek, having fixed to go into Committee 
upon that Bill, another Irish Gentlemen 
(also a Member of the Opposition) asked 
the Government to postpone that stage of 
the Bill, Then they took up a Bill of very 
great interest and importanee, also pre- 
pared by the late Government, and a Bill 
whieh certainly, as @ dissolution was im- 
pending, ought not to be neglected; but 
they were that it was of no use what- 
ever, because they had proposed an Amend- 
ment, in which the noble Lord (Lord J, 
Russell), the highest authority on such 
subjects, acquiesced; and they were asked 
not to press the Amendment. He (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) would only 
say, that the Government being sincere in 
its desire to aceelerate as much as they 
could the progress of public business, he 
could not aceede to that request. Feeling 
assured that the Amendment of his right 
hon, Friend the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department was one that would 
render the Bill much more @ security to 
the liberties of the people, and much more 
available for the objects which they all de- 
sired to accomplish, he ealled upon the 
Committee to adopt it; and if the other 
Motion—threatened also by another Mem- 
ber of the Opposition—should be proposed, 
he should ask the Committee to divide 
against it. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,”’ 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 26; 
Noes 137: Majority 111. 

Clause agreed to; as were also the other 
clauses up to Clause 5 inclusive, 

Clause 6. 

Mn. WALPOLE said, as the Clause 
was then drawn, the Commissioners would 
have power to inquire into corrupt prac- 
tices at previous elections, dating, it might 
be, ten or twenty years back, and by coup- 
ling those practices with the practices at 
the last election lay a foundation for the 
disfranchisement of a borough—though 
there might have been an intervening elec- 
tion at whieh no corruption had taken 
place. His Amendment would have the 
effect of allowing the Commissioners, if 
they found corruption at the last election 
to go back to the previous one, and so on 
until they came to an eleection at which 
those practices had not been proved to 
exist, when the inquiry should stop. With 
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‘this view he begged to move, first, the 
omission of the words in the clause, ‘‘ for 


‘such a period retrospectively as they think 
At half-past eleven | pro as . 


Sm ALEXANDER COCKBURN con- 
sidered it a most mischievous Amendment, 
As he understood it, if there had been oné 
single election where bribery had not taken 
place, the Commissioners were restricted 
from going behind that election. Now, 
they wore all aware that the parties some- 
times agreed that neither should bribe, or 
there might be a compromise. This Amend- 
ment, then, would defeat the object of the 
inquiry; therefore, he would suggest that 
if the Commissioners found an interme- 
diate election, at which bribery had not 
taken place, they should report such fact 
to the House. 

Mr. STANFORD said, the object of 
the Amendment was to fetter the Commis- 
sion, so that they would not be able to 
elicit the truth, 

Mn. BRIGHT considered that there was 
great inconvenience in discussing questions 
of this nature without the Amendment 
being printed. He would therefore move 
that progress be reported, and that the 
Committee ask leave to sit again, 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL thought it 
would be better to have the Amendment 
printed. In his opinion, it would be un- 
wise to fetter the Commission in their in- 
quiry. 

House resumed. Committee report pro- 


gress, 
MILITIA BILL, 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that he hed con- 
solidated the former Acts relating to the 
militia by way of reference, and in order 
that all the provisions of previous Acts 
might be contained in a small compass. 
He wished upon this oceasion to state his 
intention of introducing an important al- 
teration into the Bill. He, therefore, gave 
notice, that should the House agree to the 
second reading of the Militia Bill, he would 
move the insertion of a clause in Commit. 
tee providing that any person who served 
two years in the militia should be re- 
nee as a voter for the county in which 

e resided. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON gave notice 
that upon the Motion for the second read- 
ing of the Militia Bill, he would move that 
it was not expedient to proceed with the 
Militia Bill in this Parliament. 

Bill read 1°. 

The House adjourned at half-after One 
o’elock till Monday next. 

Y2 
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—Indemnity. 


WAR WITH AVA, 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH: My 
Lords, I fear that I may now speak with- 
out any incorrectness of expression of the 
war with Ava. As yet there has been, I 
apprehend, no declaration of war on our 

, and it is not customary for Princes 
in the East to issue any such declarations, 
and therefore it cannot be expected that 
such a monarch as the King of Ava will 
make any change in that point of etiquette. 
We are, however, at war with Ava. The 
Government of India appears to have clung 
to the last to a hope that war would not 
take place; and yet it certainly made re- 
quisitions on the King of Ava which it 
must have foreseen would ultimately termi- 
nate in war, without having undertaken 
any of those preparations which such a 
war would of necessity require. In that 
country, and also in this, it appears that 
we cling to the hepe that we may have as 
much or as little of war as we please. 
That, however, is not the case. War is a 
game that must be played by two parties, 
and we cannot deal with the King of Ava 
in this war as if he were altogether a 
dummy in the play, in order to conduct 
the game just as we please. If he should 
decide on assailing our provinces of Ten- 
nasserim, or of Arracan, or of Chittagong, 
or of Assam, he will subject our Govern- 
ment in India to very great embarrassment 
indeed; for he will have the advantage of 
acting on what is called an interior line of 
operations. Allow me, my Lords, to state 
to you, as shortly as I can, the cireum- 
stances connected with our last war in Ava, 
for it is necessary to see the magnitude of 
the crisis as it now stands. There was 
employed, my Lords, in the last war with 
Ava, a foree of not less than 40,000 men 
—a force as large as that which the French 
sent.to Algiers, and as that which Bona- 
ate took with him for the conquest of 

gypt. There were 30,000 native troops, 
and nearly 7,000 European bayonets em- 
ployed to form that force. Of the European 
troops two regiments,-the 13th and the 


38th, left Calcutta in April, 1824, 1,800 
strong, and in January, 1826, they had 
men left fit for service in the field; 


not 
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and I believe that the mortality in the 
other European regiments was not inferior. 
I doubt much whether at the end of that 
war 10,000 men out of the whole 40,000 
were fit for duty in the field; the whole 
army in Arracan was utterly wasted away, 
and was totally unable to afford any co-opera- 
tion to the other forces. On the 11th of May 
the army landed at Rangoon, and it was 
not able to move from that place till the 
llth of the February following. It was 
detained there for nine months, having 
been surrounded by a large Burmese army, 
and not being able to move forward. Dur- 
ing that time the European troops lived 
entirely on salt provisions. No fresh pro- 
visions, nor vegetables, were to be had in 
the country; and when bullocks were sent 
them, every bullock sent from India cost in 
freight 10/.; in fact, during the whole of 
the war almost the whole of the provisions 
were necessarily sent from India. Not- 
withstanding the great amount of the force 
sent to Ava, I believe that the general, in 
advancing on the capital of that country, 
had never more than 5,500 men under 
arms at his command; and I know that on 
the 24th of February, 1826, at the con- 
clusion of the war, he had with him only 
4,000 men: to that small foree had our 
grand army dwindled away. My Lords, 
we have undoubtedly now some advantages 
which we did not then possess; but the 
climate of the country continues the same, 
as also the same impracticability of mov- 
ing in it for nine months of the year. We 
have also undoubtedly now great advan- 
tages in the rapidity of steam navigation; 
but we must not over-estimate them. We 
can convey troops and munitions of war to 
that country more rapidly than we could 
then, and thus our army will be better eir- 
cumstanced than before; but 1 doubt whe- 
ther we can convey them at less expense. 
Time is most valuable in military opera- 
tions; but I doubt whether in point of 
cheapness the moving of troops by steam, 
is less expensive than before by means of 
sailing vessels. Moreover, our large steam 
vessels draw too much water to move much 
further up the river than Rangoon. The 
smaller steam vessels, however, which the 
East India Company possess, can be used 
above that point, and these by towing boats 
will much facilitate the operations of the 
army. But, at the same time, it must be 
remembered that the moment the army 
leaves the banks of the river—and nobody 
knows this better than the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Wellington) at the table—it ¢an-: 
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not move without animals, and animals 
under such circumstances must be a great 
expense to an army; for, though these 
small steamers may convey men, they can- 
not conveyanimals. There is also another 
advantage which we shall have now, but 
which we had not formerly. The climate 
of Arracan, then so fatal to the troops 
under General Morrison, is supposed to be 
now much improved, in consequence of the 
land having been cleared. But there is 
always this to be recollected—that there is 
@ great difference in the health of troops 
well covered, as they now are, and in that 
of troops exposed as our troops would be 
in the open field for military operations. I 
feel confident, however, that the health of 
the troops would not be liable to such loss 
as it was in the late war. But there are 
other circumstances very disadvantageous 
to us at present, as compared with the 
former occasion. Rangoon was then at- 
tacked by surprise; there was not the 
smallest expectation that our forces would 
be directed on that quarter, and 17,000 
Burmese troops were then in Arracan. 
Rangoon was attacked by 10,000 men, 
and was captured without loss. We then 
proceeded to fortify our position, and 
to occupy the great Pagoda, which at 
once protected and was the key to it. 
What is the case now? By our opera- 
tions, untoward as they are, we have indi- 
cated the point of our attack. We have 
had a collision with the Burmese on that 
point, and, without finding any fault with 
the officers in command, we have twice 
most unfortunately retired, after a colli- 
sion, from the conflict. Now the mere cir- 
cumstance of our retiring under such cir- 
cumstances must give encouragement to the 
Burmese. The town of Rangoon, which 
we occupied before, is now destroyed, and 
another town, four miles up the river, is 
built beyond the reach of our steamers; 
and the whole of that position, and espe- 
cially the Pagoda to which I have before 
alluded, with terraces of brick, each rising 
15 feet above the other, situated on a 
height 200 feet above the level of the river, 
and commanding all the ground in the 
neighbourhood—that position is now for- 
tified and stockaded in every direction, and 
defended by 100 guns. It is impossible, 
therefore, not to expect that great loss will 
be incurred in taking it; and it is to be 
attacked, not by 10, men, as formerly, 
but by a force not much above 5,000. 
Moreover, the circumstances are particu- 
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larly unfortunate under which we are called 
on to carry our army into that country. 
The Punjab is not yet so settled as to make 
it safe for us to withdraw any considerable 
force from it; and, without drawing troops 
from the Punjab, we have not three regi- 
ments on the side of Bengal available to 
be sent there with safety. I regret, my 
Lords, to find—what no doubt, under the 
circumstances, was unavoidable—that one 
4 regiment has been sent from 
Fort William—that there is only one regi- 
ment to supply its place, and that this has 
been sent from Dinapore, which is left 
without European troops at the very mo- 
ment when we may be about to en, in 
another war: so that in the front of the 
Nepaulese we are withdrawing the only 
regiment which we have to defend Caleutta. 
There is also another circumstance to be 
considered, which I take to be one of 
@ very serious nature. In the last war all 
the operations in Ava were carried on by 
the Madras army; and I attribute the 
sending of so large a portion of that army 
to Ava, mainly to the great personal in- 
fluence and the great personal ability of 
Sir Thomas Monro. Without his influ- 
ence, I think that the Government would 
not have been able to withdraw from that 
Presidency 23,000 men, or 28,000 men, 
including Europeans. I remember, with 
regret, certain passages in the recent his- 
tory of the Madras army which make me 
doubt whether we can safely calculate on 
being able to despatch a large force from 
that Presidency on service beyond the sea. 
Your Lordships may not, perhaps, be aware 
that the Bengal soldier is accustomed to 
leave his wife and family in his native vil- 
lage when called into active service; but 
the soldiers of the Madras army take 
their wives and children with them into 
the camp; so that, when they go beyond 
the sea, all their families form a village, 
which is left without means of support. 
When I arrived, some years ago, at Ma- 
dras, I found two regiments there, I will 
not say in a state of mutiny, but so disin- 
clined to proceed to China as they had been 
ordered to do, that it became a matter of 
deep anxiety and apprehension to the Go- 
vernment; and the cause of this disinelina- 
tion—so far as I can recollect the imme- 
diate cause of it—was the terrible state of 
misery and distress in which the wives and 
children of the men of the regiments which 
had already sailed for China were left. 7 
am not aware, my Lords, of any alteratior 
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in the regulations of the service which can 
relieve the families of the Madras soldier 
from the distress which they suffer when 
their husbands and fathers beyond 
the sea. Notwithstanding all this, I will as- 
sume, for! doubt it not, that we have entire 
suceess in the war. What will be the conse- 

mence of that success? I think that the 
King will fight to the last, and the result 
will be the entire dissolution of the Burmese 
empire; and then it will be for our Govern- 
ment in India to consider what it will do 
under such circumstances. I know, my 
Lords, that the Governor General will be 
piaced in cireumstances under which a great 
pressure will be brought to bear on him as 
to the policy which he ought to adopt. 
First, there are certain enterprising British 
merchants, who, having exhausted all the 
forests on one bank of the river and its 
tributaries, are very desirous of possessing 
the teak forests on the other side, for the 
purpose of carrying on and extending their 
trade by Rangoon; and these persons are 
in concert and connexion with the press at 
Caleutta, the movements of which I have 
always viewed with anxiety and distrust. 
They say that in consequence of our oceu- 
pring the whole Burmese empire an over- 
and intetcourse with China may be estab- 
lished, and that great advantage would ac- 
¢erué to our trade from its extension along 
that Burmese frontier. Thus the de- 
sire to push forward trade, and to make 
the whole affair a money speculation, is 
the feeling which actuates the press of 
Calcutta. I hope that the Governor Ge- 
neral of India will treat that press with 
the disregard which it deserves. But, my 
Lords, there is also another serious pres- 
sure which my right hon. Friend ought 
to disregard, and which it will be more 
difficult I am afraid for him to resist; 
that is, the pressure of a large part of the 
civil and of the whole military service. 
They have before their eyes the occupation 
of Affghanistan, which produced a com- 
lete revolution in the army of Bengal. 

hat will always be the case where a great 
territory is to be oceupied even for a time, 
and still more where a new territory is to be 
annexed to and brought under our dominion. 
Young officers are then placed in command 
of distriets—others are placed in political 
employments, where they actually direct 
the operations of troops under the eom- 
mand of their superiovs. Great rewards 
and distinctions are obtained—and, no 
doubt, great talents exhibited; and the 
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consequence is that every man, with a na« 
tural ambition, looks forward to the dis. 
tinction and promotion he may attaing 
and it is most natural, with these feelings, 
that the idea of a new war, likely to ters 
minate in new conquests, is dear to that 
army—an army full of enterprise, and of 
those feelings which naturally excite mili- 
tary men to great actions. There is, how- 
ever, nothing I should view with greater 
apprehension than the annexation to our 
empire of a large portion—ay, or even 
of any portion—-of the Burmese terri- 
tory. It is essentially a false position. 
My Lords, you must have seen before 
now that, with the greatest ability on 
the part of our generals, with the great- 
est courage on the part of our soldiers, 
and with the most perfect equipment on 
the part of our army, it is very difficult 
to retain, even for a short period, an emi- 
nently false position, A false position is 
as dangerous to an empire as it is to an 
army, and always ultimately vindicates its 
power over those who sin against the first 
principles of true policy. I feel, my Lords, 
perfectly satisfied that the annexation of 
Ava, drawing in that direction a large 
portion of the vital resources of the British 
empire in India, will weaken us in points 
where the exertion of all our force is re- 
quired, and will materially impair both its 
civil and military strength. It is because 
I entertain these apprehensions of *he con- 
sequences of the military occupation of 
Ava, and of the possibly fatal effects of 
even the most complete success, that I re- 
quest you, my Lords, to call on Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to produce such papers 
on this subject as can be produced without 
detriment to the public service, for the 
purpose of making us acquainted with the 
causes of this war. I have not heard that 
any trustworthy officer on the part of the 
Government has been sent to Rangoon to 
ascertain the facts out of which it has arisen. 
They restentircly, I believe, on the authority 
of persons who went with their complaints 
to Colonel Bogle, at Moulmein. What value 
is to be attributed to their statements we 
know not; but this we do know—for it is 
stated, with a degree of confidence almost 
inclining us to treat it as correct-~that the 
total amount of the indemnity which we 
require from the Government of Ava is 
only 9001.; and yet to obtain that sum all 
these public dangers which I have recount- 
ed are to be incurred. Now, my Lords, 
when I look at the character of the trade 
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eatried on at Rangoon, I cannot help 
looking with suspicion at the statements 
made ty any of the persons concerned in 
it. One of the most considerable traders 
at Rangoon is a person of the name of 
Crisp. That man, as soon as he knew of 
the probability of war, freighted a schooner 
with arms, and sold it to the Governor at 
Rangoon, When the Governor refused 
payment for them, he had the effrontery to 
go to Commodore Lambert and complain 
of the injury inflicted upon him. I sup- 
pose we shall hereafter see the amount of 
the compensation claimed by that person 
(Orisp) in the bill to be paid by the Bur- 
mese Government. The davesaey of Ran- 
offered in consequence 1001. for this 
man’s head; and I confess that I should 
not have been deeply grieved if he had got 
it. This is a description of one of the 
persons for whom this great war is to be 
undertaken; I confess I look upon the mat- 
ter with great anxiety. If our reputation 
and honour be at stake, no matter however 
small the injury, war must be submitted 
to, and we must endure it; but if there is 
not an overwhelming necessity for our in- 
terference at present, for the reasons I 
have stated, I think we ought not to inter- 
fere. There is also another peculiar ob- 
jection to it at the present time. The 
services of the Madras army, we heard 
several months ago, were likely to be en- 
gaged in a different affair with the Nizam. 
We heard that the Indian Government, as 
@ creditor of the Nizam, had required him 
to pay a certain sum of money, and that if 
he did not pay it by a certain day, his ter- 
ritory was to be occupied and his troops 
put down. The Governor General must 
consequently have looked forward to a 
collision with the Nizam as a probable oc- 
currence; and I think, therefore, that he 
would not have made such a demand with- 
out having a certainty that he had the 
Madras army in hand; for the town of 
Hyderabad is in the hands of the Arabs, and 
so are half the forts in the Nizam’s domin- 
ions. They will defend them with bravery, 
and no prudent man would engage in opera- 
tions in that country without having the 
whole of the Madras army in hand for that 
urpose; and, unless we postpone the demand 
‘or that payment, the Madras army will be 
called upon to carry into effect two distinct 
and distant operations at the same time. I 
hope, my Lords, that my noble Friend op- 
posite will not think it inconsistent with his 
duty to lay the papers to which I have re- 
ferred on the table, in order that we may 
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know on what grounds the Government of 
India is seeming in this matter. 


Motion— 


“ That there be laid before this House, Copies 
or Extracts of Communications whieh may have 
passed with reference to-Llostilities in Ava.” 


The Eant of DERBY: My Lords, with 
regard to the military grounds on which 
my noble Friend has based his observa- 
tions, I have only to say that he speaks 
with a knowledge which gives him 
advantage on any point which he thinks 
necéssary to discuss. But whatever may 
be the difficulties which attend the 
tions now going on in Ava—and I am 
afraid I must agree with my noble Friend 
in his deseription of them as a war—what- 
ever the difficulties and obstacles with 
which we may have to contend, I am quite 
sure that my noble Friend would be the 
last man to desire to shrink from a war, if 
war were necessary, for the dus tion 
of our fellow-subjeets. On the other hand, 
whatever may be the feeling of the public 
Ee in Caleutta, or of those “ enterprising 

ritish merehants ’’ whom my noble Friend 
has described, endeavouring to promote 
trade, or of the Army anxious to win fresh 
laurels in the field—however they may 
press upon my noble Friend the Governor 
General of India any extension or acces- 
sion of territory—I am quite sure, what- 
ever motives they may have to acquire ter- 
ritory, that there is no man more averse 
to such acquisition of territory than the 
Governor General ; and I agree with my 
noble Friend that great inconvenience an 
disaster would be likely to result from a 
large accession of territory in the district 
alluded to. I hope when the papers are 
produced for which my noble Friend moves, 
and which, to a certain extent, there will 
be no difficulty in producing, that he will 
be satisfied that there has been no desire 
to incur all the responsibility and hazard 
of war, but that, on the contrary, the In- 
dian Government has been anxious to 
avoid recourse to hostilities; and that, upon 
the other hand, the measures of my noble 
Friend the Governor General have been so 
prompt and ready as to lead to the reason- 
able conclusion that there will be no pro- 
tracted hostilities with the Burmese em- 
pire; and that these hostilities will end in 
the entire success of our troops ; — 
not, as my noble Friend seems to think, 
with the dissolution of the empire of our 
adversary. My noble Friend has thrown 
great doubts on how far we should be jus- 
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tified in acting on the representations of 
the merchants of Rangoon without previous 
inquiry. I am not at present in a condi- 
tion to enter into the merits of those claims; 
but their justice has been admitted by the 
King of Ava himself; for, on representa- 
tions being made to him with regard to 
those claims by a a former Governor of 
Rangoon, he not only acquiesced in them, 
but marked his displeasure at the conduct 
of the late Governor by removing him-from 
his government, and substituting another 
in his place. Whatever may be the po- 
licy of the King of Ava now, that, 
surely, is a primd facie justification that 
the claims for indemnity to the amount 
of 9,000 rupees were not put forth with- 
out just cause. On the 6th of Jan- 
uary last, Commodore Lambert, in exe- 
cution of instructions he had received, 
proceeded up the river to confer with the 
new Governor of Rangoon. The first com- 
munications with him were not of an un- 
friendly character. He received on board 
his vessel a deputation of persons—persons 
certainly not of very high rank, but he 
acted wisely in waiving the etiquette on 
which he might have stood—and received 
from those persons a communication not by 
any means unfriendly. He then sent Com- 
mander Fishbourne to have an audience of 
the new Governor—it was necessary for 
him as Commodore to remain on board 
the frigate—and that officer was instruct- 
ed firmly to demand compliance with 
the terms we had before demanded. In 
performing this duty, Commander Fish- 
bourne, and the officer who accompanied 
him, from whatever cause, were subjected 
to a series of indignities and insults which 
it was impossible for him as a British 
officer, acting under the orders of his So- 
vereign and in the public service, to per- 
mit. Whether these indignities arose from 
a mistaken idea of dignity on the part 
of the Governor of Rangoon, I will not un- 
dertake to say; for Commander Fishbourne 
(he being the second officer in command) 
having refused to communicate with any 
one but the Governor himself, they were 
kept waiting outside the village, and told 
that the Governor was asleep, and could 
not. be disturbed. They were then sub- 
jected to.a series of insults and indignities 
that could not be taken in any other sense 
than as premeditated, and which the mean- 
est person could not haye viewed otherwise 
than as insults. Bvery communication was 
addressed to Commander Fishbourne, as 
from @ superior to an inferior, couched in 
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language implying superiority on the part 
of the Burmese; no nation is more 
touchy and sensitive about dignity and 
forms than the Burmese. On receiving in- 
formation of the insults offered to Com- 
mander Fishbourne, Commodore Lambert 
said it was impossible that he could continue 
communications with such a Government, 
and actually withdrew; but, unfortunately, 
as I think, by way of retaliation for the in- 
sults offered to his officer, taking on him- 
self, without previous instructions, to seize 
a vessel of the King of Ava, which he car- 
ried with him. In passing down the river 
with this vessel, his ship was fired on from 
a stockade; and I think the noble Earl 
will admit that, hostilities having been thus 
commenced by the Burmese, it was the 
duty of Commodore Lambert not to submit 
to such an insult, bué to return the fire, 
which he did so effectually as to silence 
the stockade in a few minutes. In passing, 
I must say that my noble Friend adverted 


Ava. 


‘to the fact of two expeditions having been 


sent to the factory, in both of which hostili- 
ties occurred, as if he thought that this 
expedition was sent for hostile purposes, 
and that then upon the commencement of 
hostilities our ships had retired; but so far 
from this expedition having been entered 
on with hostile objects, in a subsequent 
letter the Governor of Rangoon himself 
pressed this point on our Government, that 
Commodore Lambert had no instructions 
to act hostilely, that he had come as a 
messenger of peace, and not of war, 
and that he had withdrawn without at- 
tempting to execute his mission. The 
withdrawal of that officer could not, then, 
have given that encouragement to the 
Burmese which had been represented, 
Commodore Lambert reported his proceed- 
ings to the Governor General of India; 
and, of course, the Governor General could 
not but be sensible that this unfortunate 
transaction must lead to critical events, if 
not to war. Not a moment was lost in 
taking those precautions which I am sure 
my noble Friend will think ought to have 
been taken, namely, to protect Moulmein 
and Arracan, and making other prepara- 
tions to support our forces if hostilities 
should become necessary, But, although 
these preparations went on, yet, the fact 
is, that, immediately subsequent to the 
withdrawal of Commodore Lambert, there 
came a letter from the Governor of Ran- 
goon, complaining of the course that had 
been pursued by that officer, and express- 
ing his willingness to comply with the 
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original requisition. On receiving this 
answer, the Governor General, ae 

nding the preparations he was making 
for military pase ee but having ecol- 
lected two Queen’s regiments, five Native 
regiments, and a considerable force of 
Euro artillery, sent round to Bombay 
for the steam foree—and this will show 
the efficiency of the Indian navy—that 
force was despatched in five days after the 
requisition. The Governor General, not 
suspending his preparations, and anxious 
to prevent the renewal of hostilities, but 
not to supersede Commodore Lambert, 
charged Commodore Lambert to proceed 
with a letter to the Governor of Rangoon, 
in which he stated that, on a compliance 
with the original demand, and an expres- 
sion of regret on the part of the Burmese 
Government for what had taken place, the 
ship would be immediately restored, the 
blockade that had been instituted would be 
raised, and terms of friendship again en- 
tered into between the Governor General 
and the Governor of Rangoon. I think 
my noble Friend will admit that the Go- 
vernor General of India could hardly have 
taken a more conciliatory course, or one 
more likely to avoid war. Commodore 
Lambert found, on arriving, that the ships 
were too far down the river to enable the 
message to be sent by the boats, and con- 
sequently the Fox was towed up by 
steamers, for the purpose of taking the 
letter; and, to prove the pacific character 
of the mission, the guns of the Fox were 
not loaded, and the tompicns were actually 
upon the guns. They were fired on by 
the Burmese stockade. In three minutes 
the fire was returned, the stockade was 
silenced, and Commodore Lambert pro- 
eeeded up the river and delivered the 
message. The answer evaded all com- 
pliance with our terms; it evaded giving 
satisfaction for the original claims, or for 
the further demands afterwards advanced 
by the Indian Government; and it pro- 
posed that the negotiations should be 
transferred from Rangoon to Martaban. 
On the receipt of the despatches contain- 
ing this intelligence, the Governor General 
in Council, with the unanimous consent of 
the Council, thought that no time should 
be lost in trifling, but that it was necessary 
at once to strike a blow which it was hoped 
would supersede the necessity of any hos- 
tilities with the Burmese empire. At the 
same time, the Governor General was de- 
termined to proceed with his prepara- 
tions, and to despatch his forces, so 
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that they might be ready to be sent: 
the latter a last month. ‘The ae. 
vernor General did not even then relax his 
endeavours to come to terms; for simulta- 
neously with sending that expedition he 
sent a further communication to the King 
of Ava—not to the Governor of Ra: 
—stating that if the King of Ava would 
express his regret for what had occurred, 
and if the original conditions were com- 
plied with, and the expenses incurred in 
our preparations defrayed, hostilities should 
be stayed, and ce be restored. The 
Governor General is as well aware as 
noble Friend can be of the great inconveni- 
ence of any protracted hostilities at that 
period of the year when the rainy sea- 
son is commencing; and I believe that 
my noble Friend the Governor General 
has no further intention that to despatch 
such an expedition to strike a blow against 
Rangoon and Martaban as will be sufficient 
to produce terror in the minds of the Bur- 
mese. By a single blow struck without 
delay, and showing the efficiency of our 
preparations, peace may be yet restored on 
terms honourable to the British Govern- 
ment, and not involving any continued oc- 
cupation, possession, or annexation of any 
portion of the Burmese empire. If those 
steps which are now being taken are not 
successful before the rainy season com- 
menees, in inducing the Burmese authori- 
ties to tender their submission and enter 
into terms of peace, it will be for the Go- 
vernor General to consider what duties and 
responsibilities will devolve upon him in the 
more serious and arduous struggle which 
will be forced upon him. I have to hope 
that no such consideration will be foreed 
upon him, but that terms will be agreed upon 
under terror of the force that has been so 
promptly despatched. I am sure the Go- 
vernor General will not neglect any steps 
which his duty calls on him to take, and 
which are necessary for the seeurity of the 
empire, and for the maintenance of the dig- 
nity and honour of the British name. My 
noble Friend will believe that there is no 
man more anxious than he is to avoid war, 
and to avoid what I should consider as a 
great misfortune—the compulsory annexa- 
tion of the Burmese empire. I make 
no objection to produce such papers as 
ean be produced without injury to the 
public service. If my noble Friend will 
move for extracts from papers with re- 
gard to the hostilities in Ava, I shall have 
no hesitation in producing such as will be 
sufficient to satisfy both him and your 
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Lordships, that, without any undue shrink- 
ing from the responsibilities which have 
devolved upon my noble Friend, the Go- 
vernor General has taken every step in his 

wer for the purpose of avoiding hosti- 

ities, consistent with our dignity and 

honour, in the maintenance of which are 
involved the safety and security of our In- 
dian empire. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he would make the required alteration in his 
Motion. He concurred in the observations 
that had been made by the noble Lord. 
He had not said that war should not take 

lace if it were necessary to support the 
| ern and dignity of the country. If it 
were so, might God prosper our success ! 
He would therefore move for extracts 
from any papers explanatory of the grounds 
of the war with Ava. 

- Motion agreed to. 


FOREIGN REFUGEES. 

Lorp BEAUMONT, in rising “‘ to call 
the attention of the House to the Corre- 
—s laid on the table respecting 

oreign Refugees, and to move for Corre- 
spondence respecting the detention of the 
Rev. Mr. Wingate,’’ said, that he should 
not have troubled the House upon the pre- 
sent occasion had it not been that the 
papers that had been laid on their Lord- 
ships’ table were calculated to lead to an 
impression that Her Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment intended to make a change in 
the policy which this country had invaria- 
bly, heretofore, pursued with regard to 
those persons, who, in consequence of trou- 
bles in their own country, were obliged to 
seek a refuge here. He trusted that this 
impression was a false one, and that the 
Government of this country did not intend 
to abandon the principles so ably laid down 
in the despatch of his noble Friend (Earl 
Granville) near him, of the 13th of January 
last, and so invariably acted on by this 
country. He trusted that Her Majesty's 
Government did not intend to act the spy, 
to play the eaves-dropper, to dog the heels 
of every person of political character who 
arrived here from a foreign country, to 
render the asylum this country had hereto- 
fore afforded a mockery, and to make a re- 
sidence here at least as painful and as re- 
strictive upon the liberties of foreign re- 
fugees as that of their own country would 
have been. Yet this, and more than this, 
had been demanded by Foreign Powers; 
and though they had little hope of having 
those demands complied with by the late 
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Government, some steps in that direction 
had been expected by them, at least in 
a modified sense, from the present Govern- 
ment, as it appeared to him from the corre- 
spondence that had passed. However origi. 
nal might be the ideas of Her Majesty’s 

vernment with regard te the elective fran- 
chise, and various other matters of domestic 
policy, he trusted they were not going to 
abandon that line of conduct or those 
principles which had invariably signalised 
this country as different from all other 
countries in Europe, and made it the coun- 
try of those who had lost their own. He 
would attempt to prove that the liberty we 
afforded to these refugees, while it was an 
honour to this country, was also beneficial 
to the Governments from which those re- 
fugees fled, and was conducive to the gen- 
eral tranquillity of Europe. Suppose that 
this country and America did not afford an 
asylum to political characters in adversity, 
but delivered them up to their own Govern- 
ments, or made their sojourn here so op- 
pressive that they preferred to remain at 
home, those Governments would then be 
obliged, when the tide of emigration now 
setting in on our shords was turned back to 
them, to fill their prisons, and to increase 
both their armies and their police establish- 
ments. What would be the effect of such 
steps with regard to those Governments? 
They would bring inereased discredit on 
them—they would raise strong feelings 
against them, and spread discontent in the 
land—they would increase the passions 
they were intended to repress, and the very 
thrones of those countries would be in im- 
minent danger from the odium such con- 
duct would excite. Under our present 
policy, what was the position of the re- 
fugees in this country? They who, in 
their own country were listened to with 
great respect, in our multitudinous society 
were immediately lost, and became an in- 
jury to no one. When a refugee landed on 
our shores, he was entitled to the protee- 
tion of our laws, but he was also bound to 
obey our laws. When he arrived on our 
shores he had the same liberty as one 
of our own subjects : he was allowed to ad- 
vance, as loudly as he liked, his opinions 
on the conduct of those Governments from 
whose persecutions he had fled—he was 
allowed openly to lecture on the defects of 
the Government under which he had pre- 
viously lived—to diseuss all political mat- 
ters in the public press—the pages of the 
newspapers were open to him to dissemi- 
nate his opinions: he had, in fact, every 
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and pr which onus sub- 
jects en . Yet it was to take awa: 

this Bon srall foreign countries had ve 
plied to this country. What was the effect 
of this liberty? Why, that these persons 
arrived here with every opportunity to make 
known their feelings; but they found that 
their voices, with all these advantages, were 
lost in political discussions that were going 
on here, and that, however able they 
were to interest their hearers in their own 
country, they found that in this country 
there were more important subjects under 
discussion, which sometimes even oblite- 
rated the memory of their own political 
grievances. The effect of their agitation was 
absolutely neutralised. Here men found 
their level more easily than in any other 
country, and nothing could be better for 
any Government in which there had been 
@ revolution, in which one party had. be- 
come predominant, than that the party 
which was for the moment overcome should 
be allowed to come to this country and be- 
come, as it were, lost in our society, Yet 
it was asked that we should watch over 
these persons, that we should establish a 
system of espionage to ascertain what opin- 
ions they were advocating, and what asso- 
ciations they formed. Such a practice was 
contrary to our habits, and was totally un- 
necessary. We have here something much 
more efficacious than any police: we have 
8 press which searches out all that is pass- 
ing of importance in every quarter of the 
country and amongst all classes of men; 
and if we only attend to what is an- 
nounced in the press, we might be pretty 
well aware of what all classes of men were 
doing. Every memorandum contained in 
these papers before their Lordships, which 
was supposed to be information with re- 
gard to what was going on here, merely con- 
tained what had appeared twenty times over 
in the public journals; not a single event 
was in the memorandum which could be 
new to any person who read the news- 
papers. Many of these statements were 
copies of advertisements that had been paid 
for and inserted in more than one journal. 
By means of the press you had sometimes 
even announcements of where some noble 
Lords had dined. When the press even 
peered down into these matters, it was 
evident that no person who read the papers 
eould Jong remain in ignorance of what was 
going on. Foreign Governments, there- 
fore, showed their ignorance of the habits 
and customs of this country, in asking 
that we should establish a police system 
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or surveillance, and try to 
ion of opinion 


of 
prevent that free 
which, as he had already shown, was so 
advantageous to them. He believed that 
our line of policy was i laid down 
in the despatch of his noble Friend (Earl 
Granville), and if the present Government 
adhered to the a contained in that 
despatch, he believed they would be actin 
for the best interests of this country, | 
in accordance with those prineiples which 
this country ought to veges oe on 
refer to one passage in that ’ 
which pointed out the line of liey that 
he wished to see adhered to by the present 
Government, and then show the reasons 
why he believed—although he hoped his 
impression was not correct—that it was 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment not strictly to adhere to that poliey. 
Before doing 80, he wished, in o to 
narrow the subject, to state that his ob- 
servations applied only to some of those 
Powers from whom had been received the 
despatches contained in these papers. In 
the first place, he altogether exce 
Prussia from the remarks he was about 
to make, He wished to see the elosest 
communication between that country and 
England, and he regretted to see that 
Prussia had joined in the note of the 
other Powers; but the speed with which 
that Power had withdrawn from joint ac- 
tion with the other Courts, and the con- 
duct of that Government, satisfied him that 
there was not the slightest ground for any 
complaint in pate to the Government of 
Prussia. He also thought Franee might 
be excepted from the remarks he was about 
to make, Not only had Franee refused 
to be coupled with Austria and Russia, 
but an explanation had taken place on the 
subject between the most distinguished per- 
son who represented France at this Court 
and the Foreign Office, in which the na- 
ture of the memorandum and the purport 
of the note which aceompanied it were 
professed to be such as to remove any sus- 
picion of a wish on the part of that Power 
to interfere or dietate on the subject. He 
might also say that the last despatch from 
France left an impression on his mind that 
now there was very little to complain of in 
the present position of France in regard to 
the question. Excepting those two Powers 
altogether from the remarks he was about 
to make, he would now read to their Lord- 
ships the exact words of the despatch of 
his noble Friend (Earl Granville), which 
he thought, laid down accurately the line 
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of conduct this country ought to adopt. 
His noble Friend said— 


“ By the existing law of Great Britain all 
foreigners have the unrestricted right of entrance 
and residence in this country; and while they 
remain in it are, equally with British subjects, 
under the protection of the law ; nor can they be 
punished except for an ofnare: capt the law, 
and under the sentence of the ordinary tribunals 
of justice, after a public trial, and on a convic- 
tion founded on evidence given in open court. 
No foreigners, as such, can be sent out of this 
country by the Executive Government, except 
yenvenn removed by virtue of treaties with other 

tates; confirmed by Act of Parliament, for the 
mutual surrender of criminal offenders. British 
subjects, however, or the subjects of any other 
State residing in this country, and therefore 
owing obedience to its laws, may, on conviction 
of being concerned in levying war against the 
Government of any State at amity with Great 
Britain, be punished by fine and imprisonment. 
Offenders in this respect are equally open to pro- 
secution by individuals or by the Government.” 
These extracts contained the real state of 
the case, and pointed out the line to be 
taken. Of course, if any parties here were 
taking any active measures of hostility, 
and were guilty of any overt act against the 
Government of a foreign country, our Go- 
vernment was bound to interfere in the 
matter. But this was not what was de- 
manded. In one of the despatches from 
Russia, it was stated that it was not a 
question of levying war that was complain- 
ed of. The complaint was that parties 
conspired here. Of course parties con- 
spired here. Not one but many conspira- 
cies now existed throughout Europe, and 
had long existed, and their ramification 
extended to this country. Ever since 
1830 there had existed in France a con- 
spiracy against the existing order of things, 
and there were persons in this country 
connected with it. The French Legitimists 
here talked over their grievances, and the 
means by which they could restore an 
order of affairs better for them. The 
same sort of couspiracy existed with the 
object of overthrowing others of the exist- 
ing Governments on the Continent. It 
existed in Italy in particular. Wherever 
. there were Italians there existed a con- 
spiracy to overthrow the Austrian power 
in Italy. Wherever there were Hungarians 
there existed a conspiracy against the new 
system of government which the Emperor 
of Austria had established. But he was 
confident that the least dangerous portion 
of these conspiracies*was the portion of it 
which was conducted in this country; be- 
cause -here all their proceedings were 
known, whereas in foreign countries the 
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proceedings were secret, and the Govern. 
ments might be taken by surprise. He 
remembered of his own knowledge, that, 
in 1831, in Central Italy there was a 
conspiracy on @ large scale brought to 
maturity throughout the Roman States, 
which was unknown to the Papal Go- 
vernment, and which, it was well known, 
was for a time successful. Such a con- 
epiracy could not have taken place in 
this country without its proceedings being 
made public through the press. He should 
have hoped that this despatch would have 
been the conclusion of the correspondence 
on the subject of foreign refugees, and 
that the matter would have gone no fur- 
ther. An answer had been given, and 
any further attempt to induce the English 
Government to alter our laws and habits, 
was an interference with our internal af- 
fairs. Russia closed the correspondence 
by a note of great moderation. But he 
was surprised at the despatch from the 
Austrian Government, dated from Vienna, 
on the 4th February, which must have 
created some regret on the part of 
those friendly to the Austrian Govern- 
ment. This despatch actually stated that 
the Austrian Government was about to 
take severe measures against innocent 
English travellers who chanced to be tra- 
velling within its dominions. He could 
give no other interpretation to the de- 
spatch when he coupled the words of it 
with the measures that had taken place. 
Let no one imagine that he disputed the 
right of Austria to establish a severe sys- 
tem with regard to the internal police of 
her own territories, provided it were fairly 
and generously carried out. She had a 
perfect right to establish any general law 
with regard to travellers that she might 
think calculated to produce tranquillity in 
that country. Such general rules had not, 
however, been made; but on the contrary, 
individual cases had been singled out. 
Certain stray Englishmen had been per- 
secuted. Austria vented her spite against 
this country, annoying private persons. It 
appeared, however, that very shortly after 
a sudden change came over the dream of 
the Austrian Ministry; for he found soon 
after two despatches of. a very different 
character to those to which he had refer- 
red with so much pain, but at the same 
time equally extraordinary. The first 
was the despatch from Prince Schwar- 
zenberg, dated from Vienna, March 15, 
1852, expressing the great satisfaction 
with which the Austrian Government had 
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received the news of the formation of the 
Earl of Derby’s Cabinet; and, ing 
to analyse the speech of the noble Earl on 


his installation into office, built upon it a 
conviction that a change was about to take 
lace in the policy of England; and that, 
eevee discontented with the despatch of the 
noble Earl, late the Foreign Secretary (Earl 
Granville), the Austrian Cabinet ae 
they would soon see the line of policy 
there marked out abandoned by Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Government. He was aware 
that the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Derby) laboured under the great disad- 
vantage of not being always properly and 
clearly understood in the statements which 
he made in their Lordships’ House; and he 
must bear witness also to the fact, that 
when the noble Earl undertook to explain 
his former speech, unfortunately his ex- 
planation very often made the speech still 
less intelligible than before; and this per- 
haps might have been the case with regard 
to what fell from the noble Earl on a for- 
mer occasion in regard to political refu- 
gees. Certainly, the noble Earl’s speech 
appeared to him (Lord Beaumont), when 
he heard of it, to contain all that was desi- 
rable on the subject; he eould not at the 
moment differ from him as to a single 
point. The remarks in question appeared 
to him to satisfy the demands of justice 
and of hospitality; they appeared to set 
forth what had been before stated by the 
noble Earl (Earl Granville), that nothing 
but the law should be his guide, and that 
he would not strain the law at the request 
of any foreign Government. [The Earl 
of Dersy: Hear! hear!] If that were 
the intention of the Government, he could 
only say that he applauded it; if that were 
their policy, he could but approve of it. It 
seemed, however, that the Government of 
Austria put an entirely different interpre- 
tation on this exposition of the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Administration, and they 
imagined that the noble Earl intended to 
abandon the policy of his predecessors, and 
pursue an entirely different one. On the 
whole, this despatch left an impression 
either that the Austrian Cabinet entirel 
misinterpreted the speech of the noble Earl, 
or that something had been held ont to 
them by Her Majesty’s Government which 
was not reconcileable with these papers. 
The reply of the noble Earl the Foreign 
Seeretary, in answer to that of the Aus- 
trian Minister, was no less remarkable. It 
stated— 

‘Her Majesty’s Government have received with 
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the liveliest pleasure the despatch» to you from 
Prince Schwarzenberg of the 5th Saul, sels ed 
have been authorised to communicate to me upon 
the part of the Cabinet of Vienna.” 


This, it would be remembered, was the 
despatch which announced the “genuine 
satisfaction” of the Imperial Cabinet at the 
change of Government in England. It 
went on :-— 

“In proportion to the value which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government place upon a maintenance of 
a cordial friendship with Austria, the oldest ally 
of England, cemented, not only by the tie of mu- 
tual interest, but by the recollection of past efforts 
in a common cause, was the regret with which 
Her Majesty’s present Government, on succeeding 
to office, found that the result of the events of the 
last few years had been to substitute for those 
friendly relations a tone of mutual suspicion, if 
not of actual alienation, and to give to their diplo- 
matic correspondence a character quite at variance 
with the dispositions which ought to subsist be- 
tween them. The despatch which you have re- 
cently placed in my hands affords the greater 
satisfaction to Her Majesty’s Government, be- 
cause, without reference to the past, it lays the 
foundation of a renewed good understanding be- 
tween the two countries.” , 
Now, he did think that a reference to the 
past ought to have been insisted on, es 
cially as there still remained at the Foreign 
Office that extremely offensive despatch 
of the 4th February to which he had re- 
ferred, and which ought either to have been 
withdrawn, or, at any rate, explained, what- 
ever might be the Government in power. 
At that time every foreign Government 
had either withdrawn or modified at least 
its first demand on the question. The 
Prussian Government had withdrawn their 
note altogether; France had made the 
most satisfactory explanations; and Russia 
had considerably modified the language 
which she had first held. Austria alone, 
when the noble Earl came into power, 
remained without having taken steps to 
remove that which was insulting and dero- 
gatory to this country, while it was totally 
unworthy of the Government of Austria. 
It was clear that the perusal of these pa- 
pers left an inypression either that some 
deviation from the former line of policy bad 
been promised to Austria, or that the noble 
Earl’s speech and déspatches had been to- 
tally misunderstood by the Austrian Cabi- 
net. There was baste part of the sub- 
ject to which he was now about to refer, 
and that was, the treatment which Austria 
had exhibited towards certain English sub- 
jects who happened to be in the Austrian 
dominions. If there had been no threat 
uttered on this subject, it would have been 
sufficient to have left these matters, with- 
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out furthersinvestigation of them, to Her 
Majesty's Government, fully convineed the 
would have demanded and obtained fu 
satisfaction; but since the famous despatch 
of Prince Schwarzenberg, he thought they 
were bound to ask what s had been 
taken by the Government, and what had 
passed between them and the Austrian Go- 
vernment on the subject; because it was 
now evident that those acts had become a 
rt of the general policy of Austria, and 
It was upon that account that he asked an 
explanation of the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Malmesbury) with regard to what 
passed between him and the Austrian 
Government in respect of the various cases 
of hardship inflicted on individuals in Aus- 
tria, One of these cases he could not help 
alluding to in particular, because, if it had 
been correctly stated to him, it was really 
of a monstrous character. It was that of 
Mr. Wingate, a clergyman of the Scotch 
Church, a harmiess, inoffensive gentleman, 
established at Pesth, since the year 1841, 
with the sanction of the Viceroy and the 
Government, as a clergyman to the English 
residents there, and as a missionary to the 
Jews, He had become resident there 
with the sanction of the Viceroy of Hun- 
gary, and at no period of his residence 
there had anything in the shape of an ac- 
cusation been brought against him—a fact 
that was fully admitted by the Govern- 
ment authorities; he had a pastport from 
the Foreign Office, and a permission de 
sejour from the local authorities. During 
the Hungarian war, the Hungarians had 
tried to press him for a soldier, but he had 
positively refused to serve, and was ulti- 
mately allowed to retain his character of a 
civilian. On the 3rd of January, all forms 
of law were abolished in Hungary, and on 
the 5th of the same month, this gentleman, 
with another gentleman, were ordered, 
without any reason being assigned, to quit 
Pesth. According to the account which 
he (Lord Beaumont) had received, it was 
then in the depth of winter—the Danube 
was frozen over, the ground was covered 
with snow; some of the members of his 
family were under medical treatment, some 
of them were bedridden, and, though a 
medical certificate that their lives would be 
endangered by exposure to the cold was 
sent to the authorities, it had no weight 
whatever with him. Mr. Wingate was 
summoned to appear before the head of the 
ice, and was ordered to depart imme- 
iately, The unfortunate persons then 
begged to be allowed to appeal to Vienna; 
Lord Beaumont 
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and this permission was granted by the 
authorities at Pesth, who, he was 
to say, had behaved with a great deal of 
feeling, and did all they could to mitigate 
the sufferings of these whom they were 
ordered to expel. The sppenls when made, 
was, however, unsuccessful, and the answer 
returned from Vienna was an order for 
their immediate removal—the sooner the 
better. They then asked to be allowed 
to go by Vienna, but this also was re- 
fused, A member of their congtega- 
tion then went to Vienna, byt he too 
was unsuecessful, and a more imperative 
order was then issued, giving only two or 
three days to prepare for their departure, 
Almost the whole of this time was oecu- 
a in getting passports; there were, as 

é was informed, no less than six bureaus 
to pass through, and, last of all, they had 
to obtain the sanction of the military eom- 
mandant. Great difficulties, too, were 
raised about a nurse going with them who 
happened to be a Hungarian woman, and 
all her brothers and cousins had to. be 
produced to depose to her intention of 
leaving the country. In fact, the whole 
of this part of the transaction was well 
worth any of their Lordships’ attention, 
as showing the great evil and ineonve- 
nience of the passport system. After 
going through these ceremonies, and after 
experiencing other difficulties, they were 
turned out of Pesth, and obliged to travel 
some hundreds of miles in the depth of 
winter, suffering seriously in health, and 
some of them atill felt the ill effects of 
that journey. A similar cruelty wes in- 
flicted on Mr. Edwards in a part of Gal- 
licia. He, also, without any cause of com- 
plaint being stated against him, was ordered 
to leave the Austrian dominions, along 
with his wife, who was then in such o 
state of suffering that she was taken ill on 
the road. He was willing to make 
allowances for Austria. He did not doubt 
but that great severity was necessary to 
maintain peace and tranquillity in her do- 
minions ; and he was convineed that if her 
army were diminished, or the regulations 
of her police reduced, the existence of 
the present Government would be in ¢on- 
siderable danger, especially in Hungary; 
where strong measures were absolutely 
neeessary. Severity and strictness were 
essential to the maintenance of a Govern- 
ment which was loathed in Hungary, hated 
in Italy, disliked in Bohemia, in 
Croatia, and not much loved even in 


Vienna; but the treatment which had been 
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inflicted on these unfortunate persons eould 
do no sort of good whatever, and could 
answer no great political end; and, there- 
fore, coupling it with the previous despatch, 
he looked upon it as an instance of a little 
revenge on the part of the Austrian Go- 
vernment for not having received the an- 
swer which it had expected. He, there- 
fore, had thought it his duty to ask the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Malmes- 
bury) whether he was prepared to produce 
any papers explanatory of the steps which 
he had taken to obtain redress for these 
individuals; and he did entreat noble Lords 
opposite to declare whether it was their 
intention to abide by what had been the 
usual course of policy of all Governments 
of this country with regard to those un- 
fortunate individuals who sought a refuge 
on our shores. If they did intend to aban- 
don these unfortunate refugees, and no 
longer to extend towards them the hospi- 
tality which they had ever found in Eng- 
land, then they would be doing that which, 
in his opinion, was both derogatory to this 
country and dangerous to the peace of 
Europe. If, on the contrary, they in- 
tended to persist in giving the fullest 
shelter and hospitality to all who sought 
our shores—be they monarchs fleeing from 
a republic, or republicans from a monarchy 
—if they resolved to keep the shores of 
England open to all, without inquiring 
into their political opinions, but offering 
them all the advantages which our en- 
lightened laws offered to our own subjects, 
if the noble Lords opposite were prepared 
to state this, he was certain that no one 
there would refuse to give every means, 
and afford all possible allowances, for eon- 
ducting this correspondence with foreign 
Governments on amicable and moderate 
terms, He begged to move, in accordance 
with the notice that stood in his name on 
the paper, for the production of corre- 
spondence respecting the detention of the 
Rev. Mr. Wingate. 
Motion— 
“ That there be laid before this House, Oorre- 
ce respectiag the Detention of the Reve- 
rend Mr. Wingate,” 

The Ear. of MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, I shall try to profit as much as I 
possibly can by the lecture of the noble 
Lord on the lucidity of the statement made 
on a former oceasion by my noble Friend 
(the Earl of Derby). But I beg to re- 
mind the noble Lord that it does not quite 
follow that, when a statement has been 
made and not understood, the implication 
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should rest exclusively upon "6 
Ministers, My noble Friend on ke 
subject in this House by putting a string 
of questions the other night; to whieh, 
however, he said, he did not think I ought 
to reply at the moment, and which, there- 
fore, I did not then answer. I shall now, 
however, take the liberty of replying to 
them, and, in so doing, to invert the ar- 
rangement of the topics in my noble 
Friend’s speech, and reply, in the first 
place, to the particular eases, before I pro- 
ceed to make any remarks upon the gene- 
ral subject. The noble Lord began by 
asking about the arrest of a courier of 
Sir Stratford Canning, The history of 
that transaction is simply this:—Sir 
Stratford Canning had employed an Eng- 
lish workman of some sort (I think an 
ironmonger) of the name of Seott, in 
doing some work for him, at the Em- 
bassy at Constantinople; and when this 
was finished, and nothing more remained 
to do, he gave the man an English pass- 
port for his return home; avd either be- 
cause he really wished for his services, or 
in order merely to expedite him on the 
way, Sir Stratford confided to this person 
an official bag containing despatches. The 
man was dressed not in the usual uniform 
of a courier, but as an artisan, and he did 
not travel in the carriage which couriers 
ordinarily use, and there was nothing to 
indicate him as such to the Austrian au- 
thorities, He was arrested by the Austrian 
police on suspicion of being identical with 
a man who had robbed somebody at Man- 
ehester of 1,600, in bank notes, and whose 
description had been forwarded to Vienna. 
The mistake in the identity was certainly 
most unfortunate; the man was wnac- 
quainted with German, and was detained 
throughout a whole night; but as soon as 
the matter was explained by a person who 
understood the English language, he was at 
once liberated. This happened not in our 
time, but in that of my noble Friend opposite 
(Earl Granville) in the Foreign Offiee. My 
noble Friend remonstrated most properly, 
as I should have done if I had been in his 
place with the Austrian Government; and 
the Austrian Government made an 4 
for the error inte which they had been 
explained the circumstances under which it 
had occurred, and sent an order for the 
punishment of the policeman, who had not 
salp, for oetabod- whe: Rawv. Magic 
tedy, for somebody who ish to 
investigate the circumstances. My Lords, 
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I regret as much as my noble Friend, or 
any man living, that any such misfortune 
should befall an Englishman travelling 
through a foreign country, with the lan- 
of which he may be unacquainted; 

t accidents of this nature are not con- 
fined to foreign countries; neither, my 
Lords, is this particular occurrence im- 
putable, in any sense, to a feeling of re- 
venge—supposing such had ever existed in 
the mind of the Austrian Government— 
for it happened, two months before the 
h adverted to in such strong terms 

by my noble Friend was written; and, in 
the second place, it was perfectly acci- 
dental, for I can bring the authority of 
Mr. Grey, now an attaché of the Embassy 
at Vienna, to show that instructions had 
been given to the Austrian police for the 
detention of a man of the name of Adler, 
who had committed the robbery at Man- 
chester. I have said, my Lords, that such 
a mistake is not confined to foreign coun- 
tries, and will go further and say, not only 
that it might, but I will tell you what did, 
happen in this country, and to a domestic 
in my own establishment no later than last 
year. The individual to whom I allude is 
one who, although not personally or di- 
rectly known, may nevertheless, be agree- 
ably and indirectly known to some of your 
Lordships. Having sent my servants home 
from the Highlands of Scotland, my French 
cook, in the free town of Glasgow, though 
one of the most quiet, inoffensive creatures 
I ever knew in my life, was forcibly seized 
by two policemen, and found himself in 
the same position as the English workman, 
for he could speak no English; and the 
policeman and he of course could not un- 
derstand one another. He was dragged 
through the streets of the town; he expe- 
rienced the desagremens of being taken to 
the station-house, followed by a crowd of 
boys, who hissed and hooted him; he was 
detained two hours. The magistrate be- 
fore whom he was taken very civilly let 
him go; stating that he was mistaken 
for a man who had committed a crime 
in Ireland; but all the satisfaction he 
got from the policeman was, *‘ Sarve 
you right; you are such a queer-looking 
fellow.’’ The result was that he lost his 
passage by the railway, and was put to 
considerable, and for him serious, incon- 
venience. If he had been a susceptible 
man, instead of a French philosophe, he 
would no doubt have applied to the French 
Minister in London to demand redress, and 
in all probability a long correspondence 
The Earl of Malmesbury 
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between M. Drouin de l’'Huys and the Fo. 
reign Office would have been the conse- 
quence, a great deal of trouble would have 
been caused to both countries, and we 
don’t know how the matter might have 
ended. But he did not do that; he 
took things as they were intended; he 
made no more stir. in the matter; and so 
your Lordships were saved from this cor- 
respondence. I mention this, my Lords, 
not to justify the proeeedings in the other 
instance, but simply to show that such an 
accident as happened in that case might 
also happen in this country, where there is 
no police law, and where freedom lives as 
much among the people as is possible. I 
now come to the case of Mr. Wingate, 
and I must say that I think that a very 
aggravated case. I believe him to have 
been a harmless, conscientious, religious 
man, who went to convert the Jews in 
Hungary, without any other object or in- 
tention; and I think the Austrian Govern- 
ment, therefore, who must have known 
this, too, cannot be too much blamed, after 
having suffered him and his colleagues to 
remain quietly in that country for so long 
a period, and who consequently led them 
to suppose that they should be permitted 
to live there as long they chose—I say, I 
think that Government is very much to be 
blamed for not having given those gentle- 
men and their families sufficient time to 
collect their goods, to settle their affairs, 
and to leave the country. But while I con- 
fess this with sorrow, | must at the same 
time say I think the statement from which 
my noble Friend opposite quoted his ac- 
count of the details of the transaction is 
not one which so good and so religious a per- 
son as Mr. Wingate ought to have given. 
He ought to have been more exact in his 
details of what took place; and, lest your 
Lordships should be led away by the state- 
ment which has been made, and that you 
may know Her Majesty’s Government and 
our Ambassador at Vienna have done all 
they could in reference to this case, I wish 
to read to you the account which has been 
drawn up in writing by Mr. Grey, attaché 
to Lord Westmorland, regarding the whole 
affair, and your Lordships will see that 
there is great variance between the state- 
ments. Your Lordships would suppose 
from what you have heard that the rev. 
gentleman had been hurried on through 
the Austrian dominions in the worst of 
weather, and that his family had not been 
allowed to rest on their journey. 1 think 
the noble .Lord said that Mr. Wingate 
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673° Foreign. 
complained he was refused permission to 
goto Vienna. If he were, he certainly 
cared little for the permission, for he 
went to Vienna without it. [The noble 
Lord then read the document by Mr. Grey, 
which stated that a gentleman had called 
at the Embassy to state that two mis- 
sionaries were in trouble, and, though 
the unfavourable answer of the Austrian 
Government to representations which had 
been made respecting a third missionary, 
Mr. Edwards, did not give good reason 
to suppose that interference in their case 
would be successful, the advice was 
given that Messrs. Wingate and Smith 
should send in a statement of their case 
from Pesth. No such statement had been 
sent in, and very soon afterwards Mr. 
Grey saw Mr. Wingate, who said his ob- 
ject was to obtain permission to travel by 
easy stages, without unnecessary interfe- 
rence on the part of the police. Mr. Grey 
obtained that permission for him, and saw 
orders to that effect sent off to the police. 
He took the passport, properly viséed, to 
Mr. Wingate’s residence, and was told it 
was “all right.’ It was, therefore, per- 
fectly clear, that though the manner in which 
the Austrians had acted was deserving of 


reprobation, it was not of the character de- 


scribed; the case required no exaggeration 
to make it one of cruelty, but, unfortu- 
nately, exaggeration had been employed in 
stating it. lam sorry to say I have seen 
accounts of large meetings in Scotland, 
where a clergyman named M‘Leod has 
used very much the same language as my 
noble Friend, and has stated that Lord 
Westmorland behaved with the greatest 
remissness and negligence. [Lord Brav- 
mont: I never said anything of the kind.] 
No; not my noble Friend, but the gentle- 
man in question; and I have seen it with 
sorrow, because no person, and especially 
not a clergyman, ought to make such a 
statement with respect to the conduct of 
Lord Westmorland, who stands deservedly 
high in the estimation of your Lordships 
and of the country, for the manner in which 
he discharges his duties, before he had all 
the facts well substantiated. But, my 
Lords, having disposed of these points, I 
will now refer to the observation of my 
noble Friend on the general question in- 
volved in the correspondence. My noble 
Friend has made some general remarks on 
the correspondence respecting foreign refu- 
gees, which I had lately the St to la 

on your Lordships’ table, on which I wish 
to make a few observations; and if I pre- 
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cede them with a few words in reference 
to myself personally, I am sure I shall 
meet with that indi your Lordships 
have always shown me whenever I have 
ventured to address you. I cannot blame 
my noble Friend, nor any man, for enter- 
taining apprehension—nay, I would say 
even suspicion—respecting the security of 
our ris: policy, when he sees it placed 
so recently in the hands of a man so little 
experienced as myself. I am well aware, 
my Lords, that such a circumstance might 
excite those feelings; and I assure you 
that when I was called by Her Gracious 
Majesty to the place I now hold, I knew 
well it was not to any merit of my own 
I owed the appointment, but that it was 
to the partiality of my old and valued 
Friend now at the head of the Government. 
and to the confidence placed by Her Ma- 
jesty in his recommendations. I knew I 
should be wanting—totally wanting, my 
Lords—in experience in the mode of car- 
rying on the political affairs of this great 
country. I never had held office—I never 
had asked for office—I was perfectly inex- 
perienced in the routine of public business. 
I had but one recollection which inspired me 
with some degree of encouragement, and 
that was that I had received the education 
of an English gentleman, and that one of 
the first principles in. that education had 
been, as I trust ‘it ever will be—I know 
that in my case it was one of the first feel- 
ings inculcated on my mind—that the dig- 
nity of the Crown and the honour of the 
country are, to every other consideration 
on earth, paramount ; and, if I required 
another encouragement, allow me to say, 
though my noble Friend is present, that I 
found it in recollecting that he (Earl Gran- 
ville), my junior in years, and almost as 
inexperienced as myself in official life— 
certainly with as little experience in that 
office in which I succeeded him—had, 
during the short time he had remained 
there, inspired the utmost confidence in all 
those who met him in the discharge of 
public business, and had left behind him at 
the Foreign Office a reputation which, 
when it shall be my turn to retire, I shall 
greatly envy. But, my Lords, if personal 
malice or party spirit should endeavour to 
invent the worst calumny inst me that 
could be framed, it vent be ts put for- 
ward the supposition that, on a question 
affecting the safety and security of forei 

refugees in this country, I do not hold, 
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Friend opposite, I ean well conceive the 
Png pe iness of a refugee, hunted 
his native on approaching the 
shores of England, and the joy with which 
he first catches sight of them; but they 
are not greater than the pleasure and hap- 
piness every Englishman feels in knowing 
that his country affords the refugee a home 
and safety. My Lords, you know what 
our laws are on this subject; they have 
been over and over again explained in both 
Houses of Parliament on recent occasions, 
and so long as I have the happiness to be 
one of Her Majesty’s Government, and of 
managing the Foreign Affairs of the coun- 
try, I declare to you that from no Power in 
Europe, or in any other part of the globe, 
shall I consent to receive @ demand that 
would change those laws. I would not an- 
swer such a demand by any epigrammatic 
despatch; because I think the province of 
diplomacy is negotiation and conciliation; 
but I would tell those who made such a 
demand, in a firm but conciliatory manner, 
that it could not be complied with, and I 
would answer them as the first Barons 
answered, Nolumus leges Anglie# mu- 
tari. Having said this mach, my Lords, 
with reference to my own feelings and 
sentiments, and being convinced that 
every Member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment believes it impossible to change 
the laws of England upon this subject, 
even if a Minister could be found wil- 
ling to do so, and that, so long as the 
foreign refugees respect and obey the 
law, that law will protect them against all 
comers, I will add, in the sense and in 
the principle of the policy of this coun- 
try, that the same law which inexorably 
protects will as inexorably punish them 
if they bring their conspiracies into a 
ractical shape which clearly breaks 
it. With respect to the aceusations on 
the part of the noble Lord opposite, I 
would ask, is there anything in the papers 
on your Lordships’ table to give him a 
right to assert | will sacrifice foreign re- 
fugees in the manner he says? But the 
noble Lord has gone further than this, and 
has made a charge very grave in its nature 
against Her Majesty’s Government; be- 
cause he has more than insinuated that a 
secret understanding has been carried on 
between the Austrian Government and the 
Government of Her Majesty, which in- 
duced Prince Schwarzenberg to write the 
despatch of the 5th of March. My Lords, 
I positively deny sueh aceusations or 
suspicions—they are totally and entirely 
The Earl of Malmesbury 
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without foundation; and not only has no 
such communication ever taken place, but 
I do not believe it even entered i 
nation of any of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Why, if the noble Lord had taken 
the trouble to look to the dates—and I 
wish he had before he made his speech— 
he would have seen it was ieally im- 
ible for me who en office on the 
8th February, to write such a despateh 
as would enable Prince Schwarzenberg to 


containing observations on the speech of 
my noble Friend. As to the despatch in 
question, I do not expect my noble Friend 
opposite (Lord Beaumont) to agree with 
the first paragraph. It states — 

“ The intelligence of the formation of the new 
Government under the auspices of the Earl of 
Derby has been received by the Imperial Cabinet 
with a feeling of genuine satisfaction.” 


Having referred to the statement made by 
my noble Friend, the despatch went on:— 

“‘ As far as that statement refers to foreign af- 
fairs we are happy to be able to adhere without 
reserve to the principles and intentions which the 
Earl of Derby has explained with so much can- 
dour and lucidity.” 


When my noble Friend made that state- 
ment, not a Peer in the House rose to 
make the slightest objection to it. Seve- 
ral of your Lordships made long speeches 
on our financial policy, but to the foreign 
policy of the Government no one made 
any allusion. Why did not the noble Lord 
rise on that occasion? Was he quite sa- 
tisfied with my noble Friend’s statement ? 
If so, he is just in the same way of think- 
ing as Prince Schwarzenberg; there was 
anly this difference between them, that the 
Prince expressed his satisfaction, but the 
noble Lord was so satisfied he said nothing. 
Well, if the Prince expressed himself sa- 
tisfied,so did I. Isaidto him, ‘‘I’m glad 
you liked the speech;”’ the Prince gave 
me an opportunity of saying so. He said 
the intelligence of the formation of the 
new Government was received with “feel- 
ings of genuine satisfaction;” and I replied 
that Her Majesty’s Government re- 
ceived his despatch with ‘‘the liveliest 
pleasure.”” How I could have answered 
in any other way, I find it impossible to 
say. The noble Lord might have used 
more civil phrases, but I cannot see how 
he could have taken no notice of such ex- 
pressions on the part of the Prince. Could 
I say it gave me no pleasure and no satis- 
faction that on a question of good feeling 
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between Austria and Great Britain, we had 
received the of a that the 
relations of allies should be renewed ? 
And while on this point I may observe, 
that I have seen the i 
prong » that Austria i# not the 
ly of England. I express no jes 
lovey of the Ristorteal eoqelresatinte which 
the who put it forward pos- 
poy tne myname te rte 
oldest ally. The first treaty with Austria 
dates 1202, whereas our first treaty with 
Portugal was not made until 1386. Ia 
the despatch I wrote in reply, I went on 


to say — 
Government 


“ Tt is with the most unfeighéd pi 
with 10 surprise, that Her ty’s 
receive the assurance that the Court of Vienna 


subsctibes without reserve to the principles and 
intentions developed by the First Minister of the 


That again is very trae. The noble Lord 
did not quote out of these des cer- 
tain phrases er sentiments he might heve 


oved of—he only quoted ‘‘unfeigned 
ghasata,” and ‘‘liveliest pleasure.” Is 
there anything so strong in those expres- 
sions, my Lords, that I am to be sapposed 
to have bound myself to betray the ae 
of my country, and fo hand over those un- 
fortunate refugees to the Austrian Govern- 
ment? Why, the whole notion is perfeetly 
unfounded; it exists only in the imagina- 
tion of the noble Lord, and I do not be- 
lieve there is a Peer in this House, with 
the exception of my noble Friend, whe 
sees in these phrases more than a civil 
answer to a civil despatch, and the expres- 
sion of the pleasure of Government that 
a usefal and ancient ally of England was 
again placed on 4 footing of amity: My 
Lords, I have now told you what are my 
feelings in reference to that liberty which 
every refugee in this country enjoys, and 
what are the feelings of Her we ee 
vernment, and I should be only doing injus 
tiee to the great statement made by my no- 
ble Friend (the Earl of Derby) on a former 
oceasion were I to expatiate on this sub- 
ject any further, or were I fo say more 
than this—that while I have the honour 
to be a Minister of the Crown, and to hold 
the offiee I now fill, I will attempt to carry 
out the policy which has secured to these 
men @ refuge in this country, so long as 
they prove themselves worthy of it, and 
do not by their acts violate the law whieh 


protects them. 
Eant GRANVILLE was understeod to 
say, that the desire he felt to offer a few 
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had been expressed 
conéurrenee in the prineipl 
Her Majesty’s late Government 
whieh he (Earl Granvi 
written in January last with respect 
reign réfugeés in this country. He 
eonfirmed by the speeches of his noble 
Friend and of the noble Lord in the opin: 
ion he had ex that while we should 
eoncur in ftefusing to diminish in pe me oe 
est degree the hospitality now offered to 
politieal exiles of all climes and of all 
shades of political sentiment, and while we 
should tefuse to depart from our municipal 
law and the practice of our courts, in re- 
spect of the definition of what constituted 
& political offence, and of the evidence to 
prove it, and to refuse to accept any fo- 
reign definitions, yet it should be the duty 
of the Executive Government to discourage 
all insurrection atte ainst the 
Governments ft abhe yi ser. and to 
prevent by all legal means all overt acts 
directed against countries with which we 
were in alliance. He very much regretted 
he ever had had oecasion to write the de- 
spatch to Count Buol which had been re- 
ferred to. Tho answer, though directed 
to him (Earl Granville), was received by 
his noble Friend opposite; and in reference 
to this subjeet he wished to remark there 
were two points on which some questions 
had been addressed to him out of their 
Lordships’ House that he wished to make 
some observation upon. The noble Lord 
was then understood to say that he had 
been asked why he had allowed so long a 

time to elapse before he had returned an 
reply to the note of Count Buol of the 7th 
of January, stating that the Holy See, 
through the Austrian Minister, joined in 
the representations of other foreign Powers 
respecting foreign in England. 
He had previously received a note from 
Count Buol stating that the Duke of Mo- 
dena eoncurted in the same representa- 
tions; and it appeared to him of so unusual 
a character that he caused inquiries to be 
t of the Fo- 
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679 Foreign 
receive an official communication from a 

ign Court through a diplomatist not ac- 
credited by that Court to Her Majesty, 
and found that it was unprecedented. Be- 
lieving that the Austrian Government was 
desirous of maintaining relations with us 
in a friendly spirit, he thought it well to 
avoid any fresh subject of discussion, and 
confined himself to telling Count Buol, 
when next they met, that he could not 
take any notice of his communication, for 
reasons he would understand. As to the 
fact that six weeks had elapsed between 
the time of his receiving the first despatch 
and his reply to it, all he (Earl Granville) 
could say was, that he would not have no- 
ticed it at all had he not received a sub- 
sequent communication from Count Buol 
with reference to the note addressed by 
the Holy See to the Austrian Minister at 
Rome. As to the moment which he had 
taken for sending that despatch, it had 
been asked why he had written it after the 
noble Lord then at the head of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government (Lord John Russell) 
had announced that the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Derby) opposite had undertaken 
to form a Government, and after it was 
known that a new Ministry had accepted 
office? Whether this was a mere coinci- 
dence, or’ whether Count Buol, for whom 
he (Earl Granville) had the highest per- 
sonal esteem, thought—very judiciously 
and very naturally thought—that it would 
be better to get rid of that point before he 
began business or to treat with his (Earl 
Granville’s) successor, it still put him (Earl 
Granville) in a difficult position with regard 
to that despatch. The despatch was sent 
to him, and directed to him (Earl Gran- 
ville), although at that moment the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Malmesbury) was bond 
fide the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. He thought he should have neg- 
lected his duty if he had sent the de- 
spatch back without making any remarks 
upon it; but after he had made his re- 
marks upon it, he added that it should be 
resubmitted to the noble Earl for his con- 
sideration, and for the exercise of his dis- 
eretion thereon. Had he not done so, he 
should not only have acted an unfriendly 
part towards the noble Earl, but also have 
placed both himself and the noble Earl in 


a false position; for if the noble Earl had | 


remonstrated, he would have been met by 
the precedent which he (Earl Granville) 


had set. six weeks before in the case of the | 


Court of Rome. When he read the de- 
spatch, he certainly felt great regret that 


Earl Granville 
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the last act of his official 

with the Austrian Government s be 
one not actually of a courteous character; 
yet as he certainly did consider that that 
communication was not an offer of a 
friendly Power, to obtain some practical 
result with respect to a country with which 
the English Government had no other 
means of communicating, but that it was 
an official communication, and one, as it 
were, that was making Austria the official 
mouthpiece of Central Italy; it was there- 
fore one which could not be entertained, 
and he was satisfied he could not take any 
other part consistent with his duty than to 
return that despatch. He might, indeed, 
have returned it without writing any re- 
marks upon it; at the same time, he owned 
that if he had not put upon 

reasons which he thought to be sufficient 
for the conduct he had adopted, he should 
not have discharged his duty. _He had 
now stated all that he had to observe 
with respect to that despatch. With 
regard to the correspondence that had 
taken place between the Austrian Govern- 
ment and the noble Earl “ (the 
Earl of Malmesbury), he might be allow- 
ed to say this, that, although he thought 
it was undesirable that foreign Govern- 
ments should indicate a preference of 
one political party in this country over 
another political party; and although he 
should greatly deplore seeing any British 
Foreign Secretary bind up British foreign 
affairs with any political party in any 
foreign country, yet he was not disposed 
to censure the Austrian Government for 
what it had done in this instance; for he 
did not think it at all unnatural that that 
Government, feeling the inconvenience 
which had arisen from the unfriendly state 
of the relations between Austria and Eng- 
land, in consequence of the previous cor- 
respondence which had taken place be- 
tween the two Governments, should have 
received with pleasure the intelligence 
that the party in England which, right 
or wrong, had for the last four years 
generally adopted the complaints of Aus- 
tria against the actual Government of this 
country, had succeeded to power. No 
doubt, if the noble Earl had rejected these 
overtures on the part of Austria in a dis- 
courteous manner, he would have deprived 
himself of the power of bringing the many 
matters in discussion to a friendly issue. 
During his (Earl Granville’s) short tenure 
of office, in the different communications 
which he had had with almost all the 
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nations of the world, ee 
grateful for the —— can 
manner in which shh bined beng 
and certainly not less than by others had 
he been so treated by the great nations of 
Europe, though nig from him in toto 


on the abstract principles of internal go- 
vernment. He certainly re; that he 
was not able to put the ions of this 
country with Austria on the same footing 
of amity as that in which we stood with 
other Courts; but this had not in the 
slightest degree changed his opinion as to 
reas necessity of a good understanding 
existing between two such eountries as 
Great Britain and Austria, or as to the 
fact that the state of the relations which 
had recently existed between those coun- 
tries was most undesirable. Without going 
into the question whether Austria was the 
oldest, or comparatively the oldest, ally of 
Great Britain, there could be no doubt it 
was most desirable that the two countries 
should be on friendly terms with each 
other. He believed indeed that there were 
States with which an alliance was of more 
paramount importance; but he thought 
there was no nation in Europe with which 
it was more desirable that England should 
be on the most courteous footing, particu- 
larly when it was considered that the two 
countries had acted together in the most 
perilous times. Therefore, so far from 
feeling jealous that the noble Earl should 
have accomplished, without effort, that 
which he (Earl Granville) had failed to do, 
he should be most sincerely glad to learn 
that, with perfect self-respect and dignity, 
and with due regard to the interests of 
this country, combined with a conciliatory 
demeanour, the noble Earl had been able 
to put an end to the annoying and vexa- 
tious questions which had in recent days 
existed between the two countries. With 
respect to the case of the engineer, he 
recollected and entirely coincided with 
what the noble Earl had stated as to the 
nature of that case; but he did not quite 
agree with the noble Ear! in thinking that 
the explanation which had been given by 
Austria, in reference to that case, was 
‘entirely satisfactory. He could not~ see 
any analogy between the noble Earl’s 
French cook and that of the engineer; 
yet, since Prince Schwarzenberg had ex- 

his at what had occurred, 
and had informed Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the Austrian officer would be 
punished, he was quite satisfied with that 
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assurance. With to the case of 
the Rev. Mr. Wingate and his fellow- 
sufferers, although he (Earl Granville) 
wrote the despatch embodying the ease 
of those gentlemen, yet as he was not 
aware of the answer which had been re- 
ceived from the Austrian Government, he 
could not add anything to that which the 
noble Earl had stated. 

The Marquess of BREADALBANE 
thought that their Lordships had not suf- 
ficiently adverted to the fact that the Rev. 
Mr. Wingate and the Rev. Mr. Smith 
were not only endeavouring to spread the 
truths of the Gospel to the Jews at Pesth, 
but that they were also the Christian min- 
isters to an English congregation at Pesth. 
A great number of British workmen were 
at present employed there in the construc- 
tion of a railway, and those two missiona- 
ries were employed to perform the services 
of Christian worship to them. The Aus- 
trian Government, therefore, by having 
sent those men away in so summary & man- 
ner, had deprived many British subjects of 
the benefit of Christian worship. This was 
a very important fact, and he trusted Her 
Majesty’s Government would not suffer 
themselves to be trifled with in conducting 
the negotiation for redress from the Aus- 
trian Government. 

After a few words from Lord Beaumont 
and the Earl of Dzrsy in explanation, the 
Motion was withdrawn. 


PATENT LAW AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


Lorp COLCHESTER moved that the 
Bill should be committed pro formd, and 
whatever amendments were to be proposed 
should be discussed at the third reading. 

The Eart of MINTO was not aware 
that there was anything that required dis- 
cussion which could not take place in Com- 
mittee. 

The Eart of DERBY observed, that 
there was only one question to be discus- 
sed, namely, whether it was expedient to 
extend the operation of the Act to Scot- 
land. To allow the Bill to pass through 
Committee without proposing any amend- 
ment, and to take that subject for discus- 
sion on the third reading, would, he thought, 
be the most convenient course. 

House in Committee. 

Amendments made: Report to be re- 
ceived To-morrow. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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Mincres.) Pustic Bris.—1° Proclamation for 


Parliament. 
uer Bills (17,742,800/.); Law of Wills 


2° 

ent; Co : Inclosure Acts Ex- 
pag Qh eg 
Differential ; Ecclesiastical Courts (Ori- 


minal Jurisdiction); Poor Relief Act Continu- 


3° Protection of Inventions Act, 1851 (Exten- 
sion of Term) ; Common Law Fees Regulation. 


THE MILITIA. 

Coroxzt, ROMILLY said, he wished to 
put a question to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for the Home Department. 
The right hon. Gentleman had given notige 
on Friday night, that if the House should 
agree to the second reading of the Militia 
Bill, he would move in Committee the in- 
sertion of a clause providing that any per- 
son who should have served in the militia 
for two yeara should be entitled ta be regis- 
tered, and to vote for the county in which 
he resided. The question he had to ask 
of the right hon. Gentleman was, whether 
he contemplated the extension of 9 similar 

vilege to any other branch of Her Ma- 
jJesty’s military service ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, with reference 
to the noti¢e I gave the other night I have 
to observe that I intended to take the 
earliest opportunity to-day, even although 
the hon. and gallant Colonel had not put 
his question, of stating that I thought that 
notige had been given too, hastily. The 
provediiion originated with myself, and I 
hought it Sg tind been a good propo- 
sition for three purposes, namely, first, that 
it might induce respectable persons to vo- 
lunteer for the militia; secondly, that it 
might ensure a continuous residence on the 
— of the volunteers, so that they might 

@ ascertained from year to year; and, 
thirdly, that it might hold out a reward for 
pobiie services rendered by them in volun- 
leering to enter the militia. But since I 
gave that notice, | have had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting more fully with all my 
Colleagues; and they think there are so 
gr | difficulties, and so many objections 
to the plan which I proposed, that, as I 
said before, I had intended to take the 
earliest opportunity of stating to the 
House, as Fase state, that I do not in- 
tend to press that notiee if the Militia Bill 
should go into Committee. Perhaps I may 
add, in answer to the particular question 
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put by the hon. and gallant Member, that 
even if I thought it right to that 
Motion, I should have eonte I 
certainly do contend—that there is very 


witie, if Rony — a force 
raised in the shape of a militia, consisting 
; | chiefly of civilians, and soldiers or sailors 


in the Army or Navy, who continue per- 
manently under the eontrol of their of- 


MINISTERIAL POLICY, 

On Motion for going into Committee of 
Supply, 

Ma. BERNAL OSBORNE said, that 
before Mr. Speaker left the Chair he wiahed 
to draw the attention ef the Government 
to the present anomalous state of affairs in 
that House. He could assure them, with the 
most unaffected sincerity, that in alluding 
to this most important subject, he was ac- 
tuated by no idle motive, nor by any feeling 
of hostility towards Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment. But, really, the state of affairs in 
that House was so anomalous—so unheard 
of—that there was no Member who felt him- 
self under responsibility to his conatituents 
who would not be justified in directing the 
attention of the House to the subject, not 
only for the sake of these whom he repre- 
sented, but out of regard for the interests 
of the community at large. He did not 
mean to enter into any minute or elaborate 
criticism of the surprising Ministerial atate- 
ments whieh had been made in another 
place on the 15th, the 19th, and the 31st 
of March; nor had he any intention to un- 
dertake the very easy and obvious task of 
pointing out the various diserepancies in 
those declarations. But, setting aside the 
statements in question, as though they had 
never been made, he put it to the House to 
say whether—this being the last ly day 
before the commencement of the 
Fecess—it was not incumbent on Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to offer some more dis- 
tinct and more detailed exposition of their 
future plans and policy than had hereto- 
fore been presented to the House or to the 
country? Whatever diversity of vpinion 
might exist as to the explanations which 
had been already made in that House, and 
in another place, he was sure that men of 
all parties must be now of one accord in 
thinking that it was in the highest degree 
ingonvenient, in the present state of _— 
tical affairs im this country, the 
Minister of the Crown should be a Member 
of another place. They had had explana- 
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tion after explanation, commentary after 
commentary; and nobody seemed as yet 
to be aware of the true signification of the 
explanation that had been made in that 
House on the 31st of last month. If he 
were now to be met by the objection that 
the present was not the proper time for 
calling on the Government to explain their 
noe in a clear straightfo manner, 
e 


knew not how he could better dispose | leagu 


of such an argument than by referring to 
a sentiment in one of the despatehes—he 
ought rather to call them the Arcadian 
love-letters—which had recently passed 
between the Earl of Malmesbury, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Foreign Secretary, and the Aus- 
trian Ambassador. In one of those de- 
leetable compositions the Earl of Malmes- 
bury said— 
“ Her Majesty’s Government rejoice to find in 
i confirmation of the 


your communication a full 
confident hope entertained by Lord Derby that 
the surest mode of arriving at a good understand- 
ing with the nations of the civilised world, was a 
frank and honest exposition of principles, to be 
frankly and honestly acted upon; and it is with 
the most unfeigned pleasure, though with no sur- 
prise, that Her Majesty’s Government received the 
assuranee that the Court of Vienna subscribes 
without reserve to the principles and intentions 
developed by the First Minister of the Crown.” 
If it was incumbent on @ Foreign Minister 
to write in that manner to a foreign Power, 
how much more ineumbent was it on the 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
give a frank and honest exposition of his 
rineiples to the people of this country ? 
y try the long range at Vienna when 
there was so much practice ground in this 
country? The truth of this proposition 
was self-evident, and he felt, therefore, 
that he was doing nothing more than his 
duty in calling on Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as he now did, to make an exposi- 
tion, clear, frank, explicit, and distinet, of 
the principles by which they intended that 
their policy should be governed. Explana- 
tion No. 4 in that House had been looked 
forward to with much interest, but it left 
things in pretty much the same state as 
they were on the 15th of March. The 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gave the House to understand that the Go- 
vernment were sensible of the i 
for a dissolution, and that they did not in- 
tend to call upon the House to pass any 
other measures than such as might appear 
to be indispensable for the service of the 
Queen, and the good government of Her 


Majesty’s realm. Now, surely it was due 
to that House and to the country that 
some Minister should rise in his place, and 
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state, on behalf of the Government, the 
number and character of those measures 
for the enactment of which the present 
Parliament was to continue in existence. 
On Friday evening one ished states- 
man on the Treasury beneh had shadowed 
forth the magnificent outline of a measure 
which he deemed essential to the 
vernment of the realm, but which his Col- 
es, regarding in @ totally different 
light, he had been obliged to withdraw the 
very next day that the House met. How 
many similar things were to oecur? and 
on the ea of how many of the Minis- 
ters was the existence of the present Parlia- 
ment to depend? Notwithstanding all the 
so-called explanations that had been made 
in that House and in another place, he did 
not hesitate to assert that to this hour the 
House and the eountry had been left com- 
pletely in the dark as to what those mea- 
sures were which the Government might 
deem to be indispensable to the good govern- 
ment of the nation. It was only the other 
day that a Committee on East Indian af- 
fairs had been appointed. There was no 
knowing how long their deliberations might 
be protracted; and was it to be understood 
that the present Parliament was to con- 
tinue sitting until that Committee had re- 
ported? Then, again, there was a new 
Militia Bill. It would transeend all con- 
jeeture to imagine how many clauses might 
be introduced into the measure, or how — 
amendments might be proposed at eac 
suecessive stage; and were they to be told 
that the present Parliament was to be pro- 
longed until both these questions had been 
satisfactorily disposed of ? He entreated 
the Government, as they valued their own 
reputation and the welfare of the commu- 
nity, to state at once what it was they 
meant by measures indispensable to the 
good government of the realm. Nothing 
could be more unfortunate or more distress- 
ing than the condition of perplexity into 
which all the great interests of the country 
had been thrown by these miserable eva- 
sions of the Government. Trade and com- 
meree were alarmingly impeded—the ten- 
ant farmers were in a state of the most 
pitiable trepidation—and the shopkee 
and tradesmen were so bewildered that t 
knew not what to think; and yet it was at 
such a moment as this that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers played fast and loose with the 
country, and when they were asked to ex- 
plain what they meant by “ indispensable 


measures,” only taxed their i uity to 
think how they might most sk evade 
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the question. A noble Lord in that House | time had at last. arrived when a candid and 


(the Earl of March) had told them of a new 
sect that had sprung up in this country 
called the Derbyites, and according to that 
noble Lord’s definition, a Protectionist was 
a Derbyite, and a Derbyite was a man who 
believed in the Earl of Derby. Such state- 
ments as these were in the style and spirit 
of the “‘ definitions” and “‘ explanations ”’ 
which usually came from the Treasury 
bench. They were not more definite nor 
more satisfactory. These definitions might 
do very well for the supporters of the noble 
Earl in that House; but what would the 
people out of doorssay? The policy which 
the First Minister of the Crown seemed re- 
solved to adopt, in his treatment of his ad- 
herents, was that indicated by the great 
dramatist :— 
“ T as I may (that which I would I cannot) 
With best advantage will deceive the time, 

And aid the in this doubtful shock of arms, 
But on thy side I may not be too forward.” 
Such policy as this had been characterised 
as the ‘‘ very soul of chivalry,’’ but he (Mr. 
B. Osborne) could not so regard it. In his 
estimation it savoured of the sly practices 
of the cockpit, rather than of the bold de- 
fiance of the ‘‘ tilt yard,’’ and partook more 
largely of the trickery of Newmarket Heath, 
than of the chivalry of Cressy or of Flod- 
den Field. He denied that it lay in the 
mouth of the Government to say that they 
had encountered a factious opposition. The 
very reverse was the fact. 14,000,001. of 
public money had been voted sub silentio. 
The hon. Member for Lambeth (Mr. W. 
Williams) had not offered a single objection, 
and the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Hume) rose in his place only to intreat that 
the Government would be pleased to accept 
the money with all possible celerity; and 
yet the right hon. Gentleman the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer could find it in his 
conscience to cry ‘‘ Faction,’’ and to ac- 
euse the Opposition of frivolous and vexa- 
tious resistance to the proceedings of the 
Government. He (Mr. B. Osborne) flung 
back the charge, and took leave to remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that there might 
be such a thing as a factious Government. 
The present Government, as a Government, 
had climbed into office on false pretences— 
had pocketed the supplies on false pre- 
tences. [Cries of ‘‘ Oh, oh!”] Yes, on 
false pretences; for what was it but false 
pretence to turn round and give such ex- 
planations of their policy as had been offer- 
ed in that House on the 31st of March? 
Surely, it was not too much to say that the 


Mr, B. Osborne 





straightforward explanation of the poli 
the 


of 
remnant none 5 Arr to the 
country. What did the Mini urpose 
to (ayes the subject of the Maynooth 
grant? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had stated 
the other evening that there was no inten- 
tion on the part of Government to disturb 
that grant in the course of the present 
Session; but he declined to give any reply 
to the question of the hon. and learned 
Member for Athlone (Mr. Keogh) as to 
whether they would tamper with the grant 
in the course of the ensuing Session. The 
noble Lord the First Minister of the Crown 
had been pressed to state his views on the 
subject in another place; but he managed 
to elude the pursuit, and gave an answer 
the exact meaning of which no one could 
undertake to interpret. The fact was that 
they left the question in a state of un- 
certainty, which they hoped might be turn- 
ed to some advantage on the hustings at 
the next elections. The Tapers and the 
Tadpoles wanted a cry, and it was thought 
that ‘‘ No Popery’’ was as good a cry as 
any to go to the country with. The hon. 
Under Secretary for the Treasury (Mr. F. 
Mackenzie) had harangued the electors of 
Liverpool, whom he was ambitious of the 
honour of representing, and he told them 
that he regretted having voted for the 
Maynooth grant, and that he weuld not 
vote for giving any more money to that in- 
stitution. But surely the hon. Gentleman 
did not suppose that he would succeed in 
deceiving the people of Liverpool. Surely 
he did not imagine that he would find 
favour with that class of the electors on 
whom he depended for support by endeavour- 
ing to mystify them on this subject by tell- 
ing them that he would vote for the pre- 
sent grant, because it was an endowment, 
but would not support any further advances 
of public money for the same purpose. The 
Government would find that they were ruin- 
ing their own cause by not pursuing a 
candid and manly course on questions of 
such national importance. Already many 
of their supporters had committed them- 
selves irretrievably on this question, and 
they ought to be treated with more confi- 
dence by the Government. Why should 
the respectable Queen’s Counsel who was 
now soliciting the suffrages of the people 
of Bath, and who might one day live to be 
Attorney General—why should that esti- 
mable Gentleman be left in darkness as to 
the true intentions of the Government upon 














this question, and why should he be left to 
plunge head over heels into promises and 
engagements, with respect to it, which 
hereafter it might be most inconvenient to 
adhere to. And then, with regard to the 
Irish distillers and millers, what treatment 
were they to receive at the hands of the 
Government ? This was once a favourite 
question with the noble Lord the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. He was eloquent 
upon it in opposition, and enthusiastically 
so when addressing the electors of Cole- 
raine; but now that he was seated upon the 
Treasury bench, his tongue was tied, and 
he found it impossible to utter one syllable 
on the subject. He was sorry to say, the 
noble Lord appeared to have lost the can- 
dour and ingenuousness which at one time 
so agreeably distinguished him, and to have 
acquired in their place something of the 
*‘ chivalric’’ spirit of the noble Lord the 
First Minister of the Crown. He (Mr. B. 
Osborne) confessed he was at a loss to ac- 
count for the conduct of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, it was so unlike what he had always 
advocated, and so inconsistent with all his 
antecedents. On the 2Uth of February, 
1846, still ringing the changes on the Corn 
Laws, he exclaimed—‘‘ How anomalous is 
the state of affairs in this House, where we 
have a Protection Cabinet and a Free-trade 
Ministry.”” [3 Hansard, Ixxxiii. 1321-22. 
Nothing could be more opposite to the state 
of things in 1852 than that exclamation. Had 
they not now a Protectionist Cabinet and 
Free-trade supporters? Were there not 
hybrid animals wandering through the bo- 
roughs and counties called ‘‘ Free-trade Pro- 
tectionists?’’ They came to the counties on 
different principles, demanding Protection, 
unmitigated Protection, for they had not 
come to the modification principle as yet, 
but were agreed only in one thing, namely, 
that they were to support the Earl of 
Derby’s Government. And this was what 
was called ‘‘ the country party,” celebrated 
for its chivalry and candour. Last year he 
remembered to have seen a paper bearing 
the signatures of several hon. Gentlemen 
from Ireland, who were now Members of 
the Government, but who then and there 
declared that nothing short of protection 
could bring back the people of Ireland— 
not to their former prosperity, for they 
never had any, but to such a state of —~ 
as would prevent them from being engulph- 
ed in the slough of despond; but now these 
hon. Gentlemen had completely changed 
their tone, and declared that what was re- 
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quired for the people of Ireland was not a 
reversal of the free-trade policy, but a re- 
Such was the treatment 
awarded to the Irish—nor did the English 
fare better. The English farmer was by 
nature of the most confiding disposition; 
but even the English farmer, and his bro- 
ther in affliction and credulity, the British 
shipowner, must have some suspicion that 
they were not fairly treated, when they 
read the address of that gallant squire, 
the last espe ee of protection, the 
hon. Member for Scarborough (Mr. G, F. 
Young), who could talk by hours in favour 
of that ruined cause when not one shred 
of argument remained to it, and of whom 
it might, with perfect truth, be said that— 
“ When his legs were shotten off 
He fought upon his stumps.” 
Such was the devotion, and such the fide- 
lity, which distinguished the hon. Member. 
But the other day the hon. Gentleman did 
not hesitate to assure his constituents that 
he did not want to go back to any of his 
Utopian theories—that he wanted no re- 
storation of the Navigation Laws, but only 
a modification. He put it seriously to the 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government, 
whether they did not believe that it was of 
the highest importance that the character 
of that House should stand as high as pos- 
sible for honour, chivalry, and truth; and, 


]| if so, on what plea of honour, chivalry, or 


truth, could they reconcile it to themselves, 
that a Government should acquire office b 

calling for protection, and retain it by mf 
vocating modification ? For his own part, 
he did not hesitate to say that there was 
no Member of the Government for whom 
he had so high a respect as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. That right hon. Gentleman 
was at all events outspoken and sincere. 
He told his constituents at Lincoln that he 
would not be gulled with modification, and 
that nothing should ever satisfy him but a 
total reversal of the ruinous free-trade po- 
liey. He (Mr. B. Osborne) respected the 
right hon. Gentleman, and congratulated 
the farmers on having at least one friend 
left. It was a melancholy fact, that the 
Protectionist cause had been betrayed. It 


might be said to have been a “‘ book-horse.” ' 


They had heard of many Derby favourites 
which the people had backed very spirit- 
edly, especially the t people in the 
country; but, when the day of the race 
arrived, they had seen people in high 
‘ “‘ scratch their nomination,” and 

ve the public in the lurch. Just so 
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was it with protection, The right hon. 

Gentlemen on the Treasury othe made 

the poor people in the country clamour for 

what they had no notion of giving them, 
and when the day for the race arrived, 
withdrew the favourite horse, and 
substituted another. So was it with 
the ery of protection. 

“ Who would not praise Patricio’s high desert, 
His hand n’d, his uncorrupted heart ! 
His comprehensive head, all interests weighed, 
All Europe saved, yet Britain not betrayed ¢ 
He heeds them not, his pride is in piquet, 
Newmarket fame, and judgment at a bet!” 

They had heard a great deal of eompre- 

hensive measures for England and for Ire- 

jand, but for his he confessed he had a 

horror of that phrase. He never heard a 

Ministry talk about and comprehen- 

sive measures that he didn’t feel that the 

country was going to be sacrificed to a high- 
sounding word. But he forewarned the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the E uer that his tenure of office 
would not be of long duration, if it only 

lasted as long as he could succeed in im- 

on the British publie by specious 
rams and sonorous Sells. "he would 
tell the right hon. Gentleman that the 
course he was pursuing was not one that 
the of this country would consider 
worthy of the candid character and posi- 
tion of a British Minister. There was 
nothing in his policy, as far as that policy 
had as yet been developed, that could eom- 
mand respeet, mueh less challenge admi- 
ration. Even the blank cartridge Reform 

Bill—the right to vote, wrapped up in a 

bullet, which was so rashly promised and 

ignominio withdrawn, had not the 
merit of originality. It was copied from 
two tions, one of which originated 
with a Mr. F. Hill, and the other with no 
less a than Mr. Orator Hunt, 
who, in’ 1830, laid upon the table of the 
House of Commons a Motion in the precise 
words of the Motion so quickly d agers 
and so quickly withdrawn by right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. He would not 
trespass further upon the attention of the 

House; but, in conclusion, would take 

leave to assure the right hon. Gentleman 

(the Chaneellor of the Exehequer) that if 

he were not prepared to give some dis- 

tinct and intelligible exposition of his fu- 
ture policy, there wag but little 

that either he or his colleagues would stand 

high in the opinion of the le of this 

country. Tt hed not escaped the memory 
Mr. B. Osborne 
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of the British publie, how i the 
right hon. Goctienae had prem! his 
taunts and sareasms on a late distinguished 
Minister for his of opinion, and 
that the right hon. Gentleman was in- 
debted for his reputation, and, indeed, for 
his present position, to the unwearying 
uity of his attempts to ruin the repu- 
tation of that t and lamented states- 
man. If the right hon. Gentleman 
to retain one shred of tion—if he 
had the smallest particle of regard for his 
estimation with the nation whose i 
destinies he to control, he would 
now stand up in his place and declare what 
those measures were which he believed to 
be indispensable for the service of the 
Queen, and the security and vern- 
ment of her realm. “— 
Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that how- 
ever strong might be the objeetion which 
the hon. Gentleman entertained to 
and comprehensive schemes of legislation, 
it was at least certain that he had but lit- 
tle aversion to large and co 
criticisms on whatever was said in that 
House and in another place. He (Lord J. 
Manners) felt himself under no obli 
to follow the hon. Gentleman into all the 
minute details of his long and elaborate 
speech. His reason for refraining from 
doing so was, that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
had nothing new to say en the topies to 
which the hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
referred. The intentions of the Govern- 
ment had been repeatedly and @istinetly 
declared by his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, and he defied the 
hon. Member to point out the slightest 
diserepancy between the statements made 
im that House and those that had been 
made elsewhere. The Government were 
prepared to take their stand, not upon any 
particular expression, nor on any one spe- 
cific statement, but upon all and every one 
of the declarations which had been made 
on their behalf in that Howse and in the 
House of Lords; and when the hon. Gen- 
tleman undertook to assert that the ecoun- 
try would have no confidence in men who 
used such lan as that which had 
fallen from his (Lord J. Manners’) ri 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the E 
quer, and the noble Lord the First Minis- 
ter of the Crown, all he would tell him in 
return was, that they (the Government) 
would not shrink from that issue, but 
courted it, and were prepared to abide by 
it to the last. It was not very easy to un- 
derstand at what the hon. Gentleman was 
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driving, but if his object meant anything, 
it seemed te mean this, that the policy to 
which he apd his friends were so enthu- 
siastieally attached should be submitted to 
isi present Parliament. 

The hon. Member wanted to have the 
opinion of that moribund House of Com- 
mons upon the uestions at issue 
between him and the Government. The 
hon, Gentleman boasted that he and his 
party had a majority in that House; and to 
that majority it was competent for the hon. 
Member to appeal if he chose, for even on 
that issue the Government would not flinch 
from the contest. If such was not the 
meaning of the hon. Member, what meant 
these nightly, those hourly, interruptions 
of the publie business of the country? 
This was not the first time that a speech 
such as that of the hon. Member had been 
delivered in that House. They could not 
forget the long and elaborate essays on 
constitutional law and the first principles 
of government with which they been 
odified from the lips of the noble Lord the 
Member for London. It was not to be ex- 
pected that he should recapitulate these 
arguments, or enter into an examination 
of all the minute details of theory and cal- 
culation which emanated frem the leaders 
of the heterogeneous Opposition. But let 
them teing. their interruption to a head, 
and from the issue thus created the Go- 
vernment would not depart; but they must 
be ned if they refused to confide the 
vin ion of their honour to such hands 
as those of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Middlesex. It was the country 
that would have to decide upon their poliey, 
and by the deeision of the country they 
would stand or fall. They would make 
that al as soon as the mecessary busi- 
ness of the nation was transacted. They 
were as anxious as the hea. Gentleman 
eould be to go to their constituents, and to 
solve the great questions at issue by the 
constitutional process of an appeal to the 
country; but they were not te be deterred 
by taunts, menaces, or denunciations, such 
as these of the hon. Member, from pro- 
or the eee mire & sense 
publie duty urged to. undertake. 
This they would say to the Opposition 
“If it be your pleasure to appeal to 
the great majority which you believe you 
possess in this House, dose. Even from 
that issue we will not reeede. But as long 
aa you are not willing to pursue that 
course, we must ask you, in justice, not to 
the Government, but to the country, to 
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permit us to conduct for the remainder of 
the Session, the business of the 


necessary 

ee for, be ep arent have no 

uetance to make necessary appeal 

to the opinion and judgment of the people, 

as soon as the necessary business is trans- 
ac 2? - 


Mr, ROEBUOK said, that, although 
there was a great deal of good sense and 
plain straightforward honesty in the words 
used by the noble Lord who had just 
spoken, there could be no doubt in the 
minds of men accustomed to constitutional 
forms, that the proceedings of right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, so far as they could 
be judged of, were not in consonance with 
constitutional government. He had no 
feeling of hostility towards right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and up to that time 
he had said nothing in opposition to them. 
But now he felt called upon to express his 
opinion as re i their position before 
the world, and he would at the same time 
express his opinion with respect to those 
who opposed them. He would ask why it 
was that this question was not brought to 
an issue, and why were right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite permitted to continue a poliey 
and ya ae unworthy of the Go- 
vernment of this country ? did 

sie Ine: deese acts to tes od eae 
bring the matter to an issue ? It appeared 
to him that the Government opposite had 
eome into office under the appearance of 
en set of opinions, and that 
being in they were endeavouring to 
shirk and shrink from those opinions. He 
would ask the House to take a very short 
review ef the facts preceding the advent 
of the Government to office. He would 
take them as typi 
Gentleman the 


something like life. They had traded on 
his ability, and he was im office upon their 
support. Now the right hon. Gentleman 
acquired the whole of hia renown, j 

the whole of his force with hi 
reiterated attacks made upon 
Robert Peel. And on what groun 
the late Sir Robert Peel had 
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England—said to them, ‘‘ The policy which 
I have supported I can no longer support. 
There is a difficulty which threatens this 
country in the maintenance of the labour- 
ing population which I cannot face, and I 
am prepared to give up that policy which 
I have so long maintained, and to support 
an opposite course.’’ Now he could not 
conceive a position more trying than that 
of Sir Robert Peel under those cireum- 
stances. He had been brought into office, 
with great power, by the maintenance of 
certain opinions, and, foregoing all con- 
siderations of personal renown, he made 
that great personal sacrifice. And who 
was the man that fastened upon him with 
envenomed and most prepared irony ? 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite. He 
hounded him night after night, backed by 
the cheers of those who were now at his 
back. The right hon. Gentleman fastened 
upon him with tenacity; he never let him 
have one moment’s rest. That was the 
conduct of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Mark the circumstances. The whole of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland were en- 
dangered, and a great sacrifice was made 
by a great man. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could not then feel for the difficulty, and 
could not bear for a moment with the 
change of opinion manifested by Sir Robert 
Peel, and declared that if the right hon. 
Baronet had changed his opinion he was 
not the man to carry his new principles 
into effect. From night to night the right, 
hon. Gentleman pursued the late states- 
man with that sarcasm of which he was so 
great a master. Well, the right hon. 
Gentleman stepped into power with hon. 
Gentlemen opposite upon the maintenance 
of the great protectionist doctrine. He 
had gone on most steadily in that course. 
He came into office never having retracted 
one statement of his former declarations— 
never being pressed by op difficulty. He 
had steadily opposed the late Administra- 
tion, and had taken advantage of every 
difficulty to render any Government impos- 
sible. Now, if the right hon. Gentleman 
had done that, and steadily continued his 
ee: he should have understood him. 

e should have then said—*‘‘ Here is a 
man who will not stand at trifles, it is true, 
in his opposition; but he had a great ob- 
ject in view—he wanted to overturn a 
policy. He thought England misgoverned, 
and it was his object and his duty to get 
rid of the Government, and therefore he 
took possession of everybody, and advan- 
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tage of everything, for the purpose of 
nes difficulty to the Government— 
not that he agreed in the opposition; not 
at all; but he used danetabe were in 
opposition.”’ Well, the late Government 
dropped out of office, and the right hon. 
Gentleman dropped in. Well, now, where 
was the pressure upon the right hon. Gen- 
tleman? He had never forborne his opi 

ions: he had never changed his principles. 
Up to the moment aanae had obtained 
his appointment as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer he was the great protectionist 
chief. But he would appeal to hon. Gen- 
tlemen about him, and to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, if there was ever so remark- 
able a change as that which took place 
in the language of the right hon. Gentle- 
man? He came in as the great protection- 
ist chief. He knew full well that protection 
was gone, but office might still be his. 
Let them tear aside the veil. The game 
the right hon. Gentleman was playing to- 
wards his country supporters was, that he 
really had at heart protectionist principles, 
and then he sought to get the confidence 
of other supporters who were no protec- 
tionists at all. A question was put to him 
on him on his conduct, and he said, ‘‘ We 
intend to go to the country, and the coun- 
try shall decide.’’ Now, what should the 
country decide? He (Mr. Roebuck) told 
the right hon. Gentleman—and he was 
quite sure there was not a right-thinking 
man in that House who would not say he 
was right—he told him that he and his 
supporters had shrunk from the answer, 
what was it they were going to the coun- 
try upon? Was it protection? Oh no! 
they replied, they did not say so. But 
what did they say? Oh, they said, so 
soon as we have got over the necessary 
proceedings of the government of the 
country, we shall go tv the country to de- 
cide upon our policy. Our policy! He 
wanted to know what our policy meant ? 
The noble Earl at the head of the Go- 
vernment said, “I do not mean to go 
upon the question of protection or free 
trade, I mean to go upon the question of 
my conservative policy.’’ Now, was it on 
that ground that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer took 
office? Was he so vague when he was in 
opposition? Not at all; he was plain 
enough then, and accused the late Govern- 
ment of ruining the great interests of the 
country by the policy they were pursuing. 
It was evident to every honest man’s mind 
that the cry they came in upon was’ pro- 
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tection, and now the cry was, “ our con- 
servative policy.’’ Now his objections to 
this proceeding were these: He had three 
great reasons for believing that the pre- 
sent hesitating, evasive, and, let him add, 
shuffling policy was mischievous. It was 
mischievous, first, because everybody be- 
lieved out of doors that the Government 
was about to take the advantage of this 
uncertainty of protection or non-protection, 
and going where they could upon protec- 
tionist principles. The country believed 
that, inasmuch as the right hon. Gentle- 
man had so long been a supporter of pro- 
tectionist doctrines, they would go to the 
country in reality upon protection or free 
trade; and therefore the great mercantile 
interests in this country were once again 
put in jeopardy on that issue. The right 
hon. Gentleman ought at once to say he 
intended to go on that question, or that he 
did not. But he did neither the one thing 
ner the other; he avoided every inquiry, 
and would not tell them either when he 
would go to the country, or on what he 
would go to the country. Again, there 
was another evil. They might say what 
they liked, but this holding over the coun- 
try a continuous struggle of electioneering 
was mischievous, not only to the material 
but to the moral interests of the country. 
Men’s minds were kept in doubt, their 
ions were kept alive, and from hour to 
ee in the whole country, from one end 
to another, these great disputes arose, and 
material interests were disregarded, and 
moral interests were endangered. But 
there was a greater and more mischievous 
evil still, and that was, the feeling that 
had arisen in the minds of men out of 
doors respecting the morality of that 
House. What, they said, is this public 
morality—is this the great body that leads 
the landed interest in this country, who, 
for mere place, evade all public declara- 
tion, who evade all statement of their 
opinions now that they are in power, and 
endeayour to shuffle from that which they 
maintained before? Is this the morality 
of public men? This was a spectacle he 
witnessed, not for the first time in his life 
he would allow; but he must say that right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, evincing such a 
wonderful tenacity to office did create in 
his mind, and he believed in the minds of 
most people out of doors, a very lew opin- 
ion of public morality. People said that 
for mere purposes of personal interest 
blic interests were given up, and that 
or the maintenance of interest principle 
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aoe bee forgotten. He had heard the 
right . Gentleman opposite uently 
in his diatribes against those ae, were 
pursuing this course; and the very bitter- 
ness of his sarcasms, and the vehemence 
of his declaration, rebounded against him- 
self, now that he was in that position. 
The right hon. Gentleman did that which 
he knew to be wrong, and which he had 
branded with all the vehemence of his 
sarcasm when others committed it, and 
now, having got into office, and felt the 
temptation, he did it himself. On these 
grounds, the conduct of the right hon. 
Gentleman and his friends was greatly 
mischievous to the interests of this coun- 
try. Certain expressions had fallen from 
his (Mr. Roebuck’s) side of the Honse, 
from which he should feel inclined to say 
there was great sympathy with his own 
estimates of their proceedings. He (Mr. 
Roebuck) was not, and could not, pretend 
to be the leader of any opposition; but, 
were he the leader of the Opposition, he 
would bring that policy to the test directly. 
He agreed with the noble Lord opposite 
that there was mischief in thus constant] 
assailing the right hon. Gentleman wi 
mere words. But he asked hon. Gentle- 
men on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House, of what they were afraid? Did 
they, or did they not, believe that they 
were in a majority in that House? If 
they were, let the right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House 
feel it. If not, let the country know its 
own danger. But, by the present course, 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had all the benefit 
of a majority and a minority. They had 
the benefit of a minority, because they 
did not dare to introduce anything, and 
they had the benefit of a majority 

they (the Opposition) did not dare to pro- 
pose anything against them. And so be- 
tween the two all the interests of Great 
Britain and Ireland were forgotten in this 
miserable play of party. Sure he was 
that the country would justify neither one 
party nor the other. He appealed to the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), if he was to 
represent the Opposition, to bring this 
matter to the test, to do it for his own 
character as well as for the interests of 
the country. Let them know if the right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had a majority in 
that House, and if they had not, they 
would be forced instantly to to the 
country. If they had, it would be their 
(the Opposition’s) duty to continue simply 
a8 & minority in opposition, Govern- 








briag this question to 
and let him be sure that he would 
th the House and the country for 
Mr. ADDERLEY said, he wished to 
point out in @ few words, as a Member 
of that House unconnected with the Go- 
vernment, the glaring and palpable fal- 
Contained in the attack of the hon. 
learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down. He had in the same breath aoc- 
evsed the Government of putting forth 
and unintelligible pretences, and of 
putting forth false pretences. The two 
charges were manifestly self-contradietory; 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman must 
stand upon either the one or the other 
charge, but he could not stand upon both. 
If the itions of the Government were 
unintelligible to the learned Gentleman, 
theit falsehood must be a gratuitous and 
uncharitable assumption on his part. If he 
knew them to be false, they were patent te 
his understandipg. The one half of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s attack was an an- 
swer to the other. But take the first charge 
—that the policy of the Government was 
and unintelligible. Well, if that was 
the hon. and learned Member’s attack, and 
the attack of the hon. Member for Middlesex 
(Mr. B. Osborne)—if that was what they 
honestly meant, let them come to the test 
@8 S0OR as ible. It to him 
(Mr. Adderley) that the Earl ef Derby’s 
declarations had been as plain and distinet 
as words could make them, namely, that 
if Parliament only allowed him to pass the 
measures which were urgent and neees- 
saty, he would then take the sense of the 
country. Now, if hon. Gentlemen on the 
Opposition benches were honest in their 
complaint against this course of policy, 
let them wait till the first measure was 
brought forward which they did not think 
neeessary, and then let them oppose that 
measure. That would be a fair and straight- 
forward proceeding, and it was within their 
power at any time, as they professed to com- 
mand the majority. But no; instead of that, 
they came forward to obstruct the neces- 
pe ns and to*waste time by use- 
ess pointless speeches, which 
vented the Government from coming 4 
the very test which the Opposition ap- 





in a false position, by referring to the at- 
tacks which the right hon. Gentleman the 


abandoned protection. But surely it was 
one thing to abandon former principles and 
adopt opposite principles, and a very dif- 
ferent thing to acknowledge that you were 
not able to out your own prineiples, 
It was one thing for a great and inent 
Minister, whose ent could not be 
impugned, and who would hardly aecept 
the exeuse that he had made tn sitet in 
his poliey, in a moment, and without con- 
sulting his party, not only to reverse his 
poliey, but to take wp the very arguments 
which with all his power and position he 
used to coritrovert, and to exult in his 
new views, as if he had an equal right te 
lead on either side. It was another thing 
to suppress opinions which, though still en- 
tertained, were no longer tenable. He (Mr. 
Adderley) did not question Sir Robert Peel’s: 
right to alter his opinions; but to contend 
that those who had condemned his eourse 
were now adopting it themselves, was 
wholly gratuitous and unfounded. It was 
one thing to acknowledge that your views 
were wrong, and another to say the na- 
tienal feeling was se strong against them 
that you would not attempt to carry them. 
He was in no man’s confidence ; but, for 
his own part, the sense of this necessity of 
abandoning protective duties on articles of 
food he had expressed publicly many months 
ago. He had stadiously disclaimed any eon- 
nexion with the Government when he rose, 
because he was not in their confidence, 
and he did not know what their feelings 
were; but he knew what his own feeliags 
were. When a free country like this had 
shown itself favourable to @ particular 
pokey, it was not for one class of legis- 
ators, nor fer the whele Legislature eom- 


bined, to pit itself against the national feel- 


ing. That was a point which the at 
the next eleetion should determine. nd 
when the hon. and learned Member for Shef- 
field asked what it was that prost 
determine, it was simply this, whether the 
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maintenance of a mre ee et, 
any lo i 

Should aetna it was no longer 
ble, then the Government would come 
forward as the Conservative party of 
this country. It was a gross exaggeration 
to suppose that free trade was a funda- 
mental question, below whieh nothing else 
eould lie; and, at all events, it could not 
be said that ‘‘ Conservatism ” was ‘‘ unin- 
telligible in that House. If protection 
must be given up, the Conservative party 
would not have changed its opinions; it 
would only have been defeated on one 
question, and would be ready to maintain 
its principles on others. 

Mr. o VILLIERS said, he did not 
rise to occupy the time of the House, 
nor to attack the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
but rather to set himself right, in conse- 

uence of something that had fallen from 
the noble Lord the Member for Colches- 
ter (Lord J. Manners), as well as the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Roebuck). There had been some allu- 
sions made to a Motion that was to have 
brought the protective policy to a test in 
that House, and some taunts had been 
thrown out from the other side of the 
House, inquiring why the question had not 
been brought to an issue. He gave a no- 
tice to that effect in that House, as soon 
as it was possible for him to do so, on the 
occasion of the present Ministers taking 
office. He did so from the conviction he 
had that those hon. Gentlemen, having for 
five years been labouring assiduously for 
one purpose, and one purpose only, that 
upon taking office they would attempt to 
reverse the policy of free trade. He gave 
that notice to exhibit to the country that 
the majority of that House was unchanged 
on that question, and that they had been 
only fortified in their opinion by the ex- 
perience they had acquired of the results 
of that policy. But at the time he was 
giving that notice there was an impor- 
tant speech being made elsewhere by the 
First Minister of the Crown; for that 
speech contained an unqualified admission 
by him, that, upon the subject of a Free- 
trade or the Protectionist policy, the 
Government was in an unquestionable 
minority in the House of Commons. The 
noble Earl said something further: he 
said he would in consequence take the 
opinion of the country without any delay 
on that question. These admissions made 


him (Mr. C. Villiers) assent to the policy 
of postponing that Motion, and he lis- 
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toned to what he considered a wise 


Government to answer was, in t 


t form 


Colchester to it ; for the 
risen to-night to’ vindicate, he 
the chivalry of the Government, 
seems to have got much im ed 4 
They had not before had the benefit of 
noble Lord’s pay : but, he 
under an impulse of chivalry, or 
something of the kind, he had just 
them that the Ministers were wholly 
changed, that their principles and 
were the same, and that they wished 
were ready to take issue upon the 
of protection, either in this Houze or in the 
country. Now, he had not looked at the re- 
port of what fell from the right hon. the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer; but he had 
a clear recollection that when he asked 
the right hon. Gentleman if he had any 
intention to propose a duty on the im 
tation of foreign grain, he distinctly repli 
to him that he had not any such intention. 
That reply of the right hon. Gentleman 
satisfied him that he was willing to aban- 
don his former policy, and that he did not 
intend to do that which his Colleagnes 
assured their constituents when they went 
to their elections they intended to do. He 
(Mr. C. Villiers) said before, and he re- 
peated, that he had no party object in 
questioning them on the matter, but he 
had a deep interest in that question; and 
if hon. Gentlemen opposite would abandon 
their policy, he should be as satisfied with 
them as he had been with two other 
Governments that had —— them. 
Lord Melbourne was originally opposed to 
free trade, and he (Mr. C. Villiers) had 
the satisfaction to see him abandon pro- 
tection; and Sir Robert Peel su 
protection, and he (Mr. C. Villiers) the 
satisfaction to see him Bree one the free- 
trade policy; and he sh glad to hear 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
say as clearly and boldly as his predecessors 
that he had abandoned his old opi on 
this subject. However, what he had stated 


was to justify himself in not ha imme- 
diately brought the subject before the 


sigs 


i 
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But there had been a most extraordinary 
admission made just now, and that by a 
Gentleman who was well qualified to express 
the opinion. It had been admitted just 
now by a warm supporter of the Govern- 
ment that the national feeling was against 
Protection. So they had it now admitted 
that the House was unchanged, and that 
the national feeling was against protection 
and for free-trade. Then he wanted to 
know why they were to have a dissolution. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer justified their taking 
office on the simple ground that there 
might be an opinion out of doors in their 
favour. They were all identified with 
the Protectionist policy, and when they 
came into office, at least their Chief said, 
Parliament was against them, but that he 
expected that public opinion was with 
them, though they had heard it stated 
to-night that the public feeling was against 
them. The noble Earl at the head of the 
Government proposed to submit the ques- 
tion to them, and to hear their reply in the 
autumn, and to decide thereby who should 
be the future Ministers of the country. 
[‘* No, no!”’] He (Mr. C. Villiers) cer- 
tainly heard with his own ears the noble 
Earl say, that the autumnal Session would 
be to decide the controverted question of 
free trade, and then what men should be 
entrusted with the administration of the 
Government. Now, if their own Friend the 
Member for North Staffordshire (Mr. Ad- 
derley) was right, and that the national 
opinion was oy meddling with the free- 
trade policy, he hardly could understand 
their justification, in possessing themselves 
of the Government as they had done. They 
were only known as Protectionists—they 
knew they had the House of Commons 
against them on that question, and it was 
now said that public feeling was against 
them—yet they were going to disturb the 
country with a dissolution, and to resign 
their offices, when opinion in favour of free 
trade was expressed in the New Parliament. 
The noble Lord the Member for Colchester 
said to-night that their own opinions were 
unchanged, What a wanton disturbance 
of the country, then, is their taking office, 
and causing the turmoil of a general elec- 
tion for no public pu ! Why did they 
not consult their Friend the hon. Member 
for North Staffordshire if they had a doubt 
about the state of feeling on the subjects 
which doubtless he has stated most cor- 
rectly; and why had they not patriotism 
enough to leave the country quiet? He saw 
Mr, C. Villiers 
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the noble Lord the Member for~ 

(Lord C. Hamilton) laughing at the idea of 
an election interrupting the business of the 
country. He could assure the noble Lord 
that there was a very general feeling in the 
country that this attempt to get power 
against the will of the people, was a most 
wanton proceeding, to say the least of it. 
The business of this great country should 
not be lightly disturbed. They had no- 
thing to justify the experiment they were 
going to make in meddling with the 
commercial policy; opinion as well as the 
results were entirely against them; but 
having the patronage of Government at 
command, and knowing the practices at 
elections, they were in hopes to obtain 
a majority in this House, by the means 
that are too familiar to the country. If 
they had an excuse for saying that the 
opinion of the country was not decided 
against those views which the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Manners) says are unchanged, 
their taking the Government and dissolving 
the Parliament might be justified; but as 
it was, he doubted if there was on record 
@ more unprincipled proceeding. Surren- 
dering their opinions, and appealing to the 
country as a new Government, is one thing;. 
bat retaining their opinions, and attempt- 
ing to get a majority against the — 
of the country, could not be justiiied. But 
the other novelty to-night is, according to- 
the hon. Member for North Staffordshire, to- 
get rid of protection, by which they are 
only known, and then set up as real Con- 
servatives, qualified to govern the country 
on that principle. He much doubted whe- 
ther they would receive more favour at the 
hands of the country in the one character 
than in the other. There had been ob- 
served in them of late many things exceed- 
ingly unlike the old Conservative party. 
So far as he knew the old Tory party that 
used to prevail in that House, they had 
been wrong in all their political views— 
their political proceedings were wrong; but 
this was ever known to their honour, that 
they were bold—that they were straight- 
forward—that they were chivalrous—that 
you could rely upon them. The proceed- _ 
ings of the party now in power, during the 
last six weeks, could scarcely be deemed. 
as ranking them within any such category. 
Everything appears tortuous, crooked, and 
mystified; they could not get plain an- 
swers to plain questions; they could learm 
nothing they ought to know, from them, 
and when they talked of Gentlemen on this 
side interrupting the business of the coun~ 
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try, it never had been made clear what 
that was. The inquiries on that side were 
to learn what that business was, and when 
they were going to do it? As matters now 
stood, there was no knowing from day to 
day what the Government would do, or would 
not do. They all went to bed on Saturday 
in the belief that a new Reform Bill had 
been announced the night before—an ex- 
tension of the suffrage, on an entirely new 
rinciple. Not education, that was old- 
ashioned—not property, that was useless 
—but the very original one of two years’ 
drill in the militia. Now, the great Con- 
servative party came down and said they 
were not going to have anything of the sort : 
that had merely been a joke of the Earl of 
Derby’s. The other night the great cause 
of Protection was abandoned: that evening 
it was again attempted to be set up. One 
night it appeared that the Militia Bill was 
the only business to be done: another 
night it was said the Chancery Bill must 
be disposed of; and again other measures 
were indistinctly referred to as indispensable, 
but not in a state to be yet disclosed. No 
doubt there was in the country a consider- 
able number of gentlemen Conservatives, 
and honourably entitled to the designation; 
but did the Government, acting as they 
had been acting, imagine they would be 
accepted by those gentlemen as their re- 
presentatives? It might be equally true 
that the country was not indisposed for the 
late change of Government: the ple 
grew tired of old faces, and liked change 
from time to time; but the country would 
not tolerate a set of Ministers who re- 
fused to come forward like men, and state 
what they meant to do, any more than 
Members of that House would in silence 
permit themselves to be called factious for 
asking a legitimate and necessary question, 
or be charged with interrupting the busi- 
ness of the country, before they were en- 
abled to know what that business of the 
country was. It might well be that the 
Government themselves did not know what 
they meant to do, but meantime the coun- 
try was altogether dissatisfied with their 
chopping and changing about in this 
fashion. The House must hear from the 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
another of those clear, frank, open, and 
lucid statements by which he had lately 
distinguished himself, so that no one might 
any longer remain in the dark on the sub- 
ject: and he must say that they ought 
not to scold the Opposition for simply 
making inquiry on the subject; they sat 
VOL, CXX. [rtnep serizs. ] 
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there as the representatives of the 

ple, and he could assure them that 

one end of the country to the other, the 
greatest curiosity as to the intentions and 
proceedings of this Government existed, 
and it was e that through the me- 
dium of this House some information would 
be procured, 

Mr. HENLEY said, the hon. Gentle- 
man who had spoken last, and the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck), had asked what 
the Government was going to do. He 
might answer them in Quaker fashion— 
what did hon. Gentleman want? Because 
some of those hon. Gentlemen wanted to 
press a dissolution, and the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down had asked, what 
need was there to go to the country; that 
the whole business of the country would 
be interrupted by a dissolution. Phat was 
rather odd language, in the fifth year of 
the present Parliament, in the mouth of 
the a0 Gentleman, who, if he mistook 
not, had the other night walked into the 
lobby in favour of triennial Parliaments. 
One portion of the Opposition found fault 
with them for dissolving, while, on the 
other hand, the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield quarrelled with them because 
they did not at once go to the country, 
and subject it to all the inconvenience and 
excitement of a general election. But the 
real fact was, that hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site found that the country was very well 
satisfied with what the Government in- 
tended, and the country was under no mis- 
take as to what they meant. They had 
been told that in another place, in lan- 
guage which they could not misunderstand, 
and which, he begged to say, they did not 
misunderstand—they had been told that 
that great question which hon. Members, 
for their own particular purposes, wanted 
to make the only question, but which the 
Government would take care would not be 
the only question—they were told that 
that great question would not be raised or 
mooted until another Parliament had met. 
But that did not suit hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite—that was not convenient to the 
party who had sacrificed the last Govern- 
ment; for it was evident that but for their 
laches, idleness, or indifference, that mis- 
hap would not have been brought about. 
If they thought that the colonial interests 
of the country had been so particularly 
well managed, or that the foreign affairs 
and policy of the country had been so ju- 
diciously conducted, why had they suffered 

2A 
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the late Government to be put in a mi- 
nority, and made them feel that no alterna- 
tive was left them bat to resign? Who 
was to blame for that ? Certainly not hon. 
Gentlemen on his (Mr. Henley’s) side of 
the House. They stated that they were 
in @ majority—why were they not down, 
then, to support the late Government ? 
No, that did not suit their purpose, which 
appeared to be to drop the late Govern- 
ment, and set up another, and then, by all 
sorts of interruptions, prevent the business 
of the country from being carried on. Her 
Majesty’s Ministers were endeavouring to 
go on with the necessary and indispens- 
able business of the country: They were 
to-night about to propose a Vote for the 
Kafir war; and he asked hon. Members 
opposite was that necessary, or was it not? 
It was said that the present Government 
had exhibited a great tenacity of office, 
but they had not yet been more than six 
weeks in power, and they not had a single 
division against them. It was a very odd 
reproach, therefore, to cast upon them. 
The question had been asked—what were 
the principles of the Government ? and it 
admitted of a very simple answer. Their 
principles were what they always had been 
-—they had changed no principles, and 
their opinions remained the same as before. 
Whether a party could earry out the prin- 
ciples they professed, did not depend on 
themselves. As soon as the necessary 
measures were carried—and the Govern- 
ment eared not how soon that would be—a 
dissolution must take place; Parliament 
must meet again in the course of the pre- 
sent autumn; and when they met again, the 
question which the Opposition wanted to 
make the only one, but which they would 
not be permitted to make the only one, 
would then be submitted to Parliament. 
That had been announced the first night 
the Government had had an opportunity of 
doing so, and it had been repeated over 
and over again. That answer had been 
twisted and turned in all sorts of ways 
with the view of getting another and a 
different answer. He could tell them that 
they would get no other answer—for this 
reason, that the Government was of one 


fied with the answer that had been given. 
Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said: In the 
speech that has just been delivered there 
was one expression’ which I feel myself 
called upon to notice. It was a repetition 
of a similar expression which was used by 
the noble Lord the Member for Colchester 
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(Lord J. Manners), who says that the Go- 
vernment have been im in the pro- 
gress of the necessary business by the in- 
terruptions from this (the Opposition) side 
of the House. The noble Lord said, ‘* You 
have taken up the time of the House by 
reading to it lengthened disquisitions upon 
constitutional principles. Now, as regards 
the question of constitutional principle, it 
has been amply debated in this House. 
Bat this 1 will say to the noble Lord who 
thinks that Gentlemen were not justified in 
making these disquisitions, that at any 
rate they bad this justification, that the 
Government yielded to the force of the 
arguments they brought forward. They 
yielded, and rightly yielded, to the foree 
of a sound constitutional principle; and, 
if they will allow me to say so, it was 

itic for them so to yield, and not to al- 
ow themselves to have the appearance of 
being dragged as unwilling culprits before 
the bar of a general election. But the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just spoken, 
before he finished his speech settled the 
subject of the interruption of publie bu- 
siness by an observation he made, namely, 
that there had not been one division taken 
against the Government. I doubt whe- 
ther in the memory of any man in the 
House—I am sure, never in my own re- 
collection — has so much necessary busi- 
ness been transacted with so little opposi- 
tion—I do not say with so little eavil—I 
do not say with so little criticism—but 
even to the suppression of those observa- 
tions which are always infallibly brought 
on by the discussion of the Estimates, es- 
pecially at a moment when public interest 
has been so much excited as it has been 
upon questions of national defence. Well, 
then, I think this accusation falls to the 
ground utterly—that there has been any 
attempt to interrupt public business, or to 
interpose any unjust or unnecessary delays 
in the transaction of public business. But 
my hon. Friend the Member for North 
Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley) entered upon 
the subject of the course that we took in 
1846 upon the question of free trade. Now, 
I am not going to revert to that period, 


| or to the cireumstances which preceded it. 
mind, and the country was perfectly satis- | 


This only will I say, that to the latest day 
of my life I shall feel a pride in the course 
that I then took. Itis true that we were ex- 
posed to much obloquy ; it is true that we 
were exposed to much misrepresentation; 
and that we had to make a choice—a diffi- 
eult one at any time, and a bitter option 
to make—a choice between party ties, and 
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the feeling of personal honour as wi 

up in party ties, on the one hand, and the 
welfare of the country on the other; and if 
those prineiples for which we then sacrificed 
office, and have undergone sinee what I 
admit te have been a necessary political 
ostracism—I say, Sir, that if these prinei- 
ples are to be attacked, no effort shall be 
wanting on my part to mah utmost to 
maintain these principles, to preserve 
unimpaired, unreversed, unrevised, and un- 
modified, the blessings which I believe to 
have been given by those measures to 
the great body of my fellow-countrymen. 
But now it is said that the present Go- 
vernment have made no explicit declara- 
tion as to their intentions upon the sub- 
ject. Sir, I do not wish to hark hack 
on this question. I could wish, that in- 
stead of deferring this question to be 
settled by the constituency at a general 
election, and allowing, therefore, for some 
months great doubt to hang over the ques- 
tion, the Government had frankly said, 
« That policy is impossible; we agree with 
the hon. Member for North Staffordshire 
(Mr. Adderley) that the national feeling is 
against it, and will at once say that we have 
no intention, under any circumstances, to 
attempt the reversal or modification of the 
present poliey.”’ I have no interest, I am 
sure, and a great number of hon. Gentle- 
men sitting on this side of the House eould 
say the same, in doing what the right hon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer called *‘ pin- 
ning them to a 5s. fixed duty.” My ob- 
ject is to see the country well governed, 
and to see sound principles prevail, If 
there is a bridge to be built, and I could 
contribute an arch to it, to enable you to 
eseape by a frank avowal of free-trade 
prineiples from the dilemma in whieh you 
are iasel I would cheerfully add that 
areh, There is joy over every sinner that 
repenteth; still more should I rejoice inas- 
much as other great principles which I 
value are at stake, and are endangered 
by the course which you are now taking. 
You value Conservative principles highly 
—so do I; and I say it is impolitie, I say 
it is dangerous, to have those principles 
allied to a poliey which I believe to be 
odious to the great body of the people. 
I say that, wishing to see sound progres- 
sive Conservatism prevail in the Govern- 
ment of this country, I do look upon it 
as a great misfortune that a large party, 
comprising many men of public as well 
as private virtues, should identify itself 
with a cause which is hateful to the peo- 
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verty, it was @ tax levied ypon pe 
the augmentation ef wealth. Now 
not aceusing hon, Gentlemen opposi 
eoncurripg with me in this view of the sub- 
ject; they would be the first to repudiate 
it if they saw it in the same aspect that I 
do. But | look upon it as most important 
that Gentlemen opposite, a number 
of whom do Min 4 tg ions, anope 
a8 8002 QS possi ve an opportunity 
entirely freeing themselves from the edivm 
whieh attaches to them. Now, under these 
eircumstances, I must say that I 9m satis- 
fied with the arrangement that has been 
eome to during my absence betweer the two 
sides of the House. I do not think it ne- 
cessary in this moribund Parliament to re- 
diseuss these questions, which are neces- 
sarily going to be settled by another, and 
therefore I have risen rather to say this, 
that having been prevented from taking 
any part in the debates within the last few 
days, I feel entirely satisfied with the 
course that has been taken, and the ar- 
rangement that has been concluded, I think 
that, now the Government having taken 
the course which it has on the subject of 
protection, the only way in which this ques- 
tion can be nently or sati i 
settled is by an appeal te the country, and 
I wish to see that appeal eome to as soon 
as the public business will admit, I have, 
therefore, no wish to reopen these ques- 
tions. I think that the assurance whieh 
has been given is satisfactory, and | am 
prepared myself to abide by it, I look for- 
ward to that election with the utmost confi- 
denee, a confidence which is gaining ground 
daily, as I see the working of public epin- 
ion. I am convineed that under no pretence, 
under no name, and by no artifice what- 
ever, will the country be persuaded to gi 
up that whieh they look upon as the cher- 
ter of the comfort and well-being of the 
labouring elasses. 

Mr. MOORE said, that it appeared to 
him that the question which had so use- 
lessly vexed the eountry during the last 
month might be summed up in one remark- 
ably short sentence: The Protectionists 
are ready, it is said, to abandon protec- 
tion, and the Free-traders will not let them. 
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The issue which the Ministers wished to 
have put to the country, was, whether the 
le of England wished to have the 
Whigs or themselves; and he did not think 
that they were very unreasonably sanguine 
as to the result. The Whigs, on the other 
hand, feeling a lurking and sensitive con- 
sciousness that perhaps that would not be 
@ very safe issue on which to go to the 
country, insisted on making an appeal of 
their own, whether the people would rather 
have the Whigs or a return to protective 
duties, conscious that if there was a single 
alternative in the world to which the peo- 
ple would refer the Whigs, that was the 
one. He was himself never a free-trader, 
and he believed that the repeal of the 
Corn Laws had inflicted great injury upon 
the country to which he belonged; but he 
did not expect, and he believed that his 
countrymen did not expect, to return to 
rotective duties. Protection, in his opin- 
ion, had been too long the humbug of that 
(the Ministerial) side of the House, and 
the bugbear of this (the Opposition), and 
he thought that it would greatly facilitate 
the transaction of public business if hon. 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House 
would mutually consent not to chase the 
phantom, or to start at the spectre. He 
believed that the people of England would 
never consent that the Whigs, as lately 
constituted, should return to power; that 
the whole Government of the country 
should be centered in one rapacious cabal, 
or that the great-grandmother of any noble 
Lord should be considered as the fountain of 
honour in this country. And as to the noble 
Lord the Member for the city of London 
(Lord J. Russell), the people of Ireland had 
unanimously, irrevocably, and irreversibly 
decreed that he at all events should never 
szain sit on the Treasury bench as Prime 
inister. [Laughter.] Hon. Gentlemen 
laughed; but they were laughing on the 
wrong side of the House. When Sir Ro- 
bert Peel was turned out in 1846, Mr. 


Sheil said that he had been driven out of | 


office because 7,000,000 of men had gone 
into opposition—because he had enlisted 
against him every man in Ireland belonging 
to every party—because he had enlisted 
against him the liberal press—and because 
the Catholic priesthood and the Catholic 
hierarchy had to a man gone into opposi- 
tion; and that it was impossible, under 
such circumstances, he should not have 
succumbed. Hon. Members did not laugh 


then; but, on the contrary, these words 
were loudly cheered by the Whigs, because 
Mr. Moore 
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that was their war note in 1846 which was 
their death knell in 1852. The Irish 
Members were perfectly satisfied with the 
arrangement which had been come to on 
this matter, because they had no expecta- 
tion of office, and would not miss quarter 
day. They had listened with perfect calm- 
ness to expressions of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Secretary for the Colonies (Sir 
J. Packington) at his unopposed return for 
Droitwich, at which, considering his official 
position, they might have revolted; and 
also to the Cato-like determination of the 
noble Lord the Member for Colchester 
(Lord J. Manners); and they would listen 
to the arguments on both sides, and decide 
inflexibly, as the weight might lay on the 
one side or the other. They were satisfied 
to wait the issue and to abide by the ap- 
peal to the country, because they had no 
motive but good to the country which they 
served, and were quite confident as to what 
the result of the appeal would be; and if 
hon. Gentlemen behind him had no fear of 
an appeal to the people, let them manfully, 
and patiently because manfully, trust their 
cause to the decision of the people. 

Sm JOHN TYRELL said, that he could 
quite understand that the position of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite was painfully embar- 
rassed, because he felt that Her Majesty’s 
Government had committed an offence al- 
ready in that House, and in the country, 
which was not to be forgiven. They had 
shown that they had the power, the capa- 
city, and the ability to bring forward mea- 
sures of a well-considered character, that 
were likely to give satisfaction to the coun- 
try; while hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
so divided in opinion when in opposition, 
that if they were to change to the opposite 
side of the House to-morrow, they would 
be split into infinitesimals, and would be 
perfectly unintelligible as to any consecu- 
tive course of conduct or measures that 
they were likely to pursue. It was his 
firm opinion that if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
mnnt had a fair ae ne | they would 
bring forward measures of a better charac- 
ter, and more suited to the feelings of the 
country, than hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Wiltshire (Mr. S. Herbert) had 
drawn a great draft upon the credulity of 
the House and the country with respect to 
the opinions upon protection to agriculture, 
upon which he plumed himself, and upon 
which he seemed ready to stake his exist- 
ence. But if he (Sir J. Tyrell) was not 
greatly mistaken, that right hon. Gentle- 
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man had founded ten or fifteen Protection 
Societies in Wiltshire only three months 
before the new light made its appearance 
in his mind. Under these circumstances, 
he thought he was hardly entitled to read 
a lecture to those on that side of the House. 
He (Sir J. Tyrell) supported the present 
Ministry, because he believed that they 
were the only Government which the coun- 
try was likely to have which would redress 
the grievances of agriculture. That was his 
definition of protection. The present was 
the third attempt which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had made to misunderstand what 
had been said in that and in the other 
House of Parliament. But what was his 
(Sir J. Tyrell’s) definition of these things ? 
Why did he support Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment? Because he believed it was the 
only Government the country was likely to 
have that would redress the evils of the 
nation. As for the right hon. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he deserved a crown of 
glory, for showing them that they had a 
better cause, perhaps, on the ground of 
justice than they had on that of protec- 
tion. But, surely, those being their opin- 
ions, they were not liable to be taunted 
because, being in a minority in that House, 
they declined to take a direct vote on the 
question of protection. Yet that was the 
battering ram which the Opposition were 
directing against the Government. He 
had on a former evening remarked upon 
the factious character of that opposition 
led by the noble Lord the head of the 
late Government, who did not appear very 
forward on that occasion, but left the mat- 
ter to Gentlemen outside the ring, while 
those who expected to be future “right 
honourables,’’ and to figure away as men 
of great power and capacity for business, 
had hitherto maintained great silence. He 
must say that the remarks of the Opposi- 
tion were not very flattering to the Govern- 
ment of the noble Lord, who, he thought, 
had deserved better at their hands than 
they seemed inclined to deal out to him. 
The hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
C. Villiers) said free trade was in danger, 
and taunted the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley) 
for the position he had taken; but he (Sir 
J. Tyrell) considered it was very flattering 
to those on his own side of the House to 
see a Gentleman who had generally been 
a supporter of Sir Robert Peel take his 
seat where he had. They were told the 
other night that those on that side of the 
House were afraid of Parliamentary re- 
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form, and of an extension of the suffrage. 
They were no doubt afraid of a radical re- 
form, from which they feared that the 
agricultural interest would again be severe 
sufferers, as they had been the last. 
It was not a worthy course for the Opposi- 
tion to waste the time of the House in de- 
bates of this kind. If their principles 
were so clearly true, and they had so much 
confidence in the success of the appeal to 
the country, they might at least ee the 
business of the House and the country to 
proceed in peace. He believed that if 
time was given to the Government, the 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be prepared to bring forward a mea- 
sure for the extension of the su which 
would do honour to his talents. It would 
not at all surprise him if the right hon. 
Gentleman had a measure of that kind. 
That, no doubt, did not suit the book of 
the Opposition. On the ballot question he 
completely scarified them, and polished 
their bones. The right hon. Gentleman 
having brought forward Motions for the 
relief of the agriculturists, and having 
been defeated first by a majority of 100, 
then of 50, and at last by only 14, hon. 
Gentlemen then said, “‘ Oh dear! we don’t 
understand him;’’ and that was what they 
said now; but both they and the country 
could make a shrewd guess at what he in- 
tended to do. Perhaps it was not quite in 
order for him to say that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite pretended not to understand what 
was said in the other House; but they 
might recollect that when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer made his first speech in that House, 
he said that a time would come when they 
would hear him; and his (Sir J. Tyrell’s) 
opinion was, that if they waited a little, 
there would come a time when they would 
understand him too. 

Mr. P. HOWARD said, the only mea- 
sure proposed by the Government, which 
they could call their own was, that by 
which it was intended to give the franchise 
to any person who had served two years in 
the militia. It had always been usual, on 
a change of Government, that a sketch 
should be given by the Ministry coming 
into office of the policy it intended to pur- 
sue. When Sir Robert Peel acceded to 
office he wrote a letter to his constituents 
at Tamworth, in which he entered minute- 
ly into the policy he intended to pursue; 
and when Earl Grey came into power, he 
was equally distinct in the exposition of his 
policy. The present Government, how- 
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ever, had left both their home and colonial 
policy & complete riddle, while on ecclesi- 
astical polity they had expressed no opin- 
ion, but by the indirect answers which they 
had given, they had opened up & most fer- 
tile ground for religious strife. No Minis- 
try could ever follow the course adopted by 
the present Government without causing a 

ital discord which it was fearful to 


conteniplate. 

Mk. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Wiltshire (Mr. 8. Herbert) had 
stated his firm adherence to the principles 
he had adopted in 1846, and had dwelt on 
the sacrifice he then made ih not only 
changing his opinions, but in forcing those 
opitions on the country. Now, every one 
must feel that when a man had made great 
sacrifices, it was natural he should enter- 
tain an attachment to the object for which 
he had made them; but such attachments 
often became exaggerated by the sense of 
the sacrifices made by those who enter- 
tained them; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man now intimated that if a bridge could 
be cotstructed to reunite him to those 
from whom he had been separated by his 
change of opinions in 1846, he would 
gladly add an arch to such a bridge. He 
begged, however, to tell the ri hon. 
Gentleman, that his subsequent observa- 
tions did not tend to any such object, when 
he said that those who had supported the 
Corn Laws had supported them as a sys- 
tem of outdoor relief to the country gentle- 
men of England—an expression which he 
trusted he would see the propriety of re- 


tracting. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: What ! 
said Was, that the Corn Laws might be 
charactérised as a system of outdoor re- 
lief to the country gentlemen ; but I said 
also, I was pereeaced that if Gentlemen 
Opposite held the same opinion, they would 
not have ed those laws. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE was glad the right 
hon. Gentleman had acquitted the country 

ntlemen of England of being actuated 

y such base motives in their opposition 
to the pny of 1846—a policy against 
which, he (Mr. S. Herbert) had, previous 
to 1846, co-operated with the Protection 
Societies in his own county. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) as vice-chairman of the acting 
Committee of the National Association for 
ion, had, owing to the illness of his 

hon. Friend near him (Mr. G. F. Young), 
had the honour of occupying the chair of 
that Committee, and he could assure the 
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House that the Protection Societies through- 
out the United Kingdom had their 
confidence in the Earl of y, and, for 
this reason, that they, adhering to theit 
opinions, believed also that the noble Hari 
was sincere in the opinions which he had 
ever entertained, expressed, and acted 
upon. The members of the Protection 
Societies believed that the Earl of Derby 
was the Minister most likely to bring about 
a happy understanding between those who 
entertained the same opinions with them- 
selves, and those sections of the tom- 
munity which entertained opposite opinions. 
For that reason they had—so far as infor- 
mation had reached the central society— 
unanimously decided on supporting the 
Earl of Derby a8 a consistent statesman, 
and the Minister most able and likely to 
bring about a happy understanding be- 
tween themselves and those with whom 
they differed. They had not abated one 
jot of their opinions as to the question of 
protection; and when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Wiltshire 
said that the Corn Laws were a meré sys- 
tem of outdoor relief to the landowners, 
he would ask him to allow him to interpose 
the opinion of an unprejudiced statesman 
on the adoption by this country of free 
trade. The speech of M. Thiers, in the 
late Assembly of France, had been advert- 
ed to in that House by the noble Lord the 
Member for London, who rightly charac- 
terised that speech as oné of the ablest 
otection speeches that was ever delivered. 
i. Thiers ought to be unprejudiced, indeed 
favourable to the adoption of free-trade 
by England, since the French Minister of 
Agriculture had reported that 4,000,000 
acres of waste in France had been 
brought into cultivation since 1846. Bat 
what was the opinion of M. Thiers with re- 
— to the maintenance of protection by 
nee? Why, he defended it, and the As- 
sembly by their vote confirmed his reason- 
ing. What did M. Thiers say of the e 
liey adopted by this country in 1846? He 
declared that Sir Robert Peel made a most 
unwise change in 1846—that it was made 
in deference to violent and ignorant agita- 
tion, not with the view to the real inter- 
ests of the country, but to preserve the 
monarchy and the aristocracy of this coun- 
try from the violence of a misguided ud 
lation. And when the right hon. Mem 
for South Wiltshire condemned the land- 
owners of this country for receiving what 
he termed outdoor relief, what said M. 
Thiers of the landowners of France? Why, 
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said M. Thiers, did the Assembly of France 
give them protection? Because, he said, 
what may be borne in England cannot be 
suffered in France, owing to the subdivi- 


sion of property; in consequence of whieh, | possi 


if the corn laws were there to be repealed, 
to use his own words “‘ everybody would 
he ruined;’’ but that Sir Robert Peel, in 
repealing the Corn Laws in England, had 
thought the large landed proprietors might 
afford to make a sacrifice from their sur- 
plus, and consider it advisable to agree 
to the measure: nevertheless that he (M. 
Thiers) thought that sudden and violent 
change most unwise and inconsistent with 
national prosperity. He appealed to this 
as the unbiassed opinion of one of the lead- 
ing statesmen of France. He (Mr. Newde- 

te) did not wish to trespass upon the at- 
tention of the House at any length; but as 
doubt had been thrown upon the conduct 
and motives of the Harl of Derby, and as 
he (Mr. Newdegate) had been the chair- 
man of the acting Committee of the Pro- 
tection Society, he thought he was bound 
not to remain silent. It was said that the 
Earl of Derby would lose the confidence 
of the House and of the country by not 
dissolving at once, and stating at the same 
time the precise object of his future com- 
mercial policy, and the exact changes he 
would make. The Earl of Derby would 
lose nothing by not adopting this course. 
The hon. Gentleman opposite, the Member 
for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden), wanted 
the noble Earl to fix a 5s. duty, or some 
other precise amount of duty upon the 
importation of foreign corn, as @ definite 
proposition, and also to fix the day for 
the dissolution of Parliament, because 
the success of the agitation which he in- 
tended to excite would depend upon two 
cireamstanees: one, that there should be 
a fixed and narrow point of attack, like a 
5s. duty; and the other, that there should 
be a certainty as to the time of the disso- 
lation. If the hon. Gentleman could ar- 
rive at a certainty on those two points, he 
had told the Anti-Corn-Law Leaguers that 
he would excite a violent and dangerous 
agitation throaghout the eountry, which 
would culminate at the precise period of 
the general election. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
hoped the Earl of Derby would not con- 
form to any such conditions. If he had 
any regard for the peace and well-being of 
the eountry, he would refuse to listen to 
the terms dictated by the hon, Member for 
the West Riding, and decline either to 
natrow to a point the fature policy of his 
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that no unnecessary impediment had 
aang edeg agents public business 
—had reminded the House that the Go- 
vernment, whe had now been six weeks in 
office, had in no single instance met with 
a hostile division; but he was sure the 
right hon. Gentleman would not deny that 
publie busimess had, to @ great extent, 
been impeded by other means—in one 
instance by speeches for eight hours, and 
in another for six hours, om guestions 
which might have been disposed of in 
half an hour. And who were those who 
brought forward those questions? They 
were the very Gentlemen who were so 
eager that the Members of that House 
should be sent to their constituents with 
the view to a new verdict on the question 
of free trade. Now, he (Sir R. Inglis) 
begged to say, with regard to the inten- 
tions of Government on the subject of a 
dissolution, he required nothing more than 
the original statement, im ages 
of the Prime Minister. His belief was, 
that so soon as the measures which, in his 
judgment, were essential to the public ser- 
tiee and the defence of the eountty were 
passed, the noble Earl meant, as an honest 
man, to appeal te the country. Now, 
that being the case, he asked the House 
whether, if the course were persisted in, 
of oceupying eight hoars on one evening, 
and six hours on another, and three hours, 
as on that eccasion, with unnecessary dis- 
cussions, the Government could be ex- 
ted to advise the Crown to dissolve 
arliament at an early period? On look- 
ing at the Orders for that day he found: 
no less than three and twenty notices; 
amongst them were a Bill on the Salmon 
Fisheries, and the Sheep Contagion Bill. 
It was not asserted that those were mea- 
sures of u ; but he had full eonfidence 
in the Government not prolonging the Ses- 
sion beyond the time necessary to pass cer- 
tain bond fide and necessary measures. 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 
Mr. HUME said, the House would re- 
collect that he had announced his intention 
of bringing the conilition of the Ionian 
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Islands under the consideration of the 
House. Some time since he had moved 
for certain on for the purpose of bring- 
ing on a discussion with t to the 
state of those islands. It had been impos- 
sible, as he understood, for the Govern- 
ment to produce those papers when he 
moved for them, and consequently it would 
be very unfair to proceed to the discussion 
without having documents which he deem- 
ed to be important. He did not, there- 
fore, intend, as he had already intimated 
to the right hon. Baronet the r fora of 
State for the Colonies, to bring on the Mo- 
tion which ap on the paper for the 
following evening; but it was his intention 
to bring on that Motion after the Easter 
recess. With regard to the Vote for the 
Kafir war, which was to be submitted to 
them on going into Committee, he must 
remark it was usual in such cases that the 
amount required should be specified. With- 
out such information they could not accu- 
rately estimate the amount which that 
eolony would cost them. But of this they 
might be confident, that the expense in- 
eurred in the last year, and the amount 
that was about to be called for in the pre- 
sent year, had been caused by gross mis- 
management at the Cape of Good Hope. 
He thought the late Government were re- 
sponsible for that, because the noble Earl 
lately at the head of the Colonial Depart- 
ment.did not pay attention to the sugges- 
tions that had been offered to him, and 
give to the people of that colony the power 
of carrying on the Government there. On 
the contrary, he had pursued a system that 
had led to the greatest possible injury in 
that colony. He (Mr. Hume) had last year 
and the year before vainly advised them to 
avoid the evils which he foresaw, and the 
expense that must necessarily be incurred, 
unless his advice was adopted. He did 
not know what further expenses were to 
be incurred; but seeing the mistakes and 
expense into which the late Government 
had been led, in consequence of the course 
adopted by them at the Cape, he was in- 
duced to express a hope that the present 
Government would take into consideration 
the state of the Ionian Islands, and not 
incur. additional expense by persevering 
in the system of misgovernment that was 
carried on there. In the year 1850 he 
had called the attention of the House to 
the subject, and to the number of indivi- 
duals who had been tried by court-martial, 
as ee by papers that were laid on 
the table. He had also directed attention 
Mr, Hume 
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to the number of executions and military 
floggings, and all the consequences arising 
from misgovernment and oppression on the 

rt of the Government there. The House, 
ated was satisfied by the statement of 


the noble Lord then at the head of the . 


Government, that he took upon himself 
the responsibility, and would promise that 
all should be right. The division in the 
House on the occasion was thirteen to 
eighty-four, and they were called upon to 
give Sir Henry Ward a fair trial. The 
first Session of the House of Assembly 
had been dissolved after a very short time 
in consequence of their refusing to allow 
an inquiry into the proceedings at Cepha- 
lonia. Again, the Parliament was dis- 
solved by proclamation, even without meet- 
ing, and thus the people of the Ionian Is- 
lands, with a Representative Government, 
and having avowedly the right to possess 
a voice in the management of their own 
affairs, were deprived by Sir Henry Ward 
of the opportunity of assembling to discuss 
those questions which affected them, there- 
by causing the greatest possible dissatisfac- 
tion amongst them. The people had a right 
to think that the elections should take place 
in a proper manner, and that there should 
be full opportunity for discussion of their 
affairs by men fairly and fearlessly elected; 
but it would be seen that the late elections 
had taken place at Zante and Cephalonia 
under the bayonets of the 30th and 41st 
Regiments. The greatest consternation 
was caused by the course which had been 
adopted to carry that election. They might 
talk of the mode which had been adopted 
by Louis Napoleon to carry the elections 
in France; but they were not half so bad 
as those which had been adopted in the 
Ionian Islands, where the Lord High Com- 
missioner had sent down to the Regent a 
list of candidates to beelected. Directions 
were issued that every individual connected 
with the Government should, at the peril 
of losing his office, vote for certain eandi- 
dates. He (Mr. Hume) would beg of the 
right hon. Baronet the Colonial Secretary 
to look to those matters, and by a pon | 
interference prevent the renewal of suc 

proceedings. The liberty of the press had 
been suppressed, and the editors of the 
newspapers had been banished to every 
rock around the island over which the Go- 
vernment possessed power. No person 
could express an opinion through fear of 
the vengeance of the Government, but he 
thought the time was come when those 
unfortunate islanders should receive some- 
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thing like justice. An end should be put 
to those tyrannical proceedings, and the in- 
habitants of the Ionian Islands should have 
some of the benefits of the constitution which, 
when they were transferred to this country, 
it was stipulated they should enjoy. The 
Parliament met on the 3rd of March; but 
such was the disgust of the Members at 
the proceedings which had taken place at 
the elections, that the Government were 
not able to assemble the quorum of twenty- 
two, which was necessary for the transac- 
tion of business. The Members refused 
to attend, and the Parliament having been 
previously prorogued for eighteen months 
out of two years, was again prorogued for 
six months. And why? use some 
of the Members complained that other 
Members had been illegally elected, that 
Sir Henry Ward had taken upon himself 
to alter the election laws, and that the 
Assembly had never met to sanction those 
laws. Consequently the laws were illegal, 
and every one elected under them were 
illegally elected. That was the reason 
assigned by them for not attending to do 
their duty. Two years ago, the noble 
Lord lately at the head of the Government 
said he had no doubt that Sir Henry 
Ward would conduct the affairs of the 
islands in a manner that would create con- 
tentment and peace; but on considering 
their present state it would appear that 
the noble Lord’s assurance had not been 
realised. It appeared that the Senate 
named by Sir Henry Ward had made an 
alteration affecting the representative sys- 
tem. In Cephalonia the electors by this 
illegal interference were reduced from 
6,000 to 1,500. He had received two 
letters—one from a representative and 
another from an inhabitant of Cephalonia 
detailing such atrocities on the part of the 
authorities, that he was almost afraid to 
mention them, because he could not ex- 
pect such conduct from any British officer. 
The Government at home must know that 
the Governor had prorogued the Parlia- 
ment because he could not obtain a quorum; 
and he trusted the right hon. Baronet the 
Colonial Secretary would not be led away 
by any representations on the part of those 
who took upon themselves formerly to 
patronise the acts of Sir Henry Ward. 
They had not heard any complaints of this 
kind during the time of the previous Go- 
vernor; but since Sir Henry Ward was 
appointed, everything had been changed. 
He trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
take care that the documents moved for, 
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and such other documents as were neces- 
sary, should be laid upon the table. It 
a that twenty-two men—part of 
whom were tried for their lives—had been 
brought before military courts martial, 


and these, strictly speaking, were not pri 
perly conducted. “Twen -three ph 


were confined in one of the fortresses in 
Cephalonia, and every rock around it was 
occupied. No man could regret more than 
he (Mr. Hume) did the conduct of Sir 
Henry Ward, who had, in that House, 
been the advocate of freedom, and the 
anxious supporter of the rights of the 
people, and he scarcely could believe that 
any such conduct as he had referred to 
could be sanctioned by him. He must 
say that it would be unwise policy to allow 
Sir Henry Ward to remain; and it was 
the duty of Government tg withdraw an 
individual who had become so obnoxious 
to the people. He did not understand 
how the Government could refuse to com- 
ply with the wishes of the inhabitants by 
sending out a Commissioner to make in- 
quiry on the spot and report the truth. 
They could not get the truth from the 
authorities—the press was suppressed— 
and every person who wished to state the 
facts was instantly transported. It would 
be discreditable to the right hon. Baronet 
and to the Government if they allowed 
such charges to pass without inquiry, and 
they should endeavour to ascertain why 
these military executions had taken place 
—why there was so much discontent 
amongst the people—and why the island 
should have been placed under embargo at 
one time for three months, with the whole 
British fleet from Malta surrounding it. 
He begged the right hon. Baronet would 
seek information from the officers of the 
30th and 41st Regiments, who seemed to 
have been engaged in preventing the peo- 
ple from voting. It was not his intention 
to oppose the Vote which was about com- 
ing on, because the present Government 
was not responsible for the acts that ren- 
dered it necessary; but it should prove to 
them that such expenses must be incurred 
where discontent was allowed to exist. 
He had never known that discontent ex- 
isted in any country, ending in busca 
execution, except there were some grounds 
for it. They should ascertain the cause 
of that discontent, and remove it at once. 
He believed the inhabitants of the Ionian 
Islands were now as capable of being good 
citizens as they were some yearsago. He 
(Mr. Hume) had been there forty years 
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They were then very good citizens, 
he did not think they were much 
at present. If they went to any 
of the Levant or Asia Minor, they 
find that the Ionians were sharp, 
elever men, and were much superior to 
other class of Italians he had ever met. 
Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, that he 
thought he had some reason to complain 
of the course which the hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Hume) had taken upon 
this subject. The hon. Gentleman moved, 
a short time ago, for the production of 
numerous papers relating to the affairs of 
the Ionian Islands. He (Sir J. Paking- 
ton) consented to the production of those 
rs, but, at the same time, he told the 
2% Gentleman, that as it would be neces- 
sary to obtain @ large portion of them 
from the Ionian Islands, a considerable 
time must of necessity elapse before they 
could be laid upon the table. The hon. 
Gentleman, however, told him on Thursday, 
that as the House was to be asked to-night 
to sanction a Vote for the Kafir war, he 
thought that would be an appropriate op- 
tong for discussing the affairs of the 
onian Islands. The hon. Gentleman had 
placed him in this difficulty—that he had 
made no Motion; and had it not been for 
his concluding observations, indicating his 
inion that, from the conduct of Sir 
enry Ward, it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to recall him, he (Sir J. Paking- 
ton) would not have been able entirely to 
make out to what points he had to reply, 
or what was the object of the hon, Gen- 
tleman. But as the hon. Gentleman had 
touched upon this subject, he (Sir J. Pa- 
kington) considered that he would be 
shrinking from his duty if he did not tell 
the House what the views of the Govern- 
ment were. The House would recollect 
that the t Government had had no 
past political connexion, and no political 
sympathies, with Sir Henry Ward; and 
the conduct of Sir Henry Ward in 

the Ionian Islands, whatever it might have 
been, had not been under the direction of 
the present Ministry. On the other hand, 
he had no hesitation in saying that no 
party distinetions or party feelings should 
a moment deter the present Govern- 
ment from doing justice in a generous 
spirit to any absent servant of the Crown, 
who they believed had, under difficulties 
and embarrassments of no ordinary nature, 
exerted himself to support the authority 
of the Queen, and to put down rebellion 
against Her Majesty, as the Protectress of 
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the Ionian Islands. He 
to be the Si 
ard; he was not now disposed 
in a nice balance every wo 
Ward might have uttered, or e act 
might have done; he was not 
say that, under the extraordinary difficul- 
ties with which Sir Henry Ward had had 
to contend, he might not have here and 
there been led into indiseretions. He (Sir 
J. Pakington) gave no opinion one way or 
the other; but he had no hesitation in 
expressing his opinion that Sir Henry 
Ward had done his best to preserve the 
just authority of the Crown under cirewm- 
stances of very great difficulty, and that 
he was therefore entitled to the generous 
and fair support of the Government. He 
believed the House would feel that he was 
not ealled upon to reply to the greater part 
of the observations of the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Hume), which referred to matters 
conducted under his predecessor in the - 
Colonial Office, and which had received the 
sanetion of the late Government. He 
might, however, remind the House that 
these charges against Sir Henry Ward 
had previously formed the subject of Par- 
liamentary diseussion. In 1850 the hon. 
Member for Montrose brought forward all 
the cireumstances connected with the re- 
bellion of 1849, and attacked Sir Heary 
Ward in much the same strain in which 
he had now indulged; but the result was, 
that he could only find thirteen hon. Gen- 
tlemen to vote in support of the Motion 
he then submitted to the House. Although, 
however, under these circumstances, he 
(Sir J. Pakington) did not feel it his duty 
to re-enter apon these subjects, one or two 
points had been adverted to by the hon. 
Gentleman whieh, in justice to Sir Henry 
Ward, and that there might be no misun- 
derstanding in the House or in the country, 
he thought he was bound not to pass over 
altegether without comment. One of these 
points was the reference which had been 
made by the hon. Member for Montrose to 
the execution of twenty-one men in Cepha- 
lonia in 1849; but the hon. Gentleman 
had failed to remind the House that not 
only were those twenty-one men taken 
with arms ia their hands, in rebellion 
against the Sovereign Proteotress of the 
Ionian Islands, and therefore guilty of 
high treason, but that every one of them, 
he believed, had been, in addition, eon- 
vieted of murder, rape, and the gravest 
possible crimes. He believed that if ever 
men were justly dealt with, these men 
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were, who received capital punishment for 
the actumulated crimes they had confessed 


to their priests they were guilty of. These 
mén had also been guilty of one of the 
most detestable outrages ever committed— 


the burning alive of Count Metaxa and 
his family. The hon. Gentleman next 
complained that the recent elections had 
been eafried on under armed interference, 
and he particularly refetred to the elections 
for Zante and Cephalonia. The hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed, however, to have forgotten 
that the elections there were unfavourable 
to the authority of the Government, so 
that, whatever the interference might have 
been, it had entirely failed. The hon. 
Member went on to complain of this inter- 
fereneé with the civil rights of the Tonian 
people, and to lament that under what he 
termed the meddling and mischievous 
policy of the present High Commis- 
sioner, they were not allowed to exercise 
self-government. He (Sir J. Pakington) 
would ask the hon. Gentleman's attention 
to some evitiences of the fitness for self- 
government of the Ionian people in former 
years and at the present time. He would 
quote, not the opinions'of Sir Henry Ward, 
or of any Englishman, but the opinions of 


some of the most distinguished among the | 87° 


Tonian people. From 1800 to 1807 the 
Ionian Islands had self-government; but 
they had not—he was going to say enjoyed, 
but he would rather say—‘suffeted the 
misériés of that freedom for two years, 
before the state of things was such that 
it was thus described :— 


“ Fortunately, ample official materials were 
extant to prove that before two years had ela 
of this golden age, all the Seven Islands had 

y of treason and rebellion against its local 

t. Horrors resembling those of the 

eld Corcyrwan factions described by Thucydides 

were Of frequent occurrence. In Zante alone 

assassinations have been so numerous as ene for 


eath day in the year—a fait average for a popu’ 


lation of jess than 40,000. Alarmed and dis- 

ted by this situation of their affairs, the Ionian 
Ge ctonen, in 1802, a deputation to the Emperor 
of Ruésia, to implore his immediate interference, as 
the only means of putting an end to such scenes 
of bloodshed and anarchy, the sole result of that 
power which he had ieft in their hands,” 


The negotiation was carried on with the 
Emperor of Russia, its eonduct being in- 
trosted to an Tonian Seca named 
Neranzi, and for his guidanee in the nego- 
tiation instructions were drawn up by the 
Senate, one of which was in these terms:— 


“Lastly, M. Neranzi was directed to impress 
om the mind of His Imperial 


j ‘in a 
word, the inhabitants of the peasy Fase who 
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have thus attempted to establish a re 
constitution, are neither born free nor are they 
instructed in any arts of government, nor are they 


possessed of moderation, so as to live Lemp 4 
under atiy political system framed by own 
countrymen.’” 


He would now request the hon. Gentle- 
man’s attention to the statement of a wit- 
ness of the highest possible authority, a 
gentleman of large fortune, and bearing a 
name beloved by all Greeks—Count Sala- 
mos, who spoke of the fitness of the Ionian 

ple for self-government now. Count 
Belsmos, who had been am ny of Zante 
under Lord Seaton, having felt it his duty 
to resign the presidency of the Jonian 
Senate, wrote thus to Sir Henry Ward on 
the 25th of April, 1851:— 

“My Lerd—The present state, of the Ionian 
Islands is, indeed, most lamentable. Tt was not 
the will of Heaven that the reforms effected in 
the constitution should be granted by such gradual 
steps as would have enabled the ners eee 
pe abe cto We. pote Mn a wise use 
of them. Introduced too suddenly, and at a most 
inopportune time, the result was such as might 
have been anticipated. They awakened the most 
extravagant expectations, inflamed minds by na- 
ture too easily inflammable, offered to the British 
nation, by which they were conceded, instead of 
thanks, proofs of the most flagrant ingratitude, 
and plunged these islands into a state of the 

test confusion and disorder, Your Excel- 
leney’s well-known abilities and paternal care 
were unable to provide a remedy for these evils; 
nor have the good intentions and the remon- 
strances of the executive power proved more 
successful. ‘The present system takes from every 
man, however well-intentioned, the power of pro- 
moting in any way the good of his eountry, and 
consequently renders unavailing my labours as 
President of the Senate.” 
These statements, he thought, would show 
how far, in the opinion of their own coun- 
trymen, the Ionian people were fitted to 
possess those institutions of which the hon. 
Gentleman complained that they were de- 
ptived. He must express his surprise at 
what fell from the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose as to the conduct of Sir Henry Ward 
towards the editors and conductors of the 
public press, who, he said, had been im- 
prisoned under the high police powers, and 
were now deprived of their tberty He 
(Sir J. Pakington) would be doing the 
reetent injustice to Sir Henry Ward if 

e allowed these observations to go to 
the countty without some explanation, He 
must remind the hon. Gentleman that the 
freedom of the press was one of the most 
ill-advised of those unbappy concessions 
which Lord Seaton made before he left 
the Ionian Islands, and which had been 
the real cause of all the distractions and 
difficulties which had taken place. Lord 
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Seaton passed a new law giving freedom 
to the press, and assured the Home Go- 
vernment that his precautions were amply 
sufficient—those precautions being, that 
any offences against propriety on the part 
of the press should be tried by juries. It 
so happened, that under the new system 
in the Ionian Islands offences against the 
criminal law of the country were not tried 
by jury, the only offences tried by jury 
being the offences of the press. The re- 
sult was, that within three months after 
the law was passed, Lord Seaton himself, 
without any trial by jury, resorted to what 
was called ‘‘the high police power,” and 
imprisoned two editors of newspapers for 
the scandalous manner in which their 
journals were conducted. What was the 
case under Sir Henry Ward? He (Sir J. 
Pakington) had no hesitation in saying 
that he shrank from reading to the House 
the gross, flagrant, disgusting libels, which 
di the | press of the Ionian Islands 
—libels, many of them directed against all 
that, in this country, men most revered, 
respected, and honoured ; and he certainly 
thought that Sir Henry Ward would have 
been involved in gross culpability if he 
had allowed the conduct of the press with 
regard to these libels to have passed un- 
visited by any punishment which it might 
be fairly, legally, and justly in his power 
to inflict. He (Sir J. Pakington) must 
observe, however, that Sir Henry Ward 
did not at once resort to the high police 

wers. He first tried trial by jury, but 
fe found it was vain to expect redress 
from an Ionian jury. In justice to Sir 
Henry Ward, he must also say that, enter- 
taining as every Englishman must do, a 
sincere dislike to power in the nature of 
these high police powers, if it were pos- 
sible to carry on the Government without 
their exercise, Sir Henry Ward, in the 
Session of the Ionian Assembly in 1850, 
offered to abandon the high police powers 
if the Assembly would only pass a fair and 
just law, which would enable the Govern- 
ment to deal with the libellers without 
resorting to those police powers. The 
Assembly refused to pass such a law, and 
an Ionian nobleman, who had recently sent 
home the strongest petitions against the 
conduct of Sir Henry Ward, was one of 
the very majority who would not allow 
him to abandon that high police power in 
exchange for a just and equitable law for 
the restraint of the press. One of the 
concessions which Sir Henry Ward had 
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the Parliament which ought now to have 
been sitting, was the abandonment of this 
high police power, on condition of receiving 
as an equivalent a fair law for restraini 

the press. The hou. Member for Montrose 
eensured Sir Henry Ward for the manner 
in which he had dissolved the late Parlia- 
ment. The fact was, that the Ionian Par- 
liament was not dissolved in the summer 
of 1850; it was prorogued. In December 
of the same year the House of Assembly 
again met, and was again prorogued ; but 
the cause of that prorogation was, that 
the Assembly was proceeding to pass a 
vote for annexing the Ionian Islands to 
Greece, and repudiating altogether the 
authority of the Queen of this country; 
and he left the House and the country 
to judge whether blame attached to Sir 
Henry Ward for having prorogued the 
Assembly under such circumstances. The 
hon. Member for Montrose had said that 
Sir Henry Ward and the Ionian Senate 
had, previously to the last dissolution, 
made alterations in the electoral law which 
required confirmation at the next meeting 
of the Assembly, and that, not having 
received such confirmation, the elections 
were illegal, and the present Assembly 
was unduly constituted. It was true that 
Sir Henry Ward and the Senate did, in 
the course of the last autumn, make cer- 
tain alterations in the electoral law; but 
those alterations were made under the 
authority of a special power which existed 
in the Ionian Islands, under which the 
Lord High Commissioner and the Senate, 
during the recess of the Assembly, could 
2a laws upon subjects of necessity, such 
aws requiring to be sanctioned or dis- 
allowed at the next meeting of the As- 
sembly. It was, however, he believed, 
undenied and undeniable, that though the 
acts must be either confirmed or reversed 
at the next meeting of the Assembly, all 
things done pending the approval or dis- 
approval of the Assembly were valid by 
the constitution. The alterations in the 
electoral law were consequently valid, and 
he believed the hon. Member for Montrose 
had not the slightest pretence for saying 
that on this ground the present Assembly 
was not properly constituted. He now 
came to the transactions which had re- 
cently taken place in the Ionian Islands. 
He thought one of the main defects of the 
present constitution of those islands was, 
that upon the assembling of a new Par- 
liament the High Commissioner in con- 


stituting his Senate took five (he believed) 
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of the Members elected to the Assembly. 
The eee had been, that on the 
first assembling of Parliament the best 
and most valuable members were taken 
away from it. Sir Henry Ward, on the 
first meeting of the Assembly, selected 
five members of that Assembly as senators. 
There were other members who, from dis- 
loyalty to the Queen, would not take the 
oaths, and from various causes a number 
of vacancies occurred. A difference arose 
upon the Address proposed to be voted to 
Her Majesty upon the opening of the Ses- 
sion; and, when he mentioned that the 
very gentleman who drew the draught of 
the loyal Address was one of the factious 
minority who would not afterwards allow 
the House of Assembly to carry it, declar- 
ing as the reason their objection to the 
supremacy of the British Crown, he thought 
the House would be able to form a good 
idea of the class of persons with whom Sir 
Henry Ward had to deal. The House 
being reduced in the manner just stated, 
it was in the power of a factious minority 
to prevent there being twenty-two members 
assembled ; and accordingly on two, if not 
three, successive days, they prevented a 
quorum being made by refusing to attend, 
and thus prevented the voting the Address. 
Under these circumstances the Lord High 
Commissioner had to consider the course 
that he ought to take; and he determined, 
finding such factious proceedings resorted 
to, to prorogue the Assembly. The hon. 
Member (Mr. Hume) said that for this 
conduct it was the duty of Her Majesty’s 
Government to recall Sir Henry Ward. 
He (Sir J. Pakington) had to state that 
such was not the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Sir Henry Ward was no 
partisan of theirs: they were not called 
upon to defend his conduct in every par- 
ticular; but it was their belief that, under 
circumstances of extraordinary difficulty, 
he had honestly and anxiously endeavoured 
to support the authority of the Crown, and 
at the same time had offered, almost, per- 
haps, too freely, to make every concession 
to Ny feeling which he could possibly 
with prudence do. Under these circum- 
stances, he (Sir J. Pakington) held that 
Sir Henry Ward was entitled to a fair 
and frank support from Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. If the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose thought fit to persevere in his in- 
tended Motion after the recess, the Go- 
vernment would be prepared to meet it as 
they might think the justice of the case 
required. As at present advised, however, 
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their opinion was, that Sir Henry Ward 
had voured honestly to do his duty, 
and was therefore entitled to their support. 

Mr. F. PEEL said, that the observa- 
tions which fell from the hon. Member 
for Montrose had been so fully, and to 
his mind so satisfactorily, answered by 
the right hon. Gentleman ee (Sir 
J. Pakington), that he (Mr. F. Peel) did 
not feel called upon, however much he 
might have wished it, to enter into any ex- 
planation of the general grounds on which 
the administration of Sir Henry Ward 
might be justified. He was very glad to 
collect from the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Colonial Secretary, that 
whenever the hon. Member fer Montrose 
might bring forward a Motion of which he 
had given notice, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not support that Motion, which 
was for the appointment of a Committee 
to inquire into the causes of the insurrec- 
tion which took place in a in 
1849, and into the present condition of the 
Ionian Islands. He (Mr. F. Peel) did not 
believe that an investigation of that kind 
would be attended with any advantage, 
while, undoubtedly, it would convey a very 
grave censure on the conduct of Sir Henry 
Ward; and having given much of his atten- 
tion to this subject, it was his opinion that, 
although, perhaps Sir Henry Ward might 
not have earned, he had entitled himself to 
the gratitude of the Ionian people, and to 
the approbation of that House ; for he (Mr. 
F. Peel) was persuaded it was to the energy 
and ability which characterised the admin- 
istration of Sir Henry Ward, that peace 
and order were restored in 1849. But 
there were several reasons which made him 
desirous to take some part in this debate, 
and to offer to the House some information 
bearing upon what had fallen from the hon. 
Member (Mr. Hume), which happened to 
lie within his reach. The hon. Member 
had adverted principally to two topics, 
one of which had reference to the con- 
stitution of the Ionian Islands, and the 
liberties and independence of that le. 
The hon. Member also referred to the per- 
sonal administration of Sir Henry Ward, 
and considered that in the insurrection at 
Cephalonia Sir Henry Ward was guilty of 
great excesses—that he employed a mili- 
tary force for the suppression of that re- 
bellion where the civil power would have 
sufficed—that he proclaimed martial law, 
and continued it long after the ordinary 
tribunals should have resumed the exer- 
cise of their functions—and that he al- 
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lowed courts-martial to sentence to death 
a number of individuals, and a eonsider- 
able number of others to imprisonment. 
With regard to those transactions, he (Mr. 
F. Peel) thought a sufficient reply was 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Colonial Secretary, that was, that at a 
time when that subject was still fresh in the 
recollection ef that House, and when the 
attention of hon. Members had recently 
been paid to what had been passing in the 
Tonian Islands, the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber, on the first oecasion on which he sought 
to bring it forward, was met, he would 
not say with the indifference of the House, 
but hon. Members were so convinced of 
the propriety of Sir Henry Ward’s con- 
duet, that they did not remain in sufficient 
numbers to constitute a House; and when 
the hon. Gentleman brought forward the 
same Motion a second time, and succeeded 
in raising a discussion upon it, and earry- 
ing it to a division, not more than twelve 
or thirteen Members were found to vote 
for the proposition of the hon. Member. 
That was the answer with regard to the 
ease of Cephalonia. In reference to the 
imprisonments and executions which had 
taken place under sentence of court-mar- 
tial, they had the authority of Sir Henry 
Ward for stating that not a single indivi- 
dual was executed or imprisoned, simply for 
having borne arms against Her Majesty's 
authority. Sir Henry Ward, on the con- 
trary, had stated that all the individuals who 
had been punished by execution or imprison- 
ment were so punished because they had 
taken part in the outrages and erimes 
which had marked the progress of the in- 
surrection, and some of them in the atro- 
cious murder of Count Metaxa and his 
four servants. With reference to the pe- 
tition adverted to by the hon. Gentleman 
from twenty-three individuals in the Ionian 
Islands, under sentence of imprisonment 
for the part they took in the insurrection 
of Cephalonia, he (Mr. F. Peel) must say, 
after the statement he had made on the 
authority of Sir Henry Ward, with regard 
to the part which those parties who were 
punished had taken in the insurrection, 
and seeing that only two or three years 
had elapsed sinee those sentences of im- 
prisonment were passed, it would not be 
@ proper even if it were a constitutional 
course for that House to interfere to pro- 
eure the liberation of fhose prisoners. But 
he wished to draw the attention of the 
House to a subject connected with this 
petition. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hume) 
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had brought v ve charges against 
Sir Henry Ward eg that House; but 
he had not confined his charges to the 
House of Commons. Qn the contrary, he 
had made statements out of doors, where 
there was no opportunity of giving imme- 
diate contradiction to his allegations. The 
hon. Gentleman would reeollect a letter he 
had addressed to the Daily News at the 
latter end of last year, enclosing a letter 
which he had received from two prisoners 
in Cephalonia, and the eontents of which 
the hon. Gentleman adopted by sending 
them to that journal, and requesting their 
publication. [Mr. Hume: I sent a copy 
of the letter.] In that letter was a ch 

to the effeet that Sir Henry Ward, on the 
occasion of a visit last autamn to Cepha- 
lonia, had induced some of those prisoners 
to withdraw their signatures from the peti- 
tion referred to by the hon. Gentleman, by 
offering bribes of money to their wives, and by 
holding out hopes of pardon to the prisoners 
themselves, That was a charge of a very 
serious character, and reflected very gravely 
on the conduct of Sir Henry Ward. But 
Sir Henry Ward had written to him (Mr. F. 
Peel) on the subject of that charge, and he 
should take leave to read a paper he had re- 
ceived from him in reference to it. In 
the first place, what was the authority on 
which that charge was made? It was made 
on the authority of two persons, of the re- 
spective names of Steculli and Lambrinato, 
the latter of whom was concerned in the 
burning of Count Metaxa and his four 
servants. This person had written a 
paper, which Sir Henry Ward had for- 
warded to him (Mr, F. Peel). It was writ- 
ten in modern Greek, and dated from 
Corfu. He had a translation of it, whieh 
was as follows :— 


“T, the undersigned, do declare that I have not 
signed any other petition respeeting my present 
condition, in consequence of the events of Ce 
lonia, excepting one addressed last year to the 
Minister of the Colonies (Earl Grey), and another 
to the Lord High Commissioner, dated the 9th 
(21st) of September last. With respect to the 
letter dated the 18th of October last, bearing my 
signature and that of Fotino Steculli, and ad- 
dressed from Cephalonia to a Member of Parlia- 
ment in England, and inserted in Galignani’s 
Messenger, No. 11,516, 1 declare that it was not 
written by me, nor could have been so, as I was 
then confined in the Penitentiary at Corfu, and 
I never knew anything about it until explained to 
me now. (Signed) ‘“ Anastasio Lamprzsazo, 

of Gerasimo,” 


Having taken the trouble to ascertain the 
real truth as to that particular charge 
against Sir Henry Ward, he (Mr. F. Peel) 
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would not be making an unreasonable re- 
. if he asked the House to believe 
the source from which the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Hume) derived his informa- 
tion in regard to Ionian affairs was enough 
to vitiate every charge he advanced against 
Sir Henry Ward. He would now aa 
one word upon the question of the hi 
police powers. The hon. Gentleman had 
said that Sir Henry Ward had imprisoned 
the writers and editors of articles in 
newspapers, and in so doing had violated 
the om of the press. He (Mr. F. 
Peel) would undertake to say, that Sir 
Henry Ward was as stanch an advocate of 
the freedom of the press as the hon. 
Gentleman himself. He was quite sure 
that Sir Henry Ward would always eor- 
reetly appreciate the services of a press 
which was content to discuss public ques- 
tions within the limits of the law and 
constitution, and with a due respect for 
the personal rights of individuals. The 
columns of the press in the Ionian Is- 
lands, however, had from time to time 
been disgraced by articles of the most slan- 
derous and seditious description; and he 
(Mr, F. Peel) thought Sir Henry Ward 
was entitled to credit for having had the 
courage to put down that vice, regardless, 
in doing so, of being exposed to the charge 
of restricting the freedom of the press. 
But Sir Henry Ward had not shown any 
desire to retain those powers of the high 
police, as had been stated by the hon. Gen- 
tleman. The only other course which Sir 
Henry Ward could have taken would have 
been to have prosecuted the parties in ques- 
tion under the iaw of the Press. A few years 
ago there was a complete censorship over 
the press in the Ionian Islands; and when 
that censorship was removed, Earl Grey 
advised that a law for punishing immo- 
rality, slander, and libel on the part of the 
press should be passed similar to that which 
existed in this country. Lord Seaton had 
procured the passing of such a law, which he 
fancied would have been amply sufficient for 
the end in view; but experience had since 
proved that the law was utterly futile and 
ineffectual, Sir Henry Ward had eonducted 
prosecutions under that law, but he found it 
was quite impossible to obtain a verdict from 
an Ionian jury, and he had consequently 
ne alternative but to exercise his conati- 
tutional power of ‘‘ high police.” He pro- 
— however, in the course of the last 
onian Parliament, to surrender that power, 
provided the Assembly would substitute for 
it a proper law in reference to the press. 
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That proposition was rejected by a majority 
of twenty-two to eighteen; but that ma+ 
jority, the House should know, was com- 
posed of the party who had always been 
a to the policy of Sir H Ward. 
ith regard to the constitution, _ 
F. Peel) considered that from 1817 to 
1848 the Ionian people did not enjoy that 
full measure of independence and constitu- 
tional government which were guaranteed 
to them by the Treaty of 1815. ey had 
freedom in its appearance, but not in its 
reality. The electoral body was limited in 
numbers, and aristocratic in its composi- 
tion; and its power of election was only 
nominal, as it was required to choose be- 
tween two candidates submitted to it by a 
Board nominated by the Executive. 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hume) must 
remember that in the course of 1849 vari- 
ous reforms were carried; amang others, 
the electoral body was inereased from 1,500 
to 6,000, and, which was a more important 
right, they were empowered to choose di- 
reetly the Members sent to the Assembly. 
The people, therefore, who were now pos- 
sessed of a Constituent Assembly chosen 
by themselves, had an instrument of work- 
ing out any reform—commereial, legal, or 
representative—provided only they showed 
themselves qualified to exercise and enjoy 
the liberties of constitutional government. 
Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY—KAFIR WAR. 

House in Committee of Supply. 

460,0001, towards defraying the Ex- 
penses of the Kafir War, beyond the ordi- 
nary Naval and Military Estimates. 

Sin WILLIAM MOLESWORTH said, 
he should not at present discuss the causes 
of the present state of South Africa, nor 
what should be the future — of this 
country towards South Africa. He should 
merely confine his observations to the ques- 
tion now before the Committee, namely, 
our expenditure on account of South Africa. 
He wished more particularly to call the at- 
tention of the Committee to the great and 
increasing amount of that expenditure, as 
shown by returns which had been lately 
presented to Parliament. That —_ 
ture had gone on steadily and rapidly in- 
ereasing for the last twenty years. On 
the average of the three years ending 
1850, it had amounted to 500,000. a 
year, or to about three times the average 
of the three years ending 1836, or te about 
51. a head a year for every European eolo- 
nist in South Africa, or to about 20s. in 
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the pound upon our exports to South Af- 
rica. Those exports rose and fell pretty 


mouch as our mili expenditure increas- 
ed or decreased, and were greatest imme- 
diately after a Kafir war. The reason was 
simple: our exports to South Africa con- 
sisted chiefly of merchandise for our troops, 
with some muskets and ammunition for the 
Kafirs; and during, or immediately after, a 
Kafir war, there was abundance of British 
gold in South Africa, and commerce flour- 
ished. Therefore, if we could withdraw 
our troops from South Africa, and, as a 
compensation for so doing, were to make 
the colonists a present of all our merchan- 
dise which they actually consumed, we 
should make a most excellent bargain. The 
great increase in our South African mili- 
‘tary expenditure had arisen chiefly from 
two causes, namely, from the great in- 
crease in the extent of our South African 
dominions, and from the abolition of the 
old and cheap system of self-protection by 
the colonists. In the course of the last 
ten years the British empire in South Af- 
frica had been more than doubled. In 
1842 it covered an area of 110,000 square 
miles; in the course of the next six years, 
120,000 square miles had been added to it, 
and it was extended to nearly the 27th de- 
gree of south latitude. If a line were 
drawn in about that latitude right across 
South Africa, from the Indian to the At- 
lantic Ocean, it would be about 1,000 
miles long, and would constitute about the 
northern boundary of the British dominions 
in South Africa. The territory lying to 
the south of that line might be called 
British South Africa, because nine-tenths 
of it were British dominions; the remain- 
ing tenth was the territory inhabited by our 
Kafir enemies, and which was now sur- 
rounded on all sides but the seaside by 
British dominions. The area of British 
South Africa was 260,000 square miles— 
about the same as that of the Austrian 
empire. Its population amounted to about 
700,000 persons; of these, one-seventh, or 
about 100,000, were of European origin, 
the greater portion of whom were discon- 
tented; about 150,000 were Hottentots 
and mongrel races, generally disaffected; 
about 350,000 were Kafirs and kindred 
tribes, most of whom were our avowed ene- 
mies; and the remaining 100,000 were 
Toolahs in Natal, of doubtful allegiance. 
In the midst of this discontented, traitor- 
ous, or hostile population, we had about 
10,000 British troops, who, alone and un- 
aided, were, according to Sir Harry Smith, 
Sir W. Molesworth 
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carrying on a war over an area of three 
times the size of the United Kingdom, with 
tribes as fierce as the Circassians or the 
Algerines. No fewer than 80,000 French 
troops were required in Algiers. He 
thought, therefore, the state of South 
Africa was critical, and it was no wonder 
that our military expenditure on account 
of it had increased of late years. The 
other cause of the great increase in our 
military expenditure on account of South 
Africa had been the abolition, in 1833, of 
the old and cheap effectual system of self- 
protection by the colonists. With regard 
to that system, he must observe that it 
was similar to that which had been used 
by our colonists in North America in their 
conflicts with the Indians. In South Af- 
rica it had originated with the Dutch, 
when the Dutch and the Kafirs’ first met 
on the eastern frontier of the colony of the 
Cape. The superior cattle of the Dutch 
had irresistibly tempted the cupidity of the 
Kafir. A petty warfare had ensued, like 
that which had raged in former times on 
the borders between England and Seot- 
land. The Boers, as the frontier Dutch 
were called, had combined for mutual as- 
sistance, and formed a regular system of 
irregular defence called the commando sys- 
tem. When the cattle of a boer was stolen, 
he seized his loaded musket, mounted his 
horse, and his friends together, went off in 
pursuit of his property, and righted him- 
self with a strong hand: if he recovered 
his property, so much the better; if he did 
not, he had nobody to blame but himself. 
In these expeditions the boer classed the 
prowling and marauding savage with the 
beast of prey, and shot down with equal 
zest the cattle-stealing lion and the cattle- 
stealing Kafir. By these means the boers 
had defended themselves as effectually on 
the eastern frontier of the Cape of Good 
Hope, as their descendants had done on 
the Orange territory ard Natal, and now 
did under the tropic of Capricorn, whence 
they had offered to come to our assist- 
ance. The commando system had con- 
tinued in full vigour up to the year 1833, 
when it was abolished. He asserted that 
the system had worked well on the 
whole, in protecting the lives and pro- 
perty of the frontier farmers. He found 
that under that system our military foree 
in South Africa had been steadily and 
gradually diminished since the war; and 
consequently our military expenditure had 
also been steadily and gradually dimin- 
ished. He found that in 1816 our military 
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force in South Africa had amounted to 
4,500 men; that in almost every subse- 
quent year, down to 1833, it had been re- 
gularly diminished, till in 1833 it amounted 
only to 2,000 men, and in that year our 
effective military expenditure was 100,0001. 
Since then it had gone on steadily and 
rapidly increasing, both in periods of peace 
and in periods of war. If each of these 

iods were compared separately, it would 

found that our peace ong and 
our war expenditure had each of them in- 
ereased very nearly in the same ratio since 
1833. For instance, on the average of the 
two years of peace, ending with 1834, our 
effective military ¢xpenditure on account 
of South Africa had been 100,0001. a 
year; on the average of the three years of 
peace, ending with 1846, that expenditure 
had increased to 280,0001. a year, or to 
nearly three times what it had been in 
1833; and, lastly, on the average of the 
two years of peace, ending with 1850, that 
expenditure had amounted to 380,0001. a 
year, or to nearly four times what it had 
been in 1833. Next, with regard to pe- 
riods of war. There had been no war of 
any importance in the interval between 
1819 and 1833. Since 1833 there had 
been three Kafir wars: the first was said 
to have cost 500,000/., the second had 
cost nearly 2,000,000/., and we should be 
lucky if 3,000,0007. covered the expense 
of the present one. For the year of war 
1835 our effective military expenditure on 
account of South Africa had been returned 
at 240,0007. On the average of the two 
years of war, 1846 and 1847, that expen- 
diture had amounted to 860,0001. a year, 
or more than three times what it had been 
in 1885; and during last year that expen- 
diture must have amounted to 1,000,0001., 
or fully four times what it had been in 1835. 
Therefore, since 1833 our peace expendi- 
ture and our war expenditure on account of 
South Africa had each of them increased 
fourfold, and our last peace expenditure had 
exceeded by a large percentage our former 
war expenditure. Therefore the year 1833 
constituted an epoch in the history of our 
South African expenditure. From the 
peace up to that year our expenditure had 
gone on gradually diminishing; in that 
year it reached its minimum. Since then 
it had gone on steadily and rapidly in- 
ereasing, and would increase if the present 
system should be adhered to. In 1833 a 
great change had been made in our South 
African policy; the old cheap and effectual 
system of self-protection by the colonists 
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had been abolished, and the Colonial Office 
had substituted for it the system of pro- 
tecting the frontier by treaties made with 
savages, and perk by British . 
By those treaties we had cevieualy 
transformed the South African Keds Ae 
into the citizens of a regularly-es 

State; we had vainly e that their 
chiefs would reeognise and observe the law 
of nations; we had entered into diplomatic 
relations with them; we had appointed 
agents to reside amongst them; we had 
stipulated that the chiefs should prevent 
depredations, should restore stolen proper- 
ty, or make compensation. Those stipula- 
tions had been ill kept; for the Kafirs were, 
to use the words of their own great chief, 
Sandilli, a nation of irreclaimable thieves, 
and there was no difference between chiefs 
and followers. The chiefs had been ut- 
terly faithless. They had displayed the 
greatest skill and ingenuity in evading the 
provisions of the treaties. The frontier 
farmers had bitterly complained that the 
British Government, which had deprived 
them of the right of redressing their own 
wrongs, had not sufficiently protected them 
against the depredations of the Kafirs. 
Some of these complaints had, without 
doubt, been well founded. With regard to 
others, he (Sir W. Molesworth) must ob- 
serve that when individuals had to redress 
their own wrongs, and when in so doing 
they had to incur considerable risk 
trouble, they were apt to overlook minor 
wrongs, which were not worth the risk and 
trouble of redressing; and this had been 
the case under the commando system. But 
when, as under the treaty system, a Go- 
vernment undertook to redress the wrongs . 
of individuals, then every wrong, however 
trifling, real or imaginary, became, if un- 
redressed, the source of grievous complaint 
against the Government. Thus, whenever, 
under the treaty system, a sheep had been 
lost, or an ox had strayed on the eastern 
frontier of the colony of the Cape, the 
farmer had invariably assumed that the 
Kafirs had stolen it, and that the Govern- 
ment ought to recover it. Therefore, 
partly on account of real, partly on account 
of imaginary depredations, the Colonial 
Government had been contantly called up- 
on to enforce the provisions of the treaties 
with the savages. But those treaties could 
only be strictly enforced by constant re- 
course to armed force, and that would lead 
to war. Some governors rashly en 

in war; others endeavoured to avoid war. 
For instance, Sir George Napier, who had 
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beet Governor of the colony of the Cape 
of Good Hope, from 1837 to 1844, had 
stated in his despatches, and in his evi- 
dence before the Kafir Committee, that he 
had been fépeatedly urged to make war 
upon the Kafirs, ro | that there wete many 

rions in South Africa who profited 
largely by Kafit wars: Sir George he oo 

ad stated that he thought it a great folly 
for & great country like England to be easily 
provoked into a Kafir war; that he had de- 


clined, fot the sake of a few head of éattle, | 


to incur thé expense of a Kafir war; and he 
had proposed, instead of going to war, to 
pay, in certain special cases, compensa- 
tion out of the public purse to persons 
who had suffered from Kafir depredations. 
With regard to this this policy, he (Sir W. 
Molesworth) must mention a fact well de- 
serviig of attention, namely, that the in- 
terest of one-fifth of the sum which a year 
of Kafir War would cost, would more than 
cover the average annual loss from Kafir 
depredations. For Sir George Napier had 
stated that during the six years of his Go- 
vernment thé average antiual loss from 
Kafit depredations had not exceeded 6,0001. 
a year. The Committee knew that a Kafir 
wat now cost abéut 1,000,0007. a year. He 
(Sir W. Molesworth) found that the state- 
ments of Sit George Napier were con- 
firmed by official returns; he found that 
on the average number of thé six years 
froin 1837 to 1843, the average ntimber of 
horses lost Were 220 a year, and of oxen 
about 900; their value, at about 102. each 
for horses, and about 3/. 18s. a head for 
éattle, would be less than 6,000/. a year. 
herefore the cost of one year of Kafir 
war would mote than cover the loss from a 
century and a half of Kafir depredations. 
his was a somewhat mereantile view of 
thé question, but he (Sir W. Molesworth) 
thought it a sensible one. For the six 
years of Sir George Napier’s Government, 
there had been no Kafir war. Sir George 
Napier was an old soldier. He knew the 
toils and cost of war. He would not 
rashly efigage in it. He thought that 
neither the honour nor the dignity of Great 
Britain fequired it to treat savage tribes 
a8 civilised nations, nor to engage in regu- 
lar war with Kafirs, as with an European 
community, for violation of treaties and for 
offences against the law of nations. The 
policy of Sir George Napier had not been 
ollowed by his successors. In 1846 Sir 
Peregrine Maitland had involved us in a 
afir war for the loss of one axe. In 


1847 Sir Henry Pottinger had renewed 
Sir W. Molesworth 
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that war for the loss of two goats. Great 
Britain had about 2,000,0007. to pay, and 
the consequence had been, that British 
money had abounded in Cape Town, and 
commerce had flourished. The present war 
would be more expensive than the last one, 
fot we had now in South Africa half as 
re | Troops again as we had in the war of 
1846. The present wat had been produced, 
partly by causes similar to those which had 
produced former Kafir wars, pattly by 
three special causes. Those causes had 
been—Ist. The conduct of Sir Harry 
Smith in making himself, in 1847, the 
Mkori Mkalu, or Great Ohief of British 
Kafraria. 2nd. The frontier poliey of Sir 
Harry Smith, which had consisted in pets 
petual and vexatious interference with the 
affairs of the Kafirs, and in 4 edntintal 
and galling ye 5 to destroy the autho- 
rity of their chiefs. 3rd. The ignorance 
of Sir Harry Smith of the feelings which 
the Kafirs entertained towards him and his 
frontier policy. He (Sir W. Molesworth) 
had proved these positions at length last 
ear. He would not do so again, for they 
had not been contradicted, and in fact they 
had been admitted in the last despatches 
of Earl Grey. He thought that Sit Harry 
Smith ought to have been recalled long 
ago; in fact he ought never to have been 
appointed Governor of the Cape of Goud 
ope. He spoke only of the civil pro- 
ceedings of Sir Harry Smith. He did not 
feel competent to pronounce a decided 
opinion upon the military proceedings of 
Sir Harry Smith; he must, however, say 
that he could not discover any essential 
difference between those tactics and those 
for which Sir Harry Smith had acquired 
great renown in the Kafir war of 1835. 
Those tactics had been to starve the 
Kafirs into submission by invading their 
fatnesses and sweeping off theit cattle. 
For the success of these tactics it was in- 
dispensable to prevent the Kafirs from 
simultaneously invading our colony, and 
sweeping off the cattle of the colonist. 
For these purposes two armies were indis- 
pensable, namely, an invading army and a 
rotecting army. Of one of these armies 
it Harry Smith had been deprived b 
the discontent of the Dutch, and the disaf- 
fection of the Hottentots. Therefore, 
when Sir Harry Smith invaded the fast- 
nesses of the Kafirs, and swept off their 
cattle, the Kafirs turned our flank, invaded 
the colony, and carried off the cattle of 
the colonists; and when Sir Hatry Smith 
returned from the fastnesses of the Kafirs, 
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bringing along with him their eattle, the 
Kafirs returned to their fastnesses, taking 
along with them the cattle of the colo- 
nists. Therefore, for the ill success of 
Sir Harry Smith’s tacties, those persons 
were chiefly to blame who had produced 
discontent amongst the Dutch, and disaf- 
fection amongst the Hottentots. Into the 
causes of that discontent and disaffection 
he would not inquire at present. He must 
say, however, that, when he considered 
the position of our gallant troops in South 
Africa, in the midst of a population one- 
half of whom were hostile, and the other 
half were, in about equal proportions, dis- 
contented, disaffected, and doubtful—when 
he considered that those troops had not 
suffered one positive defeat, had not lost 
one single convoy, but had accomplished 
many gallant feats of arms, he 
that they deserved great eredit for them- 
selves, and reflected credit upon their vete- 
ran commander, whose health had been 
well nigh worn out in the service of his 
country. A high military authority had 
expressed his opinion, in another place, 
that when the fastnesses of the Kafirs 
were stormed by our troops, they ought to 
be destroyed, and roads ought to be made 
into them. With the utmost deference to 
that high authority, he (Sir W. Moles- 
worth) doubted whether those things could 
be done by any amount of military force 
which we could send to South Africa. 
The fastnesses of the Kafirs were of two 
kinds, either steep mountains, capped with 
sandstone, resembling vast fortifications, 
with huge masses of sandstone rising several 
feet from the surface of the ground; or deep, 
narrow, gloomy ravines called kloefs. Both 
mountains and ravines were covered with 
the peculiar bush of South Africa. In that 
bush, and behind the masses of sandstone, 
the Kafirs lurked and skirmished with im- 
punity, retreating as our troops advaneed, 
advancing as our troops retreated. Our 
troops had stormed some of these fast- 
nesses three or four times over, with con- 
siderable loss to themselves, and with a 
loss to the Kafirs too frequently doubtful ; 
for it was uncommonly difficult to kill the 
Kafirs. They were very tenacious of life, 
and their spare diet of milk, and healthy 
climate, enabled them to recover speedily 
from wounds which would be certainly 
fatal to Europeans. Now, our troops 
could not oecupy these fastnesses, for they 
eould not live in them. To open roads 


inte them over the mountains and the 
kloofs would be a task of immense engi- 
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another. The peculiar bush 
Africa was unlike anything in 
part of the globe. It was more 
to destroy or penetrate than the 
thickets of the tropics. It consisted of 
various thorny succulent plants of genem 
which mast be well known to many hon. 
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Aloe, justly called ferox by botanists ; 
plants of the Zamia, most appropriately 
termed horréda; of plants of various kinds 
of Euphorbia, some with tall eolumnal 
stems, beset with formidable spines, others 
resembling prickly clubs, ethers like ve- 
getating pineushions; ethers, when cut, 
pouring forth an acrid milky potson, which, 
coming in contact with the human skin, 
produced virulent ulcers. An Ex'‘ropean 
could not make one single step in this 
bush without cutting his way, excep: 1D 
the paths made by wild beasts. But t’e 
Kafirs, with wonderful dexterity and agility 
through the bottom of the bush like 

s and other reptiles, and none but 
Hottentots could follow them. To destroy 
this bush, it must be cut down by the 
hand of man; and it must be kept down, or 
it would soon spring up again. To eut 
it down an army of labourers would be 
required; whilst doing so, an army would 
be required to protect the labourers; and, 
when done, the ground would be so sterile 
and arid, that it could not be applied to 
any useful purposes. Therefore he thought 
it probable that the bush of South Africa 
never would nor never could be destroyed, 
and would continue to afford hiding-places 
for Kafirs as long as Kafirs should exist: 
consequently he deemed it impossible to 
put a stop to Kafir wars by destroying 
their fastnesses and making roads, He 
was afraid that the present war was 
not at an end. He believed, however, that 
the commencement of the termination had 
begun. It was a most important question, 
what should be done to prevent the reeur- 
rence of similar wars? He should not 
discuss that question at present, exeept to 
2B2 
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a warning which he had given to 
that House four years ago, namely, that 
if our present South African policy should 
be adhered to, there would be a Kafir war 
at the end of every four or five years, unless, 
indeed, we were to attempt to prevent a 
Kafir war by keeping a large military force 

anently stationed in South Africa. 

e thought that under the present system 
at least 7,000 British troops would be 
required to be permanently stationed in 
South Africa to preserve peace and order 
within the British dominions ; for instance, 
4,000 men on the eastern frontier of the 
colony of the Cape, 1,000 in Natal, 1,000 
in the Orange territory, and 1,000 for a 
garrison and reserved force at Cape Town. 
Those 7,000 men would cost in effective 
military expenditure probably 500,000/. a 
year on the average of years. This was 
not an extravagant estimate. For the 
seven years ending 1850, our effective 
military expenditure on account of South 
Africa had amounted to 3,334,0001., or 
about 480,0007. a year; and the average 
number of British troops in South Africa 
during that period was 4,800. There 
could be little doubt that, under the pre- 
sent system, the military expenditure of 
this country on account of South Africa, 
for th.e next period of seven years—namely, 
tha% ending 1857—would be greater than 
that for the period ending 1850—because 
the present war was a,more formidable 
one than that of 1846 and 1847; because 
Natal and the Orange sovereignty, which 
had been acquired in the former period, 
were beginning to become expensive, and 
because there could be no doubt that, im- 
mediately after the termination of the last 
war, Sir Harry Smith, with a view to 
economy, had made too large a reduction 
in the military force of South Africa. 
Under the present system there was this 
dilemma with regard to South Africa; 
if you made too large a reduction in your 
military force with a view to the saving 
of money, the savages were emboldened 
to disregard their treaties more than they 
usually did, and then, if war followed, 
more than your savings were soon spent ; 
on the other hand, if you wish to enforce 
treaties and preserve peace, you must con- 
stantly maintain in South Africa a large 
military force, and incur almost a war 
expenditure. He thought, therefore, that 
under the present system no prudent Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies should, 
after the termination of the present war, 
undertake to preserve peace and order in 
Sir W. Molesworth 
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British South Africa with less than 7,000 
British troops. He might, perhaps, for a 
time do with less, and if he were lucky, 
and the tenure of his office short, he might 
get some credit as an economist, but in 
all probability he would bequeath a costly 
Kafir war to his successor. For instance, 
had Earl Grey not returned to office at 
the beginning of last year, the finance 
accounts for the last years of his adminis- 
tration would have shown a considerable 
diminution in our military expenditure on 
account of South Africa, but he would 
have bequeathed to his successors the whole 
of the present Kafir war. Therefore, if 
we were determined to adhere to our pre- 
sent South African policy, we must make 
up our minds to pay annually about 51. a 
head for the defence of every European 
colonist in South Africa, or about 500,0002. 
a year. In his opinion a great change 
ought to be made in our system of South 
African policy. We ought to give to the 
colonists of South Africa the freest insti- 
tutions and the complete control over their 
local affairs. We ought as soon after the 
termination of the present war as cireum- 
stances would permit, to require those 
colonists to take upon themselves the de- 
fence of their frontier against the native 
races; and finally to reduce the military 
force in South Africa to be maintained at 
the expense of this country to a garrison 
at Cape Town, with a proportionate reduc- 
tion in our military expenditure. He would 
choose another opportunity for discussing 
these questions. 

Mr. HUME wished to know to what 


‘period this Vote extended; whether for 


the whole of the year, or for a portion of 
the year; and he also wished for accounts 
to be produced from the colony, to enable 
the Committee to judge respecting the 
probability of a continuance of this expen- 
diture. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, the present Estimate for the 
expenditure of the Kafir war was up to the 
present time—that was to say, up to the 
25th of March. With regard to the future 
prospects of the war, it was impossible for 
him to form an estimate, but he trusted 
that the next mail would bring them cheer- 
ing prospects. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in reference 
to what the right hon. Gentleman has just 
stated, I hope the Committee will not 
rashly infer from what he has stated—I 
have no doubt with perfect good faith— 
that this Vote of 460,000J. to-night, to- 
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er with the Vote of last year, amount- 

ing to 300,000/. represents anything like 
the total expense of the war. Because the 
right hon. Gentleman is perfectly aware, 
and the Committee, I have no doubt, will 
bear in mind, that these votes, on the con- 
trary, represent only the extra expenditure 
of the war, or rather only a part of the 
extra expenditure; because, if we want to 
get a full pecuniary view of the case, it is 
necessary that we should charge that war 
with the whole expenditure of the military 
force employed in it. But, Sir, the figures 
of the pecuniary expenditure are not the 
entire, and perhaps they are not the worst, 
rt of the evil; but these figures are 
frightful, and in themselves almost incred- 
ible. The tales of our frontier policy at 
the Cape, and the losses which that policy 
has brought upon this country, when they 
are recounted to those who come after 
us, will appear all but fabulous. It will 
appear the height of extravagance that 
this country should have gone a hunting, 
as it were, to the uttermost ends of the 
earth to find means and opportunities of 
squandering its treasure and the lives of 
its subjects for no conceivable purpose of 
policy. It had not been done with a view 
to found colonies, or to extend them with a 
greater effect than might have been done 
under a different system, but to deprive 
them of the opportunity of learning the 
lessons of freedom, of self-reliance, and of 
independence, which can alone train them 
to social union, and ensure their perma- 
nent connexion with this country. The 
Committee are much indebted to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Southwark (Sir 
W. Molesworth) on this occasion, as on 
many former oceasions, for having laid 
before us in a form the most luminous, 
and with a diligence the most praiseworthy, 
many of the facts which bear upon this 
interesting and most painful question. I 
think it is unnecessary for me to follow 
him over the ground which he has taken 
up, though there is abundant scope for 
that arithmetical calculation and computa- 
tion which will bring vividly before the 
popular mind of this country the enormous 
absurdities which we are perpetrating in 
South Africa. When you are told that 
the government of South Africa, not in 
one or two isolated years, but constantly 
and permanently, costs more per head of 
the population than the government of 
Great Britain and Ireland, you will think 
that strange, and begin to look grave. 
But look at it in another aspect—ask your- 
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selves what is the character of the province 
you are defending—what is the amount of 
its European population? Sir, there is a 
return laid upon the table of this House 
which gives the different population of the 
white and coloured inhabitants; and from 
that return it appears that 5,500 souls is 
the entire white population of the provinces 
of Albert and Victoria, in the district of 
Kafraria. If you were to buy up these 
5,500 souls, men, women, and children, ten 
times over—if you were to transport them 
all in carriages and four from the provinces 
which they inhabit to districts where they 
would be in a condition of security, the 
expenditure would not amount to one-fourth 
of that which you are now expending on a 
Kafir war; and for what? What con- 
ceivable object have you in view? I would 
not urge this pecuniary view of the ques- 
tion were it to induce you to forego the 
object of conferring some permanent ben- 
efit, some great advantages, upon South 
Africa; but, on the coutrary, the system 
which you are now pursuing confers upon 
South Africa no benefit whatever, but en- 
sures the perpetual recurrence of wars with 
a regularity which is perfectly astounding. 
Now what is the course which the Parlia- 
ment and the Government ought to pursue ? 
It would be needless, on this occasion, to 
resume old quarrels. We are not here to 
discuss the conduct in particular of this or 
that Governor, or of this or that Minister, 
except that in justice to Sir Harry Smith 
I must say, with my hon. Friend who has 
just sat down, that I am not aware of any 
valid ground for censure on that gallant 
officer's military character. I set aside 
all retrospect of a controversial character, 
but I hope I may be permitted now to re- 
_ words similar to those which I believe 

used on a former occasion, when the last 
Kafir war was drawing to aclose. On that 
occasion I followed the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Northampton (Mr. 
V. Smith), in beseeching and entreating 
Parliament seriously to consider the ques- 
tion of our frontier and colonial policy, to 
take advantage of that golden opportunity 
when the public mind was: smarting under 
the sufferings which had been entailed by 
our past course of proceeding, and when 
subjects, though connected with one of our 
most remote dependencies, no longer ap- 
peared dry and uninteresting, but when 
arguments thus addressed ad crumenam 
were felt to have weight, and to show that 
attention to a question which, not on eco- 
nomical grounds alone, but on public and 
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political grounds, was felt to be of the 
deepest interest. There is, however, one 
in the instructions whieh have 
addressed by the late Colonial Seere- 

tary to the gallant Officer who has gone 
out to assume the Government at the Cape, 
to which I cannot refrain from adverting, 
becanse it is a passage which may be char- 
acterised as eminently prospective. I will 
not answer for the verbal accuracy of my 
quotation, but I think that General Cath- 
eart is instructed by the late Colonial Sec- 
retary, in the first instance to address him- 
self to the conclusion of the war. He is 
instructed next to expedite the operation 
of the constitution; and he is instructed, 
lastly, to consider fully the question of our 
frontier policy, and to make a report on 
that question, which is to be submitted to 
the Government, and to the British Par- 
liament. Now, Sir, the prospect thus 
opened is one, I confess, by no means 
satisfactory to me. I am perfectly con- 
vinced that the debates which have taken 
place in this country with regard to the 
difference between one system of colonial 
policy and another, are, in the main, idle, 
futile, and mischievous debates, They are 
all based upon the false assumption that 
the regulation of the relations between the 
European settlers and the barbarous na- 
tives of South Africa, are matters to be 
settled by a gentleman sitting in Downing- 
street. These schemes all proceed on the 
false assumption that the mainspring, the 
moving power, of the operations of frontier 
policy, is here, and not in the colony—that 
the responsibility for every depredation 
committed rests on this country, and not 
on the inhabitants of South Africa. It is 
net in the present century that for the 
firat time these things have been consid- 
ered, and we are not without the light of 
experience to guide us, but unfortunately 
we have chosen to reject it, The colonists 
of North America had aborigines to deal 
with, Did they trouble this country for 
armaments, and for votes of 500,0001. or 
1,000,000/., or ask for the lives and blood 
of our gallant men in order to defead them 
against the attacks of barbarians on their 
berders? No. They knew well how to 
defend themselves ; and in defending them- 
selves they not ouly exempted us from the 
burdens, but they regulated their affairs 
infinitely better than if we had spent the 
Speier one nationa] resources to do it for 
spectful protest against the fundamental 


fallacy which appears to me to be involved 


Mr. Gladstone 
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in the instruetions given to General Cath- 
cart. It is not for any Government or 
Parliament of the country to devise any 
new system of frontier oa Si for the Cape 
of Good Hope ; and I am certainly amazed 
that a nobleman, possessing such er ex- 
perience as the late Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, should announee gravely his 
conviction that the time has now arrived 
when it is necessary for this country to 
eonsider some change in the frontier 

liey of the South African Colonies, Sir, 
we have been considering little else for the 
past twenty-five years, and every change 
we have made has only left matters worse 
than before. We have been changing the 
frontier policy for years past, just as a sick 
man, when weary of lying upon one side, 
turns to the other, not because he has any 
hopes of deriving relief from the change, 
but because the excessive weariness and 
disgust of the position in which he lies 
makes him believe that no other position 
ean be worse. Do not let us enter upon 
the consideration of such a subject with 
feelings like these. We have seen a large 
expenditure exhausted—we have seen all 
that the ingenuity of men can do—we have 
seen all that benevolence can do—all that 
courage can do has been done, and in vain; 
and the result of all this is that your posi- 
tion is worse, and worse prospects still are 
before you, unless you change the funda- 
mental policy which has dictated all your 
past proceedings. Sir, if I am right in 
my opinions, it is to the colonists them- 
selves that we must look for thu change in 
the frontier relations of the colony, We 
must not only look to them for the deter- 
mination of their frontier policy, but we 
must leave the colonists to determine what 
that frontier is to be. It will not do to 
send gentlemen from this country to dis- 
port themselves in the wilds of Kafraria by 
adding once a week or once 3 fortnight 
some space of country as large, or two or 
three times as large, as Great Britain, to 
the British dominions of the Cape. What- 
ever is done there must be done under the 
responsibility of the popular constitution 
you are about to accord to the colony. 
Rely upon it if you will give the boon of 
loeal liberty without stint, and having re- 
gard, of course, to Imperial unity; if you 
will give the colony this boon of local 
liberty without stint and without limitation, 
you will find no disposition on their part 
to grudge the sacrifice and efforts whieh 
will be necessary for the self-defence of the 
Colony. Iam not so visionary ag to say 
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that we ean expect at once to put an end 
te eur military system upon the frontiers 
of the Colony. What I want to see done 
is the centre of responsibility and of motion 
which has been wrongly placed in this 
country by modern vicious policy, in 
despite of ancient and better experience, 
earried back to that place from which it 
ought never to have been brought. I want 
to see the Colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope in full recognition of the principle 
that its first duty and first responsibility 
is its own self-defence. I am convineed 
that in urging that, I am urging what they 
themselves will be free to urge if you give 
them the freedom which the American co- 
lonists of old enjoyed. What, then, are 
our functions in regard to the colonists ? 
It is our duty, undoubtedly, to proteet 
them against enemies of their own, such 
as they could not be expected successfully 
to cope with. It is our duty, of course, to 
defend them against attacks of civilised or 
European Powers, I would go even fur- 
ther, I say that you must not grudge your 
money in the first instance, and you must 
continue to assist them till you haye extri- 
eated them from the effects of the bad and 
vicious system which has so long existed. 
I am sure that even the hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr, Hume), careful as he is, 
and justly so, of the public funds, will not 
disseut from that opinion. We cannot, in 
@ moment free ourselves of the conse- 
quenees of our past conduct. What I ven- 
ture to suggest is, the formation of this 
central responsibility at the Cape, which 
should treat this frontier question as a 
Colenial one, This is no unreasonable 
demand. It is surely no question of British 
or Imperial interests whether the frontier 
of the Cape Colony should be the Fish 
River, the Orange River, or the Keis- 
kamme. These are matters which none 
but colonists should be permitted to eon- 
sider and deeide for them. These are 
matters whieh, if you allow them to con- 
sider for themselves, they will gladly un- 
dertake. If given the freedom to which 
they are justly entitled, they are perfectly 
ready to discharge the duties which belong 
te the condition of freemen. Rely upon it 
that by doing everything you can to foster 
and support freedom and self-reliance, you 
will, upon the one hand, be giving a most 
powerful stimulys—far more powerful in- 
deed than if you continue to pour forth 
your resources upon the sands of Africa— 
te the growth of the colony and the deve- 





doing, bg the other hand, I am well 
convinced, be contributing to rivet, with a 
force greater than any you can now apply, 
those bonds of attachment which connect 
that Colony with the mother country. 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL gaid, he had 
listened very attentively to the t hon. 
Gentleman’s address, in the hope of heay- 
ing @ solution of the difficult question of 
the government of the eplony of South 
Africa; but the right hon. Gentleman had 
left that question, at the conclusion of his 
eloquent speech, in the same position jn 
which he fonnd it. The question to be 
discussed in the middle of the nineteenth 
century was not the same as that which 
arose in North America in the seventeenth 
century, The first expeditions to North 
America consisted sometimes of merchant 
vessels, adventurers under commissions 
from the Crown, and sometimes of hucca- 
neers. These parties founded there a set- 
tlement upon some part of the coast, and 
if in two or three years that settlement 
was swept away, and its inhabitants mur- 
dered by savages, no account of it reaehed 
this country for, perhaps, two or three 
years, and then the rumour of the loss 
was perhaps confined to Plymouth or its 
neighbourheod, and spread little, if any 
further, into this country, Other adyen- 
turers followed; they grew in numbers, 
and, adopting a wise policy, they resisted 
the incursions and attacks of the Indians, 
and in process of time they not only sue- 
ceeded in keeping their ground, but 
dually drove them away and exterminated 
them; and the jntelligence of the destrue- 
tion of the natives was regarded with as 
little interest as that of the slaughter of 
settlers had previously been. It was this 
indifference to the origin of our American 
colonies which gave rise to the remark 
that those eolonies were the growth, not 
of our care, but our neglect. There was 
no resemblance between such a case and 
that presented by the Colony of South 
Africa, or even with the present state of 
the frontiers of that great country which 
is now called the Republic of the United 
States. When the right hon. Gentleman 
referred to the pal: of America with 
respect to frontier policy, he eould not 
haye been awgre that the Secretary of 
War for the United States reported this 
year to Congress that the expense incusred 
by the Central Government in repelling 
the incursions of savage tribes in Mexicw 


was 700,000/. more than that of the pre- 
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not as the United States had done, to ac- 
quire territory by a treaty of peace after 
a war with Mexico, but we chose in 1819 
to plant a settlement there, far beyond the 
metropolis of the country. We established 
farmers in that settlement, and a grant 
was made by the House for that purpose. 
The question, then, was this—was the 
policy carried on with regard to South 
America, if policy it could be called, one 
that would be applicable to the frontiers of 
the Cape of Good Hope? It was true 
that there happened in South Africa such 
scenes as were described by the Secretary 
of the United States as occurring on the 
boundaries of that country. The houses 
of the farmers were burnt, and men and 
women butchered, and the people were 
obliged to fly to arms for their own pro- 
tection. But, this being so, would it be 
satisfactory if that House, after establish- 
ing the settlement and sending out these 
people, were to say, “It is no business of 
ours; it is a matter for the colonists—if 
they have put themselves in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Kafirs, let them look to 
their own safety’’ He did not believe 
any Government of this country would 
maintain such a policy. He knew, at all 
events, that under different Governments 
and under different Secretaries of State, 
including Lord Stanley and Lord Glenelg, 
as well as Earl Grey, there had at no time 
been a determination to say that we should 
withhold our hands, and that we should be 
indifferent to the fate of our fellow-sub- 
jects in South Africa. But neither were 
the colonists permitted to defend them- 
selves by committing injustice against the 
savage tribes, and destroying them when 
they were innocent. In 1835, when it was 
thought that injustice had been shown to 
the aborigines, that House immediately in- 
terfered. Questions were asked with re- 
gard to the treatment of the savages; and 
the House declared that, while, on the one 
hand, they would not allow the British 
colonists to be murdered, so, on the other, 
they would not allow injustice to be done to 
the aborigines, and that at the same time 
they would take care that the savages 
did not go to war and murder one another. 
This system of interference arose from the 
wish of Parliament and of the country to 
do justice, to act with benevolence and 
philanthropy, and, while they maintained 
the British Government strong and power- 
ful, resolved not to allow any tribe to be 
oppressed or injured. At all events, that 
was a very honourable feeling on the part 


Lord John Russell 
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of this country, and it was certainly a 
very different one from that which 

vailed two centuries ago. Seeing, then, 
that they had had wars in 1835, in 1846, 
and in the past year, the question no doubt 
arose when our military men had done 
their best, and our military forces had ex- 
erted that courage which they usually 
showed, what was to be done for the 
future: government and future policy of 
the colony? Upon that question the right 
hon. Member for the University of Oxford 
(Mr. Gladstone) stated that it was a great 
fault in Earl Grey to instruct General 
Cathcart that he ought to make a report 
to the Government at home on the subject. 
In that advice he (Lord John Russell) 
cordially concurred; and before General 
Cathcart left the country, he had an inter- 
view with him, and pointed out the diffi- 
culties he was likely to encounter, at the 
same time telling him that- much would 
depend on the judgment he might form 
when he reached his destination. As a 
proof that the right hon. Gentleman was 
not entirely in the right on the matter, he 
might state that on the report which was 
sent home by the Governor might depend 
a very important question, with regard to 
the amount of forces that should be sent 
out to support him. If he were to say that 
we should defend Cape Town, and a small 
territory round it, a small garrison would in 
that case suffice, and few troops would be 
sent out, so that in this view alone it was 
of importance to know what was the opinion 
of the Governor. The right hon. Guntleman 
said this was a question for the colonists, 
and, under the influence of a free Govern- 
ment, they would soon be able to settle it. 
Now, the great difficulty of the white po- 
ulation placed in South Africa consisted 
in this, that their number was small com- 
pared with that of the native population; 
and in this respect their position was en- 
tirely different from that which our coun- 
trymen held for a very long while in North 
America, because in North America the 
white population had gradually inereas- 
ed, and, as it did so, and improved in all 
the arts of civilised life, they were able 
to take advantage of the improvidence and 
want of care shown by the natives, and 
thus the tide of population by degrees 
rolled out the wandering tribes of North 
America. There had not been, however, 
from 1835 to the present time—or rather 
he should say from 1819 to the present 
time—that increase of population in South 
Africa which enabled them by means of 
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that population alone to make a strong 
frontier and drive out the savage tribes. 
The different Governors who had been sent 
out, Sir Benjamin D’Urban, Sir P ine 
Maitland, Sir Henry Pottinger, and Sir 
Harry Smith, had endeavoured, one after 
another, by military foree to do so; and 
this had entailed upon the country an enor- 
mous expense, and added not a little to the 
difficulties of the case. With regard to 
our future policy, he believed that we had 
probably great difficulties to encounter. He 
did not think it would be satisfactory to this 
country to withdraw the troops, and that 
all the population sent out by the Govern- 
ment and by grants in 1819 should be left 
to the protection of the colonists, or, in 
other words, should receive an insufficient 
protection, and be overwhelmed by the in- 
cursions of the native tribes. He thought 
it would bring dishonour on the British 
name, and that it would afford a lament- 
able prospect for the future maintenance 
of the Colony. On the other hand, they 
could not continue the policy of maintain- 
ing an immense frontier that was, in fact, 
of no use to this country, from which we 
derived no advantage whatever. They 
would be obliged to adopt some policy 
which was between the two, a policy neither 
abandoning those who were planted there 
by our care, nor, on the other hand, keep- 
ing up an immense frontier entirely by 
military resources, and by means of votes 
from Parliament. He thought such a 
policy might be established; but upon that 
policy would depend the question whether 
they had to send a greater or less military 
foree into South Africa. If they continued 
the present policy, they could not much 
diminish the forces. If they were to say 
that they would allow a general massacre 
to take place throughout the settlement, 
then they might with a very small force 
maintain Cape Town and its neighbour- 
hood. If they took the policy of main- 
taining a sufficient protection, and not 
pushing their frontier too far, he should 
then say that a military force of no great 
amount would be sufficient to protect the 
Colony. Undoubtedly a system of self- 
government was a matter of great import- 
ance to the Colony. He did not, however, 
believe they could have any form of go- 
vernment to the Cape, of a Representative 
Assembly, that would consent to make the 
efforts we had made: he did not believe 
that, if they looked at the amount of their 
revenue, they would be able, even if they 
were willing, to do so. By the aid, how- 
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ever, of British troops, tha~¢o 
strengthened and invigorated byt! 
dom which they would derive from 
sentative institutions, would find them- 
selves in a very improved position. There 
had been every wish of late years that the 
Cape should enjoy those institutions. He 
was sorry that a misunderstanding arose 
on that point. The late Government, no 
doubt, thought they were in the right, 
while, no doubt, the party acting with Sir 
Andrias Stockenstrom also thought they 
were in the right; but, at any rate, that 
misunderstanding prevented the establish- 
ment of free representative institutions in 
1850 and 1851. Having now got them, 
however, he believed that they would con- 
duct those institutions in a different spirit 
from that which had been spoken of to- 
night with regard to the Jonians. He be- 
lieved the Dutch colonists, as well as our 
own countrymen, understood the working 
of representative institutions, and when 
the constitution was in operation they 
would to a great extent be guided by the 
opinion of the colonists themselves; and, in 
combination with British power, he believed 
those representative assemblies would be 
able to maintain the Colony of South 
Africa. He could not conclude his re- 
marks without saying a word with regard 
to Sir Harry Smith. He was of opinion 
that with regard to Sir Harry Smith’s 
military service, nothing had occurred that 
ought to impair his high reputation. He 
should be sorry indeed if that re 
tation which Sir Harry Smith had gallantly 
won for himself in the battlefield of India, 
and which was confirmed by the opiniod of 
his gallant fellow-soldiers, should be at all 
injured by what had taken place. He 
thought that, as Governor, unfortunately 
he was deceived by that which appeared to 
the late Government to be a merit in his 
appointment—his former knowledge of the 
character of the Hottentots and Kafirs, 
which he acquired in that country at dif- 
ferent times. In that it appeared he was 
deceived. He should most deeply regret 
if anything which had passed, or any opin- 
ion expressed by Her Majesty’s late Go- 
vernment, should be supposed to cast the 
slightest tarnish upon the military reputa- 
tion of Sir Harry Smith. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said that, 
after having listened with attention to the 
able speeches of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Southwark (Sir W. Moles- 
worth), and of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Oxford 
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(Mr. Gladstone), in a great peor of which 
he fully concurred, he had heard nothing 
whieh tended to solve the question raised 
hy the right hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, as to what ought to be the 
future policy of the Government with re- 
spect to the boundaries and frontiers of the 
Cape Colony. With the settlement of this 
question great practical difficulties were 
connected, and these had been greatly com- 
plicated by the events of the past few 
years, which rendered those difficulties 

ter then they would otherwise have 
Co The question was one of great diffi- 
culty, and the difficulty was much increased 
by Tate events; and it was a question on 
which it was the first duty of the Govern- 
ment to exercise the greatest eare and 
eaution before committing themselves to 
pledges or principles of policy. He might 
observe that, when seeking a Vote of Sup- 
ply on account of this Kafir war, nothing 
could be more natural than that a discus- 
sion of this kind should arise, Yet, at the 
same time, he should say he thought it 
was somewhat premature. Both the hon, 
Members to whom he had referred had 
pressed upon the attention of the Govern- 
ment the necessity of bestowing the bless- 
sings of free institutions upon the Cape 
Colony. One of these hon. Gentleman had 
said that we onght to bestew upon the 
colonists 9 greater degree of freedom, and 
leave them to settle their own boundary for 
themselves. With respect to their eon- 
ferring upon the Colony the boon of free- 
dom, it had been already done, though 
somewhat tardily he thought, by the late 
Seeretary of State for the Colonies. A 
eonstitution had undoubtedly been sent out 
to the Cape of Good Hope, which was now 
under the eonsideration of the legislature 
there; and since he (Sir J. Pakington) had 
been in office, he had done all in his power 
to facilitate its consideration, and to im- 
press upon the Council there the desirable- 
ness that no time should be lost in diseuss- 
ing and deeiding upon the subjeet. When, 
however, they came to consider the future 
poliey which the Government ought to ex- 
ereise, although he wished to draw no in- 
vidious comparison, he could not refrain 
from saying that the question had been 
complicated to a most unusual extent by 
the conduct which had within the last few 
years been pursued. It was impossible to 
deny that great dissatisfaction and diseon- 
tent had been produced in the Colony by 
the acts of the British Government, First, 
the question of slavery; then the struggle 
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with respect to the admission of eonviets; 
and, lastly, the great delay which had oe. 
eurred in granting the constitution to the 
Colony. The first duty of the present 
Ministry will be to take care that, at all 
events, we shall not suffer the mistake of 
permitting that enormous extension of ter- 
ritory which has been earried on of late 
years under the late Administration, He 
had no desire to speak with the slightest 
disrespect of Sir Harry Smith, He had 
listened with the most sincere pleasure to 
the language in which his military suecess 
had been spoken of by the noble Lord op- 
posite (Lord J, Russell), and the hon. Mem- 
r for Southwark, The last despateh 
which he (Sir J. Pakington) had reeeived 
from the Cape, went far to show that that 
distinguished officer was still serving his 
country with the same vigour and ability 
which he had displayed in so eminent a 
degree on the plains of India; and if he 
(Sir J. Pakington) had one hope end one 
feeling more than another, it was, that 
before the House met again after the a 
proaching holidays, the Government might 
have reeeived accounts from South Africa, 
not only showing that this distressing war 
had been brought to an end, but that it 
should be completed before the painful re- 
eall of Sir Harry Smith should prevent him 
achieving the great object in which he had 
been engaged, Indeed he knew of po 
intelligence whieh to his feelings would be 
more gratifying, or which he felt certain 
would afford greater pleasure to the people 
of this country, But at the same time he 
could not fail to reevlicet that it had been 
under the administration of Sir Harry 
Smith, owing to the great and rapid acqui- 
sitions of territory, that the causes 
arisen which had involved this eountry in 
its present war. Upon the arrival of Sir 
Harry Smith at the Cape in 1847, he had 
not been there more than a fortnight before 
he wrote home to Earl Grey to state that 
he added the neutral ground beyond the 
Fish River, a large extent of country of 
some 50,000 or 60,000 square miles, to 
the British territory. Within another fort- 
night he wrote home to say that he had 
mede another great addition to the Britigh 
territory of the tract of country known as 
British Kafraria; and short time after 
that a large tract adjoining the Orange 
River was added. sion had been e 
te the comparatively sma!l white popule- 
tion; but this faet was easily accounted for 
by the rapid accession of new territory. 
To this increase of territory Lord Glenelg, 
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in 1835, refused to give his assent; but 
Earl Grey, within the last four years, gave 
his eonsent in rapid succession to every one 
of those great additions to the dominion of 
the British Crown in South Africa, What 
was the language of Lord Glenelg on this 
subject? In an able despatch to Sir Ben- 
jamin D’Urban, dated December, 1835, 
Lord Glenelg said— 

“The claim of sovereignty over the new pro- 
vince, bounded by the Kieskamma and the Kei 
must be renounged.” 


That was the very province of British Ka- 
fraria the annexation of which Earl Grey 
most precipitately sanctioned. Lord Glenelg 
went on to say— 

“ The territory of the Kafirs, I am aware, is in 
itself a fertile and salubrious region, contrastin 
but too favourably with the prevailing sterility af 
our own possessions. But the great evil of the 
Cape Colony consists in its magnitude; in the vast 
space for which it encroaches on the continent, 
and the consequent extent of its boundary. We 
are thus brought into contact with tribes numer- 
ous and warlike, and a scale of establishment is 
required, both civil and military, extensive beyond 
all proportion to the number and wealth of the 
inhabitants.” 


That was a very different line of policy 
from that pursued by Earl Grey, The 
noble Lord further said, that “‘ the restitu- 
tion of invaded rights in that as in many 
other cases, would involve injuries more 
formidable than could be imagined,”” Hay- 
ing once taken possession of these parts 
in the name of the British Crown, it was 
a most difficult thing to retraee our steps, 
and retract or renounce the policy whieh 
led to them. But this country was now 
entangled not only by Earl Grey having 
consented to add those great distriets to the 
British dominions, but by the fact that in 
September last Earl Grey wrote out to de- 
sire that the step with regard to the great 
kingdom of the Orange Sovereignty should 
be revoked; and now despatches were daily 
expected from the Cape with the report of 
the Assistant Commissioners, who had been 
directing their attention to the best mode 


of governing this district of the Orange | 


Sovereignty. Sir Harry Smith, about the 
time of receiving that report, would reeeive 
also the atch of Earl Grey, direeting 
him to a that Severeignty, It was 
under these circumstances that the Govera- 
ment had to address themselves to the diffi- 
eult task of extricating this eountry from 
the embarrassments in which it had been 
involved. It would undoubtedly be most 
agreeable to the Government if they eould 
take the more popular course of saying, 
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‘* We have resolyed to throw this question 
to the colonists;” or, ‘‘ We have at once 
resolved to adopt this line or that;” but 
he hoped that House would in the 
wisdom of the ¢ourse which Govern. 
ment were disposed to take, It behoved 
them to act with all possible caution, This 
he could promise, that their best attention 
should be given to the subject, and he 
thought they were bound to wait not only 
for the information which might be daily 
expected, but for the termination of this 
unhappy war, He hoped, by taking ev 
pains in their power, the Government w: 

be able, with due care and caution, to 
adopt a policy which should give the bless- 
ings of freedom and safety to the Ca 
without impairing the honour of 
Crown, 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, the right hon, 
Gentleman who had just sat down, appa- 
rently did not understand the question at 
all. There was far more behind thaa he 
had touched upon, There was far more 
behind than the right hon, Gentieman 
(Mr. Gladstone) apd the noble Lord (Lord 
John Russel!) had touched upen; and that 
was the feeling of the people of the eoun- 
try, It was clear that if British colonists 
were allowed to take possession of a goun- 
try, and import thereinto all the power 
whi¢h their arts of civilisation gave them, 
they could resist the barbarous tribes around 
them. But for that they must be 
left to act for themselves, and completely 
for themselves, But the Colony of South 
Africa had not been allowed to de sos 
and the difficulty of the whole question 
was this, There was a place in this eity 
called Exeter Hall, and the people assem- 
bling there said, ** You have no right to 
go to South Afries.’’ But the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell), the right hon, Gen- 


_tleman the Member for the University of 
| Oxford, and the Colonial See » did 


not say so, They were all prepared to go 
there. These people in Exeter Hall said, 
** Your going there is a breach of the rules 
of morality, and you are taking English 
civilisation and power there for a 
contrary to morality,’’ The at oe oo 
lained thet the power of England had 
employed for the purpose of main- 
taining copquests im that country, He 
would ask the right hon. Seeretary for the 
Colonies this question—was he 
first of all, to maintain the colonists in that 
country? If so, he would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman how were they to be main- 
tained? They must be maintained against 
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the aboriginal rights; and if they were to 
be thus maintained, they would be best 
maintained by giving the people themselves 
the right of governing themselves. But 
this would most assuredly be the conse- 
quence—if power should be given to the 
colonists of England to maintain their own 
dominion, they would exterminate the abor- 
igines. This was one of those lamentable 
consequences in human nature over which 
there was no control. It was a fact from 
which there could be no escape, that the 
black man would disappear before the white 
man. Let him not be misunderstood. There 
was only this alternative—we must either 
withdraw our colonists, or maintain them. 
We could only maintain them by giving 
them power to maintain themselves, and 
that power would give them power over 
their frontier. That frontier they would 
extend whenever it might suit their in- 
terest, and whenever it suited their interest 
they would exterminate the aborigines. 
When Columbus approached America, some 
of the most fertile portions were possessed 
by a few tribes. England sent there the 
most religious of her sons. The Puritans 
exterminated the natives. There was no- 
thing more horrible than the violence and 
ferocity exercised by them towards the 
native tribes. That system existed up to 
the planting of Pennsylvania, where a more 
mild and beneficial mode of establishing a 
colony was attempted ; but even there it 
was found impossible to maintain the white 
population against the red man without 
the power of extermination. England was 
now about to people South Africa. The 
first steps might be painful. There might 
be much cruelty—there might in reality be 
great unfairness and immorality. But the 
result would be the planting of a popula- 
tion far more moral, far more capable of 
happiness, spreading science and Chris- 
tianity over those regions. This, however, 
could be done by no means but by means 
of the population themselves. Every two 
or three years would bring about a Kafir 
war, and if the Kafirs were to be subdued 
by English arms, there would be no end of 
the expense. The English people would 
not bear it. They would not have this 
ies of war. Theright hon. Gentleman 

e Secretary for the Colonies would find 
himself totally unable to govern this coun- 
try and the Colonies on the principle for 
which he contended, unless a fair and can- 
did statement was made to the people of 
England of the great difficulties which 
exist. It was for them to decide whether 
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we should have Colonies in South Africa. 
If they should so decide, let them under- 
stand that it would be at the expense of 
the aborigines, and that no power of theirs 
could prevent the extermination of that un- 
fortunate race. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that the right 
hon. Secretary of State for the Colonies 
had observed that we ought to deal with 
the subject at present under the considera- 
tion of the Committee with caution and 
deliberation. He (Mr. Adderley) should 
agree with him if delay were possible in 
such a matter, but he begged to point out 
to him that the course of our future policy 
with respect to the Cape must be to a 
great extent determined by the despatches 
that would be sent out by the next mail. 
The right hon. Gentleman might rely upon 
it that another chapter of accidents would 
fall upon this country through the omission 
to send out distinct and positive orders by 
the next mail; and those orders should be 
to close the war, and leave the colonists to 
take up their own future line of self-de- 
fence. No Kafir war had ever been really 
concluded, but peace was patched up fla- 
grante bello. The colonists would form an 
effectual cordon of militia against its recur- 
rence. With respect to the remarks which 
had fallen from the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London (Lord John Russell), he 
(Mr. Adderley) felt glad to hear the ex- 
pressions which he had made use of re- 
garding Sir Harry Smith. They were a 
noble and generous testimony to the merit 
of that gallant officer, and such as might 
be expected from the character of the 
noble Lord, and he believed that they had 
elicited the sympathy of the whole House. 
Whatever the mistakes of that gallant officer 
had been in his attempt to manage the 
savage tribes around him, he (Mr. Adder- 
ley) did not think there was one man in 
this kingdom who justified the despatch 
by which he had been recalled. The no- 
ble Lord also took credit to the late Go- 
vernment for conceding a constitution to 
the Cape. He agreed with the noble Lord 
that he had done his utmost to give that 
constitution; but he believed that the noble 
Lord had not taken sufficient precaution to 
prevent his object from being frustrated on 
the spot. The noble Lord the Member for 
London said that he did not wish to dimi- 
nish the Empire, and that we must go on for 
the present with the existing frontier, but 
that he hoped that we should ultimately fall 
back upon a narrower frontier. But even 
if that were desirable, it would not be pos- 
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Sible; for the colony, when it had complete 
power of self-government, would not give 
up any of Her Majesty’s present possessions, 
though it would maintain them at a much 
smaller expense of both blood and money 
than was possible for a Government at 
home. As to the Vote that was now pro- 
posed, the only fault he found with it was 
that it was too small; for it no more paid 
up the expenses of this war than did the 
Vote of last year. We must, however, 
pay the whole, for the expense was in- 
curred by our own Minister, and was a 
penalty we had to pay for one of Earl 
Grey’s experiments: he feared it would 
not be the only very expensive one. But 
the matter for the Committee to consider 
that evening was as to the mode in which 
the recurrence of such an expense could 
best, most safely, and most honourably, be 
prevented. He did not wish to enter into a 
discussion of the policy that had been adopt- 
ed by Earl Grey towards the Cape, because 
he understood that such a discussion would 
be raised after the holidays, and also be- 
cause the noble Earl the author of that 
policy was now out of office, and therefore 
no practical end would be gained by it; 
but he would say he was convinced that 
the first despatch of the present Colonial 
Secretary to the Govertior of the Cape 
would give satisfaction to the colonists, 
as it had given to those individuals in 
London who were interested in the Co. 
lony, and would Jead them to hope for 
what they believed to be the panacea of 
all the evils of the colony, namely, an im- 
mediate and bond fide carrying out of 
the promised constitution. There was, 
however, one thing he wished to press 
upon the attention of the Committee—that 
by the next mail they might hope to hear 
that the war was over; first, because Sir 
Harry Smith had for the first time a suffi- 
ecient force for the war, and would no 
doubt, when he knew that he would be 
superseded, act with the greatest vigour to 
secure a triumph before his successor ar- 
rived; secondly, because he (Mr. Adderley) 
had a belief in that justice that overruled 
the world, that Sir Harry Smith would not 
be allowed to suffer from the unjust cen- 
sure that had been cast upon him, but 
that the man upon whose pressing instruc- 
tions he had acted would have the respon- 
sibility cast upon him, and that the success 
of the war would still, in the eyes of the 
country, show that Sir Harry Smith had 
done his best with the scanty means put at 
his disposal, and that the conduct of the 
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Miniater: bod age the, 008 cause ™” tem- 
eats irdly, ‘cht 
ope to hear of the enleaian of the 
war because nothing was more easy than 
a Kafir victory, excepting, perhaps, the 
creating a Kafir war, for in a Kafir war 
there was no declaration, or any of the 
rules of regular warfare; and so, on the 
other hand, there was no necessity for a 
cessation of napraers in a to arrive 
at a treaty of peace. The war bei 
over, then would come the question i 
to rearrange the frontier. General Cath- 
eart had instructions, after he had con- 
cluded the war, to offer suggestions for 
the protection of the frontier. If the 
suggestions of Her Majesty’s agents in 
the Colony were to be followed, instead of 
leaving the colonists in their own Parlia- 
ment assembled to make their own sug- 
gestions, wars would break out again, 
and, of course, still at the expense of 
England. He was afraid that the neg- 
lect of the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Pakington) to send out a despatch quali- 
fying those instructions to General Cath- 
cart, would mix him up with the policy 
of his predecessors, and endorse that 

licy which had been so fatal in our 
ode The Cape was ready to take the 
matter into their own hands, and to carry 
on all the wars which they undertook, 
The rebel boers of the north had shown 
how readily they maintained their own ter- 
ritory. If they were drawn within our 
allegiance, we should have as strong a 
colony in South Africa as those which, in 
another hemisphere, had raised us to emi- 
nence as the greatest colonising nation on 
the earth. 

CoroneL THOMPSON said, in most de- 
bates there was some point which seemed 
miraculously to escape notice. In the pre- 
sent case, the missing point was, ‘‘ How 
did the war begin ?’’ Could nobody tell ? 
Was knowledge on this subject tabooed, 
or was there any rule of that House, when 
400,000. had been expended for a certain 
purpose, no question should be asked how 
the necessity had arisen? Did this war be- 
gin about a bullock, or was it about two 
goats? No; this war arose from the de 
sitary of British power in South Africa 
imitating one of the worst examples in 
all history—the example of a certain Ges- 
ler, who, hanging up his hat and demand- 
ing that obeisance should be made to it, 
lost the house of Austria the whole of 
Switzerland. Imitating this wretched ex- 
ample, the depositary of British power in 
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South Africa demanded to put his foot, 
not figuratively but literally, upon the 
neck of a Kafir chief So whom 4 was 
en in negotiation. Suppose the Kafir 
cnet had Prana wr to a this foot upon 
the neck of an English officer, what sort 
of an outcry would there have been 
then? If a Roman general had ever done 
such a thing in his contests with our rude 
ancestors, would not the Senate and people 
of Rome have sent him to Sicily, under sur- 
véillance, and fed him upon hellebore? 
[A laugh.] The feeling created in the 
country on this subject was most perilous; 
it went to break up the bonds of civil 
union, and make men look upon the Go- 
vernment as their foe. It was not a little 
thing that would make Englishmen pray 
that the arms of their country might be 
unsucéessful. But he had heard a public 
assembly, led by their teachers of religion, 
and standing in the presence of that Deity 
whose eyes are upon all men, but particu- 
larly as was the ancient belief, upon assem- 
blages of men met to consult upon their 
duties and their rights, pray solemnly that 
He would send defeat upon their country’s 
arms; because they thought those arms 
were employed for felony. There might 
yet come a period when England would 
wish she had gained the affection of other 
countries. Who loved us at present ? Who 
did not hate us? Was it the inhabitants of 
the Ionian islands? Was it the Ceylonese ? 
Was it the people at the Cape? At the 
last of these, the governing power had 
chosen to raise the fearful question of the 
difference of colours. The Kafir chieftains 
well knew, that no Europeans ever asked 
to put their feet on one another’s necks. 
They knew that it was only asked, because 
they were of African race. The Hottentot 
population knew the same; and therefore 
they joined the others. We called our- 
selves Anglo-Saxons, and by that name 
meant a claim to oppress all other nations. 
It had been stated to-night that the war 
must cost three millions already. If every 
acre in South Africa were brought to the 
hammer and sold, what equivalent should 
we have for the loss of popularity, of fame, 
and of union at home ? For his own part, 
he hoped that there would be a division 
against the vote; for he did not see how 
those who disapproved of this vote could 
mark their disapprobation and detestation 
of it in any other way than by the voting 
against it. 

Mr. F. PEEL said, he owed it to Earl 
Grey, to make an observation with refer- 
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ence to one subject which had been al- 
luded to in the course of the debate. It 
would be in the recollection of the Oom- 
mittee that the hon. Member for North 
Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley) had placed a 
notice upon the paper of the House re. 
flecting very severely upon the conduct 
of Earl Grey, and alleging that he was 
desirous of shifting from himself to the 
Governor whom he had recalled, the re. 
sponsibility of the affairs of the Capea 
state of affairs which it was said resulted 
from his own mismanagement and mal- 
administration; and in the public press, in 
places where they had no opportunity of 
offering anything on behalf of Earl Grey, 
whenever the subject of the Cape had been 
introduced, Earl Grey’s name had always 
been brought forward in connexion with that 
discussion, and no pains had been spared 
to place him and his conduct in the 
most unfavourable light before the coun- 
try. All he (Mr. F. Peel) should say was 
this, that in that House, where they had 
liberty of voice, where they courted in- 
quiry and challenged investigation, when- 
ever the hon. Member for North Stafford- 
shire, or the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
W. Molesworth), might choose to bring 
forward a Motion calling in question the 
policy of Earl Grey with reference to that 
eolony, he (Mr. F. Peel) should be prepared 
to enter into the fullest vindication of the 
course pursued by Earl Grey, and partiou- 
larly to substantiate every statement con- 
tained in that despateh in which Sir 
Harry Smith was informed cf his re 
eall. The present discussion, however, had 
a different object. It was said that so 
long as the Parliament of England insists 
upon regulating the affairs, and attempting 
to determine the relations of the colonists 
at the Cape to the tribes which are con- 
tinually pressing upon the frontier, so long 
would there be a recurrence of these de« 
vastating and harassing wars which are 80 
costly and inglorious to this country. It 
was said that now was the time to transfer 
to the colonists the management of their 
own affairs. But he thought that with the 
imperfect materials we had upon whieh to 
form an opinion, it would be premature as 
yet to lay down ony definite course of 
policy. The course which the late Govern- 
ment intended to pursue was in every way 
the most desirable. They had sent out 
competent Assistant Commissioners to in- 
quire into and report upon the state of 
affairs at the Cape, and upon the ¢o- 
lonial frontier, and it was their inten- 
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tion to have submitted to the Howse the 
éomtnunications of those Commissioners, 
and fiot to have decided upon anything 
without first taking the sense of the House 
apon their Reports. It was said that their 
poli¢y had been marked by a lust for ter- 
ritorial acquisition—a desire to aggrandise 
the sovereignty and dominion of the Queen. 
Certainly territorial acquisition had been 
made, large tracts of country had been 
added to the dominion of the Cape during 
the administration of Earl Grey, and espe- 
cially during the period of it coincident 
in point of time with the governorship of 
Sir Harry Smith; but when a fittin 

opportunity was offered, he (Mr. F. Feel 
should be able to prove that thosé acquisi- 
tions were simply and solely for the benefit 
of the Colony itself. And so with respect 
to their policy on the eastern frontier, that 
was adopted from a desire to provide pro- 
tection for the lives and property of the 
edlonists. As to the delays which were 
alleged to have taken place in the changes 
in the political constitution of the Cape, 
the Government, and more especially Earl 
Grey, were exceedingly desirous to expe- 
dite the establishment of representative 
institutions at the Cape. The delays arose 
from those very parties whom the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Adderley) ap- 
peared to have taken under his special pro- 
tection; from those who claimed to be the 
foremost advocates of self-government, but 
who had used all their tactics in endea- 
vouring to throw obstacles in the way of 
the accomplishment of that which they 
professed to be so desirots of seeing ac- 
complished. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND said, he 
greatly regretted that the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Adderley) had not brought 
forward the Motion upon this subject to 
which the hon. Member (Mr. F. Peel) re- 
ferred. After what had been said by the 
hon. Member, he felt it his duty to do a 
simple act of justice toward Sir Harry 
Smith. If the noble Lord (Earl Grey) 
had pleased to censure him for having pur- 
stied a line of policy contrary to the in- 
structions which he had received, it was 
for the noble Earl to do so, and to recall 
him from the Government, if he pleased. 
But when the noble Earl presumed to cen- 
sure the military operations of Sir Harry 
Smith—[ Cries of “ No, no!’’]—the noble 
Earl did censure his military operations, 
as would be seen from that despatch. Yet, 
what were Sir Harry Smith’s qualifications 
and experience? what was his education, 
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that the noble Earl should so find fault 
with his military conduct? When he (Mr. 
H. Drummond) saw in opposition to that 
the express answer of the Duke of Wek 
lington, who was eotmpetent to j of 
these matters, who was not an 

man in Downing-street-—when he saw the 
Duke of Wellington censuring that de. 
spatch, and giving his testimony, which was 
worth something, to the mili character 
of Sir Hatry Smith, he (Mt. Dramm 
said this despatch was a shame. He 
never _ a vote for a factious Motion in 
that House. He had often voted for the 
Government when he thought they were 
indefensible, because he thought the Mo. 
tion made was not so much upon the merit 
of the case, a8 an attempt to overthrow a 
Government. But when he recollected 
having thus reluctantly voted during the 
whole of that dirty Ceylon business, he 
could not help thinking that if Sir Harty 
Smith had ever been, like Lord Torrin 
ton, a Lord of the Bedchamber, or a fe 
tion of a Cabinet Minister, that despatch 
never would have been written. And what 
was more uhmanly still, the despatch was 
thrown down upon the table of the House 
before they had time to hear any answer 
to the chatge, in order that the character 
of Sir Harry Smith might be blackened 
prior to any debate upon the merits of the 
case. It was a very dirty job. 

Mr. HUME said, this question of the 
Cape was not one that could be settled in 
Downing-street. The only mode by which 
it could be settled was on the spot, b 
those who would, if they were allowed, 
manage their own affairs. If the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. F. Peel) could defend Barl 
Grey in this matter, he believed he was 
the only man in England who could. In 
the House, and out of the House, he had 
heard but one universal expression of ¢on- 
demnation of Earl Grey’s despatch to Sir 
Harry Smith. He trusted that Govern- 
ment would speedily give to the colonists 
at the Cape a free Government, and en- 
trust them with the responsibility of mana- 
ging their own affairs. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL: Bir, I feel that 
I cannot avoid saying a few words after the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Surrey (Mr. H. Drommond). 
I will therefore take upon myself to say & 
few words with reference to that matter. 
My opinion is, that Earl Grey was ¥ 
reluctant to recall Sir Harry Smith, al- 
though he had been for some time ¢on- 
vineed, and I had been at ohe tithe of 
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inion, that it was a matter of doubt 
whether Sir Harry Smith did not take too 
sanguine a view of his own.operations, and 
whether he was not misled by his own too 
favourable anticipations. owever, the 
Government was anxious that Sir Harry 
Smith should have an opportunity of bring- 
ing that war to aclose. At length, how- 
ever, the information which reached us 
from the Cape was to the effect that there 
was no reason to expect the speedy ter- 
mination of the war which Sir Harry Smith 
in his despatches evidently latterly antici- 
pated. It was then that Earl Grey pro- 
to the Cabinet that Sir Harry Smith 
should be recalled, and the Cabinet unani- 
mously agreed in that opinion. My belief 
is, that Earl Grey came with pain to that 
decision; and I am quite sure that no want 
of uprightness or of generosity, no wish to 
throw any blame — others which he 
ought to incur himself, is rightly to be at- 
tributed to Earl Grey. That is not a part 
of the character of my noble Friend. Then 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. Drummond) 
said, repeating an insinuation which I have 
heard, but which I should not have ex- 
ted from him, that if Sir Harry Smith 

ad been, like Lord Torrington, a relation 
of a Cabinet Minister, such a despatch 
would not have been written. Sir, there 
is no doubt that Lord Torrington is a dis- 
tant relative of mine. But he does not 
owe to that relationship the appointment 
to the Governorship of Ceylon. I had 
mentioned to Earl Grey three or four per- 
sons whom I thought qualified to hold that 
important appointment. Earl Grey pro- 
posed the appointment to each of those 
persons in succession, and it so happened 
that each declined it. Earl Grey then in- 
formed me that he had received a sugges- 
tion—I know not now from whom—that 
Lord Torrington would be a fit person to 
conduct the Government of Ceylon. I 
gave my acquiescence in that recommen- 
dation, which had not originated with me. 
My own opinion, however, is, so far from 
Lord Torrington being treated with any 
favour, Lord Torrington underwent an un- 
fair and unjust trial, and that it was partly 
on account of that misfortune of being re- 
lated to me that unmerited blame was at- 
tached to him, and repeated faults were 
attributed to him. Lord Torrington’s 
vernorship was successful. Whatever 
ifficulties he had to,encounter—whatever 
disturbances had taken place—he had sup- 
pearese and when he left the Colony he 
it in a better state than he found it. 


Lord John Russell 
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The investigation which took place before 
a Committee of this House produced, by 
inquiry and by cross-examination, a private 
correspondence that had taken place, and 
on that ground he was recalled. My belief 
is, that never was a man subjected to such 
an ordeal as Lord Torrington was, and 
that, so far from deserving censure for his 
general administration, he deserved the 
praise that was given to him by Earl Grey. 
Unfortunately that private correspondence 
showed that he had not preserved harmony 
amongst his subordinates in Ceylon. But 
when the hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. Drum- 
mond) imputes to the Government and to 
Earl Grey that he showed favour to one 
man because he was related to his collea- 
gue, and passed censure on another because 
he was not so related, he does a gross in- 
justice both to Lord Torrington and to 
Earl Grey. 

Mr. HINDLEY said, he regretted that 
the hon. Member for Leominster (Mr. F. 
Peel) had not taken that opportunity of 
justifying the vast accession of terri- 
tory which Earl Grey approved, because 
the present was not a party Motion. He 
(Mr. Hindley) thought that the policy of 
Lord Glenelg was the right policy, and that 
it would have been much better if we had 
eonfined ourselves within the boundary of 
the Great Fish River. If that had been 
done, we should not now have the Govern- 
ment asking for votes like the present. 
He was sure that the sooner we returned 
to the policy of Lord Glenelg, the better 
would it be both for this couniry and for 
the colony of the Cape. 

Vote agreed to. House resumed. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS 
BILL. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. Clause 6 (Inquiry 
by the Commissioners). 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he had to propose 
an Amendment limiting the retrospective 
operation of the Clause. His object was, 
not to leave the Commissioners an unli- 
mited discretion to go back to as many 
antecedent elections as they might think 
proper, but to restrict their powers of in- 
quiry to the last ten years, or to the last 
three elections. 

Amendment proposed, in p. 3, lines 19 
and 20, to leave out the words ‘‘ and for 
such period retrospectively as they think 
proper.” 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said, he did 
not think it would be wise to limit the 
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of the Commissioners in the man- 
ner proposed by the right hon. Gentleman. 
There might have been corrupt practices 
extensively prevalent at every general 
election for twelve, or twenty, or twenty- 
five years past, and he thought that they 
would afford most material matter for in- 


ar CHISHOLM ANSTEY opposed 
the Amendment, and said he must blame 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) for 
making so many concessions to hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. If there was to be an 
utility in the Bill, the Clause must be al- 
lowed to stand in its original shape; and if 
the proposed alterations were permitted, 
the country would consider the Bill a delu- 
sion and a sham, and would not believe 
there was any disposition to put a stop to 
corrupt practices at elections. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL thought, 
if the words stood as they were, they would 
give too large a discretion to the Commis- 
sioners, and that it was desirable to put 
some limit to the inquiry. It might be 
difficult to define what that limit should be, 
but he was rather disposed to take a cer- 
tain term of years, and to prevent the Com- 
missioners from going beyond it. He should 
suggest that the term of ten years, or three 
elections—either one or the other—should 
be taken, which would give sufficient space 
for full inquiry into the state of the bo- 
rough, more particularly when it was re- 
collected that this Commission was to be 
preceded by an inquiry before a Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, the St. Albans 
Bribery Bill had the words now proposed 
to be expunged in it when it left that 
House, and when it came down there again 
they had disappeared from the Clause, but 
the House had them reinserted. That 
was pretty conclusive as to what had been 
the feeling of that House against the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Amendment. 

Mr. REPTON said, he should support 
the Amendment, as being calculated to 
render the Bill a good working measure. 
The St. Albans Commissioners had had 
very large and unlimited powers confided 
to them, and they had gone into evidence 
regarding a great number of anterior elec- 
tions. He admitted that they had per- 
formed their duty with great fairness and 
ability; but he thought this Bill would be 
more efficient if some limit were laid down 
with respect to the powers of the Commis- 
sioners to be appointed under it. 

Mr. HUDSON thought that until the 
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leaders of both sides of the House declared 
publicly that henceforward they would 
— the patronage of the Government 
ithout favour or affection, and irrespective 
of political opinions, it was all nonsense, 
purely absurd, to pursue the poor 
voter for taking a bribe. When he sat on 
the other side of the House he never had 
any applications for places; but now that 
his party had come into office the — 
tions to him were very numerous, it being 
supposed that he had the disposal of all the 
patronage of the Government as far as his 
own borough was concerned. He believed 
the corruption at head-quarters was worse 
than that amongst the humbler orders. 

Sm ALEXANDER COCKBURN hoped 
the Committee would not consent to this 
Amendment, nor agree to anything that 
would abridge the powers of the Commis- 
sioners. If the Commissioners were to 
be invested with such large powers, they 
must, of course, select men for the office 
on whose discretion they could rely; and 
if they could rely upon them, it would be 
unwise to fetter them in their investigation. 
They were now on the eve of a general 
election, and each party was going to the 
country with confidence in the result of the 
<i If he might judge from the last 
election which had taken place—he alluded, 
of course, to the *saswre 8 of Monmouth— 
scenes of corruption, debauchery, and vio- 
lence would take place which would be a 
disgrace to us as a civilised community. 
He trusted, therefore, that this Bill would 
be made effective, so that boroughs which 
were guilty of corrupt practices might be 
punished, and on this ground he called on 
the Committee to resist the Amendment. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro 
to be left out, stand part of the Clause.”’ 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 116; 
Noes 99; Majority 17. 

Mr. MULLINGS proposed to add in 
line 42, after the word “election,” the 
following words :— 

** And whether or not all or any of such cor- 
rupt practices were committed or done by the 
fraud or contrivance, or at the instance, of any 
and what person or persons in particular, and for 
what object, or under what circumstances.” 


Sir ALEXANDER COCKBURN 
thought that the proposed Amendment 
was superfluous, as the object of the Bill 
was to punish corruption in the electors, 
and not in any other person; and at all 
events there was this conclusive objection 
against it, that the Commissioners would 
have nothing to do with disfranchising a 
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borough, which must be reserved for the 
action of Parliament. 

WALPOLE said, he concurred 
with his hon, and learned Friend in think- 
ing that if they appointed Commissioners, 
they must trust that they would report 
fairly what had taken place; and if fraud 
had taken place, and evidence of it was 

iven before them and reported to the 
ouse, they would not then disfranchise 
the borough. 

Mr. JOHN STUART said, that he 
could not help expressing his astonishment 
at the doctrine which had been propounded 
by his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Southampton (Sir A. Cockburn), 
It seemed that this Bill was only intended 
to punish the recipients of bribes, while 
those more oy poe who paid the 
money and tempted the poor voters were 
to go unpunished, He protested against 
this wretched hypocrisy, especially coming 
from the quarter whence it did, Did any 
one doubt that the dockyard boroughs were 
the most corrupt and the worst seats of 
bribery? And, therefore, when a Member 
for Southampton, of all persons in the 
world, was considering Oe he could 
punish those who accepted bribes, but not 
at all those who offered them, he (Mr. J. 
Stuart) said, that he was advocating a 
measure contrary to every principle of 
justice and fair dealing, and one in which 
he (Mr. J. Stuart) would take no part. 
The whole principle of the Bill seemed to 
him eminently calculated to defeat its pro- 
fessed object, and half the speeches that 
had been delivered upon it were founded 
on the most hypocritical pretences. 

Sm ALEXANDER COCKBURN said, 
that he would not bandy words of this de- 
scription with his hon. and learned Friend 
who had just resumed his seat; but he 
begged leave to tell him that when he 
charged him (Sir A. Cockburn) with hy- 
pocrisy he made a most unjust and un- 
founded charge. There was not, he so- 
lemnly protested, either in or out of that 
House, an individual who would do more 
than he would to put down this practice of 
bribery, not only in the bribed, but also in 
the bribers; but how could two objects be ac- 
complished in one and the same Act? This 
was a Bill to prevent the corruption of a 
constituency, and if it had taken place, to 
detect and expose it. He did not contend 
that if they had a Report from Commis- 
sioners pointing out that corrupt practices 
had existed in a certain borough, and who 
had been guilty of them, that they should 
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disfranchise the borough, and should not 
visit with punishment the bribers as well 
as the bribed. What he objected to was, 
that it was not the matter in hand to as- 
certain whether bribes were given 

lently;. that it was merely to deteet the 
corruption of the constituency; and if his 
hon. and learned Friend, having listened 
to him, had misunderstood him, or had 
thenghs proper to misinterpret him (he 
eared not which), he begged leave to tell 
him that no more unfounded charge was 
ever made than when he accused him (Sir 
A. Cockburn) of hypocrisy. 

Mz. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, that 
the hon, and learned Member for Newark 
(Mr. J. Stuart) appeared to have sv bad 
an opinion of the Government as to think 
that they would use dockyard influence at 
the next eleetion for corrupt pu , 
The hon. and learned Member for South- 
ampton did not, however, represent such a 
borough; and he (Mr. C. Anstey) hada 
better opinion of the Government than to 
snppose they would be guilty of that whole- 
sale bribery which the hon. and learned 
Member for Newark foresaw would take 
place at the coming election. 

Motion withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Mr. ADDERLEY moved to add the 
following Proviso :— 

“ Provided that nothing contained in this Act, 
or any other Act, shall be construed to bring 
within the meaning of corrupt practices the giv- 
ing reasonable refreshment to any voter who shall 
come from a distance of more ‘than two miles to 
the poll, if any such refreshment be given not 
later than three hours after the time at which the 
polling of that day ceases.” 

He thought that it would be a disastrous 
thing to go to a general election with the 
law in such a state as it was at present, 
that no one could stand a contest without 
breaking the laws and rendering his return 
liable to be voided. It had been recom- 
mended, he believed, by the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell), and certainly by Mr. 
Speaker, that treating should be recognised 
by law, and that tickets for refreshment 
should be given by the sheriff to the elec- 
tors who polled, the expense to be after- 
wards divided amongst the candidates as 
hustings expenses. He believed that it 
would be better to escape the difficulty by 
taking the votes of electors at their own 
houses; but so long as candidates had to 
invite their friends to their own houses— 
for he was afraid that candidates at elec- 
tions must eonsider the public-houses some- 
thing like their own—it was against the 
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feelings of Englishmen to invite their 
friends and not give them some refresh- 
ment. Several Chairmen of Election Com- 
mittees had recommended such a provision, 
and he believed that both the late Sir Ro- 
bert Peel and the noble Lord the Member 
for London had stated that the t 
Bill did not intend to embrace such cases 
as he had referred to, but 7 See 
agrinnt corrupt treating only. e@ giving 
of any refreshment had, however, been 
made a He had been told by emi- 
nent legal authorities that ‘‘ reasonable” 
was a 1 and legitimate word, and one 
that could be understood and construed by 


lawyers. 

‘oo JOHN RUSSELL said, that this 
Proviso hardly came within the scope of 
the Bill, the object of which was to provide 
for an effectual inquiry into corrupt prac- 
tices, but not to make any new law, or to 
define by law what was a corrupt practice, 
The two objects should, he thought, be 
ro perfectly distinct. The hon. Member 
(Mr. Adderley) could himself bring in a 
Bill on the subject, or he believed that an 
hon. Friend of his own intended to do so. 
There was much to be said in favour of such 
a Proviso; but at the same time great care 
must he taken in doing it. He thought, 
however, that it should be the subject of a 
distinct Bill. 

Mr. ADDERLEY begged to draw the 
attention of the noble Lord to the 56th 
Clause, in which treating was referred to. 
He thought, therefore, that it would not be 
inconsistent with the object of the Bill to 
add a Proviso, explaining what should be 
taken to be treating. 

Sim ALEXANDER COCKBURN said, 
that this Clause did not attempt to define 
either treating or bribery, but merely point- 
ed out how, taking the offences to be as 
they were at present defined by law, the 
fact of their haying been committed might 
be ascertained. 

Mr. ADDERLEY begged to ask whe- 
ther the proposed Bill, to which the noble 
Lord the Member for London had referred, 
would be brought in before the coming elec- 
tions ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that it 
was his hon. Friend the Member for Essex 
to whom he had referred; but the hon. 
Member for North Staffordshire (Mr. Ad- 
derley) could, if he wished, bring in a Bill 
on the subject. 

Mr. M. J. O'CONNELL, as one of the 
Chairmen of the Election Committees to 
whom the hon. Gentleman had referred as 
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being of th 
kind now proposed, recommended the hon. 
Gentleman not to press his Amendment at 
the present moment. - 

x. STUART WORTLEY quiteagreed 
with the hon. Gentleman in thinking that 
the subject was one of importance; but this 
was not the opportunity for introducing it. 
Besides the objections pointed out by his 
hon. and learned Fricnd the Member for 
Southampton (Sir A. Cockburn), and the 
noble Lord, he thought that, as this Bill 
was confined entirely to boroughs, the Pro- 
viso proposed by the hon. Member for North 
Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley) would not 
apply to counties where the grievance of 
which he complained existed. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, in deference to 
the general feeling of the Committee he 
would withdraw the Amendment; but he 
would do his best to introduce a Bill on the 
subject. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

House resumed. 

House adjourned at half after one o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 6, 1852. 
Minpres.] Pusuc Buirs.—1* Common Law 

Fees Regulation. 
2* Bishopric of Quebec. 
.—Patent Law Amendment (No. 2); 
utiny ; Marine Mutiny. 
3* Indemnity. 


TREATY WITH BELGIUM. 

In reply to a question from Lord Srax- 
LEY of ALDERLEY, 

The Eart of MALMESBURY said 
that the treaty to which the noble Lord 
alluded was first negotiated by Her Ma- 
jesty’s late Government. A difficulty 
arose respecting the interpretation of that 
part of the treaty which referred to the 
duty upon salt, but that difficulty was got 
over ; then came another difficulty as to 
the object of the negotiation—a difficulty 
which had arisen in the Belgian Cham- 
bers. The Belgian Chambers had al- 
tered the tariff on the articles mentioned 
in the treaty, from what the tariff on 
those articles was when that treaty was 
first entered into. The consequence was 
that the advantages which we expect- 
ed to acerue from a negotiation were 

uite neutralised, and the whole spirit of 

e treaty was altered. For those reasons 
the late Government delayed the ratifica- 





tion of the treaty, and in that state of 
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suspense Her Majesty’s present advisers 
found it upon mood into office. The 
present Government found it impossible 
to advise Her Majesty to ratify the 
treaty; but they took measures to have 
the tariffs placed on the same footing, 
both in the spirit and the letter, as they 
stood when those negotiations first com- 
menced. The Government, in effect, 
drew up the treaty upon exactly the same 
terms as Mr. Labouchere had originally 
presented it to Belgium. Whatever 
advantages the English Government then 
expected from the treaty, which had not 
yet been ratified, would be thus obtained. 
The treaty was now about to be ratified. 
He expected it would be ratified before the 
10th of this month ; and he believed that, 
both in the spirit and the letter, without 
giving any opinion as to the merits, its 
provisions generally would remain identical 
with that treaty which was first negotiated 
by Mr. Labouchere between the Belgian 
and British Governments. 


LOSS OF THE “BIRKENHEAD.” 

In reply to Lord Monteac.e, 

The Duxe of NORTHUMBERLAND 
said that, with respect to the alleged 
loss of the Birkenhead, he was sorry to 
say the Admiralty had not received a 
report, nor any other information on the 
subject. The Admiralty, seeing the tele- 
graphic message in the newspapers, sent a 
message by eleciric telegraph to Devon- 
port to the superintendent of the packet 
station, to know whether he had received 
any report of the accident, and if so why 
he, or the Admiral on the station, had not 
forwarded the news to the Admiralty, at 
least as soon as the newspapers had it. 
The Government, he repeated, had no 
further information than what was trans- 
mitted through the newspapers. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 

The Eart of DERBY: My Lords, I 
tise to move the adjournment of the 
House, and in making this Motion, I think 
it right to ask your Lordships to adjourn 
to the same day as the House of Com- 
mons, namely, Monday, the 19th instant. 
I know your Lordships do not generally 
adjourn to exactly the same day as the 
other House, but upon the present occasion 
I think it is desirable to fix the meeting of 

our Lordships upon the day on which the 

ouse of Commons assembles; for it will 
be necessary not only to the Mutiny 
Bill, but there is also another Bill fixed for 


The Earl of Malmesbury -. 
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Monday week, to which it is desirable the 
Royal Assent should be given as soon a8 


possible. 


THE INDIAN PRESS. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said: 
My Lords, I wish to take this opportunit 
of making one or two observations which 
refrained from making last night from a 
reluctance to detain your Lordships. Those 
observations arise out of the speech of my 
noble Friend opposite in reference to the 
war with Ava. My noble Friend at the 
head of the Government stated last night 
the intentions of the Governor General, in 
the military operations now going forward 
against the Burmese Government, and like- 
wise the substance of two communications 
made by the Governor General to that Go- 
vernment. I feel it necessary to state to 
your Lordships that those intentions of the 
Governor General with regard to those mi- 
litary operations, and the substance of both 
those communications to the Burmese Go- 
vernment, were published in the Indian 
newspapers a month ago. A fortnight, at 
least, before these military operations were 
commenced, their nature and their object, 
the points against which they were to be di- 
rected, and the intentions of the Govern- 
ment to withdraw the troops before the 
rainy reason commenced, must all be well 
known, through these Indian newspapers, to 
the Burmese Government. My Lords, this 
constant, inveterate vice in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of India, must be abso- 
lutely eradicated. It is essential te the 
credit of the Government, it is essential to 
the safety of the army, that complete se- 
erecy should be observed on all their move- 
ments. I knowall the difficulties that the 
several Governors General have had to con- 
tend with in preserving that necessary se- 
erecy. Your Lordships can hardly form a 
notion of the extent to which the secreey— 
even of State documents—of the intentions 
of the Indian Government is, I might almost 
say, universally betrayed. When I arrived 
at Madras, on my way to Calcutta, I saw 
in a Bombay newspaper one or two para- 
graphs respecting the war with China. These 
paragraphs, my Lords, I recognised as hav- 
ing proceeded from my own pen—as being 
a part of my own instructions for the con- 
duct of the war—instructions which were 
written by me, when at the Board of Con- 
trol. I sent for those instructions; and I 
found that those paragraphs in the Bombay 
newspapers stated not merely the sub- 
stance, but every word: nay, my Lords, 
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that one to which I now refer had been so 
evidently copied from the original docu- 
ment that a literal error which had erept 
into the original, was also in the copy in the 
Bombay newspaper. The original | had 
in my own hands. I will mention another 
circumstance. About a fortnight after my 
arrival in India I received a report from 
the General commanding Lower Sinde, who 
was then about to advance to Candahar. 
He stated, in the most minute details, the 
positions. in which he intended to place 
the troops in Sinde, and the strength of 
every detachment which was to occupy 
those positions severally. The whole of 
that important document giving this im- 
portant information was conveyed to the 
enemy, for it was published in a Bombay 
newspaper three days before it was re- 
ceived in Calcutta. My Lords, no Govern- 
ment can possibly conduct the affairs of a 
great empire, especially in time of war, 
without incurring the greatest perils, if 
they are to be subjected to these betrayals 
of public confidence. I will mention an- 
other instance. About three months after 
my arrival in India, I thought it necessary 
to remain at Allahabad, at a great distance 
from the Commander-in-Chief, who was so 
much nearer to the army then in the field. I 
was not then so conversant as I afterwards 
became with military affairs, and I thought 
it expedient to give a discretionary power 
to the Commander-in-Chief to direct that 
the forces should remain at Jelalabad, or 
should retire, as he might think fit. My 
Lords, every particular of that order was, 
by means of private letters, known in the 
camp before the General could possibly 
give instructions for carrying out the mea- 
sures the Commander-in-Chief had directed 
him to adopt. After that, my Lords, I de- 
termined that the knowledge of no military 
movements whatever should leave my own 
breast until the time of execution had ar- 
rived; and from that hour no man in India 
but my own private secretary and my two 
aides-de-camp knew of the directions given 
or the contents of my letters; and by that 
secrecy so preserved, various military ope- 
ration were conducted to a successful issue, 
and with a small loss of men. Through 
this want of secrecy, my Lords, although 
the object in view may be effected, it is fre- 
quently effected with a greater sacrifice of 
human life. Now, in the present case, 
the Governor General of India, being at 
Caleutta, cannot take the measures which 
I took, being then in the field at a dis- 
tance from the Council. All the orders of 
the Government in Calcutta must be known 
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to all the Members of the Council, and to 
their Secretaries. I do most earnestly re- 
commend to my noble Friend at the head 
of the Governmeyt, by the next mail which 
sails to India, to call the attention of the 
Governor General in Council to this scan- 
dalous betrayal of public confidence, and 
to tell him, that any measures which may 
be necessary to extirpate this evil, and to 
preserve the necessary secrecy as to the 
measures of the Indian Government, will 
receive the full and cordial support of the 
Government at home, even though it should 
involve the instant removal of any man, 
whatever his rank, who holds office under 
the Government of India. 

The Eart of DERBY need scarcely as- 
sure his noble Friend that he thought this 
subject one of deep and vital importance, 
and that he concurred in every word which 
his noble Friend had uttered regarding the 
impossibility of conducting the affairs, and 
especially the military affairs, of a Govern- 
ment, if all or any of its measures were 
made known to the enemy almost as soon 
as they were decided on. He would com- 
municate on this subject with his noble 
Friend who was at the head of this depart- 
ment, and he had no doubt that proper in- 
structions would be sent out by him by the 
next mail. 

The Motion for adjournment agreed to. 

House adjourned to Monday, the 19th 
instant. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 6, 1852. 


SEIZURE OF PUBLICATIONS IN 
BELGIUM. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
wished to ask his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a question 
with respect to what he (Mr. M. Milnes) 
believed to have been an illegal seizure of 
the property of a British subject by the 
Belgian police. It appeared that about 
1001. worth of books, the property of a 
gentleman of the name of Jeff, had been 
seized, while on board of a British steamer, 
by the police in Belgium, under the false 
pretence that the package had contained 
pees of a seditious character against the 

rench Government. The package did, 
he believed, contain some pamphlets which 
the Belgian Government declared to be 
illegal; but a prosecution subsequently in- 
stituted against the author and publisher 
of those works had resulted in an acquittal. 
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Under these circumstances, he wished to 
ask his right hon. Friend whether afiy 
ndence had taken place between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Bel- 
an Government upon that subject; and 
whether Her Majesty’s Government were 
willing to press for the restitution of that 
Lay gr} which had been illegally detained, 
and for some compensation to Mr. Jeff 
for the injury he had sustained by that 
detention ? 
The CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, Her Majesty’s Government 
has been informed of the cireumstances to 
which the hon. Gentleman refers; but I 
think he has scarcely in the remarks he 
has made, accurately conveyed the facts. 
It is true there was a seizure by the 
Belgian authorities of a case of books 
belonging to Mr. Jeff, an English subject, 
I believe, in consequence of a communica- 
tion between the Belgian police and the 
commander of the Soho steam packet, in 
which the case was; but it is not correct 
to say that the seizure took place on board 
a British ship, though, had it been so, the 
ship being in the Belgian waters it would 
not have affected the case. But it appears 
the case of books was landed after the 
communication had taken place between 
the police and the commander of the Soho, 
and, on being opened by the authorities, 
was found to contain a large number of 
copies of political works—I believe there 
were 500 copies of a pamphlet which was 
known to be contraband—a pamphlet en- 
titled, I think, Za Vérité des Evenemens 
du mois de Decembre, 500 of the Moniteur 
Frangais, 500 of the Bulletin Frangais, 
and several copies of a work complained 
of as being edited and directed against 
the French Government, under the false 
title of Le Belgie Commercial. These 
were ali seized under an old Belgian law 
of the time of King William, and in the 
exercise of the powers possessed by the 
Belgian Government under that law. Since 
the seizure took place, the Bulletin Fran- 
ac has, it appears, been prosecuted be- 
ore the Belgian tribunals, and the editor 
has been acquitted. In consequence of 
that acquittal, the question naturally arises 
whether the Belgian Government were en- 
titled, under the law I have referred to, to 
seize the copies of that newspaper. That 
question is one of law between Mr. Jeff 
and the Belgian tribunals; and if he finds 
he cannot have that relief which is open 
to any Belgian subject under similar cir- 
cumstances at the hands of those tribunals, 
it will then become the duty of the British 
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Government to see that justice is done 
British subject. But now; as far as 
know, there is legal relief open to 
and util he has attempted to obtain re- 
dress by that means, it is not = to us to 
make any —— to the Belgian Go- 
vernment. The question of com on 
must, of course, entirely depend on the 
previous circumstances. 


$s 
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THE LOSS OF THE “ BIRKENHEAD.” 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he wished to 
ask the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether the Board of Ad- 
miralty had received any information with 
respect to the loss of the Birkenhead 
steamer, and whether the hon. Gentleman 
could inform the Hotisé what lad been 
the number of souls oft board that steamer, 
and when she had left England? He also 
wished to know whether the hon. Gentle- 
man would communicate to the House the 
latest intelligence which had been received 
at the a with respeet to the Me- 
gera and the Hydra? 

Mr. STAFFORD said, that at half- 
past ten o’clock that morning the Admi- 
ralty had received—not by any official 
communication, but through the electrie 
telegraph—information of that distressin 
event. They had immediately forward 
@ telegraphic commuiication to Admiral 
Sit John Ommaniey, at Plymouth, desir- 
ing him to report to them any cireum- 
stances of the case which might have 
reached him. No atiswer had since been 
received from Sir John Ommanney; and 
at half-past two o’elock a further comniu- 
nication had been despatched to him asking 
for an explanation of that delay. Until 
an answer to that communication had been 
received, it would be premature for him 
(Mr. Stafford) to pronounce any opinion 
upon the cause of that delay. He had 
waited at the Admiralty until half-past 
four o’clock, and up to that period no 
official commutication had been received 
there upon that subject. The number of 
souls on board the Birkenhead had been 
upwards of 600. With respect to the 
other two vessels to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had alluded, he had to state that 
the Hydra had sailed from Devonport on 
the 10th of February, that she had been 
heard from at Madeira on the 20th of 
February, and from Sierra Leone of the 
2nd of March. The M had sailed 
from Devonport on the 7th of January, 
had left Madeira on the 27th of January; 
after having had somé delay there, and 
had been in communication with the Bos- 
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oo in lat. 28°13 N., dnd} — 
45 on the 29th of January. That was 
all the information he could give to the 
hon. Member upon those subjects. 


BRAZIL AND THE RIVER PLATE. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he had 
given notice to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that he 
would that night put a question to him re- 
specting the relations between the English 
Government and the Government of the 
Brazils, and also in reference to the free 
navigation of the River Plate. He was 
precluded from making any statement on 
this subject, because there was no question 
before the House. He had wished to take 
the opportunity afforded by the Motion for 
the adjournment of the House, to make his 
question intelligible by entering into some re- 
marks; but as that question had been dis- 
posed of, he would comply with the rules 
of the House, and confine himself simply 
to the question. He wished to know from 
the Government whether they intended to 
take any steps to place the relations be- 
tween this country and Brazil on a more 
satisfactory footing than they had been for 
some time past; and he also wished to know 
whether they contemplated, as the result 
of the joint action of France and England 
in reference to the River Plate, the free 
nrvigation of that river, and its being open- 
ed to the trade of Europe. He put the 
question in connexion with Brazilian rela- 
| tions, because friendly relations with Bra- 
)ail would appear to be almost an indispen- 
( sable preliminary to the free navigation of 
the River Plate. 

The CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUER wished to express his regret that 
any misapprehension had occurred respect- 
ing the notice of Motion for the adjoutn- 
ment of the Hotse. He must say on be- 
half of his hon. Friend the Secretary to 
the Treasury, that he believed his hon. 
Friend was strictly in order, and that in 
taking the step which he did, he was in- 
fluenced solely by a nervous anxiety to 
secure their holidays. If any hon. Gen- 
tleman wished to make any observations, 
no advantage would be then taken by the 
Government of the fact of the Motion for 
the adjournment being passed. They were 

re to listen to any discussions on 
their conduct, and would reply to them in 
the best manner that they could: With 
regard to the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down, he could only say that 
he had not at all conveyed to him (the Chan- 
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eellor of the Exchequer) the idea that he 

was going to make @ statement on the in- 

teresting and im t question which he 

had brought under the notice of the House. 

On the contrary, what he intended to do 

never appeared in the notice paper. He 

did, in the courtesy of conversation, inform 

him most distinctly that he was to 
address to him a question, and, of course, 

he must be prepared to reply to that ques- 

tion when it was put; and if the right hon. 

Gentleman had told him that on that day 
he should bring before the House the whole 

question of Brazil and the River Plate, of 
course this unfortunate misconception could 
not have arisen. However, to reply to the 
tight hon. Gentleman’s question, he must 
inform the House that not twenty-four 
hours had elapsed after the news of the 
fall of General Rosas arrived, when a com-, 
munication was made to the French Go- 
vernment in order that steps might mutu- 

ally be taken by England and France to 
seeure those great results in which the 

commercial world was so greatly interest- 
ed. On the 16th of this month, he hoped 
the Chevalier St. George and Sir Charles 

Hotham would proceed to the River Plate 
as envoys of their respective countries, in 
two vessels of war, and they would touch 
at Rio. They were not to make a formal 
visit to the Court of Brazil, but a visit of 
friendly communication and explanation. 

Her Majesty’s Government had the t 
confidence in the individual whom they had 

entrusted with the fulfilment of the duties 

which would devdlve on our envoy. Sir 

Charles Hotham was acquainted both with 

the language of the country and with the 

people against whom he was going; and 

the Government hoped that through his 

energy, intelligence, and experience they 

would be enabled to obtain that free navi- 

gation of the River Plate which this coun- 

try and all the countries of Europe so anx- 

iously desired. It was not the object either 

of France or of England to obtain particular 

privileges or advantages—they would ne- 

gotiate together to secure for all countries 

the same advantages; and the Government 

trusted that they would be able to secure 

those advantages with the cordial ¢o- 

operation and good will of the Court of 

Brazil. 

Viscount PALMERSTON wished to 
ask his right hon. Friend whether it was 
not by an inadvertence that he had eo 
of the free navigation of the River Plate, 
which was an or arm of the sea; 
whether he did not mean the rivers Pa- 
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rana and Uruguay, and the internal com- 
munication generally ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he meant 
the whole of the navigation connected 
with the River Plate. He thought the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had not quite answered his 
question. What he wished to know was, 
whether the Government intended to take 
any steps to place our relations with Brazil 
on a more friendly footing than they had 
been for some years past? Most angry 
correspondence had passed between the 
Brazilian and the English Governments, 
and he wished to know whether the Go- 
vernment were about to take steps to 

lace us in more friendly relations with 
razil ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
quer thought, that in stating that Her 
Majesty’s envoy was’ about to touch at 
Rio, and to enter into friendly communi- 
cations with the Court of Brazil, he had 
given a sufficient answer to the question. 

Subject dropped. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL begged to ask 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer if he would now state the course in 
which he proposed to proceed with public 
business after the Easter recess ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that on Monday, the 19th 
inst., the right hon. President of the Board 
of Control would move the appointment of 
a Select Committee on Indian Affairs. On 
the 23rd, according to the wish of the 
House, the Militia Bill would be proceeded 
with. He would then propose that, with 
the exception of questions of great urgency, 
such as the financial statement, or ques- 
tions of that description, they should pro- 
ceed with the Militia Bill and with the 
Estimates. [An Hon. Memszr: The Mis- 
cellaneous Estimates?] Yes, the Miscel- 
laneous Estimates. He anticipated that 
the discussion on Indian affairs would 
occupy some time; but he would place 
such other business on the paper for the 
19th as would not require a very full at- 
tendance of Members. 


BALLAST HEAVERS (PORT OF LONDON). 

Mr. G. THOMPSON said, that, in 
moving for leave to bring in a Bill for 
establishing an office for the benefit of the 
ballast heavers of the port of London, 
he was not asking the sete to do any- 
thing novel or unprecedented. The case 
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of the ballast heavers was almost identical 
with that of the coalwhippers, for whom 
the House had legislated es more than 
one b gagaon The evils which he de- 
si to remedy were vei t. The 
ballast heavers, 400 in te eg a at 
present no freedom of action. They could 
not obtain work unless they connected 
themselves with a particular public-house, 
and, after their work was over, they were 
obliged to spend a large portion of their 
earnings callie the roof of the man who 
had the power to employ them, or of keep- 
ing them destitute of employment. What 
he asked for was, to have their case dealt 
with by this House in the same manner as 
that of the coalwhippers had been. By 
this Bill he pro that there should be 
established a Hogistration Office for bal- 
last heavers; that every man who chose 
should be at liberty, on the payment of a 
very small fee, or no fee at all, to enter 
his name; that the names should be taken 
in rotation; that the masters should offer 
their own price for the ballast heaving; 
that the men should have the option of ac- 
cepting or refusing the price; and that in 
the event of the men refusing it, the 
master should have a right to go wherever 
else he pleased for labourers. The Bill 
contained no other provisions than those 
which were in the Coalwhippers’ Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER said that, as the mat- 
ter was one relating to trade, it was ne- 
cessary for the hon. Member first to move 
that the House should go into Committee. 

Mr. G. THOMPSON then moved that 
the House do go into Committee. 

Resolved— 

“That this House will immediately resolve 
itself into a Committee, to consider the expedi- 
ency of establishing an Office for the benefit 
of the Ballast Heavers of the Port of London.” 

Mr. HENLEY said, he did not rise to 
offer any opposition to the first step being 
taken in reference to this matter. All the 
statements made by the hon. Member with 
regard to the unfortunate position of these 
men, were perfectly well founded. It could 
not be doubted that various parties made a 
considerable profit by letting out the la- 
bour of the ballast heavers. While he 
admitted that grievance to its full extent, 
he must not conceal from the House the 
fact that this Bill would create another 
monopoly. It was nothing better than a 
monopoly to compel the employers of la- 
bour to go to a certain place to procure it, 
and if unable to procure it there, to wait 
a certain period before attempting to pro- 
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cure it elsewhere. It was not very long 
since several cases of a very unpleasant 
nature had been heard before the poli 
magistrates of the city arising out of simi- 
lar provisions contained in the Coalwhip- 
pers’ Act. The class of persons now 
about to be legislated for was not very 
numerous—not more than 500 in number; 
but he felt a strong conviction that the 
powers intended to be created for their 
advantage by this Bill, would tend to 

ter evils than those which it was de- 
sired to abolish. While assenting to the 
introduction of the Bill, he could not pro- 
mise his support on the other stages. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he quite 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade, that 
that House ought to look with great jea- 
lousy and caution at measures of this de- 
scription, which were undoubtedly founded, 
in many respects, on a dangerous princi- 
ple. At the same time he could not but 
recollect the working of a measure which 
bore a strong analogy to the present, 
namely, that relating to the a 
He had been originally strongly opposed 
to that Bill, of which he feared that the 
consequences would sooner or later show 
themselves; but he must confess that the 
working of that Bill had convinced him 
that the good in a great degree prepon- 
derated over the evil. Besides, it ought 
rather to be considered in the light of a 
pores measure than as a Bill of Trade. 

e thought that the ballast heavers had 
established a primd facie case as strong 
as that of the coalwhippers, and that 
they were more oppressed by the truck 
system than the coalwhippers had been; 
but he had already expressed to them his 
opinion that Parliament would never pass 
a Bill of this nature without a previous 
inquiry being made by a Select Commit- 
tee. An inquiry of this nature might 
still be made during the present Session 
of Parliament. 

Mr. HUME said, that this was a large 
and important question, and that the 
House ought to consider whether the pre- 
sent was not the time for inquiry into the 
whole of the laws and customs relating to 
the port of London. Ballast had been 
prenenters as a monopoly to the Trinity- 

ouse by an Act of Henry VIII., and the 
profit annually received from this source 
was between 4,0001. and 5,0001. He 
would suggest that a Committee should be 
appointed to inquire into the manner in 
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which the port of London was carried on, 
with the view of relieving the colliers, 
which were at present almost the only 
vessels that took in ballast, from these 
charges. He hoped there would be a 
Committee to inquire into the mode in 
which ships were ballasted in the River 
Thames; for if that were done he was 
sure the result would be to afford to the 
whole shipping interest of the port of Lon- 
don a relief that was now much wanted, 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he 
knew the case of the ballast heavers to be 
one that required a strict inquiry by that 
House. Their case was simply this—the 
men were in the hands of twenty-nine 
middlemen, twenty-seven of whom were 
keepers of public-houses; and the conse- 
quence was that the men could never get 
any employment unless they agreed to 
take their victuals, their beer, and their 
spirits, from the shops of these middlemen. 

e could not conceive a grosser case, or 
one more demanding an inquiry than that; 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Henley) would take up the question, 
for he was sure it would be the means of 
improving the morality and the content- 
ment of a humble but industrious class. 
He hoped, therefore, that the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. G. Thompson) would not proceed 
with his Bill at present, but that he would 
accede to the suggestion that had been 
made to have a Select Committee to in- 
vestigate the subject. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, he was glad the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade had not opposed the in- 
troduction of this Bill. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would also consider the propriety 
of establishing a labour registry office for 
the benefit of the working classes of this 
country generally. Let the House not be 
alarmed—he was not proposing workshops 
to be placed under the surveillance of the 
Government. He knew that would be 
monstrous, and opposed to common sense, 
and would be highly injurious to the work- 
ing classes themselves. But what he meant 
was, that means might be provided by 
which those who had labour to sell might 
have an opportunity of disposing of it to 
better advantage than they now could do. 
The vendors of corn, coal, cotton, or any 
other article, had all the means of acquir- 
ing the best information as to when and 
where they could find the best market for 
their commodities; but the r man out 
of employment could not afford to travel, 
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and could not learn where the best matket 
was for his commodity, his labour. Now, 
the machitiety of 4 registry that would 
supply this desideratum already existed in 
the Unions, Union-offices, and the offices 
for the registration of births, deaths, and 
marri seattered throughout the coun- 
try. Now, instead of an office mierely for 
ballast heavers, if the Goverment would 
establish an office connected with all the 
districts and Unions of the country, whence 
information might be furnished to a central 
office in the metropolis as to where la- 
bourers could be had, and where employ- 
ment could be obtained, so that the opera- 
tive and the capitalist might be brought 
together—if the Government would adopt 
that course, he believed they would be con- 
ferring enormous and indescribable benefit 
upon the working classes, and at a cost 
perfectly insignificant com with the 
advantages it would afford. He did not 
expect this suggestion to be embodied in 
the present Bill, but he threw it out in the 
hope that the Government would give it a 
favourable consideration. 

Mr. MACGREGOR said, he did not 
think that any Bill like the present could 
meet the necessities of the case of the 
ballast heavers, unless a further inquiry 
was instituted previous to its introduction 
to that House. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY believed 
it might be perfectly practicable to organise 
a system of registry for labourers some- 
what in the manner pointed out by the 
hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. Wakley), 
and he thought it would afford great and 
permanent advantages to the working 
classes, at a cost hardly worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Sm WILLIAM CLAY said, that not- 
withstanding all the care that had been be- 
stowed on the Coalwhippers’ Bill, there had 
been very considerable difficulties attending 
its working; still it had been clearly estab- 
lished before the Committee which con- 
sidered that measure, that it had secured 
great benefits to the working classes, and 
had raised their character in general esti- 
mation. He thought, therefore, that a 
similar Bill might be passed with advan- 
tage for the protection of the ballast- 
heavers; and as the hon. Gentleman had 
taken the trouble of preparing this Bill, 
he hoped the House would allow it to ob- 
tain a second readifg, and then send it 
before a Select Committee. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was anx- 


Mr. Wakely 
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ious to say a few words; both as to the 
course which the Hotise ought to take with 
crops to the present Motion, and likéwise 
with regard to that other atid kindred 
measure which had beet alluded to in the 
course of that discussion—he meant the 
Coalwhippers’ Bill. He was glad to ste 
hon. Gentlemen, representing all shades 
of opinion on the general qiiestion of free 
trade, approaching the considetation of 
this subject, in a calm and dispassionate 
spirit, and fairly disposed to allow that a 
choice had to be made between the diffi- 
culties on the one hand, and those oti tlie 
other; and he thought that, to whichever 
alternative hon. Gentlemen on eithet side 
might incline, there was no inclination 
shown to underrate the objections or the 
arguments which might be urged in de- 
fence of 4 contrary opinion to their own. 
There was great difficulty, no doubt, in 
any course that the House might take in 
this case. When he himself proposed a 
Bill to establish a register office for the 
voalwhippers, he was not at all insensible 
to the objections raiséd by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) to the passin 
of such a measure; and he always regard- 
éd them as being of a most serious and 
formidable character. At the sainé tite 
he was convinced from the evidence which 
came before him, that a large class of men 
were sunk and absorbed in the deepest 
degradation, and that it was within the 
power of Parliament, although at the ex- | 
pense of some economical inconvenience, | 
to apply an effectual remedy to 'so0 enor- 
mous an evil. He did not, therefore, hesi- 
tate, nor did the House hesitate, perfedtly 
alive as they were to those evils and ob- 
emg to allow the measure to pass itito_ 
aw. When that Act was passed, he had | 
the strongest conviction that its good 
working would not depend upon the wis- 
dom of the precautions or restraints con- 
tained in the Act itself, but upon the pru- 
dent, wise, and considerate conduct of the 
men themselves who were the subjects of 
the Act. He had ventured always to hold/ 
that language to the men; and if that Act 
had succeeded up to the present moment, 
he was bound to say that the credit of that 
success was not due to the framers of that 
Act, but to the class for whose benefit it’ 
was passed. In consequence of the gerie- 
rally admirable and exemplary conduct of 
the men, and the temperate and judicious 
use they had made of an Act investing 
them with such powers as he must confess 
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had been placed in their hands, the mea- 
sire had on the one hand com ly ef- 
fected its moral and social objects, and he 
believed on the other hand it had given 
general contentment—certainly it had not 
caused any wide-spread dissatisfaction— 
among the mercantile classes of the port 
of London immediately connected with the 
coal trade. And he confessed it was with 
much grief and some apprehension that 
he had lately read in the publie journals 
that not only had difficulties arisen with 
respect to the interpretation of the Act, 
but that there had also been something in 
the nature of strike on the part of the 
coalwhippers, and an attempt to extort 


“higher wages than the state of the market 


would justify by means of creating a pat- 
tial monopoly; or at least by imposing a 
restraint upon the trade contrary to the 
Act. As he had always entertained hopes 
of the success of the Act, through the 
good conduct of the men, so he also thought 
it fair to say that, if they sought to make 
an undue use of the Act, he feared not 
that they would secure a permanent rise 
of wages by means of their Act, but that 
the whole trade would combine to offer 
such a resistance to it that it must give 
way under the restraint of such an utiwise 
and injudicious exercise of those powers; 
and that House would be called upon to 
repeal such an Act, and would be coti- 
strained, however reluctantly, to respond 
to that call. While he stated that by way 
of a warning to the men, he ventured to 


_ Say that his belief was that that time had 
| not arrived—that there was no call upon 


the House for the repeal of the measure it 
had so beneficially passed; and if the men 
persevered in the moderate conduet which, 
on the whole, they had persevered in in an 
eminent degree, they would be maintained 
by that House in the improved social con- 
dition in which the Act, under the blessing 
of Providence, had been the means of 
placing them. When he acknowledged 
that, he thought the House ought to exer- 
cise great caution in enlarging this cate- 
gory of exceptions; because if they pro- 

éd to multiply exceptions to the ordi- 
nary course trade, except upon the 
broadest of grounds, there would be no end 
to the demands that would be made for 
their interposition; and however seductive 
in some respects the path they might be 
called on to enter, he was quite satisfied, 
if this kind of interposition became a fre- 
quent practice on the part of Parliament, 
or if it were adopted, except in the gravest 
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and most extréine cases, that they Would 
end by ¢reating evils at léast fat thote ex- 
tensive than any they would remedy. Now, 
admitting that; and adverting to the fact 
that this Bill Was not i on the 
authority of the Executivé Governient, 
which of course inust be a higher au- 
thority than any individual Member who 
ew & tieasure dealing with the so- 

condition of the people, he thought 
it = reasonable that the Bill should 
go before a Select Committee. And how 
came the practical question — whether 
the Select Comimittee should comé first, 


and the Bill afterwards, or the Bill first, © 


and the Select Committee afterwards. 
Now, he thought this was a case which 
ought not to be met with delay; they 
ought either to do something promptly 
in this matter, or to make up their 

to do nothing. It would be tio merey at 


\\ 


+ 


all to the men, to be holding out to them | 


delusive hopes of passing the Bill this Ses- 
sion, and then to have to postpone its pass- 
ing till the next Session. Time, therefore, 
was of the utmost importance in such a 
case. Well, then, would they gain time 
by taking the Bill first, or the Seleét Com: 
mittee? He thought the hon. Member 
(Mr. G. Thompson) would gain time, if, in 
lieu of the Motion he had made, he re- 
quested leave to make a Motion for a Se- 
lect Committee on this subject; otherwise 
thé House would be asked to consent to 
the principle, not on their knowledge and 
cognisance of the facts, but upon trtist, and 
in all probability there would be a very fors 
midable opposition to the second reading, 
which would most likely be avoided if they 
had a Select Committee. If they had an 
inquity before a Select Committee, and it 
were conducted as he had not the slightest 
doubt it would be, not for prolonging the 
éase, but to arrive at a speedy isstie, that 
inquiry of a Committee, the hon. Gentle: 
man might depend upon it, would be of 
very great use to him in determining the 
provisions of the Bill. And it was far 


more importatit to have the recoininenda- | 


tions of a Committee, and a Bill drawn 

in conformity with them, than for the B 
to be read a second time, and then, perhaps, 
have the Report of the Committee varying 
in essential particulars from the Bill. For 
these reasons—of a practical nature—and 
for the sake of the object which they must 
have at heart, namely, to bring the matter 


to a speedy issue, he would recommend the ‘ 
hon. Gentleman to withdraw his Bill, and | 
to submit a Motion for a Select Committee to | 
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inquire how the business of ballast heavi 
is conducted in the port of London, pit 
report to the House the mode in which that 
subject might be dealt with. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he should 
support the original Motion, and could see 
no objection to the Bill being read a second 
time, and then sent to a Committee. The 
labour of ballast heaving was of the very 
lowest class, and there could be no fear 
of a monopoly among the men, because 
there was so much competition for the 
work, 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he could 
not agree with the advice which the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) had given 
to the hon. Gentleman who was in charge 
of this Bill. The measure involved no new 

rinciple; and as the Government had given 
its sanction to the introduction of the Bill, 
and was willing to give its assent to the 
second reading, on the understanding that 
it should be referred to a Select Committee, 
where there no doubt would be a critical 
and searching inquiry, he hoped the hon. 
Member would persevere in his Motion for 
leave to bring in the Bill, and fix the second 
reading for as early a day as possible. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. G. THOMPSON moved a Resolu- 
tion to the effect that Leave be given to 
introduce the Bill. 

Mr. HUME said, he could not agree to 
the narrow object of the hon. Member’s 
Resolution. He would prefer to have the 
whole question of ballast heaving investi- 

ted by a Select Committee. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE hoped the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. G. 
Thompson) would not follow the advice of 
the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume). 
The entire subject of ballast heaving was 
a@ most complicated question, and there 
could be Tittle hope of bringing it to a 
speedy solution. 

Mr. GLADSTONE trusted the Resolu- 
tion would be allowed to pass as it stood. 
When he made the suggestion he had done 
to the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
he had done so in the belief that the Go- 
vernment might not readily accede to the 
second reading. That was his impression 
from the speech of the right hon. President 
of the Board of Trade; but the noble Lord 
the Member for Colchester (Lord J. Man- 
ners) declared that the Government were 

repared to assent to the second reading. 
e (Mr. Gladstone) did not think the House 
ought to proceed to the second reading 
of Bills of this nature until the Executive 
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Government took them up on their own re- 
spe. When he had proposed the 

oalwhippers’ Bill, he did so on the re- 
sponsibility of the Executive, and although 
he went into Committee on the Bill, it was 
not a Committee to take evidence. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that not having 
seen the Bill itself, he could not pledge 
himself to its particular provisions. He, 
however, thought the inquiry before a Se- 
lect Committee would not be a long one. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the Com- 
mittee was placed in a difficulty by the 
dissimilar statements of two Members of 
the Government. He understood the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Manners) to agree to the 
second reading; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr, Henley), with great prudence, he 
thought, said he would not be able to sup- 
port the second reading until he saw the 
provisions of the Bill. He (Mr. Labou- 
chere) concurred with the remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), as to 
the policy of measures of this nature being 
introduced by an individual Member of the 
House. Before the Committee was called 
upon to assent to a Motion based on an 
exceptional principle, he considered there 
ought to be an inquiry. At the same time, 
if the Members of the Government said 
they would support the Bill, he should ac- 
quiesce in the Motion. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that when his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade, said that he could not consent to 
the second reading of this Bill, the pro- 
posal that it should be referred to a Select 
Committee had not been made. As his 
noble Friend (Lord J. Manners) had stated, 
the Government were prepared to accede 
to the introduction of the Bill, provided it 
was afterwards referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. G. THOMPSON said, that if the 
Committee would assent to the introduction 
of the Bill, he would, early after the holi- 
days, and before the second reading of the 
Bill, move the appointment of a Select 
Committee, whose Report, he hoped, might 
be presented to the House before the se- 
cond reading of the Bill, as he thought it 
would not be necessary for them to sit long 
or to take much evidence. 


Resolved — 


“That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, that leave be given to bring in a Bill for 
establishing an Office for the Benefit of the Bal. 
last Heavers of the Port of London.” 
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COUNTY COURTS FURTHER EXTENSION 
BILL. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL would 
suggest to the hon. Member (Capt. Fitzroy) 
who had charge of this Bill the propriety 
of only going into Committee upon it pro 
formd. Two-thirds of the Bill related to 
the appointment of the County Courts 
Judges as Masters of the Court of Chan- 
cery, to the powers with which they were 
to be invested, and to the provisions for 
carrying out their jurisdiction. Now, it 
was perfectly well known the Commission- 
ers who had sat upon the Court of Chan- 
cery had reported in favour of reforming 
that Court by abolishing the Masters alto- 
gether; and as a Bill founded on that Re- 
port was to be introduced, it would be 
better to postpone the consideration of the 
measure now before the Committee. 

Sm ALEXANDER COCKBURN said, 
that he should quite concur in the sugges- 
tion of the hon. and learned Attorney Ge- 
neral if they had any definite expectation 
of the Chancery Reform Bill coming be- 
fore Parliament, and being passed during 
the present Session; and he would there- 
fore take the liberty of asking his hon. and 
learned Friend what prospect there was of 
obtaining that great desideratum, a reform 
in the Court of Chancery during the pre- 
sent Session? If there was any chance 
of the Chancery Reform Bill being intro- 
duced immediately after the holidays, he 
thought it would be better to postpone the 
present Bill, the machinery of which must 
necessarily be altered if the Chancery Re- 
form Bill were passed. But if that Bill 
were not likely to be passed during the pre- 
sent Session, he hoped that his hon. Friend 
(Capt. Fitzroy) who had charge of the pre- 
sent Bill, would not consent to postpone it. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that he could not give a very distinct 
answer to the question of his hon. and 
learned Friend under the peculiar cireum- 
stances in which the Government were 
placed. But he had no doubt whatever 
that if an opportunity were afforded to 
them, they would be able to introduce the 
Bill for the reform of the Court of Chan- 
cery during the present Session. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, the curious point 
in the whole matter was, that both Bills 
had originated, or were to originate, in the 
House of Lords. Now, although the two 
Bills no doubt had originated with different 
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parties, still the Members of the Govern- 
ment had probably been consulted upon the 
present Bill, and he a it was rather 
extraordinary that after ing it to 
through the House of Lords, and to pro- 
ceed in that House up to the present stage, 
they should then o it. 

Caprain FITZROY said, that the cir- 
cumstances under which he had brought in 
the Bill, would, he thought, justify him in 
refusing to accede to the suggestion of the 
hon. and learned Attorney General. The 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had, upon the second reading of the Bill, 
distinctly stated that the Government did 
not mean to oppose it; and now the hon. 
and learned Attorney General coolly pro- 
posed that it should be postponed for some 
indefinite period, on the contingeney that 
some day or other it might please the Go- 
vernment, if their term of office were pro- 
longed, to introduce a Chancery Reform 
Bill. That seemed to him one of the most 
monstrous propositions that could be made 
to the House. It was the general opinion 
out of doors that the Chancery Reform 
Bill, upon which the Government plumed 
themselves, was brought forward to enable 
the Government to stop private measures 
for the reform of the law, that they might 
be able to say, ‘‘ We have large measures 
in contemplation—by no means interfere 
with us.’’ This Bill had gone throu 
both Houses last Session, and had only 
been lost eventually in the House of Lords 
on account of the late period of the Ses- 
sion at which it went back to that House. 
Two or three clauses which were in the 
Bill when originally introduced in the 
House of Lords last year, but which were 
omitted in its progress through Parliament, 
had indeed been again inadvertently in- 
serted, but he intended to propose their 
omission. He thought that by pressing 
this Bill he should be doing his duty, by 
earrying ont a real Chancery reform, and 
if before it was passed the other Chan- 
cery Reform Bill was introduced, and its 
propositions were found to be antagonistic 
to those of the present Bill, it would then 
be time enough to withdraw it. The pur- 
poses of its proposers would then be ob- 
tained, for he had always stated that, al- 
though there were no doubt some advan- 
tages attendant on a system of local courts, 
yet that he should prefer a thorough re- 
form in the Superior Courts. Unless he 
heard some better reasons for delay than 
had yet been given, he should persist in 
going on with the Bill. 
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Ms. JOHN STUART said, he con- 
curred with the hon. Member for Fins 
(Mr. Wakley) in thinking that the Bill 
eame before them in @ singular way, 
he thought it seemed more extraordi 
than ever, after the statement of the hon. 
Member for Lewes (Captain Fitzroy), for 
it seemed that it was intended that. the 
Bill should be materially altered in Com- 
mittee. It appeared from the Votes of 
the House of Lords that a Bill called 
the County Courts Further Extension 
Bill No. 2, had been introdueed into that 
House on the previous evening, or on 
Friday evening; and as the Government 
intended to introduce a Bill, founded upon 
the Report of the Chancery Reform Com- 
missioners, to abolish the very jurisdiction 
whieh the Bill before the Committee pro- 
posed to confer, he thought that it would 
surely be reasonable to allow these two 
Bills to overtake the present measure, so 
that they might consider them together. 
He did not see for what useful oe ag they 
could sit there as a legislative body if they 
acted in the way in which it was now pro- 
posed, and proceeded with this Bill. From 
a sense of the respect due to the position 
of their own proceedings before the public, 
let the Committee proceed calmly and de- 
liberately first to consider whether the 
jurisdiction of these Courts should be ex- 
tended, and, if so, how that extension 
should be carried out. 

Sim GEORGE STRICKLAND hoped 
that the hon. Member for Lewes (Captain 
Fitzroy) would not be persuaded to post- 
pone the consideration of the Bill, It was 
asked, why proceed with this Bill when a 
reform in the Court of Chancery is pro- 
mised? But he had the most distinct re- 
collection that for the last forty or fifty 
years a reform in the Court of Chancery 
had been solemnly promised either by the 
Government of the day or by private Mem- 
bers of that House, and yet not a single 
step had yet been taken to accomplish that 
most desirable object. This, which would 
be a very useful one, was an attempt to 
get that done by the County Court Judges 
which the Masters in Chancery now pro- 
fessed, but did not do. If a suit now got 
into the Masters’ offices it stayed there for 
years, without the Masters doing anything, 
all that was done being that the Master’s 
clerk signed hour warrants, putting off the 
business from one time to another till the 
unfortunate suitor was worn out. The 
Bill gave these Judges power to inquire 

whish never could 


into matters of account 
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be done in the Masters’ offiees, but which 


bury | there was some hope might be done in a 


rational manner by 9 vivd voce examina- 


and|tion. By the proposed Chane 


Bill founded on the Report of the G 
Reform Commissioners, the Masters’ offi- 
ces would only be abolished in name, for 
the same work which their clerks had been 
in the habit of doing would in future be 
done by a clerk to the Lord Chancellor, 
He believed that that Bill would only sub- 
stitute another set of unintelligible techni- 
ealities for those which existed at present, 
which constituted a total denial of jus- 
tice, and which the country wished to see 
entirely swept away. As, however, there 
was no chance of getting such a reform in 
the Court of Chancery as he thought was 
desirable, he hoped the hon. Member would 
press this Bill, which would effect a real 
reform as far as it went. 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
that this Bill was a fac-simile of that which 
had last year passed both Houses of the 
Legislature, and it was not, therefore, ne- 
cessary to discuss the question whether the 
County Courts should be extended, as the 
hon. and learned Member for Newark (Mr. 
J. Stuart) had proposed. That question 
had already been discussed and decided, 
and he hoped, therefore, that the Commit- 
tee would allow this measure to proceed. 

Mr. MULLINGS said, the Bill, in its 
present form, was a complete mass of con- 
fusion. First came some clauses about 
Chancery, then some about County Courts, 
and then it jumped back again iato Chan- 
cery. It would be practically useless to 
proceed with the Bill at present. It gave 
power to the Lord Chancellor and Lords 
Justices to frame certain rules; and this 
was the foundation of the measure. But 
if the Lord Chancellor and Lords Justices 
thought the measure not capable of being 
worked, by reason of a contemplated gene- 
ral measure of Chancery reform, of course 
they would not make these rules. He re- 
commended that the Bill be reprinted with 
the Amendments. 

Sm ALEXANDER COCKBURN said, 
he concurred in the course which had just 
been suggested by the hon. Member for 
Cirencester (Mr. Mullings). It seemed 
clear that there was now, or would be 
shortly, before the House of Lords a Bill 
for the complete alteration of the present 
system of the Court of Chancery, and for 
the abolition of the Masters’ offices. Now 
as this Bill proceeded on the principle of 
referring to the County Courts all work 
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done by the Masters in Chanepry, it was 
clear that if the Parliament adopted the 
proposals of the Cha Reform Com- 
missioners, it would be lutely neces- 


sary, if this Bill passed, to alter its machi- | b 


nery in order to adapt it to that of the 
larger measure. He thought it would, 
therefore, be expedient to allow the Chair- 
man to report progress, and to keep this 
Bill in reserye, ready to pass it (having re- 
printed it with such verbal amendments as 
were necessary) if Parliament did not adopt 
the Bill for the reform of the Court of 
Chancery. If that Bill should be adopted, 
then his hon. Friend the Member for Lewes 
(Captain Fitzroy) would pass so much of 
the present measure as still remained ne- 
eessary, striking out so much as the other 
Bill superseded, 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, that the 
Bill for the reform of the Court of Chan- 
cery had not yet been introduced, and as 
they did not even know whether it was the 
intention of the Government to introduce 
it, and press it through all its stages in the 
present Session, he thought it was very 
unreasonable to propose that this Bill 
should be delayed until the other Bill 
eame down from the House of Lords. He 
would therefore recommend the hon, Mem- 
ber for Lewes to adopt the suggestion of 
the hon, Member for Cirencester (Mr. Mul- 
lings), but by no means to hang up this 
Bill in order to wait for the other. 

Captain FITZROY said, that he would 
accede to the suggestion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr, Mullings), that the 
Chairman should report progress, for the 
purpose of reprinting the Bill; but he 
should certainly fix a day for proceeding 
with the Committee, unless sufficient rea- 
son could be shown for any further post- 
ponement. He thought that if the objec- 
tion of the hon. and learned Attorney Ge- 
neral was good for anything, it was fatal 
to the principle of the Bill, and might just 
as well have been urged against the second 
reading. 

House resumed; Bill reported; to be 
printed as amended. 


SUITORS IN CHANCERY RELIEF BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
this measure was called the Suitors in 
Chancery Relief Bill, but he did not think 
the suitors in Chancery would get much 
relief by it. However, as the Bill was 
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before the Committee, he would try to 
make something out of it. It was sup- 
pos that a number of persons who had 
id by fees should in future be paid 
i They should take care that 
ey gave salaries of a specific amount, and 
that they did not give salaries ealeulated 
on an average amount of fees for three 
years, of which they knew nothing. If 
they did not use p caution, the same 
thing might occur as had formerly occurred 
in the case of the Six Clerks. He proposed 
as an Amendment to the clause on this 
subject, that those parties should be paid 
by salaries according to an amount to be 
fixed in a schedule annexed to the Act. 

Ms. MULLINGS said, he agreed in the 
principle that had been suggested by his 
hon. Friend; but he must go further than 
that. He knew the complaints that were 
made with respeet to the payments that 
were made to certain individuals who had 
been officers of the Court of Chancery (Six 
Clerks), some of whom were receivi 
7,000]. a year; and it might be d 
desirable if in the present case the names 
of the parties could be inserted, with the 
salaries affixed to each of them. 

Notice taken that forty Members were 
not present, Committee counted; and forty 
Members not being present, Mr. Rpene 
resumed the Chair; House counted; and 
forty Members not being present, 

The House was adjourned at a quarter 
pony Eight o'clock, till Monday 19th 

pril. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, April 19, 1852, 


Mixvres.] Pusric Buts.—1* Master in Chan- 
eery Abolition. 
Reported.—Bishoprick of Quebec. 
3° Mutiny ; Marine Mutiny. 


MASTER IN CHANCERY ABOLITION 
BILL. 


The LORD CHANCELLOR: I rise, 
my Lords, to lay on the table of the House 
a Bill to abolish the Office of Master in 
Ordinary of the High Court of Chancery, 
and to make Provision for the more speedy 
and efficient Despatch of Business in the 
said Court. My Lords, after the state- 
ment which I made on a former occasion, 
it will not be necessary for me to detain 
your Lordships at any length in stating 
what are the provisions of the present Bill. 
They have been very anxiously considered; 
and J have had the great advantage of con- 
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sulting with the four Judges in Equity, the 
Master of the Rolls, and the three Vice- 
Chancellors, in preparing it: these are the 
— by whom its provisions will be 
worked, and upon whose exertions it will 
mainly depend whether the plan will be 
successful or not. I am sure it must be a 
ie satisfaction to your Lordships to 
w that it would be quite impossible to 
find four persons more learned, more able, 
and more willing to grapple with the diffi- 
culties which they will have to encounter; 
and with such assistance, I hope to put 
this new scheme completely and well be- 
fore the public. There are now nine Mas- 
ters in Chancery—one office being vacant. 
The Bill proposes, in order to bring the 
new scheme into execution as quickly as 
may be, but still with a careful view to 
the public interest, and as the commence- 
ment of its operation, which is fixed for 
the first day of Michaelmas term, this 
ear, to abolish the office of four of the 
asters. It is proposed that the four 
senior Masters shall then be released from 
the duties of their office, leaving five Mas- 
ters to the duties which will still’ devolve 
upon them. These duties will be, winding 
up all matters which shall then be before 
them, and such other matters as, until the 
new scheme shall be in perfect operation, 
the Lord Chancellor may think proper to 
devolve onthem. They will also have, from 
the moment that the Bill passes, powers 
which they never before possessed. It has 
always been a complaint, and a very just 
complaint—and the reason why the Mas- 
ters have themselves been visited with the 
consequences of the delays which have 
taken place in their offices—that they have 
no power to compel suitors to proceed with 
the matters which had been brought before 
them. However anxious they might be to 
wind up a matter, they were utterly power- 
less to compel parties who were not dili- 
gent to proceed. I propose to supply by 
this Bill the want of that power; and at 
once to invest the Masters, subject to an 
appeal to the Court, with power to compel 
the parties who have matters depending in 
the Masters’ Offices to go in and to wind 
them up, and thus entirely to discharge 
the Court from any further interference 
with them. I believe this will be found to 
be a very considerable step towards reme- 
dying the delays and abuses of which so 
much complaint hag been made. I am 
disposed to give the same power to the 
Court of Chancery itself—that is, in fu- 
ture, to compel parties before the Court to 


The Lord Chancellor 
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proceed with their cases, and not to permit 
them to wait from year to year, and for 
years. I have tried already the efficacy of 
such a system when I presided in the Court 
of Chancery in Ireland, by orders which I 
had power to make, and by which I com- 
oops gee who had — standing over 
of twenty, thirty, or even forty years, to 
bring them on within a given time; and I 
have the satisfaction of knowing that be- 
fore I left that country every single old 
case was finally disposed of. Under the 
existing system in this country, the Court 
of Chancery is stigmatised as creating de- 
lays which it cannot prevent, and which it 
is most anxious to avoid. I have already 
stated that the present scheme at once dis- 
misses the four senior Masters. I have 
taken great care in framing the Bill, that 
there shall be no favouritism in the dis- 
missal of the Masters. They are to be dis- 
missed according to their seniority, and in 
accordance with what is considered the gen- 
eral opinion, they are to have the whole of 
their salaries when so dismissed. The re- 
maining five Masters will continue to carry 
on the business of the Court under the new 
powers proposed to be given, until all mat- 
ters in their offices are wound up. The new 
scheme, as your Lordships are aware, is 
this: That the four Judges in Equity, 
namely, the Master of the Rolls, and the 
three Vice-Chancellors, shall have under 
them each a chief clerk, and each chief 
clerk a second clerk under him. They are 
to carry on in chambers the whole of the 
business of their respective Couris hitherto 
transacted by the Masters. There are to 
be no references to any other officer not 
attached to them. There are to be no Re- 
ferences to the Master, which create great 
expense. There are to be no Reports from 
the Master, which also create great ex- 
pense. There are to be no States of Facts, 
which necessarily create great expense. 
All these matters of form are to be entirely 
abolished, and the Judge himself, with the 
assistance of his chief clerk and his second 
clerk, is to transact in chambers so much 
of the business before him as may not be 
roper to be heard by himself in public. 
The effect will be, that the Judge will go 
to chambers at whatever hour he may 
think necessary, or for the whole day, if he 
thinks it expedient, and he will there con- 
fer with his own officer, and consider with 
him the different points on which it may 
be necessary to make inquiry. If it is 
necessary that there should be a report to 


proceed upon (sometimes that must hap- 
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), the Judge will have the -power to 

w it up in his own chambers, or to send 
for his registrar, who would do so; and 
thus there would be a constat on which 
the Judge might afterwards proceed. This 
Bill also defines the powers, without re- 
stricting them, which the Judges are to have 
in chambers, and those which are to be 
exercised by them in Court. I must say 
it has always appeared to me, if any new 
scheme of this kind is to have a fair c % 
you must condescend to work it out your- 
selves, and see how it is likely to work 
under the separate clauses which have been 
a and not merely to issue General 
Orders for regulating the details of pro- 
cedure—a course which I do not think the 
proper means to bring any such new scheme 
to a fair test. When the Judge gets into 
his chambers, the chief clerk and the clerk 
under him will give him their assistance. 
I have thought it right that each Judge 
should have the appointment of his own 
chief clerk, so that he should have a person 
of whom he himself approved to conduct 
his business; and upon a like principle I 
have given the appointment of the second 
clerk to the chief clerk. In that way, I 
hope there will be a strong feeling amongst 
the parties, which will enable them to ex- 
ecute the duties imposed on them in a 
manner satisfactory to themselves and the 
public. It will, of course, be necessary, 
when the Bill comes into operation, that 
there should be some place provided where 
the four Judges can have, without delay, 
the benefit of the assistance of their clerks. 
I am most anxious that the measure should 
not be delayed until such places can be erect- 
ed; and I therefore propose that the Master 
of the Rolls shall accommodate his chief 
clerk and the other clerk at the Rolls 
Office, and that the three Vice-Chancellors 
shall each have a set of commodious cham- 
bers furnished for them in Lincoln’s Inn, in 
which they can carry on their business 
until the country makes further provision 
forthem. Ultimately, the Masters’ Offices 
will be altogether relieved from their pre- 
sent uses; and as the building which they 
now occupy belongs to the Crown, I pro+ 
pose that, with the consent of the Crown, 
that property shall be sold, and the money 
which will be produced, I believe, will be 
sufficient for the erection of commodious 
Courts for the three Vice-Chancellors, with 
rooms annexed in which their officers can 
be accommodated. I make a great point 
of this. I am most anxious that the new 
clerks shall not find their way to South- 
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Buildings. I feel satisfied that’ at 
such a distance from the Judges, and from 
old associations, and from the class of per- 
sons they will be likely to meet there, 

will act as if they were Masters and not 
clerks; and I am afraid that the scheme 
would never answer. I am, therefore, 
anxious to find other and more convenient 
means for the temporary accommodation of 
these Judges and their officers. It would 
be idle to go into further details, after the 
statement which I made on a former oc- 
casion. But I may as well state that, as 
the law now stands, there is no power in 
ease one of the Vice-Chancellors should 
cease to occupy his office—there is no 
power in the Crown to appoint a new Vice- 
Chancellor. I propose that, by this Bill, 
there should be a power given to the Crown, 
if it thinks fit, to appoint a successor from 
time to time to any Vice-Chancellor vaca- 
ting his office, for 1 am of opinion that the 
plan I now propose cannot be worked out 
with less than the present judicial staff of 
the Court of Chancery; but I hope the 
scheme will be enabled to work without 
the appointment of other and additional 
Judges. Nothing can work better than 

the Court is now working with the two 
Lords Justices—one of whom (Lord Cran- 
worth) sits near me, with the Master of 
the Rolls, and the three Viee-Chancellors. 

I must, therefore, confess that I should 
be very sorry to see any addition made 

to the number of the Judges. I am ready 

to admit that there may be this inconve- 

nience in the new scheme: When at Com- 
mon Law one of the five Judges of each 
Court leaves to attend at chambers, there 

is still a full Court remaining; but in the 

Court of Chancery, when a single Judge 

breaks off his sitting, either in the middle 

of the day or for the whole day, as it may 

be found necessary, his Court will be 
wholly closed, and during the time that he 

is sitting at chambers, the public business 

of his Court cannot be carried on. This 

inconvenience may be experienced at first; 

but I hope that the facility, the cheapness, 

the speed, and the ease to the suitor and 

to the Judge with which the business will 

be carried on, will more than compensate 

for this disadvantage. Whilst on the sub- 

ject of the reform of the Court of Chan- 

cery, I must say a word with respect to 

the manner in which independent measures 

of law reform are constantly brought for- 

ward by noble and learned Lords who take 

an interest in the subject. I regret that my 
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noble and learned Friend (Lord Brougham), 
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and learned Friend has introduced in the 
present Session a Bill for the extension of 
the jurisdiction of the County Courts; and 
that Bill I found nearly ready to leave this 
House when I took my seat here. I had 
no time to look into it, and the Bill passed 
and went to the other House, where it now 
is, I am now perfectly convinced that it 
will interfere with the regulations contained 
in the present Bill; and I believe that it 
will be impossible to pass that Bill without 
seeing how far it would square and dove- 
tail with the provisions of this Bill. As 
there is no man in the country more anx- 
ious than my noble and and learned Friend 
now absent that this Bill for the abolition 
of the Masters’ Offices should pass, he will, 
I am sure, be the first to agree that the 
Bill I have referred to should wait until 
this Bill has been passed, until it can be 
seen, how much of that Bill can be with 
propriety passed, so as to be an assistance 
and not an hindrance or obstacle in the 
way of the working of this Bill. This 
measure relates wholly to the abolition of 
the Masters’ Offices, and the commission 
of their duties, to the Judges of the 
Ceurt of Chancery; but there is still a 
very important portion of the Report of 
the Commissioners to be carried into ex- 
ecution—that which relates to procedure 
and practice of the Court of Chancery— 
that practice, I mean, which is the very 
essence of all procedure. The recom- 
mendations of that part of their Report 
will shorten and cheapen proceedings in 
Chancery. A Bill to carry out those re- 
commendations is now in progress of pre- 
paration, and I hope in the course of about 
three weeks, with the assistance of my 
noble and learned Friend near me—(Lord 
Cranworth), and the other Judges of the 
Courts of Equity, which I know I shall 
have—that I shall be able to lay on the 
table of this House a measure which, with 
the Bill now before your Lordships, will 
earry into execution all the propositions 
which have been made by the Commis- 
sioners for the reform of the Court of Chan- 
eery. 1 will not detain your Lordships 
further by going through the clauses of the 
present measure in detail; but I am sure 
that you will agree with me that, as far as 
these legal measures go, no time has been 
lost in preparing them, and that as far as 
the general question of law reform extends, 
the assurance given by the noble Earl (the 
The Lord Chancellor 
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Karl of Derby) that no delay should be 
suffered to take ae in submitting to the 
consideration of Parliament those measures 
which he deemed to be of utility and publie 
interest, has not been lost sight of by Her 
Majesty’s Government; and, for the put 
pose of redeeming to some extent that as- 
os I ag oy have ~ rtu- 
ni ing this on the table 

Lovdships Tome: ae 

Lord CRANWORTH said, the ques- 
tion of remodelling the whole principle and 
practice of the Court of Chancery was of 
extreme importance, and it was impossible 
at the present moment to express any 
opinion on the measure intended to be in- 
troduced; but he was anxious not to lose 
the opportunity of expressing his entire 
concurrence in the mode in which his noble 
and learned Friend proposed to carry into 
effect the vedeaieneuliadlate of the Commiis- 
sioners as to the abolition of the Masters’ 
Offices. He believed the great abuses in 
the Masters’ Offices had arisen from the 
cireumstance of their being too much of 
an independent tribunal, and not under the 
immediate daily or weekly supervision of 
the heads of the Court; and from the 
statement of his noble and learned Friend, 
he understood it was the object of his Bill 
to correct that abuse, by giving an efficient 
control over those who were henceforth to 
exercise the duties which up to this time 
had been performed by the Masters. In 
stating that he considered the Masters’ 
Offices too much of an independent tri- 
bunal, he wished to speak with the most 
perfect respect of the gentlemen who had 
filled the office of Masters, many of whom 
were distinguished lawyers ; but it was in 
the nature of things that those who had 
been meant only as auxiliaries should have 
come to form what too much resembled in- 
dependent tribunals. He did not wish to 
see any increase in the number of Chan- 
eery Judges; for that increase would lead 
to an inconvenient multiplication, and 
perhaps even to a diversity of decisions. 
The way in which his noble and learned 
Friend proposed to abolish the offices of 
the Masters, was in his opinion the best that 
could be devised. 

Lorp CAMPBELL, having paid much 
consideration to the subject, conceived 
this Bill to be well worth the consideration 
of their Lordships; he therefore rejoiced 
that it had been brought in under such 
high auspices as those. of his noble and 
learned Friend on the woolsack. These 
Masters had drawn down upon the Court of 
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Chancery all the obloquy which now 

on it. Whatever assistance be 
given to the Lord Chancellor by the 

of the and the Vice-Chancellors, so 
surely as a Bill in Chenseny ipet 80. Se 
Master's Office did it sleep on 

year, or rather from generati 
tion. All attempts to reform these offices 
had hitherto been ineffectual ; and nothing 
remained but the course which had now 
been taken by his noble and learned 
Friend. He would not enter into the 
question of the fusion of law and equity 
whieh had lately been much discussed ; 
but he would lay down this poner 
one Court should decide a cause its 
beginning to its end, and that the suitors 
should not be sent from one court to ano- 
ther, almost at the caprice of the Judges. 
When an action had been commenced in a 
Court of Common Law, what could be the 
necessity of resorting to a Court of Equity ? 
Why should not the Court of Common 
Law do complete justice between the par- 
ties? He thought that the Courts of 
Common Law should be empowered to 
grant injunctions especially in cases of 
copyright, infringement of patents, and 
nuisances, when the case had once been 
established by the verdict of a jury. In 
a reeent case, tried at the Surrey Assizes, 
a verdiet was obtained against a Roman 
Catholic establishment for ringing bells. 
As soon as the verdict was obtained, the 


ing began again, and an ay 
suk alilieeliAe, be snatactac Hk ourt of 
Chancery to stop the nuisance. He (Lord 
Campbell) should have thought that the 
Court of Common Law, on the production 
of the judgment in such a case, should at 
ence have the power of granting an in- 
junction to prevent the repetition of such a 
nuisance, So, too, in cases where a copy- 
right was once established, the Courts of 
Common Law should have at once the 
power of issuing an injunction to prevent 
all future violation of it. He would 
merely add that he hoped that the present 
measure would be successful under the aus- 
pices of his noble and learned Friend. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
he would not enter into the large ques- 
tion which had just been opened by his 
noble and secead Friend the Lord Chief 
Justice. He would, however, take the 
liberty of stating that the second Bill 
which he pro to introduce for the im- 
provement of the proceedings in the 


Court of Chancery, would, in a great mes. | the 


sure, prevent the necessity of sending 
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cases from the Courts of Common to 
the Courts of Equity, He to in- 
troduce a clause for that purpose ; and if, 
for instance, in an action of ejeetment, the 
Common Law Judge should think that the 
estate was an equi one, in which case 
he could not decide it, then he proposed to 
paeedy that defect by giving ommon 
Law e the right to send a case to the 
Court of neg ask whether there was 
such an equitable estate as ought to be 
clothed with the legal estate. is would 
simply eost nothing, and would be done 
prmee Prase Ty As to the power of grant- 
ing a perpetual injunction, that was so 
we i gaged of equity, and so much 
affected in its use by surrounding eircum- 
stances, that he was Y fraid to say it would 
Pe practicable to transfer it to a Court of 

aw, 

Bill read 1°. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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EAST INDIA COMPANY’S CHARTER, 


Mr. HERRIES rose to ask the per- 
mission of the House to move for the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to in- 

uire into the operation of the Act 3 & 4 
illiam IV., ¢. 85, for effecting a new ar- 
rangement with the East India Company, 
and to provide for the better Government 
of Her Majesty’s Indian Territories. The 
House would observe that he had not 
stated that it was for the renewal of the 
Charter of the East India Company, be- 
cause, as was well known to all persons 
conversant with the policy pursued with 
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The subject was, no doubt, too familiar to 
all who now listened to ‘him to render it 
either profitable or becoming that he should 
do so; and on this occasion, when he must 
on another topic trespass for some little time 
upon the attention of the House, it would 
be out of place if he were to remind them 
of the origin and progress of our almost 
fabulous empire in India. He would there- 
fore briefly advert to the circumstances in 
which they now stood, and to the peculiar 
grounds on which he would venture to ask 
the House to consent to the Motion he 
was about to make. Among the many 
changes that had taken place in the posi- 
tion of the East India Company, and in 
its relations with respect to the Govern- 
ment of this country in the management 
of the affairs of India, it was well known 
that from 1784, when the then system of 
governing India was in point of fact es- 
tablished—for the existing system did not 
much differ from what was then intro- 
duced—there had been a general tendency 
towards the abolition of all the exclusive 
rights, privileges, and possessions of the 
East India Company as such. In 1793, 
when the charter was renewed in its full 
force, a small introduction was effected of 
a private trade, to be carried on, not in 
conjunction with, but under the immediate 
direction, and subject to the management, 
of the East India Company. This was 
only the commencement, and a very slight 
one, of a system which had since deve- 
loped itself into a complete exclusion of 
the Company from all commercial privi- 
leges. From that period till 1813 there 
was a very partial introduction of private 
trade. A very great alteration, however, 
took place in 1513, inasmuch as at that 
time the exclusive right of the East 
India Company to trade with the East 
Indies was entirely removed, and private 
traders were admitted to a full and complete 
competition with them in regard to the 
trade with India. At the same time, the 
exclusive right of trading with China was 
retained by the Company. Many useful 
regulations were then introduced. A most 
valuable inquiry was made by that House 
in 1812, antecedent to the passing of the 
Act of 1813, and no doubt information of 
& most important character was gained by 
means of that inquiry. This state of 
things continued to the year 1833, and 
brought him to the Act he was about to 
propose to subject to the inquiries of a 
Committee, to ascertain how far that Act, 
which might be more properly called an 
Mr. Herries 
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arrangement with the East India Com- 
y for the better administration of Her 
ajesty’s possessions in India, had worked 
satisfactorily. By that Act of 1833 the 
most material changes were effected. It 
converted the East India Company from 
being proprietors of the soil of the terri- 
tory of India—territory acquired under 
their government, but by the prowess, no 
doubt, and the skill of the military and 
naval armaments of Great Britain—into 
individuals having no further right or pro- 
perty in the territory so acquired, and, 
at the same time, not only divested them 
of their previously exclusive right of tra- 
ding with China, but positively inhibited 
them from trading at all; so that, from 
the passing of the Act, and so long as the 
Act should continue to be enforced, they 
ceased to be, not simply exclusive traders, 
but traders in any character whatever. 
All their possessions were made over to 
the Crown; their commercial assets were 
disposed of, their future power of ‘trade 
entirely annihilated, so long as the Act 
continued in force. The Act was passed 
for twenty years, that was to say, it was 
to last from 1834 to 1854. One of the 
conditions on the side of the East India 
Company in making this, he must cer- 
tainly call it immense sacrifice on their 
part, was, that their stock, then amount- 
ing to 6,000,0001., which they had lent to 
the public, should not be subject to re- 
demption before the. year 1874; that was 
to say, not until forty years after the 
passing of the Act. On the other hand 
it was enacted, that if during the continu- 
ance of those forty years the Government 
should at any time take from the Com- 
pany any of the privileges which it then 
conferred upon them, that was, of being 
the agents for the administration of the 
empire of india, the Company should have 
the right of requiring the redemption of 
that stock, by the payment on the part of 
the public of 2000. for every 1001. of 
stock so existing. This condition, it 
would be obvious to all who were ac- 
quainted with the present state of things, 
would not operate very onerously on the 
public; since, supposing Parliament were 
not to continue the existing administration 
of India in their hands, it was by no means 
likely that the redemption of the stock on 
such terms would be enforced by the Com- 
pany, inasmuch as they would not be atall 
disposed to take 2007. for the stock from 
the Government, when. its market value 


was from 601, to 701. above: 200i, The . 
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Company also retained, as part of the en- 
gagement, the entire patronage of the 
agents of the Indian administration ; this 
patronage had belonged to them from the 
very outset, and, in point of fact, the ter- 
ritory of the Indian empire belonging to 
them, it seemed in the natural course of 
things that they should possess also the ap- 
pointment of all the officers by whom the 
administration of that empire was to be 
conducted. He need not refer the House 
to the many discussions which had taken 
place on that subject, nor to the famous 
contests in that House, in which some of 
the greatest. men of modern times were 
engaged; he need not refer to these things 
in order to direct the attention of the 
House to the importance of this subject of 

This. patronage, by the Act 
of 1833, was entirely reserved to the East 
India Company on the footing on which it 
had existed prior to that Act; that was to 
say, the Company accordingly retained the 
appointment of all the officers for the ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs—the Gover- 
nor General and the Commander in Chief 
alone excepted ; and the Board of Diree- 
tors, equal’y with the Crown, further had 
the right of revoking, indiscriminately, all 
appointments to offices in India, not even 
excepting the Governor Generalship, though 
this office they could not confer without 
the consent of the Crown. Under this 
arrangement, the affairs of India had con- 
tinued to be administered from 1834 to 
the present time; and they would continue 
to be so administered until the year 1854, 
after which time it would be for that House 
and the other House of Parliament, and 
the Crown, to determine whether that 
same system should be continued, or whe- 
ther some other system deemed more fit- 
ting to the purpose should be adopted in 
place of it. He would now advert briefly 
to the grounds on which Her Majesty's 
Government had thought it fit at this time 
to submit the subject to the consideration 
of two Committees of the two Houses of 
Parliament. . The position in which they 
found themselves was this: In 1854, this 
Act was to expire, unless, meantime, pro- 
vision was made to the contrary. . There 
were, under such circumstances, one of 
three courses to be pursued by Parliament 
and by the Government of the country for 
the ‘time being... One was to suffer the 
Act to expire; another, to propose to Par- 
liament. the renewal of the Act without 
further inquiry; the third was to propose, 
as was now proposed, a Committee of In- 
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quiry, preliminary to the determination 
whether or not the Act of 1833 should be 
continued. Her Majesty’s late Govern- 
ment resolved to adopt the course -of sub- 
mitting the subject to Committees of both 
Houses of Parliament, and, after most 
mature reflection, Her Majesty’s present 
Government had also come to the judg- 
ment that such would be the course most 
becoming the importance of the subject, 
and also most befitting the respect which, 
on so great a subject, it was becoming in 
them to pay to the opinion of Parliament. 
He should observe, that on all. previous 
occasions, the changes contemplated were 
preceded by inquiries such as that he now 
proposed to institute; and on all such oc- 
casions infinite benefits and advantages 
had been derived. from those. inquiries, 
He need only refer to the voluminous re- 
ports, with the important information de- 
veloped by these inquiries, to satisfy any 
person of the infinite value of such inquiries 
when prosecuted by Committees of Parlia- 
ment. He did not apprehend that he 
should experience any difference of opinion 
in respect to the proposition he was about 
to make; but he should not discharge the 
duty imposed on him on the present occa- 
sion did he not seek the permission of the 
House briefly to advert to some of the 
circumstances which had marked, «in a 
peculiar degree, the period since the 
sing of the Act, the continuance of which 
was now to be made matter of considera- 
tion. In the twenty years, or nearly so, 
which had elapsed since the ing of 
that Act in 1833, it was Psa inquire 
what had been the effect, so far as could 
be judged from the most apparent cireum- 
stances, touching the welfare and progress 
of our Indian empire—what had been the 
effect of this mode of managing that em- 
ee between 1833 and the present time ? 
e knew no way by which he could give a 
clearer idea of the effect. of that mode of 
administration, than by sketching an out- 
line of the financial, commercial, and gen- 
eral progress of the country under it, that 
the | as might judge whether that ad- 
ministration had been conducted so as not , 
merely to fill the Exchequer of the empire, 
but at the same time, also, to effect such 
improvements in all other respects as were 
calculated to promote the well-being and 
prosperity of the people whose affairs had 
been thus administered. This explanation 
he would; with the permission of the House, 
give, and it rhea be briefly, for he felt 
that he could not, on his own aecount, 
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extend his address to any length. | series of years, and he found that in the 
He would, then, succinctly advert to some | first three years after 1834-5 there had 
of the most strikin points, to enable the| been a surplus; and that in the last four 
House to judge what had been | years of the period there had been an in. 
made under this management in the affairs | creasing deficiency, with the exe of 


of our Indian empire, and, what was of 

ual im , in the condition of Her 

ajesty’s East Indian subjects. The first 
subject to which he would request the at- 
tention of the House, and he would deal 
only generally with it, details being out of 
the question on this eccasion, inasmuch as 
it was with details that the Committee 
would have to deal—the first subject to 
which he would advert was the question of 
the increase or decrease, if there were any, 
but increase as it happened to be, in the 
Indian revenue, as compared at the pre- 
sent time with what it was at the period 
when the Act came into effect. Upon 
investigation into this point he had attain- 
ed this, in many respects, very satisfac- 
tory, in some other points to which he 
would advert, not so satisfactory, state- 
ment of Indian revenue in the period to 
which he referred. Without entering into 
details, which, as he had just said, were 
matters for the Committee, he would state, 
that in the year 1834-35, at the com- 
mencement of the period in question, the 
total revenue of India was 18,407,7731.; 
and since that year there had been, upon 
the whole number of years, a gradual in- 
crease in that revenue, as thus: —in 
1835-36, 19,294,8771.; in 1836-37, 
19,119,9027.; in 1841-42, 19,874,142; 
in 1842-43, 20,572,7861.; in 1843-44, 
21,423,2431.; in 1848-49, 23,342,5441.; 
in 1849-50, 25,160,5751.; and in 1850-51, 
(estimated), 24,579,282. If the House 
had followed him in these details, they 
would have observed that the difference in 
revenue between the first and the last of 
these two periods exhibited an increase in 
favour of the latter of no less than 
6,000,0002. sterling, and this in the space 
of less than twenty years. He was sorry 
to say, however, that the expenditure had 
also increased, and this ina proportion some- 
what greater; but, as he should show be- 
fore he sat down, this increase was not to 
be regarded wholly as a matter for dissa- 
tisfaction, but, in some material respects, 
rather as an element of t congratula- 
tion for the country. The charges, he 
found, me on increasing from 
18,602,2501. in 1834-5, to 25,257,991. 
in 1850-1, exhibiting a deficiency of 
678,7091. How then had this deficiency 
arisen? He had gone through the whole 
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the year before last, when there was 8 
small surplus of 354,1871. The’ question 
arising upon these figures was, how had 
these results happened? It was scarcely 
necessary to remind the House of the cir- 
cumstances by which the expenditure had 
thus somewhat exceeded the revenue; for 
the House could not but be acquainted 
with the expensive, onerous, difficult, and, 
in one case, disastrous, wars to which our 
Indian empire had been subjected through- 
out the whole period in question. The 
war—if the miserable undertaking could 
be so designated—the war of Affghanis- 
tan, cost no less af amount than 10 mil- 
lions sterling; there was then the war of ‘ 
Sinde, and the first and second wars of 
the Punjab; all these wars, according to 
the best accounts he could collect, had 
cost no less a sum, in the aggregate, than 
36 millions sterling. 36 millions, then, 
expended in war, accounted for the con- 
stantly recurring, and still, to a certain 
degree, existing deficiency in tue revenue 
of India. He had a right, however, in 
the argument, to look at the other side of 
the question; and, comparing the state of 
the Indian debt as it was at the commence- 
ment of the period, and as it was at the 
end of the period, he found, indeed, that 
the debt at the latter point of time was 
greater by 20 millions sterling than it was 
at the former; but then, on the other 
hand, 36 millions had been expended in 
the interval on wars alone. If, then, only 
20 millions of debt had been added, while 
there had been an extraordinary expendi- 
ture of 36 millions, it followed that the 
Indian revenue had been so far buoyant as 
to furnish 16 millions of this extraordinary 
expenditure. And this very fact, that 
towards the expenditure on wars, some of 
which a added greatly to the poston 
and to the security of our empire, 
the Indian revenue had’ contributed 16 
millions sterling, while there had been 
added to the Indian debt only 20 millions 
sterling, gave ample reason for the expec- 
tation that, under the better cireumstances 
that might be confidently anticipated, the 
Indian revenue would soon pay off its 
debt, and fulfil the most sanguine h 
that can reasonably be formed of it. e 
interest on the debt of India had in 

from 1,774,1531., in 1834-5, to 2,201,1050. 
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in 1850-51. It might be said that it was 
to extract a greater revenue from 
such a country by some new means, not, 
indeed, improving the country, but ex- 
hausting it after a while; and it was, for 
that matter, no uncommon thing to hear 
ns not well acquainted with the sub- 
ect and with the of India say that 
already there had been a great drain un- 
naturally made on its resourees. There 
could be no better mode of meeting such 
a statement than by drawing the attention 
of the House to the of the com- 
merce of the empire during the period 
under consideration. In that period he 
found that both imports and exports had 
doubled. In the year 1834-35 the imports 
were 6,154,1291. in value; in 1848-49 they 
had increased to 12,549,3071. With re- 
speet to exports he found that they stood 
at the conimencement of the period to 
which he had referred, 1834-35, at 
8,700,0002.; while at the close of the 
iod (1848-49), they amounted to 
¥8,000,0001. and some hundred thousands, 
being an increase of more than double. 
These, surely, were evidences of an im- 
proving state of the country, and exhibited 
an augmentation in the industry, in the 
production of articles of export, and of 
the wealth and well-being of the po 
tion in the consumption of articles of im- 
He would now refer to the progress 
of navigation; and here the accounts show 
a t progressive increase of tonnage 
even England and India, both inwards 
and outwards. In 1834-35 the tonnage 
inwards, taking the whole of India, was 
108,870; and in 1849-50 it had augment- 
ed to 252,153. The tonnage outwards 
from India, in the first period, was 83,776, 
and in the last-named year 280,897, thus 
showing a great augmentation in the ac- 
tivity of commerce. While adverting to 
the wars and to the outlay of 36,000,0000. 
occasioned by them, it was also right to 
consider the effect of those wars in the 
addition of territory and population obtain- 
ed by them. He found het in the course 
of these last twenty years there had been 
added to our Indian possessions no less 
than 165,000 square miles of territory, and 
about 9,000,000 of population. But, it 
was not merely in the augmentation of our 
Indian ions that a great favour- 
able di ce was to be found between 
the condition of India at the present mo- 
ment and at the commencement of the 
period which he had alluded to. Perhaps 
there never yet had been a period in which 
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Indian empire fortunately cir- 
tonkiiont as at the pron moment. Up 


to the present ged Indian Govern- 


ment had had wi mits they now pos- 
sessed, to contend, or had the expecta 
owers 


tion of contending, with ent 
capable of creating, if not , at least 
alarm and difficulty. But all alarms 
and difficulties been ap agg the 
conquests which had been made, the 
Indian Government were now in possession 
of a consolidated empire comprehending 
150,000,000 of British subjects, so 
in itself that it om 4 fairly be said, by 
any person who took an impartial view of 
the subject, that our position, as regarded 
future peace, prosperity, and safety, was 
ineomparably more advan us at 
any former period in the of the 
Indian empire. This was a matter of no 
small importance, more especially in re- 
ference ni financial ened zeros § for it 
might be expected now that the future 
resources of India would have every oppor- 
tunity of developing themselves undis- 
turbed by the miseries and dangers of war. 
He did not wish to enter on the 
oceasion upon any topics which he could 
well avoid; but there was another point to 
which all persons interested in the 
perity of India must look with peculiar 
anxiety, and it was one which oceupied 
the minds of all persons of —s 
who turned their attention to the of 
our Indian empire. It had been not un- 
naturally suggested that we were ruli 
India with a foreign hand, and that we 
were excluding from all share in the ad- 
ministration of their own affairs the natives 
of that country. Now, he had taken some 
pains to look into this subject, and to as- 
certain what progress had been made in 
introducing natives into offices of adminis- 
tration, and he confessed that the result of 
his inquiry had given him satisfaction. He 
had found a Lege ce determination on 
the part of the Indian Goyernment to pro- 
mote by all means the employment of 
natives in posts of constderoble im 
ance; and, above all, to promote their 
education, so as to make them fit for such 
duties, He found that the following was 
a statement of the number of thé’ natives 
employed by the Government in India in 
ts of administration (not speaking of 
Judicial appointments, to which he should 
afterwards refer):—Natives employed by 
the at ae India a 
ranging above , annoum—l at 
1,5600 8 at 8407. +t0°960%, 5 12 at 7201. 
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to 8401.; 68 at 6002. to 7201.; 69 at 4807. 
to 6001.; 58 at 3607. to 4801.; 277 at 
2401. to 360/.; 1,173 at 1200. to 2401.; 
1,147 at and under 120/.; total 2,813 
natives. The House should regard not 
merely the numbers but the progress 
which had been made during the period 
to which he referred. There was another 
circumstance of infinite importance to 
which it would be unpardonable in him 
not to advert; and that was in reference to 
the administration of justice in India. The 
Committee to which these matters would 
be referred, would hardly fail to find that a 
vast improvement in that most important 
branch of public administration had been 
effected in India; that a native judicial 
foree had been constituted and invested 
with powers to a degree and extent wholly 
unknown previous to the period to which 
he was adverting; it would be found that 
justice was administered mainly in India 
y natives, not only between natives and 
natives, but in civil causes between natives 
and Europeans. It would be found that 
in these courts the benefits of the] County 
Courts in England had been fully extend- 
ed. Causes involving from the smallest 
amount, up to 5,000 and 10,000 rupees, 
were decided hy these native judges. He 
had also received this most satisfactory 
information, that out of all the vast multi- 
plicity of cases in these courts, the number 
of appeals had amounted to only 15 per 
cent, and of these the reversals did not 
exceed 4 per cent. This was a most grati- 
fying proof of the efficiency with which jus- 
tice was administered by the native jadges. 
He invited the serious attention of the House 
to this statement, not as a proof of perfee- 
tion attained, but of the vast progress which 
had been made in the amelioration of India 
during the last few years. There was 
another subject of great importance, which 
he could not omit to notice, even at the risk 
of tiring the patience of the House; and 
this was the state of education in India, 
and the means adopted to promote it under 
the existing form of government. But in 
order to arrive at what had been done, it 
was necessary to consider what was the 
original number of public educational esta- 
blishments, and what was the number at 
the present moment. He found that in 
1823, the only really native endowments 
or educational establishments founded by 
the British Government. were the Maho- 
wetan College at Calcutta, and the San- 
éerit College at Benares.. In 1835, there 
were fourteen of these establishments al- 
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ready in existence; and in 1852 in Bengal 
and the North West Provinces alone there 
are about forty. Here was an augmentation 
from two 27 years ago, to forty in 1852. 
But that was not all. Greater food for 
congratulation might be found in the evi- 
dence they possessed of the effects of these 
educational establishments in instructing 
and expanding the minds of those who 
have had recourse to them. He must 
here observe that in 1835 a very impor- 
tant change was made in the mode of 
imparting information from the system 
which had been previously adopted; and 
the beneficial results of that change may 
be inferred from the report of Mr. Bethune, 
published in 1849. Mr. Bethune says :— 
‘‘ There is no institution in England where 
the answerers are subjected to a severer 
test than in these institutions. I have no 
hesitation in saying that every succeeding 
examination has increased my admiration 
of the people, and of their attainments, 
both literary and scientific.” In the El- 
phinstone Institution in Bombay the course 
of education is equal. to a course for a 
degree at an English university; so that I 
think I may fairly refer to all these insti- 
tutions, their progress and results,.as a 
proof of the desire of the Indian Govern- 
ment to forward the great cause of educa- 
tion among the natives. He would also 
advert to what had come within his own 
knowledge, even during his short tenure 
of office. He found that in the native 
colleges, more especially those for the 
sciences, such as geology and mathematics, 
the pupils exhibited the greatest aptitude 
and proficiency, and that in civil engineer- 
ing they were making a progress which 
must have a most important effect on the 
future destinies of the country, as it was 
by the practical application of such sciences 
that the great resources of Hindostan 
had the greatest chance of development. 
Having thus made a few observations on 
the benefits which the English Govern- 
ment, through the instrumentality of the 
East India Company, had conferred on 
the country, he would now briefly advert 
to the financial part of the question. In 
reference to this part of the subject, it 
must be admitted that there was-in last 
year’s financial statement a deficit. of not 
less than 780,000J., the expenses having 
to that amount exceeded the revenue; but 
if he could show that the whole of that 
amount was not more than was absorbed 
by the outlay for works of a permanently 
improving kind, it would hardly. be made a 
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ground: of accusation against the Indian 
authorities. Why, what was there in the 
Indian debt at present that should occasion 
any great anxiety? Why, that debt, in- 
cluding that outlay, was represented by not 
more than two millions in interest. But 
he held in his hand a paper, by which it 
appeared that the sum expended in canals, 
roads, tanks, and various modes of inter- 
communication, far exceeds the 780,0001. 
which he had mentioned as deficient. There 
were some public works now in progress 
which would absorb a considerable amount 
of revenue, no doubt—publie works which 
must ultimately greatly benefit the country, 
but of which the results cannot of course 
be felt for some time. The right hon. 
Gentleman here referred to the following 
statement respecting public works in In- 
dia :— 

Public Works.—Grand trunk-road, Calcutta 
to Delhi, to be continued to Lahore and Peshawur, 
complete to Kurnool, north of Delhi, 965 miles, 
metalled ‘throughout ; cost, 1,000/. per mile; to- 
tal cost, about 1,500,000/. sterling. Calcutta and 
Bombay mail road, about 1,000 miles, will cost 
500,000. Bombay and Agra road, 734 miles, 
cost about 3501. per mile. Ganges Canal, for ir- 
rigation of lands between the Ganges and Jumna, 
from Hurdwar to Alleghur, thence to Cawnpore 
and Humarpore ; whole length, 765 miles; cost, 
about, 1,500,0007. Railways.—Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay.” ‘ 

It was hardly necessary to notice a topic 
which was universally known, that there 
was at present in progress in India a plan 
for the creation of railroads in India; he 
could only express his hope that they might 
be laid out in lines adapted to the course 
of Indian produce, and that they might 
bring more closely together the various 
important points of the country. He could 
also refer with great satisfaction to what 
had been done of late years in respect to 
the ecclesiastical establishment in India. 
The House was acquainted generally with 
that subject; but when we looked at 
what was the state of ecclesiastical es- 
tablishments in India no further back 
than the year 1812, and compared them 
with what they were at the present day, 
he could not help seeing a very broad 
difference, and admitting that a very con- 
siderable anxiety had been exhibited for 
the spiritual instruction of so vast a body 
of people. In the year 1812 there were 
only 14 chaplains at Bengal, 12 at Madras, 
and 5 at Bombay. In 1813 a Bishop of 
Caleutta and three arechdeacons for the 
Presidency were appointed; in 1832 there 
were in Bengal 37 chaplains, in Madras 
23, and in Bombay 15; under the Act of 
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i the archdeacons ceased, om two ad- 
itional bish were appoi » and now 
there were 3 bishops and 68 nave 
Bengal, 34 in Madras, and 28 in 
—making 3 bishops and 130 chegldinaa 
together, in addition to 6 of the Scotch 
Church. It eannot be denied that these 
statistics speak favourably of the exertions 
that have been made for the spiritual in- 
struction of the people of India. But 
there was one subject more to which he 
must advert, and that was the subject of 
patronage, which rather in pursuance of 
practice than of principle had been allowed 
to remain in the hands of the East India 
Company. When they considered the ad- 
vantages that were obtained from the part 
that Company performed in the admini- 
stration of the affairs of India, it did not 
seem a very great boon, that they should 
be allowed to retain in their hands the ap- 
a of their own servants. It had 
n often said that they administered their 
patronage without reference to the interests 
of the Government of India. Now upon 
looking into the subject with some interest 
and care, he found that the whole patronage 
which had been administered by them dur- 
ing the last six years was as follows:—In 
1845, 28 writers, 280 cadets, and 56 sur- 
geons; in 1846, 28 writers, 280 cadets, 
28 surgeons; in 1847, 28 writers, 252 ca- 
dets, 56 surgeons; in 1848, 28 writers, 196 
cadets, 34 surgeons; in 1849, 28 writers, 
252 cadets, and 28 surgeons; and in 1850, 56 
writers, 234 cadets, and 56 surgeons; the 
reason of the large addition to the number of 
writers being the annexation of the territory 
of the Punjab to the empire of India; and 
out of 146 cadets now at Addiscombe, 57 
were sons of Indian servants; and out of 
2,622 appointments that had been made 
between 1840 and 1851, he found. that 
1,100 had been given to sons of Indian 
servants, exhibiting, therefore, something 
the reverse of that partiality with which 
the Directors had been charged towards 
their own friends and relations, to the ex- 
clusion of these old and tried servants. 
But he must say a word, lest he should be 
misunderstood on the nature of the ageney 
which was exercised by the East India 
Company in the administration of Indian 
affairs. It was quite true that the Go- 
vernment of the country, by the terms 
of the law, had complete power. to con- 
trol all the political interests of the em- 
pire of India, and that the East India 
Company must obey whenever they, com- 
mand. It is the Government, therefore, 
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which is responsible either for or evil, 
and the Company are only eb for 
out r orders may emanate 
from Her Majesty’s Government; and on 
that Government must ultimately rest the 
responsibility should their orders not be 
judicious. But it would bea great mis- 
take to suppose that therefore the East 
India Company is nothing more than a 
mere agent of the Government. It would 
be @ great mistake to suppose that their 
functions are anything similar to those of 
mere clerks in public offices or in any es- 
tablishment created by the Crown itself. 
Their position, their information, and the 
assistance they render in the task of go- 
vernment, are quite different from mere 
ministerial duty, as the advice they render 
is often of the greatest importance. He 
knew that whatever might be ultimately 
determined upon with reference to the fu- 
ture position of the Company, must rest 
on the responsibility of himself and of the 
Colleagues with whom he acted; and if his 
.duty should so lead, he should not hesitate 
to effect any alterations; but this he must 
say, that he considered that consultatively 
or executively the assistance of the Board 
of Directors was of the utmost importance; 
and he wished it to be understood, when 
speaking of their absolute subjection to the 
rown, that he did not all wish to undervalue 
their exertions in the promotion of the publie 
business, If the House should grant the 
Committee for which it was now his duty 
to move, it would then be for them to make 
such inquiry as might be necessary with a 
view of determining whether it would be 
better to continue that system whieh had 
worked so well during the last twenty 
years, or whether it might be necessary to 
out any alterations. On that point 
he did not presume to offer any opinion to 
the House; he should reserve his opinions 
for the Committee, and when that Com- 
mittee should have reported to the House, 
they would then be in a condition to deter- 
mine in what way the affairs of our Indian 
empire should hereafter be regulated. All 
he should venture to hope now was, that 
nothing would be determined hastily—that 
nothing would be altered until they were 
fully satisfied that it was no longer useful. 
If on careful inquiry they found that the 
system had worked differently from what 
he had stated, it would be for the wisdom 
of Parliament to adopt some new mode; 
but, as at present advised, he should con- 
tent himself with asking the House to 
agree to the proposal which he now made, 
Mr. Herries 
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which was that a Select Committe be ap. 
pointed for the of taking into eon- 
sideration the of the Act of 
1833, for the better Government of Her 
a. Kast India ions. 

otion made, and Question proposed— 

“That a Select Committee be a ited, to in- 
quire into the operation of the Act 3 and 4 Will, 
4, e. 85, for the better Government of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Indian Territories; and to report their 
observations thereupon.” 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, that 
no one who had heard the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman would differ from the 
conclusion at which he arrived, that it was 
impossible to overrate the ee of 
the topies to which he had referred. So 
satisfied was he of this, that he thought 
it would be most dangerous that the 
gislature should come to any determina- 
tion upon them without having previously 
instituted a more searching inquiry than 
that of a Select Committee, who should 
sit during the brief period that yet re- 
mained to the present Parliament, albeit 
with a view to their labours being taken 
up and carried to 4 useful termination 
in the new Parliament, He (Mr. An- 
stey), therefore, wished the House and 
the right hon. Gentleman to consider whe- 
ther sich an inquiry before a Select Com- 
mittee would be sufficient for the attain- 
ment of the end they had in view. He 
himself was so convineed that no inquiry 
could be successfully or adequately prose- 
euted without having the assistance of 
local Commissioners of Inquiry duly em- 
powered to take evidence in India, and to 
report it with their own remarks to that 
House, that he now rose to propose to the 
House the Amendment he bad ‘pee upon 
the paper. Even if the flattering picture 
which the right hon. Gentleman had drawn 
of the present state of Indian finance, and 
of the general prosperity of the country, 
were as correct as it was flattering, he 
should still ask the House to to the 
Amendment of which he had given notiee. 
On the 3rd April last year, he had pro- 
posed to the House a Resolution to nearly 
the same purport; and he then urged, and 
he should still urge, upon them that it 
was impossible for them, consistently with 
a regard for the interests of that vast 
empire, with a population of 110 millions, 
and 40 millions of tributaries, and for 
the honour and interest of the Crown to 
whom it was subject, to entrust a Com- 
rg Merchants in the City, or a Board 
of Ministers at Westminster for ten or 
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twenty years longer with the absolute 
authority over the lives and liberties and 
fortunes of those their fellow-subjects, 
without previously taking some 
that they were not acting improvidently, 
ol werd nat doing a wrong where they 
meant to confer a benefit. Now, it was 
ectly clear that the information Parlia- 
ment desired could only be obtained by 
taking the evidenee of the natives, whose 
interests were most nearly concerned in the 
matter, and that that evidence could only 
be obtained by means of a local inquiry. 
It was impossible that those 150 millions of 
inhabitants of India should be represented 
by any array of witnesses that could be 
sent to this conntry. We knew that the 
Hindoos were forbidden by their religion to 
éross the sea upon the pain of suffering 
the test calamity known to them, the 
forfeiture of caste; and although the Ma- 
hommedans were not precluded from com- 
ing to England to give evidence by any 
ieligions seruples, very few of them could 


bear the expense of the voyage, in conse- | posed 


quence of the state of wretchedness and 
poverty to which our rule had reduced the 
population of India. How many, then, of 
that population did the right hon, Gentle- 
man expect would cross the sea to give 
evidence before his proposed Parliamentary 
Committee? He believed that not a single 
Indian planter—not one Indian resident— 
of any colour or creed would cross the sea 
to give evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee. We must, therefore, go to them. 
In proposing the appointment of a local 
Commission of Inquiry, he was not about 
to introduce any novelty. The late Go- 
vernment sent Commissioners to South 
Africa, to determine upon the spot a nef 
tion of great importance to the colony, 
and one which they thought could be best 
settled in this manner. In former years 
@ question of still greater magnitude, af- 
feeting the tenure by which we continue 
to hold our dominion over North America, 
was delegated by the Crown, with the con- 
sent of Parliament, to Commissioners of In- 
quiry. And now, in 1852, hon. Gentlemen 
on both sides of the House were rin 
to discuss the report, recently laid before 
Parliament by the Crown, of the Commis- 
sioners appointed also a few years ago to 
. > * 

rs st into the alleged grievances of our 
subjects in the Ionian Islands. India too 
had furnished the precedent. The only re- 
commendation of the Committee which sat 
upon India in 1848, which the Government 
here or in India had shown any disposition 
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to carry out—a ree toi 
on the Serpe sree ta tn sm 
ment of its means of internal communica. 
tion some portion of the immense revenue 
derived from its soil—was carried 
out by Commissions of I 
by the Indian Government. y, then, 


should there not be a Commission of In- 
uiry into the fer more important points 
davérted to by the right hon. Gentle- 
man? What said the precedents? Why, 
that in every former instance, before the 
Minister ventured to demand from Par- 
liament the renewal of the Bast India 
Company's charter, he proposed a three 
years’ inquiry as a preliminary to the con- 
cession which he asked. Now we were 
within a few months’ time of the renewal 
of the East India Company’s charter ; and 
the House was, by an act of the Crown, 
about to be incapacitated from acting upon 
the Resolution proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman. Incapable themselves to pro- 
seeute it, they ought to delegate the pro- 
inquiry to a Commission which would 
sit whether the Parliament which ereated 
it eontinued in existence, or whether it 
was dissolved. This much he had said, 
on the assumption that the ease of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Herries) with 
regard to India was as correct as he sup- 
posed it to be. But he believed that that 
was not so. The right hon. Gentleman had 
indeed said that the debt of India did not 
tly exceed two years’ revenue, and 
had asked the House whether that could 
be considered a very bad financial posi- 
tion? But there was a failure in the 
parallel which the right hon. Gentleman 
would draw between India and this coun- 
try. bo revenue of this country 
was derived from taxes alone, and was 
altogether distinct from the income of the 
proprietors of the soil of the country. But 
the public revenue of India was made up 
of both taxation and income; and the 
Indian Government had by fratd and 
usurpation accroached to it the rights of 
landlords and proprietors, as well as of 
vernors, in India; and thus the wretehed 
,000,0002. or 21,000,0007. which we 
annually wrung from a starvi 
were mi up partly of the rent whistle 
we racked the land, and which never ex- 
ceeded 13,000,0007., and from the 
taxes. Hence it would be impossible to 
add anything to the amount of our present 
revenue, for it was partly raised by a land- 
tax amounting to 60 per cent, calculated, 
not according to the value of the land, but 
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to the probable value of the an- 
produce; and partly by other taxes 

i on every kind of thing that could 
some be taxed, from the means of 
uxury and vice, down to the most indis- 

pensable necessaries of life. And yet this 
small and contemptible revenue, raised 
with so much difficulty, was yielded by a 
territory as large as Europe, infinitely more 
fertile, better peopled, more completely in 
the hands of the Government, blessed with 
three or four harvests in a year, and natu- 
rally abounding in every kind of product 
‘that could be named, from the product 
of the tropic to that of the frigid zone. 
Nevertheless, not another farthing could be 
added to the revenue of India. On the 
other hand, the expenditure was growing 
year by year, and threatened to consume 
utterly not only the resources of the pre- 
sent, but those of the future. Such was 
the financial condition of India, which the 
right hon. Gentleman believed to be so 
excellent. The intelligent natives and 
planters of India, however, who visited 
this country were not of that opinion. 
They told us that the complaints sent from 
India to this country were disregarded here, 
and that they always would be disregarded 
as long as inquiry into them was Imperial 
and not local. They stated that their con- 
dition was one of hopeless misery, and that 
it had been so ever since they came under 
our rule; and that, as the latest advices 
show, notwithstanding all the vices and 
faults of the native Governments, thou- 
sands and thousands of our subjects had 
emigrated from Masulipatam, for instance, 
in A a Madras Presidency, and also from 
the other presidencies, into the territo- 
ries of the Nizam, the King of Oude, 
and other native princes, where British 
rule was less direct and less formidable 
than in our own territories. To the ty- 
ranny and robbery of Mussulman and Mab- 
ratta conquerors, we had added our own. 
And yet it was still our hypocritical boast 
that it was this very population which we 
went to India to liberate! At that mo- 
ment, according to the best authorities, 
comprising persons connected with the 
East India Company itself, they were at a 
dead lock. There was not a farthing that 
could be taken out of the pockets of the 
people of India that had not been taken 
and spent. He trusted, therefore, that 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Honiton 
would not now repeat the contradiction 
which in 1851 he had ventured to give to 
these statements. With regard to the 
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mode of fixing the rent payable by these 
people, they were now informed by Mr. 
Campbell, one of the servants of the Com- 
pany, who had lately published his. pane- 
gyric of that corporation, that it was esti- 
mated according to the nature of the crop. 
For wheat land they paid from 10s. to 
20s. an acre; but for opium, sugar, and 
cotton land they paid much more, and 
sometimes double the amount. This also 
was what he (Mr. Anstey) had asserted 
last year, but the hon. Baronet at that time 
vehemently denied it. Mr. Campbell, him- 
self a collector, stated, that the assessment 
was invariably made according to the value 
of the crop, and then the taxes were levied 
by anticipation. They had reduced the 
value of the land by the amount of their ex- 
tortions to such an extent, that, according 
to the same authorities, when the land of 
defaulters was sold they could never realise 
by the sale, even under the most favour- 
able circumstances, more than four years’ 
purchase in Bengal, whilst in Madras and 
Bombay they could get no purchasers at 
all. Passing from the immense question 
of the land, he begged to call attention to 
the course that had been adopted by the 
authorities in India with regard to the sup- 
ply of salt. Of the two species of salt, the 
Company had forbidden the manufacture 
of one species altogether—namely, that 
which was procured from the sea; and 
they had monopolised that of the other, 
namely, that which was obtained from the 
earth. It was a misdemeanor for any one 
but the Company's salt manufacturer, to 
obtain salt from the ocean or the land. If 
a Hindoo dipped a cup into the sea, and 
allowed the water to evaporate beneath 
the ray of the sun, he was guilty of a 
misdemeanor; and if detected, he was 
punished, and the salt so obtained was 
destroyed as contraband. The penalties 
were three months’ imprisonment, or a 
fine of 500 rupees, or both. It had been 
further enacted by the Governor General 
in Council on the 4th February, 1839— 
and it was still the law—that if the fine 
were unpaid, and no sufficient distress could 
be found within the jurisdiction of the ma- 
gistrate who imposed the fine, the offender 
may be imprisoned with or without. hard 
labour at the discretion of the magistrate, 
for not more than two calendar months if 
the fine did not exceed fifty rupees—or 
four calendar months if it iene fifty, 
and did not exceed 100 rupees—or for six 
calendar months in any other case. The 
object of these scandalous enactments— 
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utterly unknown before India was cursed 
with an East India Company—was to 

up the price of the Company’s salt; 

their success was undeniable. Down to 
1848 the price of the wretched stuff, 
heavy with dirt and mixture, manufactured 
at the hon. Company’s Sunderbund salt 
works, used to be 8s. the bushel, and at 
least a pound sterling in the provinces. 
By a Government notification of the 31st 
March, 1849—one of those ameliorations 
of which the hon. Members for Honiton and 
Guildford were so proud last year—it was 
notified to Lord Dalhousie’s Indian lieges, 
that for the future the price at the works 
should be 2s. 6d. the bushel, that is to say, 
4s. the maund; but it was significantly 
added, that ‘‘ the Government reserved to 
itself the power of reimposing the full 
amount of duty authorised by law, if cir- 
cumstances should arise to render such a 
measure necessary.” The consequence of 
this ‘‘ amelioration,’’ however, was, that 
the Company's bad salt, which formerly 
cost the natives from 8s. to 1l. per bushel, 
now cost them 3s. 3d. at the depét, or 
from 10s. to 12s. in the provinces. And 
yet, if it were not for their oppressive re- 
strictions, good English salt would be sold 
on Calcutta quay at 1s. per bushel, not to 
speak of the facility with which the natives 
might manufacture for themselves. With 
all this, there was a deficient supply; and 
the last mail informed us, that the Madras 
Presidency was threatened with a positive 
famine of salt for the present year. The 
English Parliament had taken off the taxes 
upon food in this country, and they had 
done well. But they should not deny the 
benefits of free trade to the people of India, 
nor deny them by law the necessaries of 
existence. The result was, that cholera had 
become the normal order of things in that 
country, for in India it never died out, as 
it did in. Europe. It appeared from the 
reports of medical officers in the army that 
it did not attack the rich and well-fed as it 
attacked the poor, and that amongst them 
it had made the most fearful ravages. The 
first authentic account they had of the ap- 
pearance of cholera in India was coincident 
with the imposition of the salt monopoly 
by Warren Hastings; and by a just retribu- 
tion it had visited their own shores, and 
taught them to know the seourge wherewith 
they had so long afflicted the natives of In- 
dia. 1t might be said of the other taxes, that 
in one form or another they affected every 
branch of industry and every necessary of 
life. .Phey atiected even the tools of trade, 
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the India House, he would perceive that 
great alterations had taken place. He im- 
mediately afterwards gave notice of a Mo- 
tion for the production of those papers, and 
obtained them, and he found that, instead 
of contradicting his statments they affirmed 
them. He found that the relief which the 
Indian Government pretended to give was 
limited to ‘‘ articles of lawful export;’’ but 
what those articles were did not appear. In 
India everything was “ unlawful” that was 
forbidden by a Government collector, and 
it was a well-known fact that the natives, 
however oppressed, dared not complain, for 
in any ease where they did seek the protec- 
tion of the law, they found themselves 
treated as Jotee Persaud was last year; 
and, warned by the example of Nuncomar, 
and Jotee Persaud, it was not to be won- 
dered at that the natives were backward 
in bringing to justice those whose oppres- 
sions nevertheless they felt acutely. With 
regard to these exemptions from taxation 
which had been granted by the East India 
Company, he was willing that they should 
have all the glory, and therefore he begged 
to call attention to a notification which had 
been issued on the 18th January, 1847, in 
which it was set forth that certain plants 
and trees intended for planting were to 
be exempt from duty, but that the Gover- 
nor in Council ‘‘ did not consider it ex- 
pedient to extend the exemption to green 
grass.”’ The Bombay Government Gazette 
of the 18th of January, 1839, in like man- 
ner, notified for the general information 
that the Governor in Council was pleased 
to exempt the following articles, the pro- 
duce of the Bombay Presidency, from the 
customs duties—onions, potatoes, grass, 
pot-herbs, garden stuff, fresh fruits in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, eggs, 
poultry, and fish, ‘‘ with the exception of 
sharks’ fins and fish maws.’’ These in- 
stances surely showed how bad that ge- 
neral system of taxation must be where 
exemptions such as these were requisite. It 
was said, that the deficiency in the revenue 
of India was occasioned by the wars that 
had been foreed upon them. It was in vain, - 
however, to lay the blame of these wars 
upon the Board of ‘Control; for he consid- 
ered that the Court of Directors were just 












er wars, every one of 
resulted in the increase of terri- 
tory; but the Company and the Court of 
Directors had reaped the advantage of 
them, and not the British Crown. In 
1792, the last of the Company’s mo- 
deration and justice, when they had not 
made many additions to their territory, 
they had a surplus of 2,000,000/., but that 
surplus had disappeared long ago. It had 
disappeared from the moment they com- 
meneed their unhallowed crusade against 
the liberties and rights of unoffending al- 
lies; and there was now an increased defi- 
cit, though it appeared that there was an 
i amie He held in his hand 
two important declarations—one a declara- 
tion by the British Parliament; the other 
by the Governor General of India. The 
declaration by Parliament was in the shape 
of two Acts, which were still in force, and 
was to the effect that it was repugnant to 
the wishes, honour, and policy of the na- 
tion to pursue schemes of conquest and 
dominion in India. The declaration of Lord 
Dalhousie was to the effect, that in the ex- 
ercise of a wise and sound policy the Brit- 
ish Government were bound not to put 
aside or to neglect such rightful opportu- 
nities of acquiring territory or revenue as 
might from time to time present them- 
selves. It would be seen that this was in 
direct contradiction of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment to which he had referred. He (Mr. 
Anstey) found, on reference to the state- 
ments of all those men whose opinions were 
deserving of weight, being founded upon 
official experience, that they declared that 
the moment when the whole of the tribu- 
tary States were included in the British em- 
pire in India, that would be the moment 
for the decline of all. He (Mr. Anstey) 
felt assured that if Mr. Macaulay were now 
a Member of the House, and if he were as- 
sisting at that moment in the discussion of 
the proposed Charter of 1854, as he had 
assisted at the discussign of the Charter of 
1833, he would not be able to defend the 
Company as the organ of the Government 
of India, as he had then defended it, and 
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that time he said with some 
truth of its past history :— 
** T look back for matiy years, and I see 
p tasee-cf the views wiioh Messinhod the sple 
fame of the first conquerors 
studiously preserved, 1s eat 
tained towards feeble and dependent States. 
I see confidence gradually infused into the minds 
of suspicious neighbours. I see the horrors of 
war mitigated by the chivalrous and Christian 
irit of pe. Lsee 


Aurelian or a Titus,” 


He would also call the attention of the 
House to the statement of Mr. Campbell, 
the latest panegyrist of the Company, who 
said that in ten years they had inereased 
the net revenue to more than 5,000,0000. 
sterling, but the outlay had also increased to 
about 6,000,000/. sterling, The case stood 
thus: the net revenue was 5,295,1761., 
and the amount of charge 6,762,1761., 
showing a deterioration to the extent of 
1,470,0027. It was a matter of indif- 
ference to him whether this was owing to 
the administration of the Board of Diree- 
tors or of the Board of Control. He also 
begged to call attention to the manner in 
which the opinions of the Board of Diree- 
tors were overruled by the decisions of the 
Board of Control, as demonstrated by the 
testimony of Lord Broughton. It would 
appear that at the mandate of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, the Chairman 
of the Board of Directors must sign every 
despatch sent him, whether it related to 
war or peace, and whether he approved of 
its policy or condemned it. Yet this gene- 
ral servility of the Court of Directors, ab- 
surdly supposed by Mr. Courtenay to be a 
Board controlling the Board of Control it- 
self, offered one exceptional and singular 
anomaly. The Board of Directors was em- 
powered to recall the Governor General, 
who was not appointed by them, and was 
appointed by the Crown; and the reeall 
was final. But they must send the de- 
—_ through the Board of Control, — 
might alter the language, though not 

conclusions of the despatch. When the Earl 
of Ellenborough was removed, it was by 
the Court of Directors acting in opposition 
to the Board of Control, and yet be Board 
of Control perused and settled the de- 
spatch which announced the fact. It was 
therefore only fair to assume that the Board 
of Control did alter the despatch into some- 
thing like the following terms :—‘t The 
Court of Directors have to express their un- 
qualified approval of your conduct in India, 


he would not now dare to say what at 
appearance-of 
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and therefore beg to récall you.”” It wasa 
cumbrous absurdity. Two i 

one in Cannon-row, and one in 

street, were kept up to do that which the 
natives of India could do better for them- 
selves. And yét we are asked to place se 
much confidence in those ing bodies 
as to continue their term of power! Could 
we have confidence in men by whom India 
had been so mismanaged as it had been? 
The right hon. Gentleman had asked, whe- 
ther it would be expedient to vest the pa- 
tronage in the Crown and Government of 
England? Why, it was so vested now. 
It was vested in the Crown’s Ministers in 
Cannon-row, and in the Crown’s ts in 
Leadenhall-street; and what he (Mr. An- 
stey) wanted was, to see that pai 

taken away. Let the patronage of Indi 
be confined to those who were answerable 
for the government of India. Let them 
draw a lesson from their experience of our 
revenue system. It had not succeeded 
except in the rare instances where the 
pen pte 7 ge — — of the 
people employed in the man 
ment. The salem hes well eclleoted 
wherever it was levied through the mu- 
nicipal assemblies of the villages. The 
natives were as competent for employ- 
ment in other departments besides that of 
revenue, They ought to be admitted into 
the highest offices. There were natives 
fit to fill them. India would never be 
peaceful and contented till she was - 
perous, and that would never be until she 
was governed according to Indian and not 
European views, and for Indian and not 
European interests. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said, that a change was now 
beginning to be made in the distribution of 
the patronage, and that it was now being 
given to the natives. It was time it was. 
But was the right hon. Gentleman aware 
of the proportion the places to which we 
admitted natives, bore to those which we 
denied ? Out of above 100,000,000 not 100 
were in the receipt of incomes amounting 
to 1,000 rupees a month; whereas out of 
the 800 covenanted servants of the Com- 
pany 600 were in the receipt of something 
ike 2,000 or 3,000 rupees a month at 
least; and of the remainder not one-third 
had less than the maximum amount of the 
salary of places held by natives or unco- 
venanted servants. If an a were 
struck, each civilian costs 1,7501. a year 
to the State. The military are not so 
favoured ; the average annual cost of each 
officer being 4121., or not one-fourth of the 
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be raised again probably if a EB 
should succeed him. Thus we sqi 
3,500,0002, in eivil establishment 
alone in the three Presidencies, before wé 
even began to do anything for the Go- 
vernment of India. The case of Colonel 
uired into— 
would serve as a clue to the recesses 
of Indian despotism and , and it 
showed how impossible it would be _ Gen- 
tlemen sitting heré, seeing things Burope- 
anised, pos a to listen to secondary 
evidenee from afar, to form any conelusion 
upon the matter. The circumstances of 
that case were these: There was a tribu- 
tary State with which we had entered into 
& treaty of intervention, We had exer- 
cised the right of extending our guarantee 
te certain persons, whether they were In- 
dians, or from whatever country they came, 
under which, if they entered into any busi- 
ness there, they — claim the rights of 
British subjects, be entitled to British 
protection. That treaty was fully recog- 
nised by the Sovereign of that territory and 
the Court of Directors. It that 
there was a very rich banker at Baroda, a 
native of that place, who had received the 
guarantee of the British Government, upon 
the faith of which he had earried on the 
business of a banker there. At his death 
he left some million of pounds sterling 
behind him to two of his wives, each of 
whom had a son by him, who were to in- 
herit his rty. Under the protection of 
the eamaban ve two widows continued 
to carry on the business of the bank, until 
a fraudulent agent of the bank carried off 
the son of one of the widows and murdered 
him, the other child being then dead; and, 
in order to excuse hi , denounced the 
widow whose child was murdered as having 
— off a spurious offspring on her hus- 
. On that charge he procured her to 
be immured in gaol, and obtained in the 
meantime the full possession of the pro- 
perty. The widow, so cireumstanced, con- 
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trived to make her case known to Colonel 
Outram, who soon after the event had been 
inted Resident at Baroda; and that 

t Officer instituted a full inquiry into 

it, the result of which was not only to 
establish her own innocence, but to bring 
home the guilt of bribery to those persons 
in authority, by whom all her applica- 
tions for redress had been rejected; and 
in connexion with that the bribery names 
of persons of the highest rank and cha- 
racter in Bombay were implicated. At 
this juncture—the facts becoming widely 
known—the Bombay Government found 
itself obliged to interfere; and the result 
was, that a letter was written on the 
15th of May, 1851, to Colonel Outram, 
in which the Government requested him 
in substance to report to them the grounds 
on which such a system of bribery was 
a to exist, as had been made the 
subject of public rumour, and if so, to 
offer any suggestions he could as to the 
best means of eradicating it. A copy of 
that letter was also sent to every officer of 
the Bombay Government charged with the 
office of Resident. Colonel Outram obeyed 
the instructions so given him: he made a 
full inquiry into the matter, and found that 
the rumour was fully justified. He found 
that from 1840 money had been annually 
sent to Bombay, and there laid out in bribes. 
The highest persons were denounced as 
being the recipients of those bribes. He 
(Mr. Anstey) did not state that those per- 
sons had received those bribes; but he 
stated that the highest persons, from the 
Governor of Bombay downwards, were ac- 
eused of having received them. Colonel 
Outram also found, whether they were 
recipients or no, the money had actually 
reached Bombay Castle, and had procured 
the services it was meant to purchase. 
He afforded a most unexpected and un- 
suspicious proof of this fact. He inter- 
cepted, on their way to the Guicowar from 
Bombay Castle, the most secret and im- 
rtant Minutes of the Governor in Council 
imself, adopted a few hours before the 
departure of the last mail from Bombay 
and not yet acted on! These Minutes, 
translated into the language of Gujerat, 
he intercepted and sent back to Bombay 
Castle in confirmation of his statement. 
Still. the Government refused the inquiry 
which their Resident urged them to in- 
stitute. He persisted in pressing that 
honourable and prudent course upon their 
notice; but with what result? Colonel 
Qutram had been in consequence sus- 
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nded. Would it be said that he had 


nm an officious intruder? Surely he 


was bound, in his capacity of British 
Resident, even if he had not had special 
directions; to unmask the offenders. How 
much more so when the directions which 
he had received, if they meant anything 
at all, went to that end? Yet the autho- 
rities had not only suspended him, but had 
refused to make any inquiry into his case. 
On the contrary, they had hushed it up, 
and therefore—and very naturally—the 
most offensive articles had appeared in 
most of the newspapers, especially those 
under native management, respecting the 
conduct of these same authorities. Colonel 
Outram was ruined, so far as it was in the 
power of those contemptible men to effect 
that object, and he was now in England 
seeking justice. But the case did not rest 
there. This was not a new charge in 
the case of Baroda. He (Mr. Anstey) 
held in his hand a report of the Advocate 
General of Baroda, Mr. Le Mesurier, dated 
the 3lst July, 1843. That was in the 
time of Mr. Sutherland, and long before 
Colonel Outram was appointed Resident of 
Baroda. In that report the Advocate Gen- 
eral stated there would be no doubt his High- 
ness, finding his position becoming critical, 
had formed the design of bribing largely 
those Members of the Bombay Gov zrnment 
who were in a position to give effect to his 
wishes, and that his Ministers and others 
were authorised to communicate, through 
fitting agents, that they were prepared to 
expend. money for such a purpose. That 
report also stated that a long intimacy with 
Sir James Carnac pointed him out as the 
best channel through which to reach the 
Government of Bombay. There was at 
that time no less than 145,600/. proved to 
have been paid over in the way of bribes, 
and, amongst others, as it was alleged, to 
the then Governor of Bombay and to 
Members of his Council. The demand for 
inquiry into these circumstances had been 
denied. The Bombay Government had 
shown itself criminally careless of its cha- 
racter. From the statement of the pre- 
sent Chief Justice of Bombay it would 
appear that there was no improbability in 
these charges of corruption. - According 
to Sir E. Perry all the secretariat were 
such persons as might have passed through 
the Insolvent Court. Those were the men 
who were accused. But the accusations 
continued to be disregarded—the accused 
Government of Bombay refused to vindi- 
cate itself—yet it was not entirely inert; 
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it crushed, it ruined its accuser. From 
his soul and conscience he (Mr. Anstey) 
believed, on the evidence thus afforded 
by its own acts, that the Government of 
Bombay was guilty of those charges. 
What confidence, then, he would ask, 
under all the circumstances he had stated, 
would the House place in any evidence 
which might be given by these men 
before a Select Committee as to the 
manner of transacting public affairs in 
the Presidency of Bombay? On the 
other hand, how could they reach those 
who might give the best evidence in re- 
ference to those secret matters of corrup- 
tion and fraud, unless a commission was 
sent to examine into them on the scene 
of their action? He submitted that the 
House ought not to be content with any 
written or oral evidence which would be 
got up and brought to this country, for the 
urpose of bolstering up the case of the 
mbay Government, the Court of Direc- 
tors, or the Board of Control, before the 
Select Committee. The people of India 
would deride them if they should. They 
had no reason to believe that those persons 
who had heretofore been unworthy of 
trust, would be more deserving of confi- 
dence in future. There was at that mo- 
ment a Bill passing through the House 
with the view of enabling them hereafter 
to take evidence for the disfranchisement 
of corrupt constituencies by means of a 
local inquiry. How much more strongly 
did the case of India demand such an in- 
quiry! If Harwich and St. Albans were 
too remote, and their corruptions too intri- 
cate for the convenient exercise of the in- 
quisitorial power of a Committee of Parlia- 
ment, surely the difficulties of the inquiry 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman were 
much greater, whether considered with re- 
gard to the distance of a territory sepa- 
rated from us by so many thousand miles 
of rolling sea, to the peculiarities of a popu- 
lation so much divided by prejudice, by 
language, and by creed, or to the complex- 
ities of the oppression under which they 
groaned. A fatality had attended the in- 
quiries of previous Committees on the same 
subject ; nor would Parliament be able to 
escape in the present instance. At one 
time the prospect of war with France in- 
terfered, at another time war was actually 
raging : and on the last occasion they were 
engrossed by the great discussion of Par- 
liamentary reform. Thus on every one of 
those former occasions the state of India 
escaped inquiry. A nominal inquiry there 
VOL. CXX. [rtmep senzs.] 
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was—searching inquiry there was not. 
obtested the memories of every one 
those great statesmen who took part 
former inquiries. The prophecy of § 
James Mackintosh in 1898, five years 
fore the Charter fell to be renewed, had 
been fulfilled, namely, that the subject 
would be brought forward at the last mo- 
ment, pressed on with indecent haste, and 
passed improvidently into law. The same 
bss was to happen now. The House 
had but a few weeks of political existence. 
There would perhaps be a brief Session of 
a new Parliament during the present year; 
but that Session would be otherwise occu- 
pied, and local party strifes would exclude 
the completion of so great a question as 
this. They would have the Ministers plead- 
ing the force of circumstances, and praying 
them to pass a Bill without the delay re- 
uisite to ensure a fitting inquiry. If the 
mendment were adopted, they would 
escape many of those difficulties. Let 
them not say that Lord Hardinge was here, 
and that Lord Dalhousie was coming home. 
and that all requisite information those 
noblemen could supply. Lord Hardinge, 
with his soldierlike and proverbial frank- 
ness, had declared, that of the civil ad- 
ministration of India he was scarce com- 
petent to speak, so entirely had the military 
duties of his position absorbed his attention. 
He (Mr. Anstey) did not believe that Lord 
Dalhousie was coming home: the Burmese 
war would not let him. But if he were, 
his answer would probably be the same. 
His time had been passed in the hills, on 
the frontier, or beyond it. He had rarely 
visited Bengal, and he knew next to no- 
thing of Bombay and Madras. He asked 
the House to do for India what they had 
done for England. By their wise and 
timely attention to the prayers of a famish- 
ing people, they had made contentment to 
take the place of disaffection, and had 
maintained the English Constitution amid 
the storm of 1848, which overthrew every 
one of the great neighbouring Powers of 
Europe. Let them not despise to do the 
same for India. There was yet time to re- 
trieve our past impolicy. . But the time 
was passing away, and in a little it would 
be too late. The natives had long lost all 
confidence in our rule—they were now only 
sensible of its tyranny—‘‘ they would 
change their masters to-morrow,” as a 
great statesman of our day has said, 
‘‘ without a sigh;” and indifference was 
fast ripening into the active hostility of 
vengeance. He conjured them not to re- 
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ae in @ blind security. Let 
tnake themselves acquainted with the 
real wants, and wishes, and wrongs of 
150,000,000 of their fellow-subjects, who 
were discontented now—who might become 
disaffected hereafter. Let them inquire of 
themselves, and not of their taskmasters. 
Let them demand the best evidence, not that 
which is hearsay; and, above all, let them 
beware how they put their trust in the 
false profession of those irreconcilable ene- 
mies of the Indian people—the adventurers 
who had governed them, not for the ad- 
vantage of the country but for their own 
benefit. And in that thought he moved the 
following Amendment :— 

* At the end of the Question, to add the words, 
‘ And that an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, representing the lateness of the Ses- 
sion, the near approach of the period when the 
powers and authorities under which the Govern- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Indian Dominions is now 
eatried on will naturally determine, and the urgent 
importance of obtaining a thorough insight into 
the condition of those dominions, and into the feel- 
ings and wishes of the Queen’s subjects, Natives 
and Europeans, resident within the same, before 
Parliament is called upon to pass any measure for 
contin the said powers and authorities ; and 
praying Her Majesty for that purpose to take the 
necessary measufes for sending Commissioners of 
Inquiry into British India, duly instructed and 
empowered to commence and prosecute all requi- 
site inquiries in the premises, and to report the 
evidence, together with their observations there- 
upon, to Her Majesty in Parliament.’ ” 

Mr. BAILLIE said, that as the hon. 
and learned Member for Youghal (Mr. An- 
stey) had had an opportunity of explaining 
the views and opinions he entertained on 
this subject to the House, he trusted the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would be sa- 
tisfied with that advantage, and not press 
his Amendment to a division. If he under- 
stood the hon. and learned Member rightly, 
he was of opinion that a Royal Commis- 
sion should be issued to proceed to India, 
to ascertain the sentiments and opinions 
of the native population of that country 
with reference to the manner in which the 
Government there had been administered 
under the auspices of the East India Com- 
pany. Now he (Mr. Baillie) confessed that 
he entirely differed from the hon. and 
learned Member as to the best mode of 
obtaining that information, which, however, 
lie believed the House generally were of 
opinion it was desirable should be laid be- 
fore Parliament ere it proceeded to legis- 
late for the future government of India. 
He did not think it was desirable that a 
Royal Commission should proceed thither 
to inquire into the complaints and griev- 
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ances of all those different nations Which 
now acknowledged the supremacy of Brit- 
ish rule—nations, be it remembered, dif. 
fering from one another in manners 
customs—differing from one another in reli 
gion—differing from one another also in 
language, and spread, as the hon. Member 
had himself observed, over a space on thé 
surface of thé globe little less—if at all 
less—than that which was occupied by the 
whole of Europe. He confessed, then, 
that he did not think it would be desirable 
that so herculean a task as this inquiry 
would prove, shotild be inttusted to Com- 
missioners appoitted by the Crown. He 
was quite ready to admit that if Commis- 
sioners were to proceed to India, and it 
were understood that those gentlemen had 
gone there for the purpose of hearing the 
complaints and grievances of the people, 
no doubt their time would be very fully 
occupied; that very soon there would be a 
y array of complaints and grievances 
to lay before the House; and doubtless, as 
the hon. and learned Member had remark- 
ed, that never-failing source of complaint 
and grievance in India, the operation of 
the land tax, would be one of the most 
prominent of these complaints. The un- 
fortunate settlement which took place un- 
der Lord Cornwallis—a settlement which 
he believed was entered into in great igno- 
ratice, not only of the manners and cus- 
toms, but of the rights and te of 
the native population of India—had been a 
great misfortune, and had led to consider- 
able injustice; but we were now unable to 
retrace our steps—at all events, we could 
not do so with reference to that settlement 
without committing still greater injustice 
to all those interests which had grown up 
in India during the last sixty or seventy 
years. But that this question of the land 
tax was the main grievance of the people 
of India, we had already ample proof 
fore us. The very prospect of the appoint- 
nient of a Committee of Inquiry had caused 
an association to spring up in India for the 
express purpose of laying that complaint 
and grievance before that Committee; a 
number of native gentlemen, many of them, 
he believed, men of education and intelli- 
getice—and some of them also of high 
rank—had associated together, as they 
themselves stated, for the express purpose 
of laying their grievances before Parlia- 
ment. But, observe, these gentlemen did 
not ask that a Royal Commission should be 
sent out to India—so far from that, they said 
they were perfectly willing and able to lay 
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ea, des ae and in 
order that the Howse might see the mode 
in which they proposed to do so, he would 


rédd a short extract from the item gri 
e iu 


they had issued, setting forth 

upon which they intended going to Parlia- 
ment. They styled theméelves the British 
Tndian Association; and they stated that 
the society should be formed for a period 
of not less than three years; that its great 
aim ahd object should be to promote the 
improvement and efficiency of the British 
Indiad Government by every legitimate 
means in its power, and thereby to advance 
the common interests of Great Britain and 
India, and ameliorate the condition of the 
yr inhabitants of the latter country; 
and that as an object of primary importance 
the Siodttbtelt Should ikke ‘aud urgent 
representations to the Imperial Parliament 
of Great Britain on the occasion of the 
forthcoming discussions of the Kast India 
Charter as might be calculated to obtain 
the removal of the defects in the legal and 
civil administration, and promote the ge- 
neral welfare of British India. That 
showed, then, that these tlemen had 
associated to bring their grievances before 
Parliament, and that they would avail 
themselves of the opportunity which would 
be presented to them for doing so by these 
discussions on the East India Charter. 
There was, however, a stronger f still 
that these gentlemen did not wish a Royal 
Commission should be sent to India; for 
it 80 happened that they had addressed a 
petition to the Executive Government of 
India, and in that petition they actually 
stated that they did not want such a Com- 
mission to be sent out. 
addressed to the Deputy Governor of Ben- 
gal; and it stated distinctly that— 


“ Your petitioners need hardly remind the Go- 
vernment that, when by the act of the Govern- 
ment and its officers in the North-West Provinces, 
many landholders were deprived of their lands by 
form of law, cireumstances seemed to require the 
appointment of a special commission. The regu- 
lation of 1821 accordingly stands on record in the 
loeal code, as a testimony to the humanity of the 
British Government towards their native sub- 
jects. In the present instance, however, it is un- 
necessary to call such machinery into existence, 
to afford redress to those who have suffered from 
the arrangements subsequently formed.” 


Mr. ANSTEY: It was a local com- 
mission only. 

Mr. BAILLIE knew that; but still 
those to whom he was referring did not 
seem to be of opinion that their grievances 
required any special commission such as 
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this to be sent out. As he (Mr. Baillie) 
had before observed, he had no doubt 
the land tax would be one of the 

ievances brought forward; and the 


E 


oe 


and learned Gentleman also talked of the 
salt duties and the opium —in 
short, of all the standing gri of 
India; but however much these taxes 
might be complained of, he very much 
doubted if the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, or any of the learned natives who 
were included in the new association, would 
be able to devise a scheme of taxation in In- 
dia by which nearly 25,000,000/. of revenue 
could be raised there annually in a manner 
less obnoxious or injurious to the great 
body of the people, than the system which 
was now in force in that country. In dis- 
cussing this question it was necessary that 
the House should bear in mind and clearly 
understand what was the object and the 
intention of the Government in proposing 
the appointment of this Committee. The 
House was aware, as his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Herries) had already stated in his 
very able speech, that the present form of 
our Indian Government was established by 
the Act of 1833. Previous to the passing 
of that Act, a Committee was appointed to 
investigate every branch and department 
of the Indian administration. That Com- 
mittee was composed; he believed, of se- 
venty Members; and in order to facilitate 
their inquiries, they were subdivided into 
six sub-committees, each sub-committee 
undertaking to investigate one of the six 
branches of administration into which the 
business of the India House and the Board 
of Control was classified and arranged. 
Each of these sub-committes made a re- 
port, and the whole of the reports were 
comprised in not less than eight large 
blue books. He mentioned this merely 
that the House might bear in mind that, 
previous to the Act of 1833, the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of India underwent a 
full, complete, and searching investigation. 
It must be obvious, therefore, that the 
Government had no intention, nor indeed 
was it necessary, that such an inquiry 
should take place upon the present occa- 
sion. They were already in possession of 
the information which was procured by 
that Committee, and which was contained 
in the blue books to which he had referred. 
The question which was submitted to that 
Committee in 1832 was a very different 
one from that which must now be sub- 
mitted to Parliament for its decision. In 
1832 the question was not only whether 
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the Government of India should be con- 
tinued in the hands of the East India 
Company, by whom it had been so long 
administered, but whether those exclusive 
commercial privileges which the Company 
had so long enjoyed under their charter, 
should be continued or abolished. The 
question for decision now was a much more 
simple one. The question was one which 
regarded the principles upon which the 
government of India was for the future to 
be carried on; whether the. powers which, 
by the Act of 1883, were entrusted to the 
hands of the East India Company, and which 
they had enjoyed since that period, should 
be continued, and if continued whether those 
powers should be in any way curtailed or re- 
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wer at the moment. The hon. and 
earned Member for Youghal (Mr. Anstey) 
had occupied considerable time by entering 
into the case of Colonel Outram. He 
(Mr. Baillie) would not follow the hon. and 
learned Member into all his details upon 
that subject, because the papers were not 
yet laid before the Board of Control, and 
he was not, therefore, in possession of the 
facts of the case. Colonel Outram was, 
no doubt, a very distinguished and a very 
able man; but as he was not in possession 
of all the facts of the case, he should only 
observe on this occasion, that, so far as he 
was acquainted with it, he thought the 
hon. and learned Member had been labour- 
ing under some great error in respect to 


stricted? These were the questions which | many parts of the statement he had made. 
were to be submitted to inquiry, and which it | There was another question upon which 


was for Parliament now to decide. 


It was| the hon. and learned Member had. also 


deemed necessary by the late Government, | rather misunderstood his right hon. Friend 


and it was also deemed necessary by the | (Mr. 


Herries). The hon. and learned 


ares Government, that a Committee of | Member seemed to suppose that his right 


nquiry should be appointed as the best | hon, 


mode, of obtaining that information—a 
Committee selected from the leading Mem- | 
bers of all parties in this House, without 
any particular party view, in fact with no 
other-view than that of benefiting and pro- 
moting, as much as possible, the interests 
of the people of India, as well as of the 
people of England; and it was the opinion 
of the late, as it was also of the present, 
Government, that the appointment of such 
a Committee would be the best mode of 
obtaining the requisite information. Om 
that occasion he (Mr. Baillie) would not 
enter into any discussion upon those state- 
ments which had been made elsewhere 
with respect to the existing administration 
of the affairs of India, or as regarded the 
mode in which the patronage of the Indian 
empire had been distributed. These were 
all very fit.and proper subjects for discus- 
sion; but he thought it would be. some- 
what premature to enter upon a discussion 
of them at that moment. He was of opin- 
jon, however, that Parliament would find 
it exceedingly difficult to devise a scheme 
by which such a vast amount of patronage 
could be distributed, that would not be lia- 
ble to abuses and objections. If it were 
in the hands of Government, it might be 
used for party purposes—and it might be 
used for party purposes now; but if it were 
80, it was, at all events, spread over all 
parties in the Housé and the country; 
whereas, if it were lodged in the hands of 
Government, it would be used for the be- 
nefit of the party which chanced to be in 
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Friend contemplated withdrawing 
from the East India Directors the power 
of recalling the Governor General of India. 
But, as well as he remembered, his right 
hon. Friend expressed no opinion upon the 
subject, but deferred it for the considera- 
tion of the Committee. Upon one point his 
right hon. Friend agreed with the and 
learned Member for Youghal, name‘y, in not 
anticipating that the labours of the Com- 
mittee were likely to be brought to a close 
during the present Session of Parliament; 
but he did not think that that was a reason 
why they should not appoint the Com- 
mittee now, and leave the inquiry to be 
carried on and completed in a future Par- 
liament, if a future Parliament should so 
think fit. In the meantime he thought he 
might venture to assure the House that 
the existence or non-existence of this 
Committee would not weigh one feather in 
the balance in deciding the Government as 
to the course which they deemed it their 
duty to pursue with reference to bringing 
the present Parliament to a close; and he 
could assure those hon. Gentlemen who 
were anxious to meet their constituents at 
an early date, that the appointment of this 
Committee would not stand in the way 
of their doing so. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by expressing a hupe that 
the hon. and learned Member for Youghal 
would not press his Amendment to a di- 
vision. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE thought 
it important that the House should. have 
some clear understanding as to the spirit 
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and temper in which this investigation was 
to be made. He thought it would be best 
to forbear commenting upon the detailed 
statements which had been made with re- 
gard to the administration of India during 
the period that had elapsed since the grant 
of the last charter. In many of those 
statements he thoroughly concurred, whilst 
with some of them he might be disposed to 
differ. There was one question which he 
thought it necessary to notice—that was 
the employment of the natives in Govern- 
ment offices. He heard with great satis- 
faction the statement which the right hon. 
Gentleman had made as to the increased 
extent to which the natives of India had 
been entrusted with subordinate Govern- 
ment offices. That fact was an honour- 
able testimony to the administration of the 
Court of Directors, showing a disposition 
on their part to deal impartially with the 
people of India. But he would have heard 
the statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
with much more satisfaction if it had been 
accompanied by some statement of the 
progress which had been made in improv- 
ing the condition of the native population 
of India, and in endeavouring to give 
greater efficiency to the subordinate native 
service. The hon. and learned Member 
who had moved the Amendment, had made 
some statements with reference to the re- 

rt of a Committee in which he (Sir E. 
Colebrooke) had some share—he referred 
to the Committee which had sat with re- 
spect to the growth of cotton in India. 

he hon. and iearned Member had stated 
that the report of that Committee, in ad- 
verting to the wretched state of the great 
bulk of the population of India, had cast 
censure upon the administration of the af- 
fairs of that country. Now he (Sir E. 
Colebrooke) must take the liberty to say, 
that was not the spirit in which that 
report was drawn up; and he might say, 
further, that it was drawn up so as most 
carefully to avoid casting any censure upon 
the Government of India. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s proposal seemed to 
him to labour under the incurable defect 
that it could only be adopted if the House 
was disposed to pass a wholesale censure 
on the administration of India. He thought 
the House would ill discharge their duty 
at present if they resolved on instituting a 
minute and detailed examination of all the 
departments of the Indian Government. 
A Committee of the House of Commons 
would be ill employed in trenching on sub- 


jects that fell properly within the scope of 
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the Executive Government. In 

with the question now before the House, 
he thought that the attention of the House 
ought to be mainly directed to the devising 
of means by which they could most effec- 
tually improve the machinery and the tone 
of the native service in India; for it must 
not be forgotten that the real government 
of India must be carried on in India itself, 
by men trained up in that country. There 
must originate all such measures as might 
be calculated to give happiness to the peo- 
ple. He entirely concurred in the state- 
ment which had been made by the right 
hon. Gentleman as to the wonderful suc- 
cess which had attended our administration 
of India. He believed that it was an ano- 
maly in the history of the world. At the 
same time, he believed that there were de- 
fects in the system of government which 
was now to be submitted to the considera- 
tion of Parliament. Nevertheless, he be- 
lieved that the success in our adminis- 
tration of Indian affairs had been most 
striking ; and he thought it was attribu- 
table entirely to the government of India 
being entrusted to a body of men who had 
spent much of their life in the public ser- 
vice, previously to their becoming members 
of the Indian Government—men, who, in 
respect of their high qualifications, might 
be placed on a level with any body of men 
in the world. He believed that the system 
of double government, under which the 
affairs of India were administered, had 
contributed to the maintenance of that 
high standard of abilities which character- 
ised the chief officers of the Indian Go- 
vernment. That double Government had 
also been a check upon Parliamentary in- 
fluence. It had been a preventive against 
any gross abuse in the administration of 
Indien affairs. On these grounds he was 
desirous of maintaining, and even increas- 
ing, the present privileges of the Court of 
Directors. With regard to their general 
functions, he did not attach to them so 
much importance as some hon. Gentlemen. 
He thought that the right bon. Gentleman 
(who possessed more official knowledge 
than himself) laboured under some erro- 
neous impression with regard to the fune- 
tions of the Court of Directors. The right 
hon. Gentleman had spoken as if they were 
merely a consulting party. Now, the truth 
was, that the Court of Directors discharged 
very important functions. They had the 
joint appointment of all Governors; they 
had the separate power of recall; they 
had the power of originating all despatches; 
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tion of all despatches. Many of them had 
been trained up in practical experience of 
administration in India; and were the ex- 
tent of their experience better understood, 
their qualifications would probably be bet- 
ter appreciated in this country. With re- 
8 to the Board of Control, he thought 

e most serious attention of Parliament 
should be directed to the means of securing 
a body of higher qualifications, and one 
which should command a larger share of 
the confidence of the Indian public, since 
they certainly did not at present possess 
ua authority and confidence in India as 
was desirable. He believed that unless 
some steps were taken to remove what he 
would call the corrupting influence which 
they possessed in the shape of patronage, 
the public need not expect any large 
amount of public spirit to prevail in the 
Court of Directors. Persons of high stand- 
ing and influence would hesitate to come 
forward and fight a severe battle to obtain 
a seat in the direction of the East India 
Company as long as it was in the power 
of other persons to resort to that influence 
which was to be obtained by the bestowal 
of patronage belonging to the Company. 
With respect to the constitution of the ser- 
vice in India, there was an absolute neces- 
sity for doing something to raise the gen- 
eral standard of qualification in the judicial 
branch. Situations in this branch required 
the highest talent and character, and it 
unfortunately happened that most of the 
best qualified candidates were drained off 
to the diplomatic and revenue services, 
which demanded the first attention of Go- 
vernment, leaving only the refuse for the 
judicial branch. He had heard with great 
satisfaction the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement as to the success which had at- 
tended the employment of natives in the 
judicial branch of the service; but he ap- 
prehended that all endeavours to employ 
natives in that department would fail, un- 
less those who exercised the functions of 
appeal possessed a far higher standard of 
Pca than now. The standard of 
the qualifications of those employed in the 
service of the Indian Government occupied 
the serious attention of the Committee 
which sat twenty years ago on the subject. 
Valuable suggestions were made by that 
Committee, and a clause was introduced 
into the Act of Parliament passed at that 
time on this subject, by which the field of 
competition for offices under the Indian 
Government was enlarged. In the course 
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y which the operation of 1] 
was suspended; and the state of thi 
with respect to the employment of officers 
under the Indian Government was as bad 
as it was before the appointment of 
Committee that sat twenty years ago. He 
hoped that the Committee now about to 
be appointed would enter upon their duties 
with a determination that their suggestions 
should not be got rid of in the same quiet 
way in which the clause in question had 
been disposed of. He considered that the 
object of the Committee was a most im- 
portant one; and he trusted that the re- 
sult of its labours would be to discharge 
some portion of the debt which 
people of England owed to the people of 
India. 

Ms. HARDINGE: Sir, I trust I may 
be permitted to say one word on the ques- 
tion now before the House, if it is only to 
express most humbly my satisfaction that 
Her Majesty’s Government have deter- 
mined upon dealing with this great ques- 
tion in a spirit of fair inquiry; because I 
believe the Court of Directors seek such 
an inquiry, and because it will tend, I am 
confident, to prove that they haye not 
neglected the interests of the 150,000,000 
of people committed to their charge. I 
would willingly vote for the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Youghal, if I could bring myself to believe 
that a Commission sent out to India would 
answer the purpose which this country has 
in view. I rather agree with what has 
fallen from the hon, Member for Inverness- 
shire (Mr. Baillie), that a Committee of 
both Houses of Parliament would collect 
evidence in a more practical manner. The 
question of taxation and landed tenure 
is one which requires mature consideration, 
as well as the legal condition of India; 
for Parliament must determine shortly whe- 
ther the Law Commission is to be abolish- 
ed, or re-established with sufficient proyi- 
sions against any future failure, The 
hon. and learned Member for Youghal has 
laid great stress on the hardship and in- 
equality of the land tax; but it must be 
remembered that that is a tax to which 
the natives of India have been accustomed 
from time immemorial, both under a Hin- 
doo and Mahomedan dynasty, and that 
when fairly assessed it does not press with 
such great severity upon the population at 
large. And as regards our revenue sys- 
tem in India, I have always understood, 
when in that country, from -those best 
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competent to form an opinion, that the 
permanent settlement of Lord Cornwallis, 
although it may not haye answered all the 
purposes for which it was intended, has 
yet proved a great incentive to agricultural 
improvement; and, as regards the settle- 
ment of the North-West Provinces, com- 
monly known as the settlement of Mr, 
Bird in 1842, I believe that settlement 
has worked so well that the Bombay Go- 
vernment are now introducing it in their 
own Presidency. Sir, much misconception 
has arisen, and many mis-statements have 
been made, with regard to our taxation in 
India, more especially as regards the salt 
tax, or, as the hon. and learned Member 
has ealled it, the salt monopoly. Now, 
Sir, I do not think the term ‘‘ monopoly ”’ 
is strictly applied in this instance; because 
Government have during the last five years 
reduced that tax upwards of 15 per cent, 
which has led to an increase in the annual 
consumption of 28,500 tons. . The price 
of salt bas been materially cheapened to 
the consumer, and large importations, 
not only from Cheshire, but from Bom- 
bay, Ceylon, and the Madras coast, have 
taken place, Moreover, the tax upon 
salt cannot press so very severely on 
the natives of India, as it does not 
amount to more than 8d. a head on the 
whole population. I would, if permit- 
ted, cole one remark upon the employ- 
ment of natives, after the very satis- 
factory statement which the President of 
the Board of Control has made with re- 
spect to the education and employment of 
the natives. Much had been done since 
Lord W. Bentinck’s time in that way. 
In 1844 vernacular schools were estab- 
lished, and the Governor General published 
@ resolution throwing open to all natives, 
who were properly qualified, uncovenanted 
appointments in the service, I hope that 
that will be acted up to; for the deputy- 
magistrates appointed under a recent Act 
have, I believe, discharged very ably the 
duties which haye devolved upon them, as 
wellas the Sudder Ameens or native judges, 
and I believe there have been fewer, if not 
as few, appeals from their decisions as 
from those of their predecessors, It has 
been suggested in another place that the 
Royal army should be increased in India, 
and that proposal naturally requires graye 
consideration, One thing is certain, that 
it is on the fidelity of the Sepoy that we 
depend in India for the stability of our 
po As long as his caste and prejudices 
are respected, so long will he remain loyal 
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and attached to British rule. The hon. 
ond learned Member my pl hes a 

i t stress e abject poverty 
of aaygie nt in India ; but I confess, 
from what I haye seen in that 


myself, I am disposed to think that his 
statement is somewhat ’ In 
Oude, in Cashmere, which ve visited, 


and in the Nizam’s territory, rack-rents 
and extortion prevail; and the condition of 
the natives generally who enjoy British 
protection exhibits a very strong contrast 
as compared with the condition of those 
who are under native Governments. What- 
ever discussions may hereafter arise as to 
whether the present machinery of govern- 
ment shall be retained or not, it is gene- 
rally admitted that the system of double 
government should be maintained, and 
that the patronage of India should not be 
absorbed and monopolised by the Crown. 
I beg to thank the House for the very 
kind indulgence which they have extended 
to me in making these few remarks, and I 
am confident that when the proper time 
arrives the House will approach this dis- 
cussion with due caution, will calmly and 
dispassionately deliberate upon it, and not 
sanction any radical change, unless it be 
clearly proved that such change be really 
and imperatively called for. 

Mr. HUME complimented the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down u 
the ability and zeal he had nomi 
behalf of Indian interests, and, from the 
practical knowledge he possessed of the 
natives of India, we should find in the hon. 
Member a steady and useful advocate of 
their rights and interests. He must express 
his decided satisfaction at the inquiry pro- 

by Her Majesty’s Government; and 
e thought that with respect to the state- 
ments of the hon. and learned Member for 
Youghal, they contained many facts, no 
doubt, but they also contained much that 
was problematical and doubtful; and the 
object which he proposed was perfectly 
impracticable. There was a population in 
India of 100 or 150 millions, consisting of 
various tribes, and of diversified and dis- 
tinet interests—how could a Commission 
possibly ascertain the interests of each 
and all? They must send a Commission 
to every one of them, in order to be effec- 
tive; and where would they find men in 
this country capable of conducting such 
an inquiry? Recourse might most 
perly be had to the servants of the Indi 
Government—men of knowledge and ex- 
perience; and he joined most heartily in 
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the tribute paid by his hon. Friend to the 
services of those men; and he believed 
that the House would generally admit 
that, when great emergencies arose, no 
body of men could be found more zealous 
or efficient in the discharge of their duties. 
He was decidedly of opinion that they had 
a better opportunity of obtaining informa- 
tion in London, than by sending a Com- 
mission to India. If they sent a Com- 
mission at all, they must send it to Ma- 
dras, to Calcutta, to Bombay, and to the 
North-Western Provinces, and they must 
send men of knowledge and efficiency. 
Again, he repeated, that the inquiry could 
be more efficiently and practicably carried 
out in London than in India, If that 
system of bribery existed to which his 
hon. and learned Friend alluded, and 
which so intimately affected the character 
of the Bombay Government, it could be 
better inquired into and ascertained here 
than on the spot. As to the charge of 
his hon. and learned Friend of exemptions 
being made with respect to certain imposts 
by the Indian Government, he could only 
refer to the example of this country, and 
he asked his hon. and learned Friend to 
remember the absurd regulations which 
had been made by our Home Government 
respecting the duties upon salt and other 
duties, before he brought so grave a charge 
against the Indian Government. If the 
free-trade principle which had been adopt- 


ed in India were fairly carried out, much’ 


of the difficulty complained of would be 
removed. He was pleased to find that 
Her Majesty’s Ministers had determined 
not to make a change with respect to the 
constitution of the Court of Directors, and 
that the Home Government had determined 
not to take upon themselves the imprac- 
ticable task of managing the affairs of our 
empire in India. With the experience of 
the affairs of that country which he pos- 
sessed, he felt bound to state that nothing 
could be more ruinous to the interests of 
India than such a step. His hon. and 
learned Friend had talked about the po- 
verty of the people of India. He (Mr. 
Hume) admitted that poverty did exist in 
India; but he asked his hon. Friend if 
great poverty did not exist in England and 
in Ireland; and before the House came to 
® conclusion that such poverty was caused 
by the nature of the administration, it 
would do well to pause and consider. It 
must be borne in mind that poverty is but 
comparative; and he could speak from his 
own observations on the spot, that the 


Mr. Hume 
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Company’s Ryots were more comfortable 
and prosperous than those that existed 
under native authority. His hon. and 
learned Friend had made a comparison 
between India and England: that was not 
a fair comparison; but let him make a 
comparison between India and our colo- 
nies in other parts of the world. The fact 
was, the population of India enjoyed 
greater prosperity and more contentment 
than that of any other of our dependencies. 
He repeated that he should deplore the 
day when the Home Government would 
take upon itself the administration of the 
affairs of India. He admitted that a cer- 
tain control by the Ministry of the day 
would be fit and proper, but not such a 
control as existed—a control which gave 
to the Minister the power to do all the 
mischief—to occasion disasters, to canse 
expense, to engage in ruinous wars, end- 
ing, as had already been the case, in an 
expenditure of nearly 25,000,000/.; an 
expenditure caused by one man sitting in 
Cannon-row, who never consulted the 
Court of Directors. He hoped the Com- 
mittee, when appointed, would think fit to 
enlarge rather than to restrict the control 
of the Court of Directors; and he would 
here say that he thought the constitution 
of that Court might be improved, that the 
men appointed might be of higher charac- 
ter—men who would carry greater weight, 
whose decisions would be more respected, 
and who would be possessed of the great- 
est knowledge and experience. He thought 
the Court ought to consist of men devoted 
solely to Indian business, and not of men 
whose time was taken up by their own 
private affairs, and who were only able to 
attend in order to give a vote. The Great 
Exhibition last year had shown to the 
people of this country the wonderful re- 
sources of India—the various and curious 
products from Bombay and Madras had 
opened the eyes of the people of this coun- 
try to the greatness and importance of 
our Indian empire. As to the alleged de- 
ficiency of 760,0007. in the revenue and 
expenditure of last year, he could only 
say, if that deficiency had arisen from 
advances towards the execution of public 
works—towards irrigation, and the making 
of public roads, the money was well ex- 
pended. Nothing was more important 
than that internal communication in India 
should be promoted. If the labours of the 
Committee were properly directed—and 
he must express his belief that it was the 
intention of the Government to carry it 
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out honestly—it might be productive of 
the greatest benefit to India; but in order 
to make the labours of that Committee 
effective, men capable of giving the best 
information must be called before it, and 
examined, and the Government of India 
ought to send home such persons as they 
believed capable of giving the best infor- 
mation. He trusted the Committee would 
direct its inquiries into each of the depart- 
ments of Indian affairs; and, though the 


Session would be but short (and he hoped it | 


would be but short), much might be done 
before the new Parliament assembled in 
the way of procuring documentary and 
other evidence, so as to make the road to 
inquiry easy and certain. It appeared to 
him that one of their great objects should 
be to make the Court of Directors more 
responsible. Complaints had been made 
as to the system pursued at the India 
House; but, for his own part, he wished 
to see that system thoroughly carried out, 
for he believed that the mode practised 
there, of giving to each department a 
committee of inquiry, and then bringing 
the whole matter before the general board, 
was the very best system of administration, 
and that most likely to conduce to the 
welfare of India. For these reasons, he 
would desire to impress upon his hon. and 
learned Friend the propriety of withdraw- 
ing his Amendment, which was really im- 
practicable in execution. He had as great 
a desire as his hon. and learned Friend to 
robe any abuses said to exist in India; 
but the manner in which he would carry 
out the inquiry was not practicable, and 
must lead to confusion. 

Sm JAMES HOGG said, he did not 
wish to prolong the debate; but entirely 
concurred with the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Control, 
that it would be much better to postpone 
the discussion till the Committee had made 
inquiry, and the House was in pessession 
of full information on the subject. Speak- 
ing for himself and the great Company he 
had the honour to represent, he could only 
say their sole and most anxious desire was, 
that the most full and ample information 
should be laid before the House and the 
country; and with regard to the result of 
any inquiry that could be made, in com- 
mon with every man in the House and out 
of it, they had only one wish—that it might 
be such as would tend most to the welfare 
of India, and to the advancement and pros- 
perity of its countless inhabitants. He 
did not feel disposed to follow the hon. and 
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learned Member (Mr. Anstey) into all the 
subjects to which he had alluded in moving 
for the Commission, for he was 
aware of one topic to which the hon. and 
learned Member had not referred. He did 
not wish to speak disrespectfully, but he 
must say he sat and listened to that 
with absolute amazement. He believed 
every man in the House who was in the 
least cognisant of Indian affairs, shared 
in that amazement. But he should not, 
rhaps, have noticed the hon. and learned 
ember’s speech at all but for his conelud- 
ing observations. No Member of that 
House—and he spoke it with great defer- 
ence—could be justified in getting up and 
making a statement without full information 
as to the subject on which he spoke; and 
he asked the House what they thought of 
the statement made by the hon. and learn- 
ed Member with regard to the case of Co- 
lonel Outram, in which, after denouncing 
all the authorities in India and at home, 
and if not directly asserting, at least in- 
directly insinuating, that they were guilty 
of the basest acts, and imputing to them 
the worst motives, when he (Sir James 
Hogg) told them that the hon, and learned 
| Member, having some time ago asked for 
the production of papers on the subject, 
‘had been informed that they had not 
reached this country; and yet the hon. and 
learned Member, knowing that those 
were not in possession of the House, 
ad made this statement, but did not give 
them the grounds and authority on which 
he made it? The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had alluded to the circular sent by the 
Bombay Government. Now, he (Sir J. 
W. Hogg) craved their attention to this 
matter. Whether the rumours in the 
Bombay Government were well or ill- 
founded was of little consequenee to the 
well-being of society, but it was true that 
rumours were afloat that certain indirect 
influences were at work in the Presidency, 
, which were supposed to produce a certain 
result. Let the House observe, that if 
designing natives could only produce that 
impression, they could extort money from 
the native Princes under the belief that 
this money would be used at the Presi- 
dency so as to find its way to Members of 
the Government. What was the line of 
conduct adopted by the Bombay Govern- 
ment? They sent circulars to every poli- 
tical officer in the Presidency, telling him 
of the existence of these rumours, and de- 
siring him to probe the matter. to the bot- 
tam, so that they might ascertain who were 
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the men engaged in setting these rumours 
afloat, and thus enable the Government to 
remedy the eyil. As to Colonel Outram, 
no one eould speak of that gallant and dis- 
tinguished officer with greater praise and 
leasure than himself. Few men had ren- 
ered ter services to India. When 
Colonel Outram received the circular, he 
entered into the inquiry heart and soul; 
and the scandalous treatment of the 
wretched widow of Baroda, of whom the 
hon. and learned Member spoke, and the 
infamous conduct to which she had been 
subjected, being exposed by him, he had 
received the approbation of his Govern- 
ment. { No, no!”’] With regard to the 
widow, his conduct had been approved of, 
and as to the subsequent proceedings we 
had not yet received the official papers. 
But this Government, who were stated to 
be so anxious to smother inquiry, had ac- 
tually directed an inquiry to be made, and 
it was made—whether wisely or not he 
would not undertake to say—in open court, 
where everybody that pleased attended and 
took notes, and from the notes so taken the 
information of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman must have been derived. He re- 
gretted that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was not in his place, for, had he not 
left the House, he (Sir J, Hogg) had in- 
tended to ask him whether he stood for- 
ward there as the advocate of Colonel 
Outram. If he did act as the advocate of 
that distinguished officer, what had been 
stated by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would have due weight with the House, 
and with nobody more than with him; but 
his impression was that the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman had never seen Colonel Out- 
ram in his life, and did not represent him 
now. He might be conscientious in what 
he stated, and was no doubt actuated by 
very honourable motives. He might be- 
lieve that Colonel Outram was aggrieved, 
and wished to stand forward as his advo- 
cate; but, as the papers had not yet come 
home, he (Sir J. Hogg) did object to the 
hon. and learned Member getting up and 
making a statement which was injurious, 
not only to the Government but to indivi- 
duals, when the whole facts of the case 
were not yet before the House, and, in 
fact, were not in the country. There was 
another course adopted by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, which he thought ex- 
eceedingly objectionable. He had been 
ing of what occurred in 1851, but he 
immediately afterwards travelled back to 
1843, and alluded to the report of the 
Sir J. Hogg 
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Advocate General, in the latter year, upon 
certain acts of misconduct of individugls 
then, thereby mixing the two transactions 
together; so that many of those whom he 
was addressing, must haye thought that 
the transaction referred to in 1843 was one 
and the same with that in which Colonel 
Outram was en ; whereas the two 
were entirely distinct and separate. It 
was certainly the fact that there were in- 
dividuals in Bombay who had driven a 
trade by inducing unfortunate natives, with 
real or enppones grievances, to believe that 
if they only paid them well they would get 
their grievances redressed; and the Go- 
vernment of Bombay were most anxious 
to put a stop to this practice, With re- 

ard to the manner in which the hon. and 
earned Gentleman had denounced the 
Court of Directors and the Indian guthori- 
ties, the interests involved were of too 
great and mighty and solemn a character 
to permit him to indulge in recrimination. 
Upon this point he would merely say that 
when the matter came to be laid before the 
Committee, the statements which had been 
made to the House would, if true, prove 
that the case of the Directors was a bad 
one; but, if untrue, they would prove in- 
jurious only to those who had ventured to 
make them. The hon, and learned Gen- 
tleman had said that he could place no re- 
liance upon official information, and this 
was no doubt an explanation of the inac- 
curacy of many of his statements. He had 
declared that the country under English 
rule was becoming depopulatec, and that 
the natives were flocking into the terri- 
tories of the native princes. Now, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman might not be well 
informed on Indian affairs; but if he had 
only read the returns which had been made 
on this subject, he would have found that 
the population of the British territories per 
square mile was very nearly double that of 
the native Governments. Hig statement 
that there had not been a surplus revenue 
singe 1798 was equally incorrect. As to 
the mode of collection of the revenue, he 
(Sir J. Hogg) need scarcely repeat a state- 
ment which he had often made in that 
House—that the land revenue was col- 
lected, not with reference to the erop, but 
to the productive power of the soil. The 
condition of the proprietary cultivators had 
greatly improved under the present system. 

y the last survey, which had been @ most 
aecurate and minute one, the net rental of 
the soil was ascertained, and of that rental 
20 per cent was allotted to the cultivator 
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or the tenant; 18 per cent to the talookdar 
or middleman, and 62 to the Government. 
In many cases there were no talookdars o 
in iate men, and in these cases 
per cent was allotted to the cultivating 
tenant, and 70 per cent to the Govern- 
ment. This was the principle upon which 
the assessment was generally made, It 
had been eminently successful, and was 
unalterable for thirty years. As to the 
duties of the Court of Directors, it was 
very strange that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman did not seem to know the dif- 
ference between the duties of the Board of 
Control and the Court of Directors, and 
between the General Court and the Secret 
Committee. All matters of war and of 
treaty with native Powers were yested, and 
properly vested, in Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, who, after framing a despatch on 
these topics, sent it, not to the Court of 
Directors, but to the Secret Committee, 
consisting of the Chairman, the Deputy- 
Chairman, and the senior Member of the 
Court; aud for that despatch Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was exclusively respon- 
sible. This, howeyer, was a very small 
and minute pe of the administrative go- 
vernment of India—the business of the 
financial, judicial, and other departments 
being vested by law in the East India 
Company, and transacted practically by 
the Court of Directors. All despatches 
came to the Court of Directors; and every 
despatch was prepared by the Court of 
Directors. It there went through the 
ordeal which his hon. Friend had described. 
It was framed by the Executive, and then 
submitted to the Committee of the depart 
ment to which it belonged for considera- 
tion; the Court being divided into different 
Committees, to whom was confided the 
care of different departments. If it was 
approved by the Committee, well and good, 
if not the chairs were summoned and it was 
discussed. After having passed through 
the ordeal of the proper Committee, it was 
laid upon the table of the Court of Diree- 
tors, and after a week’s notice it under- 
went a discussion of the whole Court, sen- 
tence after sentence, paragraph after para- 
graph. The despatch then went before 
the Board of Control. It was either ap- 
royed or disapproved of by that authority. 
t was said that a conflicting principle was 
thus introduced. Whatever the system 
might be in theory, there was no question 
but that up to the present it had worked 
most harmoniously. If the President of 
the Board of Control disapproved of the 
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despatch which had received the ) 
tion of the Court of Directors, law 
gave the Directors a right of remonstrance; 
and if Her Majesty’s Government desi 
to maintain the alterations which they in- 
troduced, it was negessary they should give 
their reasons for so doing. he sugges- 
tions and the alterations thus remained 
matter of record, and there was ey: 
practical precaution against any improyi- 
dence upon the part of t the Directors, and 
every security that they should not act 
either unwisely, capriciously, or without due 
deliberation. This was the working of the 
system, from which it would be seen that the 
great body of Directors were weperele and 
quite apart from the Secret Committee, 
and might know nothing of the particular 
business transacted by the latter. Another 
point that had been referred to was the 
patronage of‘the Court. It was a deligate 
thing for him to touch upon this subject; 
but he might state that an inquiry for 
which they had ample materials upon re- 
cord—as they kept a register of those 
who made application, the person who 
asked, the person at whose recommenda- 
tion the appointment was bestowed, and 
the person to whom it was given—had 
been instituted, by which it was shown 
that, out of 2,900 appointments, 1,100 
were given to the sons of seryants of 
the Company; 1,700 to the sons of the 
nobility, gentry, and professional men; and 
the rest were given, as they ought to be, 
to the sons of naval and military officers 
in the Queen’s service; and the largest 
roportion of all to the clergy. It would 
fe for the Committee to determine whether 
the patronage had been fairly adminis- 
tered. As to the imputation of seats in 
the Direction being purchased by the sale 
of patronage, there was abuse everywhere, 
but a greater abuse there could not be than 
for a man to purchase votes for a seat in 
the Direction by promises of patronage. 
It was most discreditable to both the par- 
ties concerned; he, however, could for 5 Wh 
self solemnly declare that he never but 
once had such a suggestion made to him, 
and it was then made in a very remote 
manner. During his canvass no voter ever, 
either directly or indirectly, intimated to 
him that a return was expected for his 
support, except upon the occasion referred 
to, when the voter in a yery remote manner 
hinted that he trusted that he should not at 
a subsequent period be forgotten. The con- 
sequence was, that he (Sir J. W. H left 
the room, declining the support which he 
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would otherwise have ted. It had been 
stated that the Court of Directors were 
not regular in attendance to their duties. 
By law there must be an attendance once 
a week. A great many of the Directors 
were not very young men. Some were in 
Parliament, others had their private busi- 
ness to attend to. He was curious to see 
what had been the average attendance of 
the Court for a period of five years. Out 
of the four and twenty men, there was an 
average attendance exceeding twenty at 
every Court. He could also declare that 
there was not a day in which there was 
not an attendance of from eight to ten 
Directors in the East India House. The 
hon. Member for Taunton (Sir T. E. Cole- 
brooke) had referred to the disposal of the 
judicial business; and they were told that 
the judicial business of Indja was princi- 
pally disposed of by native agency. Now, 
e desired to give the House a statement 
of the actual facts. He thought they 
would surprise the House, as indeed they 
had already surprised him. He was not 
now going to speak of Bengal, Madras, or 
Bombay, but of the whole of India. It 
was original jurisdiction, not appellate, of 
which he was speaking. In 1849, in the 
whole of India there were disposed of 
258,574 cases; 256,151 of that number, or 
99 per cent, were disposed of by native ju- 
dicial officers. There were also disposed of 
in the same time 2,423 cases by European 
judges, or only 1 per cent of the whole num- 
r. It might perhaps be said that na- 
tives were entrusted with original but not 
with appellate jurisdiction. Now, he would 
ive them the result of the appellate juris- 
iction. In the same year as that to which 
he had referred, the suits disposed of alto- 
gether, the whole suits of India, including 
appeals, were 340,918, of which suits 
31 ,554, or 93 per cent, were disposed of 
by natives, and 21,364, or 6 and a frac- 
tion per cent, by European judges. The 
only return relating to appeals was from 
the North Western Provinces, where the 
appeals were 15 per cent, and the reversals 
only 4 per cent. He thought that was a 
statement which would be very gratifying to 
the House, as well as to his hon. Friend the 
Member for Montrose. No man could 
agree more completely with that hon. Gen- 
tleman when he said it was requisite that 
in the Direction there should be competent 
men, having a knowledge of or connexion 
with India. It was eminently for the public 
that there should be among the thirty 
irectors a portion of gentlemen of talent 


Sir J. Hogg 
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and intelligence who were connected with 
India. He was prepared to maintain that, 
whether the House went with him or not. 
But if any particular service predominated 
in the composition of the Directory, whe- 
ther civil or military, the aggregate of par- 
ticular feeling on any subject would amount 
to prejudice. Such a casualty should be 
guarded against. It would be very advis- 
able that fresh blood should be introduced 
into the Court by the intermixture of those 
unconnected with India, who would bring 
their strong good English sense to bear 
upon the questions in debate. Many of 
the most useful men in the Court of Di- 
rectors, whose long experience had made 
them singularly conversant with Indian 
affairs, had been men who never saw India 
in their lives. Such men were Sir Francis 
Baring, Sir Hugh Inglis, Mr. Bosanquet, 
Mr. Astell; he did not choose to mention 
the names of his Colleagues who were 
unconnected with India, but whose expe- 
rience and intelligence were of the greatest 
benefit in the administration of their affairs. 
Let the House remember, however, from 
1813 to 1834 that twenty-six vacancies 
had occurred in the Direction, and that 
only ten were filled up by persons uncon- 
nected with India; and that since 1834 
to the present time, out of twenty vacan- 
cies, there had been only one single Di- 
rector elected who was unconnected with 
India. He was a Member of that House, 
and known to all of them for his ability 
and moderation. In conclusion, he begged 
pardon for having so long occupied their 
attention, which he had done solely for the 
purpose of stating that the Court of Diree- 
tors had no object in view, hud no wish 
whatever, except that of seeing the wisdom 
of Parliament arrive at that conclusion on 
this subject which would tend most to the 
welfare of India, and conduce most to the 
advancement and prosperity of the people 
of that country. 

Sm ROBERT H. INGLIS thought 
that no one ought to rise after the hon. 
Gentleman (Sir J. W. Hogg) without be- 
ginning by acknowledging his obligations 
to him, not only for the conclusive answer 
he had given to the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for Youghal, but 
for his very valuable contribution of facts 
and arguments with regard to the original 
Motion. He would however, beg-to sug- 
gest that there was one error in the speech 
of the hon. Baronet—an error of which 
few besides himself would have taken 
notice—relating to one who had always 
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received honour wherever mentioned, and 
who chiefly deserved honour from him—he 
meant his father—and he therefore ven- 
tured to set the hon. Baronet right in one 
particular respecting him. The services 
which his father was enabled to render as 
a Member of the Court of Directors were, 

rhaps, facilitated by the fact of his 
ane had some experience in India it- 
self. The present subject was one of great 
importance, he might say, to the domes- 
tie interest of England; but certainly no 
question was more entitled to consideration 
as a great Imperial question than the pre- 
sent, and yet so true was it that, since the 
time of Burke, India had been the dinner- 
bell of the House of Commons, that there 
had been periods in the course of that 
evening’s debate, when it would have been 
difficult to find a House present of the re- 
quisite numerical strength; yet this was a 
question affecting the interest of, at the 
lowest calculation, 110,000,000 of our fel- 
low creatures, a number which he believed 
might be increased without exaggeration 
to 150,000,000—a larger number, he be- 
lieved, that had, at any period of modern 
history, certainly in Europe at least, been 
entrusted to the government of one indi- 
vidual. He did hope, therefore, that if not 
the House, yet the Committee to which the 
functions of inquiring inte this subject 
might be delegated, would enter upon their 
duties with a deep feeling of their respon- 
sibility, since not only was the temporal 
welfare of this vast population at stake, 
but also their more important and eternal 
interests. He was not one who regarded 
our empire in India as the result of the 
combination of chances, or as the creation 
of those most valiant and intelligent men 
whohad rendered themselves famous in that 
country, but he looked on it as entrusted 
to us by a Power before whom we must 
all of us humble ourselves. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in introducing the present Mo- 
tion, had spoken of the gradual increase 
of the means of spiritual instruction which 
England had provided in India of late 
years; but he might have gone farther 
back, and shown that exactly as the means 
of religious instruction had been increased 
in India for the benefit of their fellow sub- 
jects who had expatriated themselves, so 
much the more had their fitness for the dis- 
charge of their duties increased. When, 
however, he looked at the imperfect nature 
of the means which were even at present 
provided, he could but hope that the Com- 
mittee would have their attention specially 
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directed to this subject, and that they 
would feel it their duty to make that in- 
struction more commensurate with the 
wants of the country. He believed that 


the duties devolving wu the t 
energetic and admirable Metropolitan of 
India, whose diocese extended 2,000 miles 
from south-east to north-west, could not 
possibly be adequately discharged by one 
man. With respect to the general cha- 
racter of the civil servants of the Com- 

ny, he believed it to be above all praise. 

he House would remember the enco- 
mium of Mr. Canning. Mr. Canning se- 
lected three men for the government of 
Presidencies—Sir T. Monro, Mr. Elphin- 
stone, and Sir J. Maleolm—each one of 
whom he declared to be equal to any man 
in the civil service of England. What 
would be said of the system which pro- 
duced and promoted such .individuals, but 
that such a system deserved to be encou- 
raged and maintained? He believed that 
out of thirty Directors of the East India 
Company, twenty-one carried to that Court 
the experience they had derived in the finan- 
cial, military, civil, diplomatic, and maritime 
service of the Company. If it were said 
that the other Members of that Court had 
not been in India, it might be replied that 
it was necessary to have an English feel- 
ing and English habits of business in that 
Court, and that it was not desirable the 
Members of the Court should be exclusively 
taken from those who had served in India, 
With regard to the patronage, the tables 
which had been adduced of the distribution 
of patronage sufficiently refuted any charge 
of a corrupt or unworthy exercise of their 
power on the part of the Directors. He 
trusted, therefore, no alteration would be 
made in the constitution or patronage of 
the Court of Directors, especially when it 
was considered that their direct power had 
of late years been exercised but once, to 
recall a Governor General; and when it 
was considered that that recall was signed 
by one who had been oe Governor of 
Bengal, by two who had been Members of 
Council, and by other individuals of ex- 
perience at least as great in Indian af- 
fairs as that of the noble individual in 
question; and sanctioned by the concur- 
rent approbation of almost all men pos- 
sessed of information in Indian affairs, he 
thought that that would not be looked upon 
as an unjustifiable use of their authority. 
As to concentrating that patron in 
the hands of the Minister, he would say 
that whether it were the Earl of Derby, 
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or the foble ‘Lord abové him (Lord J. 
Russell), it would be putting a temptation 
fi their way that nelther their own virtue 
nor their regard for the constitution of 
the country would lead them to accept. 
The time required for the inquiries of a 
Commission such as that the hon. and 
learnéd Member for Youghal proposed to 
send out to India, would be utterly incon- 
sistent with the idea of Parliamentary le- 
tion upon the present position of the 
me affairs; and he hoped the hon. 
and learned Member would not put them 
to the trouble of dividing on his Amend- 
ment. He should certainly support the 
original Motion. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said: Sir, 
there has been so general 4 concurrence 
on the part of the House in the Motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman, that I certainly 
do not feel it necessary to offer more than 
a very few remarks. I rise, indeed, prin- 
cipally to state what in my own sated ap- 
pears to me the view with which the Com- 
mittee should be appointed. I wish to 
take this opportunity of stating my opin- 
ion upon this point more particularly, be- 
cause from some expressions which have 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman, it 
might be supposed that the Committee 
about to be appointed was one to decide 
the future government of India. I think 
that was not the meaning of the right 
hon. Gentleman, when he moved the Com- 
mittee, nor of the House, when they as- 
sented to it. It must be the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government that they shall re- 
tain in their own hands the power of sub- 
mitting, when the fitting time arrives, such 
propositions as they may think wise and 
politic, to Parliament, after the Committee 
has made its report; and that Parliament 
retains in their own hands the power of 
deciding upon those propositions when sub- 
mitted to them. I wish, therefore, to say 
that while I think the appointment of the 
Committee extremely useful and desirable, 
and that if I were in the Government I 
should concur in its appointment, the Com- 
mittee will be useful in the way of collect- 
ing information and making suggestions; 
and that this is the view in which it is to 
be appointed, more than as a Committee 
entitled in any way to decide upon the vast 
or of the future government of In- 

ia. I say this the more readily, because 
in my own mind—afd I think from what 
I can gather that this is the impression of 
the right hon. Gentleman also—there is 
not much doubt as to the general nature 


Sir R. H. Inglis 
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of the future governinent of India. 1 ath 
satisfied with the iencé which wé 
have had since 1833 of the operation of 
the Act which is now to be inquired into. 
I will not enter into the question of the 
way in which we have obtained the go- 
vernment of India. The hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. H. Inglis) says that Divine Provi- 
dence has named us to be the rulers of 
that great empire. Be that as it may, we 
find ourselves in this generation with a 
vast responsibility imposed upon us of giv- 
ing a Government to that great empite 
and that vast population. In so doing, our 
chiefest our greatest care must be to pro- 
vide in the Test ssible manner for the 
welfare of the millions committed to our 
sway. That being our first care, it is ob- 
vious that there are some advantages which 
we can give them, which tw | had either 
not at all, or in a very modified proportion. 
In the first place, our great power ought 
to enable us to guard them against the 
ravages of civil broils and petty wars, 
which is the secret of much of the misery 
under which the people of India have here- 
tofore groaned. In the next place, we 
ought to be able, with our knowledge of 
the true principles of justice, to give the 
people of India an able and impartial ad- 
ministration of justice. In the next place, 
we ought to afford them the men whom 
the great abundance in this country of 
ability for political administration will per- 
mit. In the next place, we ought to provide 
—and that is the most essential of all— 
for the education and the improvement of 
the people of India, both in regard to prac- 
tical measures of government, and the ad- 
ministration of justice, and likewise for 
their education in those rules of practical 
morality which ought to govern nations. 
I believe, in all these respects, if we have 
not fully and completely, still we have in a 
great degree, under the Act now under 
consideration, performed our duty to the 
people of India. Under our sway there have 
not been those wars between small States 
which end in the aggrandisement of one of 
those petty kings, bet which, at all events, 
end in the degradation and affliction of the 
people. Under our sway there has been 
introduced an administration of justice 
more impartial, and, I believe, more pure 
than has heretofore been known to the 
people of that country. Under our sway 
men of the greatest abilities and expe- 
rience haye gone to India from this coun- 
try, whether occupying the supreme com- 
mand as Governors General, or whether in 
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more humble eapacities, such men as those 
the hon. Baronet has alluded to— Sir 
Thomas Munto or Mr: Elphinstone. Un- 
det our’ sway there have been lately intro- 
dueed those methods of instruction and 
practical teaching in the arts of govern- 
ment which pee the le, gf, point 
which at the ate time India has de- 
rived great advantages, but which I trust 
are as the smallest sum compared to what 
she will hereafter derive. Well, we have 
done this, and done it without interfering 
with the religious feelings of the people. 
We have taken care that those who belong 
to the Earopean race should likewise have 
spititual instruction and enlightenment. 
@ have done much, whatever may be the 
in of our power, to justify ourselves in 
maintaining our rule over India. If I 
were to compare our rule with that which 
exists in other Eastern nations, if I were 
to compare that rule with that which exists 
in Turkey, with that which is administered 
in Persia, it is impossible to deny that In- 
dia has been free from that baseness in the 
administration, corruption in the offices of 
government, civil war, and rebellion—that 
from these evils the people of India have 
in @ great degree been saved by the rule 
which we have established. And as re- 
gards the Act of 1833, although sugges- 
tions may be made for improvement in 
sotne of its details and in particular pro- 
visions—TI will not say that no advantages 
ate to be derived from certain changes— 
yet I believe, in its great outlines, that 
Act will be preserved in the Bill which 
Her Majesty's Ministers will submit to 
this House. There is ancther remark, 
elosely connected with the other, and that 
is upon the construction of the govern- 
ment of India. Upon this subject; like- 
wise, I contend that although such a form 
of government—the converting a trading 
Company into the administrators of an em- 
pire of 150,000,000 of people, and having 
that controlled by a Minister of the Sove- 
reign at home—is a form of government 
which theoretically is liable to much criti- 
cism under adverse circumstances; yet I 
must say, in spite of that, the benefit of ex- 
perience shows us that it is a government 
useful to the people of India. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose, speaking 
with the, experience and with the weight 
which properly belong to him, entirely ap- 
oan of the mode of government estab- 
ished in this country for the affairs of 
India, though he says he is disposed to 
wish for some amendment with respect to 
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the power of declaring peace 
Now, with respect to that su 
say, without reverting to any 
instance, whether that diseretion 
wisely used in that instance, 
think a great subject of that kind is 
to be considered entirely as an 
question, but must be viewed with 
to our interests in Europe; and it is 
better, when a question of that kind 
be solved, that it should be solved by 
advice of the Ministers of the Crown, 
that the ultimate diseretion should 
with the East India Oompany. But when 
I say this, I am quite of opinion that the 
eneral administration of the affairs of 
ndia should emanate; not as the Presi- 
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to represent it, from the Minister of the 
Crown, but from the Directors of the East 
India Company—that, with regard to all 
matters of finance, all matters of legisla- 
tion, all matters of justice, they should 
give their suggestions and frame theif in- 
structions, and that only the power of ap- 
robation or objection should rest with the 
Minister. It is evident, if such is the 
case, in most instances the opinion of the 
Directors will be that which the Board of 
Control will be glad to approve, and prac- 
tically the Directors will be left unbur- 
dened by those considerations. With this 
question, too, is conneeted the question of 
patronage; and upon that question again 
we cannot but perceive that a problem has 
to be solved which affects not merely the 
Government of India, but the constitution 
of this country. I sy agree with the 
hon. Member for the University of Oxford 
(Sir R. H. Inglis), who spoke last, that if 
it so happened that the Ministers of the 
Crown should have the entire disposal of 
all the revenues of India, so far as govern- 
ment and patronage are coneerned, it 
would be a very serious danger—it might 
be, perhaps, a fatal danger—to the consti- 
tution of this country. I think it most 
fortunate in this respect that a medium 
should have been found, by which rule 
over India is well provided, and there is 
no lack of able men to conduct its admin- 
istration, and there is, at the same time, 
safety to the constitution of this country, 
and safety to that vast empire under the 
sovereignty of the empire of the United 
Kingdom, without injury to the working 
of our constitutional and Parliamentary 
government. I therefore, seeing all these 
circumstances, should very much lament if 
I thought that the right hon. Gentleman 
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opposite was about, either himself, or by 
the means and agencies of a Select Com- 
mittee, to propose any great changes in 
the government of India. I am convinced 
myself that although you might change, 
you might alter without any serious evils, 
some of its details, you would not be able 
to alter the principal outline of that go- 
vernment for the better. Indeed, I was 
happy to collect from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of Con- 
trol that such in general were his views, 
and that good and beneficial effects had 
flowed from the government of India as 
thus administered. I am convinced, under 
the present mode of government with 
respect to that most important of all 
points, namely, the selection of the Go- 
vernor General, who must have such vast 

wer, and must decide many questions 

fore instructions can reach him—I am 
persuaded, both from experience and from 
the nature of things, we have settled that 
question in such a manner that we do get 
to India men of the greatest eminence 
and ability. The present Governor Gen- 
eral has showed the greatest talents in the 
administration of Indian affairs; and the 
speech of an hon. Gentleman to-night 
cannot but remind us that a near relation 
of his conducted the government during 
trials as severe and success as great as 
ever occurred in India. Seeing that, I 
rejoice to think that the appointment of 
this Committee, while it affords materials 
of legislation to Parliament, while it may 
elicit many valuable suggestions, is not 
likely to change the fundamental principles 
of government in that country. 

Mra. GOULBURN said, if he could 
imagine that the Motion was calculated to 
fetter by the report of a Committee, the 
full and free liberty of decision by Go- 
vernment as to the future mode of govern- 
ing India, he should not be found support- 
ing the Motion of his right hon. Friend ; 
but he thought his right hon. Friend had 
laid down most distinctly in his speech 
that which was sufficiently apparent from 
the Resolution he proposed to move—that 
the inquiry should be confined to ascer- 
taining what had been the operation of the 

resent Act with respect to India, to lay 

fore the House what were the circum- 
stances which related to the Government 
of India, and to educe from the informa- 
tion procured, grounds upon which the 
House might come to a judgment, whe- 
ther the measures hereafter proposed by 
Government were such as ought to be ac- 
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quiesced in. It was with that view that 
he gave his cordial concurrence to the 
appointment of this Committee; and he 
should not have said one word beyond 
that, had it not been that throughout this 
debate there seemed to be a studied omis- 
sion of one branch of inquiry which he 
thought essential, which had been touched 
on by his hon. Friend (Sir R. H. Inglis), 
but had been altogether passed over by 
others who had entered on the question, 
One great branch of the inquiry he con- 
ceived ought to be, what had been the 
results of that system of religious instruc- 
tion which was introduced in 1833? He 
said introduced, because previously the 
means were scarcely worthy of notice. 
One great object to ascertain was, how 
far the means of religious instruction for 
the people of India had been carried out 
under the Act of 1833—whether those 
means had led to the favourable results 
which were anticipated—and, if not, how 
those means could be made adequate to 
the extension of the Christian religion 
throughout the whole of that large popu- 
lation? The noble Lord had told them 
that they had conferred great advantages 
upon the people of India, and he enume- 
rated the reform of their judicial adminis- 
tration, the education of the people in po- 
litical matters, and the extension of gen- 
eral education; but he conceived the noble 
Lord felt it necessary on the occasion to 
forbear alluding to that which ought con- 
stantly to be placed before them, the mode 
in which they could confer upon the po- 
pulation of India the advantage of a 
knowledge of a purer faith than any yet 
made known to them. He knew that 
great alarm had formerly been felt on 
the subject of the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into India. It was supposed that 
excitement and insurrection would follow if 
Christianity were attempted to be intro- 
duced; but circumstances had since come 
to light which had dispelled that opinion. 
In one of the earliest charters of the Com- 
pany, in 1698, it was a specific injunction 
on the Company to place in every garrison 
and settlement a minister of religion ap- 
proved by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
not merely for the instruction of the civil 
servants of the Company, to whom the 
noble Lord seemed to intimate that reli- 
gious instruction ought to be confined, but 
it was provided also that those ministers 
should learn the native language so as to 
convert the Hindoos and introduce a: 

the inhabitants of India a purer faith, 
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Subsequently, owing to events at home, 
it was thought fit to omit all allusion in 
the charters of the Company to the sub- 
ject of Christian instruction; but latterly 
we had felt the pressing importance of 
communicating the blessing of Christianity 
to the people of India, and he th 
therefore, it ought to be one of the leading 
objects of the inquiry before the Committee 
how that could be best effected. It ap- 
peared to him that if there existed any 

ifficulty on the subject, inquiry would ex- 
pel it. At no time could inquiry be more 
effectually conducted. There were men 
in England competent to give the Com- 
mittee the best information, from their 
experience in India, how the religion of 
the Church of England had been extend- 
ed, and might be still further extended 
there, and to satisfy them that those 
restrictions which at present prohibited 
allusion to the Christian religion might 
be safely dispensed with. On former oc- 
casions it was urged that the prejudices of 
the people were such that by attempting 
to disseminate the principles of Christian- 
ity among them, we should incite rebellion 
and insurrection, and that it was in vain 
to attempt to overcome those prejudices, 
or to moderate them. But since then, 
many of these inveterate prejudices had 
been overcome; and one meritorious offi- 
cer, by his own exertions and prudent 
management alone, had induced the Raj- 
poots, who were most bigoted in the prac- 
tice of suttee, to abandon that practice, 
so revolting to all our feelings. He con- 
sidered that the empire of India had been 
confided to us for great and important ob- 
jects. He was sure it was not given for 
the gratification of our national vanity, as 
a field on which to exercise the valour of 
our troops, as a means of increasing our 
national wealth, nor even for the improv- 
ing the judicial and political relations of 
the different States of which that empire 
was composed. It imposed on us the 
high moral duty of taking such measures 
as prudence, combined with zeal, would 
justify for the purpose of spreading over 
a heathen continent the knowledge of that 
truth which was essential to our own hap- 
rasa ¢ and which, extended abroad, he be- 
ieved might be essential to the happiness 
of millions yet unborn. Sir Thomas Munro 
had said— 


“‘There is one great question to which we 
should look in all our arrang t | 
what is to be the final result of our government 
on the character of the people, and whether that 
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protecting the inhabitants, leaving to 
gradually in character lower than at present ; or 
are we to endeavour to raise their character? It 
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ought undoubtedly to be our aim to 
minds of the natives, and to take care 
ever our connexion with India shall 
not appear that the only fruit of our 
had been to leave the people more abject 

when we found them, It would certainly be more 
desirable that we should be expelled from the 
country altogether, than that our system of go- 
vernment should be such an abasement of a whole 


people.” 


He (Mr. Goulburn) asserted this country 
could not fulfil the wishes and objects of 
that great statesman otherwise than by 
disseminating the truth of religion; and he 
trusted the result of the labours of this 
Committee would be, as it must be if pro- 
secuted, to incite us to future exertions in 
spreading the Gospel without the fear of 
exciting those discontents which were 80 
dreaded, but which experience had shown 
so far to be altogether groundless. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY hoped 
the Committee, when appointed, would 
bear in mind that since tne last renewal of 
the charter, one of the most disastrous 
wars which had ever afflicted that country 
had taken place, costing an enormous 
amount of treasure and blood. He thought 
it a point most deserving their attention, 
that that war was commenced in the teeth 
of the wishes of the whole Board of 
Directors, and that it was no consolation 
whatever when they found that the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control was alone 
responsible for it. But he rose to call the 
attention of the House to another point. 
There was a great deficiency of infor- 
mation of what passed in India. Take 
finance, for example. They all knew enor- 
mous revenues were collected in India. 
The President of the Board of Control 
had told them that it had increased from 
18,000,0007. to 24,000,0002.; but the 
expenditure had increased im a greater 
proportion. It appeared that there was 
no authorised public officer who from time 
to time could give that House information; 
and therefore he thought it worth con- 
sidering whether the President of the 
Board of Control should annually make 
an Indian budget, as, he believed, was 
originally intended. They had been talk- 
ing of deficiencies to-night, and an hon. 
Member supposed that a deficiency of 
750,0002. had arisen from the sums that 
had been expended in improvements in 
India, Surely it ought not to be a matter 
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of speculation. He did not think it was 
spent in improving India, but in the same 
costly — which he had alluded. He 
was sorry he was obliged to agree with the 
hon. and learned Menber for Youghal as 
to the mutilation of despatches. Their 
only means of knowledge was from docu- 
ments, and the information of parties who 
had been in India; and if it were true 
that many documents, under the title of 
extracts, were so extracted as to give a 
meaning contrary to the true intent of 
those documents, he thought no words 
were sufficiently strong to characterise 
such a proceeding. He feared there was 
too much evidence to show that the de- 
spatches of Sir Alexander Burns had been 
so treated. The question was, whether 
Dost Mahommed was the proper prince to 
support or not; and it was alleged that all 
those parts which showed that Prince’s 
good disposition were excluded from the 
despatches in order to make out an oppo- 
site case. At all events Sir Alexander 
Burns, who was a distinguished officer, 
complained of the way in which his de- 
spatches were treated. It was also said 
that some despatches were not put upon 
record. That was of still more import- 
ance, and the neglect or omission of which 
might lead to serious results. He trusted 
these matters would receive the attention 
of the Committee, and that they would 
consider the most effectual means for pre- 
venting their recurrence. 

Mr. MANGLES said, that he was 
sincerely anxious that the blessings of 
Christianity should be extended to the 
people of India; but he did not think that 
the Government, as a Government, should 
take any active part in its promotion. By 
doing so he thought they would bafile the 
object which they had in view; and he 
considered that it was the duty of the 
Government to hold the scales even, and 
afford fair play to the dissemination of the 
truth. This had been done hitherto. It 
was perfectly notorious that under the 
present charter no restraint had been im- 

upon the efforts of the missionaries, 
and these efforts had been made, and were 
making, not merely by missionaries con- 
nected with the Church of England, but 
by the Church of Scotland, and many 
denominations of Dissenters. If the Go- 
vernment undertook to attempt the conver- 
sion of the people of India, the only effect 
would be to raise up a great body of hypo- 
erites, seeking to curry favour by the 
simulated adoption of Christianity. He 
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considered that the aoe ane — 
confine itself to its 8 uty 
—the protection of Pill its subjects, in- 
eluding, of course, the —— of the 
Gospel. The free preaching of the Gos- 
pel was all that should be secured; 
as regarded its effects, he knew himself 
that from the free preaching of the mis- 
sionaries many persons had been convert- 
ed, and were as sincere and earnest Chris- 
tians as any Members of that House. It 
would not become him to express any opin- 
ion on the constitution of the Board of 
Directors; but he thought an improvement 
might be introduced in the mode of elect- 
ing that body. The canvassing required 
by the present mode of electing Directors 
practically operated to deter the highest 
class of officers who had returned from 
India from seeking a seat in the Direction. 
Men of his own aah standing in the 
service of India did not mind the trouble 
of a personal canvass; but men like Sir 
Thomas Munro and Mr. Elphinstone could 
not be expected to do so. He thought 
that a very great improvement would be 
effected if some means could be devised 
by which men of that class might be ad- 
mitted to the Court of Directors, without 
oing through what to them would be the 
egradation of a personal canvass among 
a large miscellaneous body. It had been 
asserted in the course of the debate b 
the hon. and learned Member for Youghal, 
that the condition of the people in the 
native States was superior to that of the 
eople who were under our own sway; but 
he must say that it was impossible for any 
one who had personal knowledge of the 
subject to come to that conclusion. He 
remembered that, many years ago, when 
he was marching through the kingdom of 
Oude, which was the garden of India, he 
heard cannonading going on every day on 
each side of him, that being the ordinary 
rocess of collecting the revenue. When 
elhi first came into our possession, @ 
regiment was required to collect the re- 
venue, but now it was as peaceable as the 
county of Middlesex. 

Question, ‘“‘ That those words be there 
added,”’ put, and negatived. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Ordered— 

‘*That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the operation of the Act 3 & 4 Will. 
4, c.°85, for the better Government of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Indian Territories ; and to report their 
observations thereupon.” 
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PASSENGERS ACT AMENDMENT BILL. | confirmed in that anticipation by the i 
Order for Committee read. ion ¢@ by an vgs Fern 
House in Committee. whom he had consulted on the subject. 
Clause 1. With regard to the whole Bill, he could 


Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 
hon. Members were doubtless aware that 
this Bill was based upon the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee which sat last Ses- 
sion to inquire into the operation of the 
Passengers Act of 1849. It applied prin- 
cipally to the passage of emigrants be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland and the 
United States; but in order that the law, 
if the Bill should become law, might be 
effectually carried out, it was n 
that the action of the United States should 
be the same as our own on the subject. 
The existing Passengers Act of the United 
States was somewhat more stringent than 
the British Passengers Act, and therefore 
no inconvenienee would arise on that score. 
But the present Bill proposed that certain 
alterations should be made in the dietary 
of the passengers. Instead of raw food 
being issued twice a week to the passen- 
gers for themselves to cook, which it was 
often impossible for them to do, as they 
suffered so much from sea sickness, and 
were unable to get to the galley fire till 
late, and sometimes not at all, so that they 
were obliged to eat their food raw, and 
suffered tly from dysentery in conse- 
quence—instead of this, the Bill proposed 
that cooked rations should be issued to 
them daily. Now, we could enforce these 
regulations in the port of Liverpool, but 
there was no security whatever that in a 
voyage between a British port and the 
dominions of the United States, the law 
would be carried out, unless we could pre- 
vail upon the United States Government to 
adopt the same system. What he wished 
therefore, was to get our Government to 
make an application to the United States 
to alter their own law on the subject, so as 
to meet the case provided for by the pre- 
sent Bill. It would not be necessary to do 
this simultaneously, nor was it essential 
that the regulations should be precisely 
the same; but he thought that the United 
States would meet this plan, because they 
had a greater interest than we had in the 
safe passage of the emigrants, and in their 
arrival in such a state of health as to be 


eapable of immediate self-support, instead | emi 


of becoming a burden to the port where 
they landed. He had every reason, there- 
fore, to hope that the Government of the 
United States would act upon the system 
proposed by the present Bill, and he was 





only say that he should be happy to give 
it his warm support. It pox fr’ red 
recommendations of the Select Committee, 
and he thought that a case of very great 
hardship and suffering had been made out, 
which it became that House to remedy. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
should be very glad on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, to carry out, to the 
extent stated by his right hon. Friend, the 
wish which he had expressed for a commu- 
nication with the Government of the United 
States. He (Sir J. Pakington) felt very 
strongly that it was by no means desirable 
to enter into any communications which 
would delay the passing of the Bill; but 
he agreed that it would be p to nego- 
tiate with the United States for the pur- 
pose of insuring uniformity in the 
tions of the two countries, so that the law 
might be fairly carried out. 

n reply to an observation from Mr. 
Duncay, 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
the proposal made by the hon. Gentleman 
was, that the sole authority should not be 
given to the emigration officer, but that 
the Collector of Customs at the port might 
be appealed to if necessary. Tie hoped 
that, upon reflection, the hon. Gentleman 
would not press that suggestion. Practi- 
cally speaking, a sufficient Court of Appeal 
existed already in the Emigration Commis- 
sioners, and he was told that in point of 
fact captains of ships had never had oc- 


casion to complain of the emigration offi- | 


cers, who were generally very competent 
rsons. 

Mr. CARDWELL thought the question 
was a very difficult one, and he had no de- 
sire to press the objection invidiously, but 
he begged to say that great jealousy was 
felt respecting powers so extensive being 
vested in a single person, without the pos- 
sibility of appeal. The right hon. Baronet 
the Colonial Ressteny said that an appeal 
would lie to the Emigration Commissioners; 
but such an appeal would be costly, and 
would occasion delay—one of the worst 
evils that could happen to an intending 


grant. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, the 
emigration officers, who, under the clause 
as it stood, would have the power of de- 
cision, were very competent, and were 
naval officers, acquainted with nautical 
2F 2 
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matters; and the appeal would probably 
be to parties less competent to decide, and 
having no nautical knowledge at all. How- 
ever, fe would consider the question, and 
endeavour to see if any practical appeal 
could be suggested. 

Clause agreed to; as were also Clauses 
up to 20, inclusive. 

Clause 21, which relates to the accom- 
modation for sick passengers. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman the Colo- 
nial Secretary would reconsider this clause, 
because it fp aie to allow the same 
space to sick persons in hospital as was 

jotted to persons in health; but the cabin 
for the sick was to be divided off by bulk- 
heads, whereas the general compartment 
for the rest of the passengers was required 
to be lighted and ventilated. He thought 
@ greater amount of space ought to be al- 
lotted to the sick, and that there should be 
a stipulation in the clause to that effect. 
In the case of the sick this clause did not 
specify that their berths should be properly 
lighted and ventilated. The Americans 
gave a larger space than forty-eight su- 
perficial feet for each person, which was 
the English allowance of hospital-room. 
That amount of space in a cabin that was 
boarded off, would be insufficient even for 
persons in health. He hoped, therefore, 
that the clause would be amended, so as to 
secure first, efficient light and ventilation 
for the sick; and, next, a larger space for 
them than was allotted by law. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
considered the general regulations as to 
lighting and ventilation sufficient to pro- 
vide for the case of the sick as well as of 
the healthy passengers, and he saw no ne- 
cessity for introducing any special provi- 
sion of the nature suggested. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that a 
different arrangement with regard to light- 
ing and ventilation was necessary for the 
sick, because they were to occupy an en- 
closed space, while the general passengers 
were all to occupy one pi compart- 
ment. The amount of space allotted for 
the sick, which was to be more than was 
allotted for the healthy, would be taken as 
@ maximum. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, the 
language of the clause was ‘no less than 
so many.” How that could be called a 
** maximum,” he copld not understand. It 
was the minimum. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, it 
would be practically the maximum, for this 
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reason, that nobody would give a single 
inch more space than they were nécessi- 
tated to do by law. 

Clause agreed to: as were the remaining 
clauses. 


House resumed. Bill reported. 


POOR LAW BOARD CONTINUANCE BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. : 

Lorp DUDLEY STUART said, that 
he entertained great objections to this Bill, 
but as the present Government had only 
been in office so short a time, he did not 
think it was unreasonable that they should 
propose to continue the present state of 
things for a limited period; and as he did 
not wish to offer any factious opposition or 
to obstruct the progress of public business, 
he should not therefore oppose the second 
reading. He thought, however, that the 
continuance should be for as limited a 
riod as possible, and he should, therefore, 
in Committee, move an Amendment, limit- 
ing it to the year 1853, instead of 1854, 
as at present proposed. ° He should also 
move the addition of a Clause, exempting 
from the jurisdiction of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners all parishes in which the admin- 
istration of the Poor Law was provided for 
by local Acts. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, he wished to ask 
the right hon. President of the Poor Law 
Board, whether it was true that the vestry 
of the parish of St. Pancras having dis- 
missed the governor of the workhouse for 
incompetency, the Poor Law Commission- 
ers, knowing nothing of what had locally 
transpired, had, under the authority vested 
in them by the Act of 1834, refused to 
allow the dismissal ? 

Sir JOHN TROLLOPE said, that the 
vestry having dismissed the governor of 
the workhouse, that officer had appealed 
to the Poor Law Board to inquire into the 
circumstances under which he had been 
dismissed. The vestry had, however, re- 
fused to furnish the Poor Law Board with 
any information on the subject, and they 
had, therefore, in order to get at the facts 
of the case, been compelled to call upon 
the vestry, through the medium of a Court 
of Law, either to reinstate the governor of 
the workhouse, or to give valid reasons for 
his dismissal. The Poor Law Board had 
no wish to withhold their assent to his dis- 
charge, but they wished to obtain that in- 
formation on the subject which had up to 
the present time been refused. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that he had 
found a correspondence had been going on 
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with the parish of St. Pancras, in which 
serious charges were made against the 
master of the workhouse. The vestry dis- 
missed him. He then applied to the right 
hon. Gentleman lately Resbiiney of the 
Home Department for inquiry. The ves- 
try re information, and there was no 
course by which to get at the bottom of 
the matter unless they were brought into 
a Court of Law. There was no course 
but to call on the parish to reinstate that 

rson, or to give a cause for his dismissal. 

ossibly the vestry decided rightly. All 
the Poor Law Board did was to ask for in- 
formation. They could only call on the 
vestry to reinstate an officer against whom 
no charges were proved. 

Bill read 2°. 

House adjourned at One o’clock. 


Seuthahaaaahaenaae 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 20, 1852. 


Mincres.] Pusiic Brits.—1* Law of Evidence 
(Scotland). 

3* Patent Law Amendment (No. 2); Bishoprick 
of Quebec. 

Rorat Assent.— Personal Estates of Intestates ; 
Commons Inelosure ; Municipal Corporations 
Acts Amendment; Protection of Inventions 
Act, 1851 (Extension of Term); Indemnity ; 
Mutiny ; Marine Mutiny. 


COLLEGE OF MAYNOOTH (IRELAND) 
ACT. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE: 
A fortnight or three weeks ago a noble 
Earl (the Earl of Albemarle), who is not 
now present, put a question to the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) similar 
to that of which I have given notice. 
[ See page 580.] Idid not happen to be 
present at the time, but I have read the 
answer given by the noble Earl with con- 
siderable astonishment and alarm. The 
question referred to the intentions of Min- 
isters as to the maintenance or repeal of 
the Act for the endowment of the College 
of Maynooth—a subject of very great and 
serious importance ; and it is necessary 
that the country should have some clear 
and decided intimation of the course which 
the Government intend to pursue. Reeol- 
lecting the conduct of the noble Earl who 
introduced the Bill in 1845, by which the 
endowment was made permanent instead 
of being confined to an annual grant, I 
confess [ was astonished that he had any 
hesitation in stating distinetly the inten- 
tions of the Government with respect to 
that Institution. The question is one of 
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infinite importance, and far beyond the 
mere allowance of 26,000/. a year to a col- 
legiate establishment. The question is 
not a mere question of money, but is a 
matter of national importance, and was so 
represented by. the noble Earl in 1845. I 
will shortly reeall to your Lordships’ re- 
collection the grounds on which that en- 
dowment was proposed to Parliament. 
When it was proposed to read the Bill for 
rendering the grant to Maynooth perma- 
nent a second time, a noble Earl (the Earl 
of Roden) moved, as an Amendment, that 
a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the character of the*education given 
to the students there; and in opposing that 
Amendment the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Derby) used this language :— 


“They asked whether this measure was to 
stand alone ? He replied, that this was to be taken 
by itself; but, at the same time, to be taken as an 
indication of the future conduct of Government. 
The Government desired that this measure should 
be considered in the eyes of the people of Ireland 
as a manifestation that the Government resolved 
to treat them with conciliation, and in a spirit as 
honourable to their Roman Catholic subjects as 
to any other portion of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
This was not to be treated as the harbinger of 
future measures, but as an indication of what 
would be the conduct of the Government towards 
Treland. He believed that it would be so received 
in Ireland.”—[{ 3 Hansard, \xxxi. 113.] 


Now, my Lords, I quote that for the pur- 
pose of showing the real importance of 
this subject, and that it is, as the noble Earl 
says, an indication of the policy which has 
been pursued towards Ireland and towards 
the Roman Catholics of that country for 
several years by successive Governments ; 
and I wish to recall to your Lordships’ at- 
tention the importance of throwing no 
doubt whatever on the continuance of that 
system of policy. The answer given by 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) on a 
previous occasion was, that there was no 
intention of interfering with the endow- 
ment of the College of Maynooth by the 
Government ‘‘at present.’”” Now, my 
Lords, that qualification is a most impor- 
tant qualification. No person knows the 
value of language better than the noble 
Earl, and he knows that to use such a 
phrase on such an occasion must neces- 
sarily raise a doubt on the mind of every 
person who heard or read it, whether 
there was not some hesitation, some mis- 
giving, some doubt on the part of the 
Government, as to the propriety of con- 
tinuing the grant to Maynooth at some 
future period. I ‘hope that none such is 
entertained. But this is a subject which 
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ought not to be left in the dark, but on 
which the Government ought to be clear 
and explicit. If I was surprised at read- 
ing the answer of the noble Earl on the 
oceasion to which I have alluded, my sur- 
rise has been greatly increased within the 
t few days, because I have here the 
speech of no less a person than Her Ma- 
jesty’s Solicitor General, a gentleman of 
great eminence, professional and Parlia- 
mentary ; which speech the position of 
that Gentleman with regard to the Go- 
vernment has rendered of the greatest im- 
portance. I will read one short sentence, 
which I think is pregnant with meaning, 
provided he speaks with all the authority 
which may naturally be supposed to belong 
to a person in his position. That hon. and 
learned Gentleman, the Solicitor General, 
in addressing the freeholders of Suffolk at 
Woodbridge a few days ago, used this 
language :— 

“ What I feel it my duty to say upon that sub- 
ject is this, that although no man would be more 
reluctant, nay, no man would more steadily refuse 
than I would to be a party to any Act, however 
expedient, however just on other grounds, by 
which the good faith of Parliament might be com- 
promised, yet I shall support, and cordially sup- 
port, the Motion for a Committee of Inquiry into 
the whole circumstances attending that grant, 
which is about to be brought before the House of 
Commons. And if, Gentlemen, as the result of 
the inquiries of that Committee, and as the re- 
port of that Committee, it shall be found that, 
consistently with the good faith of Parliament, 
and consistently with what becomes all public 
men to observe, strict honour and integrity with 
their fellow-countrymen, it is possible to put an 
end to that grant, I, for one, shall rejoice in con- 
curring with the Government, of which I am an 
unworthy Member, in an Act entirely to put an 
end to it.” 

My Lords, I will now state what construc- 
tion I think that this language of the So- 
licitor General will bear; and if I am mis- 
taken I shall be most happy to be cor- 
rected by the noble Earl. it appears to 
me that Sir Fitzroy Kelly clearly expresses 
this opinion—that he considers it would 
be wise—that he considers it would be de- 
sirable—to put an end to the College of 
Maynooth, and that he has reason to think 
that he has the concurrence of the Govern- 
ment in that opinion; but that he is de- 
barred from taking any step in that direc- 
tion by ‘some compact, or some engage- 
ment, into which it is his intention, and 
the intention of the Government, to inquire, 
with the view, if they can release them- 
selves from this en ment, to put an end 
to the College of Maynooth. Now, my 
Lords, I do not know whether this is a 
correct construction of the meaning of Sir 


’ 
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Fitzroy Kelly; but it appears to me that 
the language of the hon. and learned So- 
licitor General conveys that impression to 
the minds of his audience as clearly as 
any man can wish to convey any im 

sion to the minds of an assembly which he 
may have occasion to address. Now, my 
Lords, if that be so, I should like to know 
to what Committee the hon. and learned 
Gentleman refers. It must be one of which 
the Government have not given public notice 
in this or the other House of Parliament? 
The only notice which I have seen for a 
Committee on this subject in the House of 
Commons is the following, which bia 
in the Votes of that House. For Thurs- 
day next it appears there is a notice of the 
intention of Mr. Spooner to move: for a 
Committee to inquire, not into any con- 
tract, not into any engagement, not into 
any matter of good faith by which the ope- 
rations of the Government or Parliament 
are fettered, but to inquire into the sys- 
tem of education carried on within the 
walls of that institution—a totally differ- 
ent object from that referred to by the 
Solicitor General. But, my Lords, the 
question to be mooted next Thursday was 
mooted in this House in 1845. When the 
Bill for the permanent endowment of May- 
nooth was under discussion in the House, 
a Motion was made by the Earl of Roden, 
not that the Bill be rejected, but that a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the system of education pursued at 
Maynooth. That Motion was wisely re- 
jected by your Lordships, and tue Bill was 
adopted. I am not going to say a word 
about the course which the Solicitor Gene- 
ral points out as desirable. It may or 
may not be a wise course to go into such 
an inquiry, and it may or may not be wise 
to consider whether the College of May- 
nooth is to be kept up or put amend to; but 
I say this, that it is a subject upon which 
the Government of this country have no 
right to leave the people of this country and 
of Ireland in the dark as to their intentions. 
If the Government entertain the opinion 
indicated by the Solicitor General, then 
that opinion ought not to have been pro- 
mulgated for the first time by one of its 
inferior officers on the hustings at Wood- 
bridge to the constituency of Suffolk, 
but which ought to have been promul- 
gated to the country by one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers either in this or in the 
other House of Parliament. I cannot 
imagine that the Parliament and Govern- 
ment of this country are bound by 
contract to keep up an institution w 
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ae ty Senate pitt end to. I ut- 
terly deny. that that was the ground on 
which the grant to Maynooth was su 
ported, or on which it ought to be rested. It 
may or may not be desirable to continue 
such grant, but to say that Parliament and 
the country cannot alter or repeal an Act 
of Parliament, is perfectly absurd. It never 
was so stated when the grant was made per- 
manent. The case was not so by 
Sir Robert Peel in 1845. That right hon. 
Gentleman said on that occasion there were 
three courses open to the Government— 
first, to continue matters as they were— 
secondly, to put an end to the College of 
Maynooth—thirdly, to place it on a satis- 
factory footing. The question must be 
taken as a matter of policy in the way 
pointed out by the noble Earl, and must be 
decided on its own merits. If it be true 
that it was important, as the noble Earl 
declared it to be in 1845 to pass that Act 
declaring the permanency of the grant to 
Maynooth as an indication of the policy of 
the Government toward the Roman Catho- 
lie population of Ireland, how infinitely 
more important must be-the question of 
the reversal of that policy? This question 
is one of such immense importance that 
the Government must make up its mind to 
announce its determination. If I was 
astonished first of all at the answer of the 
noble Earl, I was still more astonished at 
the language of the Solicitor General, be- 
eause that hon. and learned Gentleman 
was Solicitor General to the very Govern- 
ment which originally brought in the Bill 
to render the grant to Maynooth 

nent. He made no objection to it then; 
he was responsible then as he is now for 
any Act which may be passed. He sup- 
ported Sir Robert Peel, and he now pre- 
sents himself to a constituency as a per- 
son opposing the grant. This naturally 
brings one to inquire what was the conduct 
of other Members of that Government; and 
that consideration makes it still more im- 
portant that we should have a clear expla- 
nation on the subject, because there is no 
doubt that a great number of the persons 
who are now connected with the Govern- 
ment opposed the Act of 1845. In the 
division on the second reading of the May- 
nooth Bill, I find amongst those who voted 
against the endowment the names of Mr. 
George Bankes, the present Judge Advo- 
eate; Major Beresford, the present See- 
retary at War; Mr. Stafford, now Sec- 
retary to the Admiralty; Mr. G. A. 
Hamilton, now one of the Secretaries to 
the Treasury; Mr. Henley, now Presi- 
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dent of the Board of Trade; Mr. Chris- 
topher, now Chancellor of the D 
Lancaster; and Mr. Disraeli, now 
ee = the Exchequer. I have 
qu ese names for the purpose of 
cong. any nal attack. Bue I say, 
when this ambiguous is held by 
the Government on a subject on which there 
ought to be no ambiguity—when we can- 
not look to the conduct of the Government 
on this as we may on other subjects, so as 
to learn what their true policy is—I say it 
is a matter of the utmost importance to 
ascertain what their future policy is to be. 
I do not think any charge of i inconsistency 
ean be brought against individuals who 
may have been opposed to the Maynooth 
grant in 1845, and who now, after hav- 
ing seen that Act in operation, and hav- 
ing found that the results are not what 
its advocates alleged were to be expected 
from it, are yet not disposed now to 

it. Still it ought not to be forgotten that 
they had been originally opponents of this 
measure. But when there is such ambigu- 
ous language on the part of the Govern- 
ment on a subject on which no ambiguity 
of language ought to rest, and when the 
House cannot look at the past conduct 


z 


g 


of the Members of that Government with - 


any degree of satisfaction, it is a matter 
of the most pressing importance that we 
should know distinctly what their future 
conduct is to be. I do not think a charge 
of inconsistency can be brought against 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I had the advan 

of hearing the remarkable speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman on the occasion to 
which I refer, and no doubt he grounded 
his opposition to that measure not merely 
upon the measure itself—though that was 
an element in his address—but the whole 
tenor of his speech was, that he had a want 
of confidence in the men by whom the 
measure was brought forward. Upon that 
ground he opposed it. I will quote his 
language now, because I think, in refer- 
ence to this particular subject, he expressed 
general principles, which I think apply most 
strongly to the general government of the 
country, and which most strongly apply to 
the position in which at the present mo- 
ment the Ministers and their adherents are 
placed. He says— 


* Let us endeavour to put an end to the miscon- 
ception and subterfuge which now surround us. If 
you are to have a popular Government, if you are 
to have a Parliamentary Administration, the con- 
ditions antecedent are, that you should have a 
Government which declares the principles upon 
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which its policy is founded, and then you can have 
on them the wholesome check of a constitutional 
Opposition. What have we got instead? Some- 
thing has risen up in this country as fatal in the 
political world as it has been in the landed world 
of Ireland—we have a great Parliamentary middle- 
man. It is well known what a middleman is. He 
is a man who bamboozles one party, and plunders 
the other, till, having obtained a position to which 
he is not entitled, he cries out, ‘ Let us have no 
y questions, but fixity of tenure.’ I want to 
ve a commission issued to inquire into the 
tenure by which Downing Street is held. I want 
to know whether the conditions of entry have been 
complied with, and whether there are not some 
covenants in the lease which are already forfeit- 
ed.” —[ 3 Hansard, lxxix. 565.] 
Now, the great principles there laid down 
are sound Parliamentary principles, and it 
does not do for the noble Earl opposite to 
send his adherents and Members of his 
Government down to popular constituencies 
of different kinds, and there to—I do not 
wish to use a disagreeable word—but, at 
least, to give in totheir uninformed bigotry 
with the view of catching votes; to hold 
language which is likely to excite sectarian 
feeling, while at the same time it is of that 
doubtful character that men really cannot 
know what are the views of the Govern- 
ment upon which the affairs of the country 
are to be administered. I do not enter 
into the question of the maintenance or 
non-maintenance of Maynooth; but I say, 
if the noble Earl passes this question with- 
out any declaration of the opinions of the 
Government—if those opinions are to be got 
in different localities from different indivi- 
duals—he will run the risk of exciting such 
a spirit of religious animosity and hostility as 


will not embarrass his Administration, but | 
may lead to most serious comsequences for | 
the Empire. It is not a fair or creditable | 


way in which the Government are acting. 
It is not the way in which I believe the 
noble Earl can wish to act, and I have no 
doubt that in a straightforward manner he 
will answer my question as to what the in- 
tentions of the Government are with re- 
spect to the Maynooth grant. 

The Eart of DERBY: I am sorry the 
noble Marquess was not in his place in the 
House when a question was put to me on 
the same subject on a former occasion, for 
it might have saved your Lordships listen- 
ing to the same answer now which I then 
made. In the first place, I believe the 
answer I then gave was not precisely as 
the noble Marquess has quoted it. What 
I said was, not that there was no intention 
on the part of Government to propose any 
alteration with regard to the grant to the 
College of Maynooth at present, but that 
the Government had no present intention 
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to propose any interference with the Act 
which was passed for the endowment of 
Maynooth in 1845; and I added to that 
statement a qualification, which the noble 
Marquess has not referred to, for [ said 
that I had to observe, nevertheless, that 
the attitude maintained by the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, and the spirit of aggression 
which it appeared to have adopted, added 
very materially to the difficulties of those 
who desired in this country to defend the 
endowment. I must say that I think the 
difficulty of defending the continuance of 
the grant will be considerably increased by 
the speech just made by the noble Mar- 
quess; because there are only two grounds 
on which the vindication of that grant can 
rest. The first ground is that of general 
policy, and the second that of good faith, 
given or implied by the Government of 
this country. With regard to the second 
ground, I believe it is the one upon which 
a large portion of the people of this coun- 
try consent to a continuance of a grant 
very repugnant to their principles and feel- 
ings; but the noble Marquess throws over 
the question of good faith altogether, and 
thinks Parliament in no respect bound by 
good faith, or by any compact, engage- 
ment, or obligation, to continue the grant. 
The noble Marquess, therefore, rests the 
defence of the grant on the ground of the 
general policy alone. The policy of the 
grant, from the first up to the present me- 
ment, was the desire of giving to the Ro- 
man Catholic priesthood of Ireland, within 
the Queen’s own dominions, a sound, libe- 
ral, theological education, in the hope and 
expectation that that liberality on the part 
of Parliament, continued from year to year, 
and confirmed by permanent enactment in 
1845, would produce the effects which might 
naturally be expected—an enlightened and 
well-educated priesthood—one well affected 
to the Crown of this country—disposed to 
ineuleate principles of charity and forbear- 
ance and peace among all classes—and 
loyal to the Sovereign, and obedient to the 
laws of the land. This, my Lords, was 
the principle of the policy which originally 
dictated and subsequently confirmed the 
grant to the College of Maynooth. The 
noble Marquess has stated that he could 
easily understand the conduct of those who 
in the year 1845 opposed the grant on 
principle, and who afterwards, when the 
law was passed—there the noble Marquess 
stopped, and would not say, ‘‘ and when 
the fruit which it produced was clearly 
seen’’—the noble Marquess said that he 
could easily understand the conduct of those 
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who, first opposing, afterwards supported 
the law, or at any rate did not press for its 
repeal, and that he did not see any incon- 
sistency in their so doing. My Lords, I 
confess—and I confess with deep regret-— 
that I think the converse of the proposition 
equally true, and that there may be, as 
there are, many persons who supported the 
original grant in the hope and expectation 
that it would produce far other fruits than 
it has produced, but who would be guilty 
of no inconsistency if they should have 
altered their opinions as to the policy of 
the Act, from the experience which they 
had subsequently acquired. My Lords, the 
noble Marquess, having more leisure time 
on his hands than I have, is able to study 
the newspapers, and to read the speeches 
of Members of the other House, and he has 
referred to some of them on the present 
oceasion. But I must beg to disclaim 
generally, on the part of myself or of any 
Member of the Government, being here made 
responsible for any newspaper report of any 
speech on any hustings; but still more of 
being made responsible for any gloss or com- 
ment, or for the accuracy of any comment, 
which the noble Marquess may think fit to 
put on such supposed speech. I know no- 
thing of the speech in question; but as 
far as I could collect from the speech of 
the noble Marquess, it would appear that 
Her Majesty’s Solicitor General is of opin- 
ion that the policy which dictated this 
grant to Maynooth, has not produced all 
the good effects ‘hoped from it. That opin- 
ion I believe the Solicitor General shares 
with a very large portion of the people of 
this country. 1 understood the noble Mar- 
quess further to say that the Solicitor Gen- 
eral had stated to the constituency of Suf- 
folk that a Committee was about to be 
moved on the subject. Now, as the noble 
Margness has himself stated, no such no- 
tice of Motion has as yet been given by 
Her Majesty’s Ministers in either House of 
Parliament; but a Committee, as the noble 
Marquess also stated, is about to be moved 
for, not, however, by any Member of the 
Government, but by an independent Mem- 
ber of the other House; and if that Com- 
mittee should be appointed, and if the re- 
sult of that Committee should be to prove, 
not only that the system of education 
adopted at Maynooth had failed of pro- 
dueing the fruits expected from it, but also 
the point which the noble Marquess seemed 
disposed to abandon, namely, that there 
was no obligation of good faith on the part 
of Government further to continue a policy 
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which had been unsuccessful, then the 
Solicitor General appears to think, that in 
that case, he should be ready to coneur in 
any course which might be su » not 
in putting an end to the College of May- 
nooth, but in putting an end to the en- 
dowment of Maynooth. I concur with the 
noble Marquess in thinking that it is not 
by the speech of any individual on any 
olicy—that is, not by a declaration made 
* an independent Member, or even on the 
hustings by Members connected with the 
Government, that the course of Govern- 
ment is to be guided. If there be any 
change of policy intended by the Govern- 
ment, I agree with the noble Marquess that 
it is here or in the other House that such 
a change of policy should be avowed. I 
must repeat, that Government have no 
present intention of altering the existing 
state of the law with respect to Maynooth;' 
but I will add, that if circumstances should 
arise to alter the views which they enter- 
tain, and to lead, as a consequence, to an 
alteration of their course of conduct, ample 
notice will be given to the noble Marquess 
in this House, and to the friends of the 
noble Marquess in the other House, so that 
they may have an opportunity of taking 
such steps as they may think necessary, 
either for the purpose of opposing an altera- 
tion—not at present in contemplation—or 
for the purpose of taunting individual Mem- 
bers with supposed inconsistency between 
present principles and past conduct. 

Eart GREY said, that the answer of 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby), 
was by no means satisfactory. The noble 
Earl, who was a Member of the oer | 
which passed this grant, had, in 1845, 
represented the measure as one which it 
was of the gravest importance should be 
passed, and he had appealed to their Lord- 
ships, as statesmen and as Christians, not 
to reject the measure. Well, if the re- 
sponsibility of imposing it was great, the 
responsibility of repealing it after it had 
been seven years in foree, must be consid- 
erably greater. Their Lordships had a 
right to know what were the intentions of 
the Government upon this point. The 
noble Earl said that the Government had 
no present intention of proposing any alter- 
ation in the law with respect to the May- 
nooth grant. He laid great stress upon 
the word ‘‘at present,” and threw out 
various reasons why it might be possible, 
indeed probable, that the Government 
might hereafter come to a different con-. 
clusion. This, however, was not a sub- 
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ject upon which the Government should 
allow any doubt to exist. The country 
had a right to ask the noble Earl to an- 
swer the question. They need not pledge 
themselves never to repeal the Act of 
1845 ; but they should say whether the 
opinion they entertained in 1845 was al- 
tered or not. Did the noble Earl, who, 
in 1845, appealed to Members of the 
House of Lords as statesmen and as 
Christians, not to take upon themselves 
the fearful responsibility of rejecting that 
measure, did he still regard the measure 
in the same light? Did he think the en- 
dowment should be maintained, or that it 
should not? That was a plain question; 
and it was proper that the Government 
should plainly reply to it, A right hon. 
Gentleman—now a prominent Member of 
the Government—when in Opposition, con- 
tended with great ability and truth that it 
was necessary a Government should act 
upon some clear and distinct principle. It 
was questionable whether the right hon. 
Gentleman’s observation was peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the occasion ¢n which it was 
made; but no doubt could be entertained 
as to the truth of the constitutional prin- 
eiple which it enunciated. Why, then, 
did not the Government shape its conduct 
by that rule? Every one was aware that 
great efforts were being made to excite 
strong feeling upon this question amongst 
the electors in different parts of the coun- 
try; and it was not fair that the Govern- 
ment should stimulate that agitation, or 
increase the existing hostility between dif- 
ferent religious denominations, by refusing 
to express an opinion either the one way 
or the other upon this subject. He hoped, 
therefore, that the noble Earl would give 
some more distinct answer to the question, 
as to whether he really adhered to the 
opinion which he expressed in 1845, or 
whether he had seen cause to abandon 
that opinion. It was also proper that it 
should be known whether the opinion was 
merely his own private opinion, an abstract 
opinion, like that which he entertained in 
favour of the reimposition of a duty on 
corn, or whether it was the opinion by 
which the Government was to be guided in 
its policy. The noble Marquess had not 
contended that it would be a breach of 
faith to repeal the Act of 1845; but he 
maintained that there was an implied pro- 
mise to the people of Ireland that the en- 
dowment of Maynooth would be maintain- 
ed. For his own part, he entertained a 
strong opinion that it would be little short 
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of a declaration of war against the great 
body of the people of Ireland to take away 
the grant from Maynooth, and at the same 
time to leave the revenues of the Estab- 
lished Church, and the endowments of the 
various classes of Protestant Dissenters, 
untouched. He hoped that in this impor- 
tant question the Government was not 
about to adopt the unfortunate course 
which they had taken with respect to 
corn, and to decline expressing any dis- 
tinct opinion; that they were not going 
to permit Gentlemen occupying the posi- 
tion of the Solicitor General and of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to fish for Anti-Ca- 
tholic votes, while they themselves eare- 
fully avoided committing themselves to any 
line of policy upon this important subject. 
That was a course which it would be quite 
unworthy of the position in which the Min- 
istry stood, and he trusted therefore that 
some Member of the Government would 
give a more distinct answer to the ques- 
tion than the noble Earl had given. 

The Marquess ef CLANRICARDE 
wished to know whether he had correctly 
understood the noble Earl at the head of 
the Government to intimate that his course 
on this subject was dependent on the re- 
sult of an inquiry to which he had re- 
ferred ? 

The Eart of DERBY said, that he had 
referred to what the noble Marquess had 
himself referred, and he added that he 
was aware, from the Votes of the House 
of Commons, that an inquiry into the sys- 
tem of education pursued at tha College 
of Maynooth was to be moved for by an 
independent Member of Parliament, not 
by the Government. Further than that 
he said nothing, and further than that he 
would say nothing. 

Eart GREY: Does the noble Earl 
adhere to the opinions he expressed in 
1845 ? 

The Eart of DERBY: That is a ques- 
tion which the noble Earl has no right to 
ask of me, or. any man; but, since the 
noble Earl has called me up, I will add 
this—that I am greatly disappointed in 
the result of the measure of 1845. 

The Eart of MINTO: Then I under- 
stand the noble Earl to have stated that it 
is not his intention, as at present advised, 
to disturb the existing arrangement re- 
specting Maynooth. I wish to know whe- 
ther, in the event of an attempt being 
made from another quarter to disturb that 
arrangement, the noble Earl is » 
on the part of the Government, to resist it ? 
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The Eart of DERBY: If the noble 
Earl will put upon the paper a notice of 
his intention to move for the repeal of the 
Act of 1845, I will then intimate to him 
the course which the Government is pre- 
pared to pursue with reference to that 
question. 

The Eant of HARROWBY would be 
glad to know whether the noble Earl who 
had been cross-questioning the noble Earl 
at the head of the Government himself 
entertained the same opinions on this sub- 
ject as he did in 1845? If he did, he 
formed one of a very small body of per- 
sons. Very few persons in that House 
had found their anticipations with respect 
to the Act of 1845 fulfilled. The object 
of the grant was the education of a loyal 
Roman Catholic priesthood. Had that 
result been obtained? In the next place, 
the grant was intended to educate priests 
for Ireland alone; but there was reason to 
believe that the money was expended in 
training priests for the Colonies, and Eng- 
land as well. If this should prove to be 
the case, the question would assume an 
entirely new aspect. What he desired 
was preliminary investigation, The peo- 
ple of England should have an opportunity 
of knowing all the facts connected with 
the subject. He believed that facts had 
been much misrepresented in 1845, and 
that, among other things, the statements 
of the privations endured by the inmates 
of the College were incorrect. As the 
noble Earl (Earl Grey) had called upon 
the noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment to declare whether he adhered to 
the opinions expressed by him in 1845, he 
called on the noble Earl to state whether 
he himself adhered to the opinions he then 
held as to the result of the measure ? 

Eart GREY certainly thought that his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Harrowby) had 
taken a somewhat unusual course; but it 
was one to which he had not the remotest 
objection. He was not aware that he had 
expressed, in 1845, any opinion as to the 
results of the measure, and for the best of 
all reasons, because he had not formed one. 
He. did not support it in their Lordships’ 
House, for he was not <hen a Member, and 
he believed he did not speak upon this 
question in the House of Commons. But, 
if the noble Earl wished to know his opin- 
ions, and whether he was satisfied with the 
results of the measure, he must tell him 
that he never expected very much from it. 
The Minister of the day had refused 
concessions, such as he (Earl Grey) thought 
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were necessary for the instruction of the 
great body of the people, and he refused to 
correctthe anomalies of the Irish administra- 
tion; but he granted this, at the same time, 
as a conciliatory measure to the Roman 
Catholics, which he (Earl Grey) believed 
would have been accepted in the same 
spirit. In that view he gave it his sup- 
port. He (Earl Grey) had always thought, 
and he thought at this moment, that the 
state of things with respect to the endow- 
ment of different religious bodies in Ire- 
land, was one which could not and ought 
not to be permitted. They had in Ireland 
the great body of the people professing the 
Roman Catholic religion; they hada Church 
endowed with very considerable wealth, 
drawn from property which, 300 years ago, 
was in the hands of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and which, in the opinion of that 
Church, was still hers.. That property was 
now transferred to the minority. They 
had endowments for the Protestant Dissen- 
ters, who were more wealthy than the Ro- 
man Catholics. And while this was the 
state of things, neither from the public re- 
venue, to which the Roman Catholics con- 
tributed, nor from the property of Ireland, 
which was taken from the Roman Catholic 
Church, from no source whatever, has the 
education of the people been provided for, 
except by this small grant that was given 
annually by Parliament to support the Ro- 
man Catholic College of Maynooth for the 
education of the priesthood. It appeared 
to him then, as it appeared to him now, 
that that was an anomalous state of things, 
which ought not and could not continue. 
If matters were reversed, and Ireland were 
to become the more powerful country, and 
such a state of things were imposed upon 
us by the Roman Catholics, he, as an Eng- 
lish Protestant, would never be quiet until 
he succeeded in effecting an alteration of 
that arrangement. He judged of the feel- 
ings of the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
from what would be his own under similar 
circumstances; and he believed that such 
a state of things could not continue with 
justice to the Jrish people, or with safety 
to the Empire. He considered that that in- 
justice should be modified—perhaps as far 
modified and mitigated as the circumstances 
of the times and the then state of public 
feeling would allow; and those who pro- 
posed the measure did not differ from him in 
the reasons which rendered it necessary. It 
was with those views that he gave the mea- 
sure his support; but to say he had any con- 
fident opinion that the measure would es- 
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tablish any good system of education at 
Maynooth, or that the system adopted then 
would work any marvellous good, was 
entirely contrary to the fact; but still he 

ted it in the form in which it was 
tendered by the Government. Now, he 
hoped his noble Friend would confess that 
he had perfectly and clearly explained his 
opinions; that, whether right or wrong, he 
had not shrunk from fairly and honestly 
explaining them. But whether these opin- 
ions were right dr wrong, they were those 
which he had entertained from the time 
when he first took his seat in the other 
House of Parliament, and which from that 
to the present day had uniformly guided 
his public conduct. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE had 
certainly no intention whatever of taking 
any part in the conversation; but when his 
noble Friend near him (the Marquess of 
Clanricarde) was accused of having taken 
a somewhat unusual course in puttiog 
his question to the noble Earl opposite, 
he would also take a somewhat unusual 
course in answering a question which had 
not been put to him. He presumed, how- 
ever, that this question had been addressed 
by the noble Earl on the cross benches 
(the Earl of Harrowby) generally to those 
who thought it their duty to support the 
measure of Sir Robert Peel, in order to 
ascertain what were their motives and ex- 
acon in giving that support. Having 

n one of those who strenuously supported 
the measure, he felt himself bound to state, 
on the present occasion, that though he 
certainly did not exclude from his consid- 
eration the hope to which the noble Earl 
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opposite had adverted—that it might pro- 
duce a favourable effect upon the Roman 
Catholic clergy—that was not the exclu- | 
sive ground of his support. He looked to | 
no such bargain as the noble Earl opposite 
seemed to think he did. He, therefore, | 
did not adopt the ground which the noble | 
Earl had assigned for his support; but he 
adopted the other which he had assigned, 
and which Sir Robert Peel gave as his 
reason for the measure—the importance to 
the Protestants of England that the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy of Ireland should have 
as good an education as the Protestant 
clergy. That object was not only dear to 
Roman Catholics, but to every member of 
the community who, not being able to ig- 
nore or to prevent the existence of the 
Catholie religion in Ireland, had a deep 
and common interest in the education of 
that clergy being conducted according to 
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the most approved forms of the Catholic 
Church, and subject to the inspection and 
observation of the State. That was the 
ground of a statesman, and upon that 
ground he supported the measure. He 
supported the measure also on another 
ground, and he should be glad to know 
from his noble Friend on the cross benches 
(the Earl of Harrowby) whether he had 
seen any reason to change his opinion in 
that respect. That ground had not been 
adverted to by the noble Earl, though it 
was at the time the measure was passed, 
and it seemed to him to be one of a very 
important character, namely, that it hav- 
ing been found necessary by every Minister 
during a period of thirty years to come 
down and call upon Parliament to do that 
which it was not willing to do without 
more or less reluctance, opposition, and 
strife, the measure was introduced as a 
kind of provision against a standing incon- 
venience, which was detrimental to the in- 
terests of the country, and calculated to 
excite strife, political dispute, and irrita- 
tion. Therefore he, for one, felt obliged 
to the Government of that day, at the 
head of which were Sir Robert Peel and 
the noble Earl opposite, for the measure 
which they took, as far as in them laid, to 
put an end for ever to those disputes and 
animosities which had the effect of renew- 
ing and reopening a sense of grievances 
which it ought to be the object of all wise 
Governments to cover over, palliate, and, 
if possible, to obliterate. As he knew, 
therefore, the immense importance: of avoid- 
ing the constant recurrence of these mis- 
chievous discussions, whether in or out of 
Parliament, he adjured his noble Friend 
opposite and the Government of this coun- 
try not hastily to adopt any course that 
should lay the foundation once more for 
the perpetual renewal of those annual con- 
flicts which would be sure to follow an an- 
nual grant, and which would be attended 
by all those evils to which he had alluded. 
He had thought it right to state thus 
much, because he had supported the mea- 
sure, and was prepared to support it again, 
not with any desire or expectation—though 
he wished that such might be the conse- 
quence, of conciliating the loyalty of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood—but because 
he believed the public at large would be 
gainers by the maintenance of the vote; 
and he was sure no one in that House 
was prepare to say that by withdrawing 
the vote from that institution the loyalty 
of the Catholic clergy would be increased. 
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Whenever the repeal of that measure 
came to be proposed, he hoped he should 
have the honour of supporting his noble 
Friend in opposing that proposition. 

The Busuor of CASHEL. protested 
against the statement made by the noble 
Earl (Earl Grey), that the property of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Treland was 
transferred at the Reformation to a Church 
and hierarchy representing the opinions of 
the University. No such thing happened. 
Of the Roman Catholic bishops at the 
Reformation the greater number embraced 
the Reformed faith, and continued in their 
sees. It was no more the fact that the 
Roman Catholic priesthood in Ireland were 
robbed of their property to be handed over 
to the Protestant priesthood, than that the 
Roman Catholic priesthood in England 
were robbed of their property to have it 
handed over to Protestants. The pro- 
perty in both cases passed the same way. 
The Church property in both countries was 
not given to the Roman Catholic clergy 
because they were Roman Catholics, but 
given for the maintenance of religious 
truth. The Church of England and the 
Church of Ireland stood on the same 
ground, and any noble Earl who stood up 
and accused the Protestants of Ireland of 
robbing the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
made the same accusation against the 
Protestants of England. No doubt, as 
the noble Ear! had said, there was a larger 
number of Roman Catholics in Ireland 
than there were Protestants; but the Pro- 
testant Church of Ireland had been en- 
deavouring, not without success, to bring 
the light of a purer religion to the Irish 
Roman Catholics. Conversions had taken 
place to a greater extent than was gener- 
ally believed; and it was a singular fact 
that the majority of the people of Ireland 
who went to the land of liberty—America 
—and were freed from the persecutions of 
priests and neighbours, conformed to the 
Protestant Church. From the Quarterly 
Review he collected these facts :—The 
po ulation of America was 23,000,000; 

,000,000 of that number were Irishmen 
born in Ireland; 4,500,000 were of Irish 
descent; and of the whole number. of 
7,500,000 Irish in America, the annals of 
the Propaganda only claimed 1,663,000; 
thus showing how many Irishmen received 
the truth through the instruction given by 
Protestant ministers. 

Eart GREY admitted that at the time 
of the Reformation, Roman Catholic pre- 
lates went over to the Protestant Church 
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in Iréland as well as in England; but 
there was this remarkable difference, that 
in England the flocks went over with their 
shepherds to the Protestant religion; while 
in Ireland the pastors led the way, but the 
flocks refused to follow. He could not 
help adverting to the remarkable state- 
ment made by the right rev. Prelate at 
the conclusion of his speech. He said 
that when the Irish people emigrated to 
the United States they very often con- 
formed to the Protestant religion, and he 
brought forward statistics to show that 
such was the case. He believed the right 
rev. Prelate was right; and what he said 
confirmed the view he (Earl Grey) had 
always entertained on the subject, that it 
was the injustice of the present arrange- 
ment which kept down the Protestant 
religion in Ireland. It was his belief that 
the injustice of that arrangement alone 
during the last three or four centuries, had 
prevented the inherent truths of the Pro- 
testant religion from obtaining due ascend- 
ancy among the people of Ireland. 
Subject at an end, 
House adjourned to Monday next. 
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Minures.] New Wait. — For Worcester, v. 
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Trade. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER moved, that on Thursday, the 
29th of April, and every Thursday fol- 
lowing, Orders of the Day have precedence 
of Notices of Motion. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, there were 
notices on the paper for Thursday, the 
29th, and those, he thought ought to be 
allowed to come on. He hada Notice of 
Motion himself which he was desirous of 
bringing forward. 

Mr. HEYWOOD said, he also had a 
notice for that day on a very important 
subject—the preservation of the Crystal 
Palace. He understood, when the right 
hon. Gentleman gave notice yesterday re- 
lative to Orders of the Day taking prece- 
dence, that the Motion was not to take 
effect till the Thursday after the 29th of 
April. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER had only one wish, and that was, 
to consult the convenience of the House, 
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He was quite ready to do whatever the 
House approved of. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, he cer- 
tainly understood that the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was to take effect on the 
Thurdays subsequent to the 29th of April; 
and if that understanding erally ex- 
isted, it would be better for the right hon. 
Gentleman to accede to it. There was one 
thing further he wished to say. He cer- 
tainly understood, from what passed on a 
former occasion, that on the meeting of the 
House after the Easter holidays, the right 
hon. Gentleman would inform them as to 
the day when he intended to make his 
financial statement. Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman would now say when that 
financial statement was to be made. He 
believed the Miscellaneous Estimates were 
not yet delivered, though it was under- 
stood that they would be in a few days. 

The CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, with regard to the question 
of the Orders. of the Day and Notices of 
Motion, I really only followed the prece- 
dent of the noble Lord last year. Of course, 
I do not wish to stand in the way of hon. 
Gentlemen who have Notices of Motion 
fixed for Thursday week, and therefore I 
am willing that the arrangement which I 
propose should not take effect until Thurs- 
day, the 6th of May. What I said in re- 

rd to the financial statement was this— 

said that when the House met on Mon- 
day, I hoped that I should be able to fix a 
day for. the financial statement. I did not 
say that I would fix a day. I hope in a 
very short time to be able to do so. [Lord 
J. Russe: This week?] In a few days 
I hope to do so, There are particular 
reasons connected with the public service 
which at present render it not proper to 
fix a day. 

Sm ROBERT H. INGLIS said, he 
must remind the House that his noble 
Friend (Lord J. Russell), before the Eas- 
ter recess, suggested to the right hon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the expedi- 
ency of taking Thursdays for the public 
business, and that it was received with ap- 

robation by both sides of the House. But 
if hon. Gentlemen took advantage of the 
right hon. Gentleman not having then fixed 
& particular day in accordance with that 
suggestion, and now insisted on bringin 
forward the Motions, of which they -h 
given notice, they could be actuated, he 
thought, by very little anxiety to go to the 
country. If they really wished to go to 
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the country, they would second the wishes 
of the _ hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. His hon. Friend the Member for 
North Lancashire (Mr. Heywood) had the 
fullest opportunity of entering into the 
discussion of his Motion on that day for 
which it originally stood; but he had post- 
poned it to a day on which it would be im- 
possible to proceed with it if the Motion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as first 
proposed, was agreed to. He thought the 
right hon. Gentleman would do well to act 
upon his original intention, and move, that 
on and after Thursday, the 29th, Orders 
of the Day should take precedence of No- 
tices of Motion. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH thought the 
House should bear in mind that there 
were Notices now standing on the Paper 
for the 29th. It was certainly understood 
that the Motion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was to apply to the Thursdays after 
the 29th; and he might observe that it 
had always been considered a fair thing, in 
such eases as the present, not to interrupt 
Notices of Motion already given. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said, that 
his reason for making the suggestion to 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer before Easter in reference to the pro- 
posed arrangement, was in order to pre- 
vent hon. Members from acquiring a vested 
interest in Motions for Thursdays. 

Resolved— 

“That, upon Thursday, the 6th day of May 
next, and upon every Thursday following, Orders 
of the Day have precedence of Notices of Motion,” 


OUTRAGES ON BRITISH SUBJECTS IN 
TUSCANY. 

Lorpv DUDLEY STUART wished to 
put a question to the right hon. Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, respecting some 
outrages alleged to have been committed 
on British subjects in Tuscany, and parti- 
cularly on a non-commissioned 4 
named Baggs, belonging to one of Her 
Majesty’s ships at Leghorn. Mr. Baggs 
was a corporal of Marine Artillery, 
longing to Her Majesty’s ship Firebrand, 
commanded by Captain Codd. The state- 
ment of his case, as represented to him 
(Lord D. Stuart) was to the following ef- 
fect: It appeared that this non-commis- 
sioned officer having landed on leave at 
Leghorn, found that while walking about 
the town, his steps were tracked by two 
officers of police. He remonstrated with 
them for thus dogging him, but his e 
tulations, being expressed in the Engli 
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language, were not attended to, and 

duced no effect. An altercation peek ang 
A Maltese gentleman, who happened to be 
passing by, volunteered to act as inter- 
preter between the police and this English 
subject, who wore the Queen’s uniform, 

was conducting himeelf in a 

and inoffensive manner. But notwith- 
standing all the remonstrances which were 
conveyed through the interpreter, the Tus- 
can police officers expressed their inten- 
tion to continue their pursuit of Corporal 
Baggs. Corporal Baggs them offered to 
go with them to the nearest police station, 
and thither they accordingly proceeded. 
Arrived at the station, the police pro- 
duced a chain, and were proceeding to 
put it on Corporal Baggs, when the lat- 
ter, who was a very powerful man, re- 
sisted them with such effect, that he 
almost succeeded in putting his perse- 
cutors to flight. They, however, procured 
a reinforeement, and thus overpowered 
him. They laid him on his back upon a 
table, bound him with irons, and detained 
him there the whole of the night. On the 
following morning he was paraded in the 
broad day-light, and still habited in full 
uniform, through the streets to another 
prison, from which he was liberated only 
through the interference of an armed party 
of men, who had been sent in search of 
him from the ship, by order of Captain 
Codd. Captain Codd felt it to be his duty 
to communicate the particulars of this 
extraordinary occurrence to Mr. Scarlett, 
Secretary of Legation, at Florence; and 
Mr. Scarlett lost no time in demanding re- 
dress from the Tuscan Government. Ques- 
tions having reference to this affair had 
been asked previous to the recess in both 
Houses of Parliament; and the answers 
returned to those interrogatories were to 
the effect that the whole subject had been 
brought under the notice of the Government; 
that the matter had been satisfactorily ar- 
ranged; that reparation had been demanded, 
and granted by the Tuscan Government; 
and that the superintendent of police had 
been sentenced to imprisonment for eight 
days. This was the substance of the an- 
swers given on behalf of the Government; 
but the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer seemed not to be 
then in full possession of all requisite in- 
formation on the subject. He (Lord D. 
Stuart) wished to ask whether since then 
they had received any additional infor- 
mation, and if so, whether there would 
be any objection to lay it on the table of 
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the House. He also desired to know if 
the Government were now in a position to 
state whether the reparation that had been 
offered on the part of the Tusean Govern- 
ment was adequate to the aggravated cha- 
racter of so unprovoked an outrage on am 
unoffending British subject, wearing at the 
time the national uniform, and whether 
the Government would state in what that 
reparation consisted? He had heard a re- 
to the effect that the Tuscan Govern- 
ment had directed their Charge d’A 
in this country to complain of the conduct 
of Captain Codd of the Firebrand, and to 
require that that officer should be repri- 
manded, or that, at all events, some unfa- 
vourable notice should be taken of his pro- 
ceedings. He should like to be informed 
whether there was any foundation for that 
rumour ? ; 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that some misa ension 
appeared to exist as to the precise nature 
of the inquiries addressed to the Govern- 
ment on a previous occasion, with respect 
to this uufortunate cireumstance. On a 
former evening an hon. Member rose in his 
place and stated that he had been inform- 
ed that an officer of Her Majesty’s service, 
in full uniform, had been struck down and 
otherwise ill-treated by the police in Tus- 
eany, and he inquired whether it was in 
the power of the Government to afford any 
authentic information on the subject. He 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) there- 
upon rose and stated, that the hon. Mem- 
ber had been inaccurate in stating that an 
officer in Her Majesty’s service had been 
subjected to injurious treatment in Leg- 
horn, but that the facts of the case were 
these—that a corporal of marines, who 
had been on shore upon leave, had got 
into a squabble with the police, that he 
had been very badly treated, and that the 
Tuscan Government had, in consequence, 
imprisoned the head of the police for a 
period of eight days. He (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) had not given the hon. 
Member or the House to understand that 
this imprisonment was in consequence of 
any demand for redress on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, for at the same 
time that they received information of the 
outrage they were also apprised of this 
conduct on the part of the Tuscan Govern- 
ment with re to their agent of police. 
The only additional information that he 
could afford must be conveyed in the assu- 
rance that the punishment of arrest for 
eight days had never been accepted as 
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sufficient redress or reparation by the Go- 
vernment—that communications had taken 

lace and were still in progress on the sub- 
Ject—and that the Government were still, 
as at first, of opinion that the police offi- 
cer’s imprisonment was not a measure of 
adequate reparation for the outrage in- 
flicted. With regard to the other matter 
‘to which the noble Lord had alluded—the 
statement that an application had been 
made by the Tuscan Government to have 
Captain Codd reprimanded—he could only 
say, that he did not believe that there was 
the least foundation for any such state- 
ment, and regarding such an application, 
it was scarcely necessary to say that the 
Government would not listen to it for a 
moment, 

Lorp DUDLEY STUART said, that 
if he had been correctly informed, no im- 
prisonment whatever had been inflicted on 
the superintendent of police. It was a 
subordinate officer of police, a constable, 
he believed, who had been punished. 

The CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that on referring to the de- 
spatch, which he had not as yet had an 
opportunity of reading, he found that the 
officer was described as le Chef de Poste 
de la Gendarmerie, which, he apprehended, 
justified the expression he had used as 
Head of the Police. 

Lorp DUDLEY STUART would also 
be glad to learn whether the Government 
were in a position to give any additional 
information respecting the case of Mr. 
Mather ? 

The CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the case of that gen- 
tleman being at present the subject of 
active communication, it was not in his 
power to enter into any details respect- 
ing it. 


FROME VICARAGE—THE REV. MR. 
BENNETT. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, that the question 
which he was about to bring before the 
notice of the House was one of which the 
character and importance was not to be 
estimated merely by the terms of the Mo- 
tion he had placed on the paper. If it had 
merely related to an omission on the part of 
an ecclesiastical dignitary of a purely ad- 
ministrative act, which might have arisen 
from carelessness or accident, it would have 
been superfluous and unnecessary for him to 
bring the matter under the consideration of 
Parliament; but the facts he was about 
to state to the House were so novel in 
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their character, and the details which he 
should have to explain were so. unprece- 
dented, the injury done to interests which 
ought to have been protected was so great, 
the disregard of the first and most impor- 
tant functions of the episcopate so ; 
and the detriment to the Church, Reape a 
also say the scandal to the Chureh, so 
grievous, that in bringing the matter be- 
fore the House of Commons, he did not 
despair of obtaining even its unanimous 
concurrence in his Motion. The history 
of Mr. Bennett, who was formerly the 
incumbent of St. Paul’s and St. Barnabas, 
in London, and newly appointed Vicar of 
Frome, was unhappily somewhat notorious. 
He did not wish to enter into that further 
than was absolutely necessary to explain 
the excitement and apprehension that were 
created by the appointment of Mr. Ben- 
nett, to show how justifiable was the re- 
monstrance made by the parishioners of 
Frome, and how reprehensible in his opin- 
ion was the conduct of the bishop of the 
diocese in disregarding that remonstrance, 
Mr. Bennett was appointed to the incum- 
bency of St. Paul's, Knightsbridge,’ in 
1843, when that chureh was built and 
endowed; but he was known before that 
time; he had been known by his preach- 
ing and by his writings, and those had 
been so much noticed by some parties, 
and so much complained of by others, that 
when there was a rumour of his intended 
appointment to the incumbency of St. 
Paul’s remonstrances and warnings were 
addressed to the Bishop of London against 
that appointment. He (Mr. Horsman) 
would only give one instance among others 
of those warnings. It was an extract 
from a pamphlet published last year by 
a clergyman now incumbent of one of 
the churches of London, and who in his 
pamphlet recalled the warning that he had 
originally given to the Bishop of London 
with regard to Mr. Bennett. And here 
at the outset he must be permitted to say 
that he made no objection whatever, he 
had no complaint, no charge, to make 
against Mr. Bennett on account of his 
theological opinions. Whenever a con- 
scientious opinion or religious conviction 
was entertained by any man, be he lay 
or ecclesiastic, as long as he broke no 
law, violated no obligation, inflicted no 
injury on society, that conscientious opin- 
ion, that religious conviction, ought to 
be respected by every one, and always 
should be respected by him (Mr. Hors- 
man). But it was with respect to Mr, 
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of England, as an agent of the Church, 
and with the acts of those who were 

in authority over Mr. Bennett, that it was 
his (Mr. Horsman’s) business now to deal. 


These were the terms in which the Bishop | #"4 


of London was warned by one of his own 
elergy and friends against Mr. Bennett be- 
fore his appointment to St. Paul’s:— 


“I have not found, even in the Ozford Traets, 
abounding as they do in awful errors, anything in 
the way of false doctrine more pernicious than is 
to be found in Mr. Bennett’s published sermons.” 
To this explanation of his opinion the 
author added :— 

“If Mr, Bennett be appointed to the church 
now erecting in this neighbourhood, I shall con- 
sider it my duty to expose his false doctrine 
through the medium of the press.” 

Again he repeated, that as to Mr. Bennett’s 
doctrines he said nothing ; he quoted that 
only to show that the Bishop of London 
was warned of the embarrassing conse- 
quences that might ensue from his ap- 
pointment. That warning was, unhap- 
pily, disregarded—unhappily for Mr. Ben- 
nett, for the Bishop of London, and for 
the parishioners over whom he was ap- 
pointed. Of the proceedings between 
1845 and 1850 he did not wish to say 
anything but this—they knew from the 
best authority that during that period 
frequent discussions, frequent remon- 
strances, and frequent complaints took 
place between the Bishop of London and 
Mr. Bennett; but in 1850 circumstances 
connected with the churches of St. Paul 
and St. Barnabas forced themselves upon 
public attention by the tumultuous pro- 
ceedings which unhappily occurred dur- 
ing the services in those churches. Of 
these proceedings he would merely state 
to the House the description which was 
given by Mr. Bennett himself, and not 
that which was given by any unfriendly 
hand. Various descriptions, some of them 
from authentic sources, he had before him, 
but he would take the description given by 
Mr. Bennett himself of the state of the 
locality over which he was sent as spiritual 
teacher, showing the feeling in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the consequences to which 
that feeling gave rise. Mr. Bennett, in a 
letter to the noble Lord then at the head 
of the Government, made this statement 
as to occurrences that had taken place on 
@ Sunday at his church during service :— 

“TI wish to inform your Lordship that since 
that time it has been thought necessary by the 
Police Commissioners that our church and resi- 
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violence ; that, notwithstanding the exertions of 
the police, much violence was committed, and a 
leader of the rioters taken into custody ; that the 
mob again assembled at the evening service, at 
three o’clock, and were guilty again of violent 
cries, yells, and other noises, battering at the 
congregation; thes indian seanas ocrased aguin 
con tion ; scenes 
on Tostebs the 24th of November.” ae 
That was Mr. Bennett’s own picture of his 
church, and of the public feeling, regarding 
it, unmistakeably evinced. He said that 
one of those rioters was taken into cus- 
tody and taken before Mr. Broderip, the 
magistrate, and he, in ordering the dis- 
charge of that person, accompanied that 
order with this remark :— 

“The Queen’s peace must be preserved, and 
I am determined to preserve it in this dis- 
trict ; but those persons have much to answer 
for, and undertake a serious responsibility, who 
provoke breaches of the peace by exciting the 
indignation of their fellow-subjects by the cere- 
monies of the Roman Church at such a time as 
the present, and exciting the indignation of those 
who hold the religion of the country.” 
It must be observed, in explanation of Mr. 
Broderip’s remarks, that it was not the 
rites or ceremonies of the Roman Catho- 
lie Church, properly so called, that excited 
this indignation; for although at that very 
moment the subject of Papal aggression 
had caused a great deal of public excite- 
ment, the congregations of the Roman 
Catholic Church were worshipping in as 
much peace and safety as the congregation 
of any church of the Protestant Establish- 
ment in any part of the country. These 
oceurrences at St. Paul’s forced them- 
selves upon the notice of the neighbour- 
hood—upon the notice of the public press, 
and upon the notice of the bishop of the 
diocese; and the bishop was compelled, 
after a long period of remonstrance, to 
adopt more decisive and more efficient 
measures in the matter. A protracted 
correspondence took place between the 
Bishop of London and Mr. Bennett, which 
ended in the bishop’s requesting Mr. Ben- 
nett to resign his living—a request which 
Mr. Bennett construed into a threat. The 
ground upon which the bishop made his 
request, he set forth in his own published 
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to Mr. Bennett; and, among other 
gs, he said, referring to those proceed- 
ings which had excited so much public no- 
tice and tumult — 
“T have more than once expressed to you 


my 
fear that you were exciting or encouraging in the |, 


members of your congregation a taste for forms 
and observances which would lead them to 

for its fuller gratification in the Chureh of Rome. 
That this has been the actual result in some in- 


morbid appetite, may well be questioned.” 


Mr. Bennett construed that letter, toge- 
ther with his other communications from 
the Bishop of London, into an intimation 
to him that he had better. quietly resign 
his incumbency, for, if he did not, legal 
measures would be adopted to compel him 
to do so; and Mr, Bennett replied in these 
terms :—— 

IT dread becoming the oceasion of any legal 

prosecution, or running the risk of ecclesiastical 
proceedings. I think it my bounden duty to 
sacrifice all that eee myself rather than 
place your Lordship u the necessity of appeal- 
ing to any such means for correcting that which, 
in your opinion, is wrong. I would, then, put it 
to your Lordship in this way. I would say, if 
your Lordship should be of continued opinion, 
seeing and knowing me as now you do, that I am 
guilty of unfaithfulness to the Church of England ; 
and if your Lordship will after that signify your 
judgment as bishop that it would be for the peace 
and well-ordering of that portion of the Church 
which is under your episcopal charge that I should 
no longer serve in the living of St. Paul's, I 
would then, the very next day, send you a formal 
resignation.” 
The grounds upon which Mr. Bennett was 
prepared to make that resignation appeared 
to him (Mr. Horsman) to be very fairly 
and clearly expressed. His resignation 
was accepted by the Bishop of London, 
who went into details of the history of 
the St. Barnabas.controversy, stating the 
many occasions on which he had had rea- 
son to find fault; the frequent remon- 
strances he had made; the evidence of 
matters having weekly and daily got worse; 
and the reason for which he desired and 
accepted Mr. Bennett’s resignation. The 
Bishop wrote— 

In your recently published letter to Lord John 
Russell you declare that what your intention and 
mine was at the time of the consecration of St. 
Barnabas, ‘in ceremonies and rituals, that it 
shall be now, please God, for ever the same, un- 

hanged, hangeable.’ It is an unavoidable 
inference from this solemn declaration that the 
novelties of which I complained, and which I 
cailed upon you to lay aside, will not be given up, 
although I have forbidden them, as being contrary 
to the Church’s order and intention. This leaves 
no choice as to the course to be pursued. It is 


Mr. Horsman 
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episcopal charge,’ would be seriously 
Sede ennsiet ef wlamiaeee Gad 
your 


soenton, arb igi) heme 
post, deliberately avow 
administrations of your bishop, and 
your own judgment of the Cuurch’s 


opposition to his. It is with great pain, 
no hesitation as to the whieh 
to this conclusion, that I now signify my 
ance of your renewed offer to resign the 
bency of St. Paul's, and with it the 
The grounds upon which the. Bishop 
London requested Mr, Bennett’s resi 
tion were, first, that Mr. Bennett had 
shown unfaithfulness to the Church; and, 
secondly, had shown insubordination to his 
bishop; and the bishop pronounced his de- 
liberate though painful and reluctant judg- 
ment, that his resignation was required for 
the peace and good order of his church, and 
that he should leave the diocese. Upon 
these grounds the bishop requested—Mr. 
Bennett said “ compelled ’’—his resigna- 
tion. Mr. Bennett accordingly resigned St. 
Barnabas. It was understood that he quit- 
ted England —it was said he had gone to 
visit Rome, and it was believed he had gone 
there in more senses than one. Of this, 
at least, the people of England felt sure, 
that as a minister of the Church of Eng- 
land they had heard the last of him—they 
did not think that any pulpit of the Estab- 
lishment would ever bold him again, or an 
Protestant flock own him as its pastor. It 
was to the astonishment, therefore, of the 
public that within twelve months after Mr. 
Bennett’s forced resignation of an incum- 
bency in one diocese, he obtained a bene- 
fice in another—that being unfit for St, 
Paul’s, he was instituted to Frome. In 
fact, he had no hesitation in saying it was 
a matter that had created so great a degree 
of astonishment as to be almost received 
with incredulity. After what he had said 
and written when quitting St. Paul’s, it 
was a matter of surprise that Mr, Bennett 
should wish to regain preferment in the 
Church of England. It was a matter of still 
reater surprise that any patron of the 
hurch of England should select him as a 
nominee; but it was a matter of the most 
surprise of all that any prelate of the 
Church of England should approve and 
ratify that selection. It must be remem- 
bered that Mr. Bennett, in that energetic 
letter cited by the Bishop of London had 
vauntingly proclaimed himself ‘‘ unchan- 
ged and unchangeable.” But an interval 
of eleven months had elapsed—was there 
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any that had come over Mr. Ben- 
nett in that interval? It might have been 


that the Bishop of Bath and 


or any other person who 
ed Mr. Bennett to the living, nid how 
some secret knowledge that a change had 
taken place in Mr. Bennett’s opinions. 
The time was short for such a ‘ 
Barely twelve months had elapsed; but 
during that interval how had he been em- 
ployed? What Church had he belong- 
ed to? What faith had he professed? 
With what congregation had he mingled ? 
Those were questions the House would 
think of importance, and they were ques- 
tions which he bad it in his (Mr. Hors- 
man’s) power to answer. He, therefore, 
begged the attention of the House to the 
facts he was about to relate. He had al- 
ready stated that the appointment of Mr. 
Bennett to the vicarage of Frome had 
created a good deal of excitement and dis- 
cussion. A great deal had been said about 
it in the public press, and, among other 
publications, a letter had appeared in the 
public journals to which his attention was 
called in January last, written by a clergy- 
man of the Church of England named Pratt, 
who was staying in Ireland. It was ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Achill Herald, 
and was in these terms :— 
Achill, Jan. 12, 1852. 

“ Dear Sir—A few days ago I met an h 
gentleman at Clifden, county of Galway, and he 
told me that during the last summer he spent 
several weeks at ngen, in Bavaria, for the 
benefit of his health. In the same hotel with him 
was staying the Rev. Mr. Bennett, late of St. 
Paul’s, Knightsbridge, wag Pog whole period 
of his residence at the place, Mr. Bennett never 
once attended the English service, but regularly 
went to mass, and his inseparable companion was 
a Capuchin friar. How comes it such a man 
is instituted to a living in the Church of England? 
— Yours faithfully, “ Cuaries O’y. Pararr, 

“ Curate of Christ Church, Macclesfield,” 


That statement was very vague. Of course, 
he said when he saw it what any other 
hon, Gentleman would say, that it was 
vague; and accordingly he said, before any 
credit should be given to that statement, 
the writer should be asked whether he 
was willing to give the name of the party 
from whom he had received that informa- 
tion. A friend of his consequently wrote 
to Mr. Pratt, and by return of post receiv- 
ed 9 reply, in which Mr. Pratt expressed 
his utmost readiness to give up his autho- 
rity, and referred him to a gentleman hold- 
ing an academical employment not far from 
London, of high character, and unimpeach- 
vble veracity. A private communication 
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was then made to that gentleman, as 
him whether the fre on made beri 
Pratt, and said to have been made upon 
his authority, was correct. He now held 
in his hand the reply of that gentleman, 
but, as it was not written for publication, 
he would not read the name; but the letter, 
with the name of the writer, were at the 
service of any hon. Gentleman who wished 
to see them. This gentleman was a pro- 
fessor of one of the seminaries in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. He said— 


An English clergyman, whose name in the 
k was Bennett, wearing the peculiarly 
yf matey vestment affected by - sad 
: travelling in company with Sir John 
Hatlesten, churehwarden of St. Barnabas, 
lodged for three weeks at the Hotel de Russie, 
, on the same floor with my rooms. 
My attention was called to him in the first in- 
stance by hearing the German waiters, &c., talk- 
ing about him—his conduct, with that of his 
friend, being calculated to attract inquiry as to 
his religion, the general idea being that he was a 
Jesuit or Capuchin. I then found that he'and his 
friend went every morning between seven and 
eight, as was said, to the Roman Catholic Church, 
to the morning service. I never myself saw him 
in the Roman Catholic Church, beeause I never 
went there; but I can testify as to the regularity 
of his morning excursions, and, as every one said 
that their object was to attend mass, 1 presume 
there is no reason to doubt the fact. If there be, 
any one at Kissengen can attest it. During the 
same period neither he nor any of his party were 
to be seen on S in the English chapel. It 
is a single room, capable of holding, perhaps, 100 
persons, and had he been there he must have been 
at once visible. But, as I believe, they remained 
considerably longer at Kissengen than myself, the 
English chaplain seems to me the person who 
could give the most convineing testimony on this 
point. I likewise heard him inquiring about a 
missal, and saw a Capuchin, or some such monk, 
going in and out of his room. But I cannot with 
truth asseverate that within my knowledge he 
was his inseparable companion. My rooms were, 
unluekily, next to Sir John Harrington’s; un- 
luckily, as I was very ill, and Sir John constantly 
talked in so loud a voice that nearly all his talk 
was forced upon me, the partitions between Ger- 
man rooms being, as you probably know, almost 
ventriloqual. Iwas therefore compelled to hear 
long details about Roman Catholic matters exclu- 
sively, in which Mr. Bennett was constantly im- 
plicated. The whole effect was to leave no 
on my mind whatever that Mr. Bennett was a 
thorough Romanist, and I considered it so settled 
that I was never so astonished as at perceiving in 
the papers his appointment to Frome,” 
There was a great deal more to the same 
effect in the letter, but it stated that the 
facts were notorious amongst all the En- 


glishmen resident at Kissengen; and one 
point on which the writer especially dwelt 
was the fact of Mr. Bennett never having 
attended the Protestant chapel at Kis- 


sengen, and he suggested that an inquiry 
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on that subject should be made of the 
then resident chaplain. He (Mr. Hors- 
man) had felt it to be due to Mr. Bennett 
to obtain evidence from every reliable 
source before bringing this Motion before 
Parliament; and therefore after ascertain- 
ing who was the Protestant clergyman at 
Kissengen last year, he had taken the 
liberty to write to that gentleman, asking 
for information on that one point, as to 
Mr. Bennett’s attendance at his chapel; 
at the same time apprising him of his 
object in making the inquiry, and leaving 
it to him to answer or not as he thought 
fit. He would not trouble the House by 
reading his own letter, having already 
stated its substance. His question was, 
not whether Mr. Bennett was in the habit 
of attending the Roman Catholic Church, 
for of course the English chaplain did not 
go there, but whether Mr. Bennett was in 
the habit of attending at the Protestant 
Church? This was the answer he re- 
ceived :-— 
** Sandwich, April 14, 1852. 
“Sir—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 12th inst., and in reply to your 
question respecting the present vicar of Frome 
and his attendance at public worship during last 
summer at Kissengen, 1 can only say that I be- 
lieve he did not at any time form one of my 
congregation.—I have the honour to remain, Sir, 
your obedient servant, “ F. Le Grix Wuirz, 
“ Late British Chaplain at Kissengen. 
“ E. Horsman, Esq., M.P.” 
Then, having stated that the fact of Mr. 
Bennett’s attendance at mass during his 
residence at Kisssengen was notorious; 
that the fact of his not attending the Pro- 
testant chapel at Kissengen was notorious; 
and having brought before them as evi- 
dence of that a letter written by a gentle- 
man lodging for weeks in the same house 
with Mr. Bennett at Kissengen, who stated 
that he went out regularly every morning 
to the Roman Catholic chapel; and a let- 
ter from the Protestant clergyman saying 
that Mr. Bennett never attended the Pro- 
. testant church, he thought it might be con- 
sidered as established in a manner con- 
elusive that during Mr. Bennett’s residence 
at Kissengen, to all intents and purposes, 
outwardly at least, he was a conformist to 
the Roman Catholic Church, and held no 
communion or sympathy with the Protes- 
tant Church of which he had been a Min- 
ister. This, then, was a brief summary 
of Mr. Bennett’s history during 1851. 
In January of that year he relinquished 
his ministry in London, at the request of 
the Bishop of London, because the bishop 
held that he had been unfaithful, and that 
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the peace and good order of the Church 
required his resignation. In the summer 
of that year he went on the Continent, 
and was a constant and habitual attendant 
at a Roman Catholic Church; and then, 
in the autumn of the same year, he re- 
turned to England, and was appointed by 
a Protestant bishop as Protestant minister 
over the Protestant congregation of Frome. 
It would create no surprise that, under 
those circumstances, the appointment of 
Mr. Bennett to Frome had created much 
excitement and a “ deal of apprehen- 
sion in that locality. The people of 
Frome, knowing what had taken place in 
London, and fearing lest a repetition might 
take place in Frome, addressed themselves 
to the lady who exercised the patronage of 
the vicarage, deprecated the appointment, 
and implored her to abstain from a step 
which might produce the most lamentable 
results. Their memorial was couched in 
language strong, but most respectful, in 
a spirit as temperate as it was firm. They 
said— 

*“ We owe it to God, to our flocks, to our chil- 
dren, to our servants, to ourselves, to protest 
against the confiding the cure of souls among us 
to one from whose writings, published but a year 
and a half ago, we cite the following passages, not 
by any means as exhibiting the whole of what we 
deem opposed to the Scriptural truthfulness of our 
beloved Church in his productions, but merely as 
exemplifications of the teaching which, as mem- 
bers of that Church, we solemnly repudiate.” 


This memorial, couched in language so 
fitting, signed by five of the clergymen, 
and by a number of the laity of Frome, 
attached members of the Church of Eng- 
land, was presented to the Marchioness of 
Bath. The reply was that which, under 
the circumstances, might obviously have 
been expected. The motives which induced 
the appointment were not such as were 
likely to be departed from after the appoint- 
ment was made, and this was the answer 
returned :— 
“ Longleat, Jan. 3, 1852. 

«* Rev. Sir—I have received with sincere regret 
a communication, signed by yourself and others, 
relating to the appintment of the Rev. W. J. E. 
Bennett to the vicarage of Frome, in my gift. In 
reply I beg to inform you that the appointment is 
already made, and cannot be revoked.—I remain, 
Rev. Sir, yours faithfully, “« H. Bats. 

“ The Rey. W. B, Calvert, Vicarage, Frome.” 


Now, let him observe, upon that act on 
the part of the Marchioness of Bath he 
did not intend to make a comment; the 
Marchioness of Bath exercised therein & 
legal right, and exercised it, no doubt, 
according to her conscience; and, acting 
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so with the law, and according to her con- 
science, it was not his wish now to say a 
word impeaching the legality of the act, 
or the motives which led to it. She exer- 
cised the power of patronage duly vested 
in her; but it was to be borne in mind 
that the right of patronage, though large, 
was by no means an absolute right. Of 
all the rights which attached to property, 
he doubted whether there was one which 
ought to address itself so directly to the 
conscience of the proprietor as when he 
was called upon to undertake the responsi- 
bility of selecting a man to be charged with 
the spiritual interests of the people among 
whom he was to live; yet this so grave and 
solemn responsibility the law had fenced 
about with very slight restrictions. One 
restriction there was, and almost the only 
one—the patron might present, but the 
presentee must be approved by the bishop: 
the sole security for a congregation against 
the abuse of patronage existed in the cha- 
racter and conscience of the bishop. The 
patron might be a weak man, or a rash man, 
but there was the strength and prudence of 
the bishop to correct him; the patron might 
be profligate, but the bishop was pious; the 
patron might be an infidel, but the bishop 
at least was sure to be orthodox. Here, 
then, was the security of the people and of 
the Church; the impregnable fortress of 
the bishop’s orthodoxy, proof alike against 
assault from without, and treachery within. 
To this last refuge the parishioners of 
Frome betook themselves—they appeal to 
their bishop, in a memorial, not vague, not 
indefinite, but showing clearly that they 
had just views, both of popular rights and 
episcopal obligations. They placed their 
objection to Mr. Bennett’s appointment on 
three distinct grounds: first, they put it on 
Mr. Bennett’s own published writings; sec- 
ondly, on the Bishop of London’s condemna- 
tion and virtual expulsion of Mr. Bennett 
from the diocese of London; and, thirdly, 
on Mr. Bennett’s own statement of the 
reasons and conditions on which his resig- 
nation was asked and accepted. And, first 
of all, let him call the attention of the 
House to the testimony laid before the bi- 
shop, out of Mr. Bennett’s own writings. 
Here, again, let him say, that if he made 
any allusion to those writings, he offered 
no opinion whatever on them, but adduced 
them merely to show the facts which were 
laid before the bishop for the bishop’s own 
observation, own consideration, and own 
judgment; he (Mr. Horsman) propounded 
no opinion whatever about those writings, 
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as to whether they were sound or otherwise. 
The two passages cited by the parishioners 
were taken from recently published writings 
of Mr. Bennett. The first of them was 
in allusion to the decision of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in the 
case of Gorham », the Bishop of Exeter :— 

“ Unless a certain possibility (namely, as 
pears, the reversal of a recent decision of the Judi- 
cial Committee of Privy Couneil) be realised, the 
pastors who have as yet been enabled to adhere 
to the Church of England, finding that she denies 
herself, and forfeits her claim to catholicity, will, 
one by one, be rejected by the force of law from 
her communion; and, although not loving the pe- 
culiarities of Rome, will, in order to preserve any 
faith at all, either in their own hearts or in the 
hearts of those over whom they are set, be com- 
pelled to seek salvation within her bosom. This 
will probably happen within ten years. Then 
will come the end—Protestantism will sink into 
its lace and die; and whatever was ca- 
tholic in the Church of England will become Ro- 
man.” 
That was the first passage taken from Mr, 
Bennett’s writings, and laid before the bi- 
shop. The second, much shorter, but very 
emphatic, ran thus :— 

* All ideas of the Bible, and the dispensing 
of the Bible, as in itself a means of propagating 
Christianity, are a fiction and absurdity.” 


Now he (Mr. Horsman) would express no 
opinion whatever as to these passages; 
whether they called for condemnation or 
whether they justified accusation, or whe- 
ther they might or might not be capable 
of explanation; what he would say was 
this—that these two passages were laid 
before the bishop of the diocese by the 
clergy and laity of Frome, who, calling 
his attention to them, only prayed him to 
delay before he granted institution. The 
second point they laid before the bishop 
was the testimony of the Bishop of Lon- 
don as to the character and proceed- 
ings of Mr. Bennett when he was in that 
prelate’s diocese, a short time before. 
They quoted the letter of the Bishop of 
London, in which he declared that he could 
not take the recommendation of Mr, Ben- 
nett as a title for orders; they quoted the 
statement in which he gave his reasons for 
wishing Mr. Bennet to resign; and they 
quoted the fact that this resignation had 
been at length accepted. The third point 
which they laid before the bishop was the 
letter to which he (Mr. Horsman) had al- 
ready referred, but to which, as bearin 

closely upon this part of the question, aad 
as having been brought so distinctly before 
the bishop, he would refer again, in order 
to fix the attention of the House upon what 
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was the uestion brought before the 
bishop iocese by the parishioners 
of Powe. teehee were the words which 
Mr. Bennett addressed to his parishioners 
in on immediately after his resigna- 
tion: — 


** You will remember, I hope, for my justifica- 
tion, that in my proposal to him (the bishop) to 
resign the living of St. Paul’s, I certainly said there 
were two conditions—two distinct conditions; not 
one combined with the other, but two distinct con- 
ditions, upon which my offer of resignation was to 
be fulfilled. 1. He was to say that he was ‘of 
es ise eee of unfaithfulness to the 

glish Church;’ that unfaithfulness being ga- 
thered from the principles of duty in doctrine and 
in practice set forth in my letter of July 15 (see 
page 92); and, that being so, he was to pronounce 
thereupon his judgment, as bishop, to that effect. 
2. He was in the same manner to say that my re- 
signation would be, in his opinion, for the peace 
and better of his diocese, Of course 
when an offer is made upon an hypothesis, and the 
offer accepted, the hypothesis is allowed. The 
bishop has therefore ‘ pronounced me, in his judg- 
ment as a bishop, guilty of unfaithfulness to the 
English Church.’ There ean be no question what- 
ever on this point.” 

Such was the matter laid before the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells by the parishioners and 
clergy of Frome. These were the three 
unds on which they begged him to de- 
the institution of Mr. Bennett: first, 
Mr. Bennett’s own writings; secondly, the 
condemnation of Mr. Bennett by his own 
bishop; thirdly, Mr. Bennett's own state- 
ment of the conditions on which his resig- 
nation had been made and accepted. e 
would now ask the House, under such cir- 
cumstances— was it necessary to ask the 
question at all?—what, under such cir- 
cumstances, was the duty of the bishop of 
the diocese? The duties of a bishop, in- 
deed, were not very strictly defined. Per- 
haps there was no person in authority, 
ecclesiastical or laical, who wielded autho- 
rity so large, with responsibility so limited. 
Usually raised from a position of compar- 
tive obscurity to one of great wealth, of 
high rank, of considerable power, the 
bishop was in that condition in which he 
might do very much as he pleased; he was 
@ dignitary at large, who could spend his 
time wherever he fancied, employing him- 
self in any way he found agreeable, and 
doing nothing that was not agreeable. He 
was accountable to no one; if he were a 
man of conscience, his powers of useful- 
ness were great; if an ill-dis man 
he had powers of ‘mischief te msand ered bo 
Yet the power of the bishop, almost ab- 
solute and unlimited as it was, had one re- 
markable restriction; left to his own dis- 
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—_ in all other matters, in his exer- 
ciso of appellate inne tebe a 
vell-dafied oblige nats per, subject 

we ob ions, is to 
strict laws. big there was no 
doubt what were his functions, no vague- 
ness as to his duties; the obligations im- 
posed on him by the law were clear; the 
statutory directions by which he was to 
abide were so plain, so unequivocal, so 
peremptorily enjoined, that no man of or- 
dinary intelligence could misunderstand 
them, as no mian with a conscience could 
disre them. If there — one case 
in canons more carefu proved fr 
att nor more scrupulously : 

than another, it was this precise 

of Mr. Bennett, where a hme a 
had been instituted in one diocese, removed 
and applied for institution in another. He 
had set forth on the notice paper what 
were the o s on a bishop, distinctly 
and clearly required by the law. 

“No bishop,” said the law, “ shall institute 
any toa benefice who hath been ordained by any 
other bishop, except he first show unto him his 
letters of orders, and bring him a sufficient testi- 
mony of his former life and ap oy if 
the a shall require it; boa beg oe -Aesnee vad = 


pear on due 
ministry.” 

The clergyman so applying for institution 
must further lay before the bishop of the 
diocese a certificate signed by three bene- 
ficed clergyman. Amongst the text-books 
and authorities on this question, any one 
would find the form of certificate usually 
granted by the bishop on such occasions. 
It must be signed by three beneficed 
clergymen, and if they were not of the 
diocese to which the presentee was remov- 
ing, it must be countersigned by the bishop 
of the diocese from which he came. The 
form of certificate was in these words, and 
the precise words were extremely import- 
ant :— 

“We, whose names are hereunder written, tes- 
tify and make known that A. B., Clerk, A.M. bod 
other degree), presented (or to be collated, as 
ease may be) to the canonry (or to the rectory or 
vicarage, as the case may be) of ——, in the 
county of ———, in your Lordship’s diocese, hath 
been personally ‘known to us for the space of three 
seed inet paste Anewe bet bak eeemenents 

his conduct ; that, during the 
that time, we verily believe that he lived 
soberly, and honestly; nor have we at 
heard anything to the contrary thereof 
he at any time, as far as we know and 
held, written, or taught an ything co 
doctrine or discipline of the United Ch 
England and Ireland; and, moreover, 
him in our consciences to be, as to his 
duct, a person worthy to be admitted to 


se 

any time 

pr Bn 
believe, 
mtrary to the 
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, we believe 
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eahonry or benefice (as the case may be). In wit- 
ness whereof we have hereunto set our hands this 
— day of ——<, in the year of out Lord ——, 
@. D., Viear of ——: E. F., Rector of ——, 
@. H., Viear of ——. If all the subscribers are 
not beneficed in the diocese of the bishop to whom 
the téstimony is addressed, the counter signature 
of the bishop of the diocese wherein their bene- 
fices are respectively situate is required.” 


Now, this certificate, so signed by three 
beneficed clergymen, was to set forth, be it 
observed, that for the three years last past, 
they had constant yrs of observ- 
ing the conduct of the presentee, and that 
during that period they were prepared to 
say he had done nothing against the doe- 
trine or discipline of the Church of Eng- 
land. The question here to be asked, 
then, was, of course, whether three bene- 
ficed clergymen of the diocese of London 
had signed such a certificate in favour of 
Mr. Bennett, had certified that during the 
three years last past he had done nothing 
inst the doctrine or discipline of the 
utch of England, had affirmed that dur- 
ing the whole of 1851 they had had constant 
ortunities of knowing and observing 
rt. Bennett—for the certificate must apply 
to that year—when Mr. Bennett was on 
the Continent, and in the habit, as it clearly 
appease of frequenting Roman Catholic 
chapels. This was the first question to be 
asked—whether three beneficed cl en 
of the Church of England had signed the 
certificate thus required by law to be sign- 
ed? Now, he heard, incredible as it might 
seem, that such a certificate had been 
signed ; that, incredible as it might seem, 
three beneficed clergymen of the Chureh 
of England, residing in the diocese of 
Lendon, had positively signed their names 
to @ statement that — the three years 
last past—the year 1851 being one of 
those years—they could answer, from per- 
sonal observation, to Mr. Bennett’s havin 
been true to the doctrine and discipline a 
the Church of England ; that during the 
whole of these three years, in the course of 
which the Bishop of London’s complaints 
had arisen, Mr. Bennett had been faithful 
to the Church of England, and had done 
nothing against her discipline and doctrine. 
There was another question to be asked. 
The rule was, that, if all the clergymen 
signing such a certificate were not resident 
in the diocese to which the clergyman re- 
paired, the certificate must be counter- 
—< by the bishop of the diocese from 
which he came. It, therefore, naturally 
suggested itself to put this second, and 
very painful question—Had the Bishop of 
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this testimonial ? 
London, who 


London countersi 
Had the Bishop 
Mr. Bennett's resignation of his living in 
London, beeause Mr. Bennett was unfaith- 
ful to the Church, and insubordinate to the 
bishop, signed or sanctioned a certificate 
dnt deri the whole of the three years 
last past Mr. Bennett had been a faithful 
and obedient minister in his diocese? He 
heard, again, that the Bishop of London 
had signed that certificate, but he also 
heard, though only as a rumour, that the 
Bishop of London had signed it with a 
qualification. Well, now, it was most im- 
portant to know what that qualification 
was. He was well acquainted with the 
pa in granting these certificates, and 
ow the signature of the prelate was usually 
appended. The requirement of the eanon 
was most precise on this point; it said— 
“ And the said curates and ministers, if they 
sare from ona afevere. 9 eye era not be 
any means H serve testimony 
of the bishop of z= bore or ordinary of the 
as aforesaid, whence came, in 
oP hele honesty, ability, aoe ‘dehoaiip toile 
ecclesiastical laws of the Church of England.” 
This canon was clear enough; the prac- 
tice however, in ordinary cases, was, that 
the three clergymen having signed the re- 
quired certifieate, the bishop’s counter 
signature was merely to the effect of at- 
testing that the clergymen 80 signing the 
éertificate were resident in his diocese, 
aid known to him, but vouching in no 
degtee for the accuracy of the statements 
made by them, and carrying, in fact, no 
allusion whatever to what was embodied in 
those statements. The bishop’s signature 
was merely this—-‘‘I certify that these 
signatures are genuine, and that the par- 
ties are known to me.”” It might be pre- 
stiined that, in accordance with this usage, 
stich had been the mode in which the Bi- 
shop of London had given his signature in 
this case; but it was understood that there 
was, in this particular instance, this re- 
markable deviation from the usual prac- 
tice, that whereas, ordinarily, the bishop’s 
signature merely conveyed an attestation 
of the genuineness of the clergymen’s sig- 
natures, the Bishop of London, if he were 
rightly informed, did actually write on the 
margin of Mr. Bennett’s testimonial a cau- 
tion that he was merely to be understood 
as certifying that the cl en’s signa- 
tutes were genuine, but that he was no 
party whatever to the statements which 
those signatures attested. He (Mr. Hors- 
man) did not know whether such was the 
ease, but he had heard that it was, and he 
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would assume that the Bishop of London 
had so far hoped to save his consistency, in 
not being a party to any of the statements 
which the three clergymen might have 
thought fit to make. This was certain, 
that the reception of the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s signature, with this unusual qualifi- 
cation, placed an additional responsibility 
on the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and af- 
forded an additional ground for extreme 
prudence and precaution. He was only 
stating what he had heard with regard to 
this certificate, but it was evident that the 
matter stood thus: either they had three 
clergymen of the Established Church 
granting a testimonial on which he would 
not further comment, countersigned, if you 
pleased, by their bishop, with a qualifica- 
tion, of itself inviting inquiry; or, on the 
other hand, they had not found three cler- 
gymen bold enough to grant that certifi- 
cate, they had not found any bishop who 
would countersign it, and therefore the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells had deliberately 
dispensed with one of those precautions 
admitted to be essential for the security and 
good government of the Church. But there 
was a further point. Even after the certi- 
fieate had been produced before the bishop, 
there was another duty enjoined by the ca- 
non; the bishop, even after receiving the 
certificate, had another duty to perform; the 
39th canon required that ‘‘ the bishop shall 
satisfy himself, by due examination, that 
the candidate is worthy of the ministry ;” 
and the 48th canon declared that ‘no 
minister shall be permitted to serve in any 
place without examination and admission 
of the bishop of the diocese.’’ That ex- 
amination, again, was not a mere matter of 
form; there was no point on which the law 
was more explicit or more strongly laid 
down. In Dr. Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law, 
a judgment of Lord Ellenborough’s was 
quoted, which, in the general construction 
of the Statute applied to all like cases :— 

“Tt appears, then, that there is to be an exam- 
ination by the bishop, which is to precede the 

nission of the curate ; which duty of examin- 
ation is cast upon him by the express terms of 
the canon ; and, therefore, if the bishop either 
will not examine at all, or only in a mode alto- 
gether ineffectual for the purpose for which such 
an examination is required—if, in short, he should 
appear to refuse or elude the performance of this 
express duty, the Court will interfere by manda- 
mus to compel such an examination to be made 
as appertains to his duty.” 
Lord Ellenborough went on to say+ 

“* The word of the statute is ‘approve,’ and he 
must exercise that. approbation according to his 
Mr. Horsman 
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conscience upon such means of information as he 
can obtain; and everything that can properly 
minister to his conscientious approbation or dis- 
ee ie reasonably induce his 
conclusion on such a subject, though it might not 
be evidence that would be formally admitted in a 
court of law, may, I am of opinion, be fitly taken 
into his consideration.” 


On these grounds the parishioners of Frome 
memorialised the bishop, praying him to 
consider the circumstances which they had 
laid before him, and not at once grant in- 
stitution to Mr. Bennett. The bishop, 
who could not have been ignorant of the 
facts, and who was certainly less ignorant 
of the law, did not condescend to notice 
any one of the circumstances which had 
been laid before him by the memorialists. 
His reply was couched in these terms :— 


e ai. gree Jan. 12, 1852. 

* Rey. and Dear Sir—I have read and given 
my best attention to the memorial signed by 
yourself and some of the clergy, and other per- 
sons, forwarded to me from Frome, upon the 
recent appointment of Mr. Bennett to that living 
by the Marchioness of Bath. I can assure you, 
had I not been satisfied that Mr. Bennett was not 
attached to, or likely to be influenced by, the 
doctrines of the Church of Rome, or likely to in- 
fluence in that direction others of any congrega- 
tion committed to his care, I should have declined 
instituting him, from whatever quarter his nomi- 
nation might have come; but as I am fully satis- 
fied that Mr. Bennett has a firm and deep-rooted 
attachment to our own Church, and to all the 
doctrines of the Church of England, repudiating 
all Romish doctrines, I feel that I should be act- 
ing unjustly by him, and uncourteously as well as 
unfairly by the Marchioness of Bath (whose firm 
attachment to our Church is so well known), if 
I were to refuse him admission into my diocese. 
I shall, therefore, adhere as firmly to my intention 
of instituting Mr. Bennett (however respectable 
the signatures to any protest may be) as T should 
have objected to have done had my opinion of his 
attachment to the Church been otherwise. I will 
only add, in conclusion, that as you and all those 
who have signed the protest have done no more 
than they considered to be their duty in thus ex- 
pressing their opinions to me, and I have myself 
as candidly stated my own feeling on the subject, 
which I trust will have the effect of allaying any 
fears which they have entertained, it is my ear- 
nest hope that thére will be no unseemly opposi- 
tion on the part of the clergy, or any of those 
who have signed the protest, and that Mr. Ben- 
net will be received with kindly feeling —I am, 
Rey, and dear Sir, your faithful servant, 

“R. Bara and Wzx1s, 
“The Rev. H. D. Wickham.” 


The bishop took upon himself the gift of 
infallibility to decide against all evidence 
and all law, and adhered firmly to his 
determination to give institution to Mr. 
Bennett without delay. The memorial- 
ists were dispirited, but they did not yet 
quite despair. Again they wrote to the 
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bishop, preferring another request. To 
their first letter they had received an an- 
swer which, though not altogether cour- 
teous, and certainly not conciliatory, was 
yet a model of episcopal kindness and 
Christian courtesy compared with the reply 
to this second request. Their letter was 
now in these terms :— 


“ Frome, Jan. 15, 1852. 

‘My Lord—I am requested by those of the 
clergy and laity who presented the memorial to 
your Lordship, praying you not to institute the 
Rev. Mr. Bennett to the vicarage of Frome, to 
acknowledge the receipt of your reply, and to ex- 
press their deep regret that you still intend to 
proceed with his institution, though he has not 
retracted, so far as we are aware, any of those 
doctrines and opinions cited in our memorial, 
which create in us so much alarm. 

“ At the same time we beg to thank your Lord- 
ship for the credit which you give us of objecting 
to Me, Bennett from a sense of duty; and, upon 
the recognition of this principle, we now trust 
that your Lordship will so far oblige us as to stay 
institution for the brief period of a fortnight, in 
order that we may deliberate calmly on a matter 
of such grave importance, and consider whether 
it may be our duty to take any further steps.— 
I am, my Lord, your very obedient humble ser- 
vant. “ Hr D. Wicknam. 

“ The Right Rev. the Bishop of Bath 

and Wells.” 


Was that an unreasonable request, or one 
that should have been uncourteously re- 
ceived? It was a petition from those un- 
der his spiritual charge—a congregation 
of men deeply moved on a religious ques- 
tion, and showing a degree of religious 
solicitude on, to them, a vital point, with 
which he should have thought a Christian 
bishop might have shown some sympathy. 
What was the reply of the bishop to this 
letter, signed by clergy and laity in the 
parish of Frome, addressed to him under 
such remarkable and painful circumstances ? 
Some days elapsed before any answer at all 
was returned, and then the bishop sent this 
reply :— 
“ Jan. 19, 1852. 

“ Rey. and Dear Sir—I beg to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter containing the communica- 
tion you were requested to forward to me, and 
remain, your faithful servant, 

“ R. Bara anp Wetzs.” 


He did not think it necessary to comment 
upon that production. Those gentlemen 
who had signed the memorial had, in fact, 

resumed to exercise that right of private 
judgment which seemed distasteful to the 
bishop, and they had met with their re- 
ward. He remembered reading that Arch- 
bishop Laud was said to have expressed 
a hope that he should see the day when 
there should be never a Jack Gentleman 
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in England that should not stand un- 
covered before the meanest priest. That 
letter showed something of the spizit of 
Laud; but he trusted that the gentlemen 
of England would never bend to it. Mr. 
Bennett was therefore instituted to the 
vicarage of Frome, with a large income, the 
patronage of three livings, the appointment 
of several curates, and all the means and op- 
portunities of using his influence which were 
afforded to a minister of the Established 
Church in a position of authority and ho- 
nour. What was Mr. Bennett's first public 
act? The people of Frome had not long to 
wait for an indication of his intentions. 
When Mr. Bennett resigned the living of 
St. Barnabas, three of the curates also sent 
in their resignations in a public letter which 
the addressed to the Bishop on London, in 
these terms :— 
“ 20 THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 

** My Lord—We, the undersigned curates of the 
district church of St. Paul, Knightsbridge, and 
St. Barnabas, Pimlico, in your Lordship’s : 
having heard from the churchwardens that it is 
your Lordship’s desire that the services in these 
churches should be performed in a manner dif- 
ferent from that which we had the great privilege 
of enjoying hitherto, beg to resign our cures into 
your Lordship’s hands. 

“ G. F. De Gex, Curates of 
“F. A. G. Ousexer, f St. Paul’s. 
“ Henry Fyrrz, Curate of St. Barnabas. 

“ St, Barnabas’ College, Pimlico, 

Dec. 13, 1850.” 

Mr. Bennett’s first public act was to dis- 
miss the popular curate whom he had found 
established at Frome, and to put in his 
place the rev. curate whose name was at 
the head of that resignation. Mr. Bennett 
was instituted; the popular curate was dis- 
missed; Mr. De Gex occupied his place; 
and his (Mr. Horsman’s) narrative was now 
concluded. But what was the condition in 
which the parishioners of Frome now stood? 
The clergy had memoralised—the laity had 
protested—the Nonconformists in the town 
had held a public meeting, at which they 
had raised their voices in behalf of Protest- 
antism and against what they termed this 
‘‘new Papal aggression.’’ [ Hear, hear! 
It was a question which he begged to 
hon. Gentlemen the Dissenters of England 
had as strong an interest in as the mem- 
bers of the Established Church. They 
might not be amenable to the discipline of 
the Established Church; but who could say 
that the Protestantism and Christianity of 
England had not been deeply indebted to 
the Dissenters? Too often had we found 
that the Church Establishment had become 
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faith; bat among Dissenters those conver- 
sions had been rare; and the time might 
yet cote when among the Dissenters of 
ngland might be found the best bulwark 
against any aggressions upon the Protest- 
antism of the country. Buthe would repeat, 
and he thought it an indication of opinion 
which ought not to be sneered at, that the 
Protestant Dissenters of this country had 
ted against the appointment of Mr. 
nnett. In consequence of these pro- 
ceedings, many of the most respectable fa- 
tnilies of Frome had absented themselves 
from the church. The trustees of one of 
the charity schools, twelve in number, had 
met and passed a resolution by a majority 
of nine to three, that the school children 
should not frequent it. One of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s curates from the diocese of London 
had already been transported to Frome. 
The people of Frome knew this; they knew 
that in the diocese of London two of Mr. 
Bennett's curates went over to the Church 
of Rome, even whilst ministering in the 
Church of England: they knew also that 
to the very last moment before their de- 
parture they were making use of every 
opportunity which their official position, and 
the facilities of access they obtained to fami- 
ilies, might give them, of making converts to 
that Church whose doctrines they had them- 
selves embraced. They knew that Mr: Ben- 
nett had established a convent of Sisters 
of Mercy in the parish of St. Barnabas, 
and that nearly every one of the Sisters of 
Mercy had gone over to the Church of 
Rome, and that others of his congrega- 
tion, neither few in number nor obseure in 
station, had followed their example. The 
e of Frome knew all this, and they 

felt that they were not safe from the repe- 
tition of a similar oceutrence. But the case 
of those who, under Mr. Bennett’s pre- 
vious charge, had joined Rome, was not the 
worst. Many, no doubt, who had left one 
faith and embraced another, had found some 
resting place for their conscience; but many 
there were who had gone to the verge 
of the precipice, but had not passed be- 
yohd it; who had gone too far, and yet had 
not advanced far enough; who had been 
unsettled in one faith without being estab- 
lished in another. The misery that had 
been created in families by these proceed- 
ings of Mr. Bennett’s was not to be told. 
He was speaking in the presence of those 
who could bear fatal testimony to the trath of 
what he was stating—who knew the family 
affliction, the domestic sorrows, the social 
distrust that had been diffused throughout 
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his late parish—who had heard of the 
parental anguish—who had been told even 
of broken hearts. Those things had oc- 
curred in London, and might not be 
repeated at Frome? Where was the te- 
dress? The Bishop of Bath and Wells 
said that he was satisfied; but were the 
Protestants of England satisfied? Was 
Parliament satisfied? Was there no re- 
dress for these things? Where was it to 
be found? Not in the morality, unhappily, 
of our clergy—not in the consciences of 
our prelates. Our clergy were tod much 
mistrusted, our prelates too deeply tainted. 
But the laity of England, thank were 
yet sound. It was the laity of England 
who were the Church of England; the 
were its strength, they were its sound- 
ness, they constituted its hope, and it was 
for the laity of England to bestir them- 
selves on occasions such as these. And 
how could they do it so legitimately as 
through their representatives in Parlia- 
ment? He invited the House to proceed 
in that manner which was most in con+ 
formity with our ecclesiastical constitution 
and Parliamentary precedent. He pro 
that Parliament, representing the laity of 
England, should lay their petiiion at the 
foot of the Throne; that they should pray 
the Sovereign that she would add one other 
to the many claims which she had already 
established to the love and admiration of 
her grateful subjects; that she would show 
herself the protector of her people and their 
religion, not against assaults from without, 
but against treachery from within; not 
against enemies avowed, but against her 
own unworthy sons; and when that un- 
worthiness should be found in high places, 
that, by compelling even the dignitaries of 
the Church to show that obedience to the 
laws which the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
had so wantonly repudiated, she would 
purge that great scandal from the Charch 
of which she was the appointed head, and 
vindicate her title as Defender of that 
Faith on which had been established her 
people’s liberties and her own Throne. 
Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That an Humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to direct inquiry to be made, whether due 
respect was paid to the Decrees of the Constitu- 
tions and Canons Ecclesiastical of the Church of 
England in the recent institution of the Rev. 
Mr. Bennett to the Vicarage of Frome.” 


The CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I do not think that it is possible 
to exaggerate the importance of the ques- 
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tion whieh the hon. Gentleman has | 
under the consideration of the House. And 
when I think to what a class of discussions 
the present debate may give rise, if the 
House sanction the Motion which the hon, 
Gentleman has made, I confess that I look 
to our Parliamentary future as rife with 
elements of very peculiar interest. Sir, 
I myself am not rising now to offer an 
opinion upon the cireumstances whic 
e hon, Gentleman has laid before the 
House this evening. I never felt more 
acutely the inconvenience, in a popular 
prevent like the House of Commons, of 
diseussions such as that in which we are 
now engaged. But I have been very much 
struck, while I listened to the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman, with the inadequacy 
of the proposition which he has made for 
dealing with the circumstances to which 
he has called our attention. According to 
the hon, Gentleman, a very great griev- 
ance is experienced by some of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, and that too with regard 
to matters which are peculiarly calculated 
to interest the feelings of her subjects. But 
I do not understand that the hon. Gentle- 
man has really proposed any remedy for 
this grievance which he has alleged, I 
think that before the House assents to the 
Address to Her Majesty which he pro- 
» it will do well to consider hades 
y agreeing to it, they will establish an 
authority which will be able to cope wi 
the eircumstances to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman has referred. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that the House assents to this Mo- 
tion—suppose that Her Majesty has issued 
a Commission to inquire inte these cireum- 
stances—which, in fact, is what the hon. 
Gentleman is seeking—no authority will 
accompany that Commission of Inquiry 
which will force any one to make any 
communication which he is unwilling to 
offer. That Commission of Inquiry will 
not have the power to obtain from the 
very individuals whom the House would 
probably wish to be subjected to its in- 
quisition that information which they might 
require. It appears to me that upon the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman one of 
these two alternatives must tarn—éeither 
that there is at present existing a remedy 
for this alleged grievance, or there is 
not. I speak, of course, upon such & sub- 
ject with a deference that must become 
ony Member of this House ae x sig 
icular learning whie ies to 
ped ome et but I have cleays under- 
stood, and I cannot help believing, that 
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there must be an appeal from the prelate 
who aets in contravention of the canons of 
the Church to the archbishop. If then 
there be an appeal to the archbishop, if 
the conduct and decisions of the prelate 
are subject to that superior revision, that 
surely must be a reason why the House of 
Commons should not interfere before that 
appeal has taken place, and, in lieu of 
having recourse to such a tribunal, should 
not substitute a means which is confessedly 
so inadequate to obtain the result which is 
desired, But I may be told, though I 
shall be somewhat surprised if I am told, 
that no such appeal exists. Well then, is 
it not clearly a case for the legislation of 
Parliament, if a remedy does not exist for 
the alleged grievance, and that, too, one 
of so important a character? Parliament 
may no doubt issue a Commission, which 
may subject all the individuals concerned 
to a most searching inquiry, which may 
obtain that information which the hon. 
Gentleman desires, and may lay before the 
House all those details which may be the 
foundation of sound useful and necessary 
legislation. I know that many persons 
are of opinion there is a too great facility 
in the institution of clergymen to benefices. 
I do not wish myself to give an opinion 
upon that subject; I do not wish to enter 
into any controversy on subjects of this 
kind on the present occasion; but I can 
easily understand that such an opinion 
may exist, and that there are many who 
are of opinion that it is a proper subject 
on which to legislate, in order that some 
checks and some increased control should 
be established on a subject which interests 
the feelings of every person in this country. 
But in what way does the proposition of 
the hon. Gentleman meet this difficulty? 
I think that with his view of this case 

was pérfectly justified in bringing this 
question before Parliament ; I think 
that the hon. Gentleman, if he is of opinion 
that no remedy exists for Pa hy hag 
which he believes to be suff by the 
inhabitants of Frome, would be taking 
& most justifiable and aaa course if 
he proposed to legi on subject. 
But if a remed vatia as I think and 
believe that it does, in an @ to the 
archbishop or otherwise, then | think that 
the hon. Gentleman must himself believe 
that these means should be had recourse 
to before this House agrees to a Resolu- 
tion like that which he recommends. If 
it is, on the other hand, the opinion of 
the hon. Geatianian. theob ne sails sean 
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éxist, then I think that he must feel 
that the proposition which he has recom- 
mended is inadequate to cope with the 
grievance which exists, and that he must 
call on the Legislature in a becoming man- 
ner to meet the conjuncture to which he 
has called attention. I have addressed 
myself to the Motion of the hon. Gentleman, 
without wishing to give any opinion upon 
the merits of the important case which he 
has brought before the House. Far be it 
from me to vindicate the character of any 
clergyman who it can be shown has be- 
haved in a manner in which it is stated 
that Mr. Bennett has conducted himself. 
I do not give any opinion. I do not pre- 
sume to give one, on any of these important 
circumstances. I feel that this is not a 
tribunal which should decide upon ques- 
tions like that which has now been brought 
before the House. I feel the inconveni- 
ence of an assembly like the present to 
decide upon such a subject, mainly upon a 
statement by the hon. Gentleman. But 
what I wish to impress on the House is, not 
to be led away to adopt a Resolution which 
will be inefficient to attain the purposes 
contemplated by the hon. Gentleman, and 
which in itself is one that I think they would 
find extremely inconvenient, if adopted. 
Commissions of inquiry issued by Her Ma- 
jesty, without any power to elicit the infor- 
mation which they are sent forth to obtain, 
are a mockery, which itis very unwise in the 
House of Commons to have recourse to. If 
Commissions of Inquiry are issued under ex- 
traordinary circumstances, and for extraor- 
dinary purposes, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that we should take care that those in- 
quiries should be really efficient, and that the 
Commissioners of Inquiry should be accom- 
panied with powers which will secure the 
means of eliciting the information they 
sought for. I cannot think that the hon. 
Gentleman will feel it his duty 40 press 
this Resolution to a division. He has 
brought before the House—and I tkink he 
was justified in doing so—matters of grave 
importance which must be interesting to 
all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, and 
having done so, I trust the hon. Gentleman 
will be satisfied with having directed the 
attention of the House to the subject. It 
is quite impossible that conduct like that 
which he has alleged in this case should 
take place without being the subject of 
public comment and‘ examination. And 
whatever may be the merits of the case, 
no one can doubt that public discussion 
upon such subjects must ultimately be at- 
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recur again to the consideration of that 
point which I have already brought under 
the consideration of the House—that when 
a grievance like this is alleged, and a re- 
medy exists, as I believe it does, the House 
surely will not sanction the issuing of a Com- 
mission of Inquiry which has no power to 
elicit and secure the information which it 
wishes to obtain; and if, on the other hand, 
no remedy does exist, it surely is the duty 
of Parliament to legislate upon such a sub- 
ject, and to secure that in this, as in all 
other cases of grievance, a remedy should 
be supplied by law. In either alternative 
I cannot feel that the House of Commons 
would be taking a course which meets the 
difficulties of the ease, or which becomes 
itself, if it only prays for a Commission of 
Inquiry to issue, which will go forth to 

rform its task without the power which 
is necessary to insure its fulfilment, and 
which will disappoint all public expectation, 
and can only lead to protracted discus- 
sions, without securing that settlement 
which we all desire. Let me also press 
upon the attention of the House that we 
only evade the difficulty by acceding to a 
Motion like that made by the hon. Gentle- 
man. We should be establishing a pre- 
eedent which you may be sure you would 
find, ere long, pregnant with difficulty and 
embarrassment. I cannot understand, if 
you adopt the Resolution of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, how a single clergyman can be 
be instituted to any living without the 
House of Commons interfering to challenge 
the propriety of his induction in every in- 
stance. What do you do by assenting to 
this Motion? You address Her Majesty 
to inquire into the propriety of the institu- 
tion of an individual into a living; and a 
precedent will thus be furnished for con- 
tinual mischievous interferences, but not 
for any beneficial settlement of the difficul- 
ties and grievances of which you complain. 
I trust, therefore, that the hon. Gentle- 
man, satisfied with having brought amply 
and ably before the House a subject of 
very great eo seawe, and indeed of an 
importance which cannot be e ted ; 
satisfied also that none of the. pecul 
connected with these transactions can rest 
without placing their conduct fairly be- 
fore the country; feeling that correct and 
complete views of all the circumstances 
connected with this case will now be the 
consequence of this discussion; feeling that 
it is his duty, from the position which he 
has taken himself with regard to this ques- 
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tion, either to have recourse to the remedy 
which the law supplies; or, if the law oP 
plies no remedy, himself to pro 

redress which new legislation will offer; I 
say, Sir, that I trust that the hon. Gentle- 
man, feeling these considerations, will not 
press to a division a Resolution which I 
am sure will be pregnant with great incon- 
venience and great embarrassment to our 
future deliberations. I therefore, beg to 
move the Previous Question. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY hoped that his 
hon. Friend would not accept the advice 
which had just been given him by the right 
hon. Chancelior of the Exchequer. It must 
be evident to the House that this question 
was one of considerable embarrassment to 
the right hon. Gentleman, because, in spite 
of the command of language which he 
usually possessed, it was most evident to 
every individual present, that from the be- 
ginning to the end of his address he was 
at a greater loss for some means to answer 
the able speech of the hon. Gentleman who 
had brought this question forward, than he 
(Sir H. Verney) believed he had ever been 
before. The right hon. Gentleman, indeed, 
had found himself utterly unable to parry 
the attack which had been made upon a 
portion of the conduct of the Establishment 
to which they all beJonged, and which they 
were all anxious, if possible, to defend, 
Did the right hon. Gentleman mean to 
stand there, as the First Minister of the 
Crown in that House, to tell them that the 
Queen, as ‘‘ Defender of the Faith,’’ had 
no power to institute an inquiry into cir- 
cumstances of a most important nature con- 
nected with the Church? He (Sir H. Ver- 
ney) could not believe that such was the 
fact. Was it to be stated in that House 
that a prelate had instituted a clergyman 
who had been guilty of the practices of 
which the Rev. Mr. Bennett had been 
guilty, and no answer was to be given to 
these allegations? There was far greater 
danger to the country from the abuse of 
their power by the dignitaries of the 
Church, than in the attacks of foreign 
foes, or of those who might seek to impair 
our institutions, greatness, and power. He 
therefore hoped that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Cockermouth would persevere 
with his Motion; that nothing would in- 
duce him to allow the question to be shelv- 
ed, but that he would afford the House an 
opportunity of fairly and honestly express- 
ing its opinion upon it. 

Sm ROBERT H. INGLIS said, he 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
House was not a fit tribunal for the dis- 
cussion and decision of a question like the 
one which had just been ye before 
them. The right hon. Gentleman had 
stated unanswerably, that if once they ad- 
mitted the principle that an alleged griev- 
ance with to the institution of a 
heme! individual was to be brought 
legitimately before the House, every sub- 
sequent presentation might be brought be- 
fore them, and there would be few occa- 
sions on which there would not be found 
grounds more or less plausible for bringing 
such cases Wefore the House. Granting, 
if they pleased, that there was a primd 
facie case for inquiry, he defied his hon. 
Friend who last addressed the House, or 
any other person to contest the conclusion 
of the right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, namely, that if they adopted the Re- 
solution, they could not stop there. An- 
other point to be borne in mind was, that 
it would be a brutum fulmen for the Queen 
to grant the prayer of the Resolution, and 
issue a Commission of Inquiry; for did any- 
body in that House suppose that the parties 
implicated in this discussion would suceumb 
to a Commission issyed at the request of 
one branch of the Legislature only? Had 
they not had sufficient experience to show 
that the power to enforce attendance in 
such cases was absolutely wanting in such 
cases? He would not attempt to go into 
the merits of the particular case which the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Horsman) had brought 
before them. He limited himself to the 
consideration of the fact, that the House 
of Commons, consisting, not as an hon. 
Member had said, of members of the 
Church of England—he (Sir R. H. Inglis) 
wished it did—but of various sects, was 
not a fit tribunal for the decision of such a 
ease. The hon. Member had flattered them 
a little too much when he assumed that the 
Members of that House were all equally 
interested either in the maintenance of the 
external fabric or the internal doctrine of 
the Church of England. The fact was, 
that they were not a tribunal to which any 
English churchman would willingly sub- 
mit questions connected with either his 
faith or his practice as a churchman. Did 
the House consist—possibly it might—he 
often believed it did—of a majority of 
Members, nominally at all events, and per- 
haps consistently, attached to the Church 
of England? And even if this were so, 
would it be contended by any one that that 
House constituted such a tribunal as other 
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members of the Chureh would willingly 
make their appeal to? Who in that House 
represented any of the four parties whose 
interests were now brought under disous- 
cussion? Who represented the Rev. Mr. 
Bennet ? who represented the parishioners 
of Frome? who sented the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells? or who represented the 
Bi of London? Was it possible for 
that House to pass 3 Resolution like that 
proposed by the hon. Member for Oocker- 
mouth (Mr. Horsman), which anticipated 
and assumed the guilt which he called 
upon the House to investigate? The argu- 
ments and facts that had beeh brought for- 
ward were all one-sided, and were not met 
by any antagonistic statement by any one 
authorised to present it to the House. And 
he was satisfied they would best discharge 
their duty, and save the House from being 
in future the arena for such discussions as 
the present, by adopting the course pro- 

by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. EWART said, that the same fallacy 
with respect to the proposition of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Cockermouth (Mr. 
Horsman) had pervaded the speeches 
both of the right hon. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and of the hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford (Sir R. Inglis). His 
(Mr. Ewart’s) hon. Friend had not called 
upon that House to constitute itself a tri- 
bunal for the investigation of this matter, 
but merely to interpose—to ask the proper 
authorities in whom the power was vested 
to conduct such an investigation. Now 
this, he maintained, was a perfectly con- 
stitutional course, and one which was con- 
stantly adopted in the cases of Addresses 
to the Crown. Nothing could be more ab- 
surd or impolitic than for that House to 
constitute itself a tribunal for the settle- 
ment of theological questions; but it had the 
power both of making laws and of putting 
the laws in motion, by appealing to the 
proper authorities who were charged with 
that duty: that was all that his hon. 
Friend had asked them to do. 

Mr. HUME said, he would state clearly 
to the House the grounds upon which he 
would support the Motion. This House 
was no doubt the most improper tribunal 
for dealing with religious questions. But, 
then, the House had constituted itself such 
a tribunal. He never wished to hear such 
discussions in it, and had always depre- 
eated them, but he did not see how they 
could be avoided so long as they had a 
Church established by law. The House 
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ing sanctioned a Church Establishment, 
and having laid down certain rules by 
which the discipline of that Church should 
he conducted, he thought they were bound 
to see that those rules were not violated. 
And that was all that was asked on the 
present occasion. It had laid down special 
rules for the government of that Church. 
A scandal had now arisen in that Chureh, 
The parishioners of Frome complained that 
a clergyman of that particular Church had 
been sent among them whose tenets and 
practices were contrary to the rules and 
stipulations of the law. They had ap- 
pealed to the proper authority, the bishop 
of the diocese; and they had been refused 
redress. Well, what were they to do? 
They could not appeal to Her Majesty. 
They, therefore, came before that House, 
asking that justice should be done between 
them and the obnoxious pastor, and under- 
taking that on an inquiry it would be made 
apparent that the practices of Mr, Ben- 
nett were contrary to the faith they vene- 
rated, and, if permitted to be perserved in, 
would lead to the establishment of the 
Church of Rome instead of the Church of 
England. On what ground could the 
House of Commons resist the appeal, even 
granting that thus a precedent would be 
‘established? In that, House Her Majes- 
|ty’s Ministers were acting for Her Ma- 
jesty, and they were bound to see that the 
House should not overlook those things 
which were calculated to be injurious to 
the religion of which Her Majesty was the 
head. The right hon. Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer met the Motion of his (Mr. 
| Hume's) hon. Friend by denying the fitness 
| of the tribunal to which he proposed to re- 
fer this question. But he (Mtr. Hume) re- 
collected twenty instances. in which, in 
cases similar to this, Commissions of In- 
| quiry had been appointed, on an Address 
| of the House of Commons, to inquire into 
the existence of alleged grievances. He 
might refer to the well-known ease of the 
Commission which was appointed in con- 
sequence of the Motion which he had 
brought forward with respect to the mis- 
appropriation of the revenues of the 
Chureh, and the evils which arose from 
the non-residence of the clergy. A Com- 
mission having been appointed to inquire 
into these subjects, a measure was 
which corrected the abuses to which he 
had referred; and to it he, in a great mea- 
sure, attributed the improved usefulness 
and efficiency of the Church of En ’ 
and its greater freedom from 
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Surely, where the public property had 


been applied by law to the su of re- 
ligious teachers, that House a right, 
upon complaint being made of their con- 
duet, to address the Crown to institute an 
inquiry into it. It would be next to in- 
sanity for a private Member to bring in a 
Bill on such a subject until the correctness 
of the facts stated by the inhabitants had 
been ascertained by inquiry. He believed 
that a more legitimate case for inquiry 
than the present had never been made out, 
and he warned those who now refused to in- 
quire into the abuses of the Church that the 
time might come when those abuses would 
endanger the existence of the institution, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he felt the 
force of what had been stated by the right 
hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer, namely, 
that the constitution of the Church would 
most likely have provided a remedy for 
the grievance complained of. At the 
same time, it was possible that in the lapse 
of years the powers conferred by the Con- 
stitution for the remedy of such abuses 
might have grown rusty. He was, how- 
ever, quite certain that, the question hav- 
ing been raised, the country would demand 
that it should be fully investigated: this 
was a question, which having been raised, 
must be dealt with. And though he should 
wish to leave it in the hands of the Go- 
vernment to decide how the investigation 
should be made, so that they in the proper 
and due exercise of the privilege vested 
in them of advising Her Majesty, should 
indicate the course that ought to be taken, 
he would beg the Government not to 
imagine that the question could be passed 
over without satisfying the public by a full 
inquiry. Although he deprecated the in- 
terposition of the authority of that House, 
since that might be thought to trench upon 
the independence of the Church of England, 
for his own part he did not see any spe- 
cific objection to the Commons of England 
addressing the Crown upon this subject; 
nevertheless, he ventured, as an indepen- 
dent Member, determinately attached to 
the Chureh of England, to beg of the 
Government not to ask the House to ignore 
the proposition of the hon, Gentleman the 
Member for Cockermouth, without sug- 
gesting some practical means by which 

er Majesty’s authority, as temporal head 
of the Church, might be brought to bear 
upon this important question. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
his hon, Friend who had last spoken had 
said that as this question had been raised 
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it ought to be dealt with, and in that 
ion he most cordially concurred, 
not only that this was a queation 

ought to be raised, but that, having 
raised, it ought to be dealt with; and 
would say for himself, as he believed 
might say for every Member of Her 

jesty’s Government, that the matter 


not to rest in its present position, but the 
jo patton inquiry ought to be 

an pean pan og be provided. At 
the same time he must say, not only ag a 
Member of the Government and 9 Member 
of that House, but as a sincere and at- 
tached member of the Church of England, 
that, having listened with painful attention 
to the speech of the hon. Member for 
Cockermouth (Mr, Horsman), he did not 
think the plan suggested by the hon. Gen. 
tleman was the mode of inquiry which the 
House ought to adopt. He was bound to 
express his reasons for entertaining that 
opinion, and to call the attention of the 
hon. Member for Cockermouth to the fact, 
that the Resolution proposed by the hon. 
Gentleman went solely, as he (Sir J. 
Pakington) understood it, to call in ques- 
tion the conduct of the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells in having instituted Mr. Bennett 
to the vicarage of Frome. Without mean- 
ing to use the expression offensively to- 
wards the hon. Member for Cockermouth, 
he must say that this was, in fact, an 
attack upon the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
Looking at the matter in this point of 
view, he thought they could not fail to 
remember that the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells was not only very advanced in years, 
but that his health was greatly impaired. 
[‘* Oh, oh!’’] He could not vindicate the 
conduct of the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
but it appeared to him that the question 
raised by the hon. Member for Cocker- 
mouth was not as to the conduet of that 
prelate in having instituted Mr, Bennett 
to the living of Frome without further 
inquiry—though that circumstance he did 
not hesitate to say that he (Sir J, Paking- 
ton), for one, regretted—but the real ques- 
tion raised by the hon. Member for Cock- 
ermouth was really as to the alleged eon- 
duct of Mr. Bennett at Kissengen. He 
certainly thought the alleged conduct of 
Mr, Bennett at Kissengen ought to be 
made the subjeet of inquiry, for it ap 

ed to him that if the statement of the 
hon. Member for Cockermouth, which had 
been made with great particularity, and 
was supported by evidence which appeared 
of the most respectable character, was 
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true, Mr. Bennett must be regarded as 
being a Roman Catholic, and as therefore 
entirely unfit to hold Pay owe ge in the 
Church of England. He (Sir J. Paking- 
ton) did not wish to prejudge the case; 
but whatever the conduct of Mr. Bennett 
might have been at Kissengen, they had 
every reason to suppose that it was un- 
known to the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
at the time he instituted Mr. Bennett. 
He believed, indeed, that if the subject 
were investigated, it would be found that 
the institution of Mr. Bennett to the vicar- 
age of Frome was the means of bringing 
out the statements they had heard, and 
that previously to his institution those cir- 
cumstances which had been detailed by 
the hon. Member for Cockermouth had not 
been made known in this country. But 
the Motion of the hon. Member did not 
touch Mr. Bennett’s conduct at Kissengen; 
and he (Sir J. Pakington) thought, look- 
ing at the extreme danger and inconve- 
nience of making these matters the sub- 
ject of discussion in the House of Com- 
mons, except under circumstances of the 
most pressing necessity, that it would be 
most unadvisable—setting aside the trans- 
actions at Kissengen—to make the mere 
institution of Mr. Bennett to the living of 
Frome the subject of a Motion in that 
House. He did not think, indeed, that 
the hon. Gentleman would have touched 
that question had it not been for the re- 
markable circumstances stated, whether 
truly or not, to have occurred at Kissen- 
gen. He (Sir J. Pakington) would only 
further advert to the observations made by 
the hon. Gentleman with reference to the 
letters dimissory of Mr. Bennett having 
been signed by the Bishop of London. 
He (Sir J. Pakington) did not feel at 
liberty to make any authoritative statement 
in that House on the subject; but it hap- 
pened to be within his own knowledge, 
upon authority he could not doubt, that the 
language used by the Bishop of London 
had been such that he was strongly con- 
vineed if that language were known to the 
hon. Member for Cockermouth, he would 
not feel the slightest disposition to com- 
lain of the conduct of the Bishop of 
pore Looking to the inconvenience of 
making this question the subject of a Par- 
liamentary discussion—looking also to the 
shape in which the hon. Gentleman had 
drawn the Resolutien—and looking like- 
wise to the fact that it went only to im- 
pugn the conduct of the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells for instituting the gentleman 


Sir J. Pakington 
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under circumstances different from those 
now before the House, he felt the right 
course for the House to take was, to 

the question should not be put, He 

what had passed in the House on that 
occasion would be the means of causing 
an inquiry, and that the statement that 
had been made respecting the conduct of 
the Rev. Mr. Bennett at Kissengen would 
be fully investigated. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I trust 
that the statement that has been just made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Colonial 
Secretary may be the means of relieving, 
if not the whole House, certainly some 
Members of the House, from very consid- 
erable embarassment. It is impossible 
to deny that this a subject on which the 
House has a right to demand explanation. 
I do not agree in the observation of my 
hon. Friend the Member for the University 
of Oxford (Sir R. Inglis), for it appears to 
me he would exclude the House from any 
right to make inquiry with respect to mat- 
ters of this kind. The House of Com- 
mons was a party to the passing the Act 
of Uniformity; and I believe that was 
passed when Protestant Dissenters were 
Members of the House, and, if I mistake 
not, at a time when Roman Catholics might 
sit in the House, and the Act of Unifor- 
mity being an Act of Parliament, the 
House has a right to inquire whether 
clergymen appointed to benefices are faith- 
ful Members of the Church of England, 
and whether, in fact, they don’t belong to 
some other Christian community. Having 
thus, as I conceive, established the right 
of the House to interfere, I own I feel the 
greatest difficulty in exercising that right. 
I feel the greatest difficulty, both as to the 
mode in which that right may be exercised, 
and the consequences to which its exercise 
may lead. I cannot but feel that if a 
Commission is appointed that has not in 
fact greater powers than are allowed to be 
conferred by the Crown, and which cannot 
be had without an Act of Parliament, you 
may only provoke hostility and refusals to 
answer, and thus may create great dissen- 
sions between this branch of the Legisla- 
ture, and a portion of the clergy of the 
Church of England. I cannot but feel 
also that if the House does interfere, it 
would be most unfortunate if the remedy 
they adopted, should be insufficient, I feel 
likewise with regard to this case, the want 
of those lights which we had at former 
times from Members of this House, who 
were peculiarly qualified to give opinions 
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on a subject of this nature. I allude par- 
ticularly to a right hon. Friend of mine, a 
Member of this House, and another learned 
Gentleman, a Member of the House, now 
absent, who might, if they were present, 
inform us with respect to the point on 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the.Exchequer naturally expres- 
sed himself with doubt and hesitation, 
namely, whether there could be an appeal 
on the part of the inhabitants of Frome from 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and how far the 
law is able to deal with the question at 
present. I feel with regard to this parti- 
cular case, that in a great degree we are 
uninformed as to the fact that has been 
last mentioned by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir J. Pakington), namely, the 
terms in which the Bishop of London ex- 

ressed his opinion in the testimonial or 
letters dimissory to the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. The House is without the 
means of judging on that point, because, 
with respect to the facts that came before 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells when he 
was asked to induct the Rev. Mr. Bennett, 
the cireumstances are unknown to us. It 
might be said by the hon. Gentleman who 
brought forward the subject with so much 
ability, that that is a reason for inquiry. 
I am ready to admit it is a reason for in- 
quiry, but still I feel the greatest hesita- 
tion in giving a vote for an Address to the 
Crown, thus beginning the inquiry on the 
part of the House of Commons. If I un- 
derstand the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, ‘he 
thinks it is a proper subject for an in- 
quiry, and that there ought to be inquiry. 
I feel the better course is, that we should 
wait until some of the Ministers of the 
Crown are able to ascertain better the facts 
of the case, when they with due authority, 
and looking to such questions as they 
may think fit to be put, may ask such 
explanations as they may seek in a most 
friendly spirit, and not with a view to 
anything like accusation or impeachment. 
That is the mode in which they should 
make the inquiry, and we would then be 
better able to decide what should be done. 
I cannot but think that it may finally be 
the duty of the Ministers of the Crown, 
not to make new laws, but to provide for 
the more easy operation of the laws that 
are at present existing. Those who are 
most learned on the subject, and whom I 
have consulted, have always informed me 
that, with respect to some points, there is 
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the greatest difficulty in obtaining the 
means of redress which the law provides. 
The whole subject being one of such tran- 
scendent importance, and fraught with con- 
sequences so serious, I shall feel for my 
own part—and I hope the House will be 
inclined to agree with me—that before we 
deal with it, we should rather leave it to 
the Ministers of the Crown to consider 
what steps they should take. Let them at 
some further day declare whether they 
have found any mode of inquiry that is sa- 
tisfactory, and let them lay any facts they 
may ascertain before the House. Until 
that period arrives, I cannot consent to be 
@ party to an Address to the Crown. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND said, that 
his hon. Friend below him (Sir R. Inglis) 
had raised the question whether subjects 
of this nature were properly brought before 
that House. Now, there was one point 
upon which he thought it would be evident 
that that House alone was the proper tri- 
bunal, and that was in asserting the rights 
of the laity against the usurpations of the 
priesthood. He was contending against 
things, and not against persons, and he 
cared little whether a man called himself 
a Papist or a Protestant; but he was against 
those who said that the priests were the 
Church, and that the laity were not the 
Church. Whatever might, in the lapse of 
time, have come to be the practice, the 
original law was unquestionably this—and 
he believed it to be the law now, however 
long it might have been in abeyance—that 
no person could be appointed over any 
flock in the Church without that flock it- 
self, by some means or another, testifying 
their acquiscence in such appointment. 
This was a system which ought to be 
again established. 

Mr. SPOONER thought that the case 
would be much worse, and the consequences 
most serious, if, when they were told the 
facts which were then disclosed, they, the 
Commons of England, were to say that 
these facts should not be entertained by 
them—they would meet the Motion at 
once with the Previous Question. He 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Colonies that the inquiry 
was one that ought to be raised, and must 
be disposed of. But was it disposing of it 
to say that they would not entertain it? 
He said fearlessly that that was not the 
way the country would consent to have 
such an important question treated. The 
turn which the discussion had taken ex- 
hibited a tendency to leave out the main 
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poitits submitted to them. The facts of 
the ¢ase, which, according to the state- 
métit of the hon. Member for Cockermouth 
(Mr. Horsman), could be easily proved, 
wete these—that a professed cleryman of 
the Charch of England, who was dismissed 
by his bishop, or rather whose resignatioti 
was obtained npon certain terms, Which 
conveyed the opinion of the Bishop of 
London of his being unfaithfal to his 
Church, had been subsequently living 
abroad for several months in the same 
year, during which time he was in the 
daily habit of attending the Roman Catho- 
lic mass; that that man was now acting as 
a Protestant clergyman, having been in- 
stitated by a Protestant bishop to preside 
over @ Protestant congregation. He asked 
whether such 4 statement as that made in 
the House of Commons by an hon. Mem- 
ber in his place, who stated that he was 
prepared to prove it, was sufficient to justify 
them in voting for the Previous Question ? 
He, for one, could do no such thing; neither 
could he absent himself from such a divi- 
sion, as he believed others were about to 
do; that was not his habit. His constitu- 
ents had a right to know his opinions, and 
their opinions should be represented by 
him in that House. If the question were 
pressed to a division, he (Mr. Spooner) 
must vote with the hon. Member for Cocker- 


mouth; but it was yet in the power of the | j 


Government to avert a t evil; they 
had gone half-way, and he wished they 
would go the whole, and adopt the hint 
thrown out by the noble Lord the Member 
for London. He wished them to admit 
that the hon. Gentleman: had made out a 
strong primd facie case—that he had 
stated facts into which the Commons of 
England were bound to inquire—and 
then they might ask them to pause before 
they passed the Resolution, because the 
means proposed by it were not effectual 
for the purpose, and might be productive 
of very great inconvenience. Let the Go- 
vernment say that they would themselves 
enter into the inquiry; that on consultation 
they would recommend the Crown to adopt 
such steps as they should think necessary; 
and that they would come to Parliament 
for authority, if need be, to carry out those 
measures, and for the ams er | of that 
which was a great and crying evil. They 
would be dreadfully negligent of their duty 
if they met this Motign with the Previous 
Question, and he ho some Member of 
the Government would give the House the 
assurance he had denianded from them. 


Mr. Spooner 
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Mr, MANGLES éaid, he ¢onsideted 
that the House of Commons was the proper 
tribunal before which such ices ag 
that now complained of should be brotght; 
and the object of his hon. Friend : 
Horsman) was to induce the House respé 
fully to entreat Her a Y: as head of 
the Chureh, to investigate the allegations 
which had been made, and ascertain how 
the edsé really stood. It seeted to be 
thotight that inquiries of this nature were 
injitious to the Church; but he believed it 
was far more dangerous to the Church that 
such matters should be concealed, than that 
they should be inquired into, for he believ- 
ed the real weakness of the Church con- 
sisted in concealment. The right hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Pakington) had expressed 
his opinion that the main point at issue 
was the conduct of Mr. Bennett at Kis- 
singen; but he (Mr. Mangles) thought the 
most important question was whether the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells had instituted 
Mr. Bennett to the living of Frome, know- 
ing that he had been dismissed from the 
diocese of London for recorded unfaithful- 
ness. The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
had objected to the weakness of the in- 
strumentality ptoposed, and said that the 
bishop and the ao implicated might 
refuse to answer if there was a Commission 
of re tt [“ No!”’] Well, it was so ob- 
jected by some Gentleman on the opposite 
(the Ministerial) side of the House. But 
was that their notion of the loyalty of the 
bishops, that when called upon by the 
Queen, the temporal head of the Church, 
they would give no answer to charges such 
as these? He (Mr. Mangles) would not 
believe it till he saw it; but, if it were so, 
an Act of Parliament ought to be passed 
compelling them to answer. He would 
join in requesting his hon. Friend (Mr: 
Horsman) to withdraw the Motion, if the 
House had a plain, explicit, unmistakeable 
pledge from the Government that they 
would institute a real, bond fide, searching 
inquiry, and lay the results of it before the 
House; but he would say, if they did not 
give such a pledge, let there be a division, 
and let the result be before the country. 
This was no party question, and it would 
be no discredit to them to withdraw from 
their proposition to move the Previous 
Question. It would be a triumph to none 
but the sincere friends of the Charch of 
oT among whom they ranked very 


high. 
Ma. GLADSTONE: Sir, I can assure 
the House that if they give me their atten- 
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fion fot & short period, I shall further | merits eondign ¢. Such a ease 
trespass’ upon them, bééausé I am fdt] is a case so grievous, that however ine 


now going to ériter at large into the diseus- 
sion of th Oana e havé heard the 
long series of allégations of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cockermouth, stated by him with 
great ability, ds I am bound fo confess; but 


it is not, in thy Opinion, a¢ this moment 
those allegations ate to be éxamined. 1 
am far from pretending to & completé 


knowledge of the case, but I am bound to 
say, from the partial knowledge of it which 
I possess, that I am ready to confute in 
importatit parts the allegations of the bon. 
Gentleman, aid to show the hon. Gentle- 
man that he has not even cited correetly 
thé documents he laid before the House. 
That course I am ready at the proper time 
to adopt. (Mr, Honrsitan: Do it now.] 
The hon. Gettleman tells me to do it now, 
and I will do it iti One instance. The hon. 
Gentleman has stated that the prayer of 
thé mémorial to the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells was a humble and modest prayer 
that thé case should be ¢onsidered and 
inquired into. The hon. Gentleman has 
distinctly stated that in the memorial Fa 
sented to the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
the prayer was that he would consider and 
inquite into the statements; and the hon. 
Gentleman said, to this moderate prayer 
this haughty prelate, with a spirit savour- 
ing too much of Laud’s, would not accede. 
Now I happen to hold a pamphlet in my 
hand, published by a gentleman named 
Crutwell—who was adverse to the Rev. 
Mr. Bennett at Frome—in the appendix to 
which I find the memorial to the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells; and the prayer of that 
memorial is not “ to consider and inquire,” 
but “‘ We earnestly pray yout Lordship 
not to grant institution to the Rev. Mr. 
Bennett.” [Mr. Horsman: I beg your 
pardon; they had asked the bishop not to 
grant institution for a fortnight.) I want 
to know if a demand to make an inquiry is 
the same thing as a demand to refuse in- 
stitution to the Rev. Mr. Bennett. I should 
have confined myself to entering my pro- 
test against being bound hereafter, by my 
silenee at the present time, to all the alle- 

ations of the hon. Gentleman, if I had not 

een drawn forth by the challenge of the 
hon. Gentleman. I fully agree with him 
that some of those allegations are material, 
if those allegations can be proved. If a 
man pretending to be a clergyman of the 
Church of England, appears to be by his 
actions, or is in his heart, a member of the 
Chutch of Romie, I grant that such a man 


dient it nidy be to introduce theol 
| diseussions into this House, it cannot be 
passed over or excluded from their atten- 
tion. I object, however, to all indefinite 
pledges, and I think it right we should 
now to what issue we aré proceeding. 
The noble Lord the Member for London 
has, I think, wisely and judiciously sug- 
gested that the Government might bene- 
ficially intervene in this matter. Nothing 
should induce mé to agree to a Motion 
that the Crown should do in a formal man- 
ner that which, if done in a formal manner, 
it must fail in effecting, because it has no 
legal or constitutional power to do so; but 
I grant that a most serious question is 
raised, and it is whether the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, in proceeding to institute Mr. 
Bennett into the living of Frome, has pro- 
ceeded according to the letter and the spirit 
of the law. If that be the question before 
the House, and so I understand it, of course 
all the conduct of the bishop is relevant to 
that question. If that be the question 
before the House, it appears to me that 
under the difficulties of the case, the Go- 
vernment might—not in consequence of an 
Address from the Throne from this House 
—but might in a friendly spirit make such 
an investigation of the facts as would en- 
able them to judge whether any and what 
further steps ought to be taken in the 
matter. Because I confess that I, for one, 
long have felt that our ecclesiastical law 
(I am not now giving an opinion adverse 
to any party) is in a very defective and 
imperfect condition with respect to the 
ease, which I grant may be a rare case, 
but which is certainly a possible case, 
namely, the case in which it may be neces- 
roe to Ee. the law in motion against a 
bishop for the purpose of tying him up to 
his duty. Therefore, I would recommend, 
if I may presume to do so, the adoption of 
the suggestion of the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell), and I shall go further and sug- 
t, that in addition to an inquiry into 
the matter of fact in the case, there shall 
also be an inquiry to ascertain whether the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells has or has not 
proceeded according to the spirit and letter 
of the law. I feel satisfied that if the Go- 
vernment undertake that inquiry in the 
discreet manner in which they address 
themselves to this discussion, beneficial 
results must proceed from it—that they 
will be in a position to form a judgment 





,on them, and to acquaint the House if the 
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state of the law is such as to require, or 
admit of, beneficial alteration. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, I beg to say a 
few words on what I cannot but term a 
very painful discussion. In my opinion all 
Gans questions which make the oe of 
Commons an arena for theological discus- 
sion, are, except where there is an unavoid- 
able necessity, very much to be regretted; 
at the same time I concur entirely in what 
the right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down has said, that a case has been made 
which not only invites but requires inquiry. 
If any individual professing to be a min- 
ister of the Church of England has ob- 
tained an institution to any benefice in that 
Church, when he is in fact, or is likely to 
become, a member of some other Christian 
communion, that is a state of things that 
ought not to be allowed; and if the law is 
not strong enough to meet his case, it 
ought to be made strong enough for that 

urpose. The hon. Gentlemen the Mem- 

ers for North Warwickshire have said that 
by moving the Previous Question we are 
shelving the discussion; but allow me to 
remind the hon. Gentlemen that such is 
not the case. If you adopt the Amend- 
ment of the Previous Question, you are 
simply stating that the question ought not 
now to be put. Now, that is a very 
important consideration. In_ reference 
to the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Cockermouth (Mr. Horsman), which he 
has now brought forward, let me call 
the attention of the House to a fact con- 
nected with it. The Motion stood on the 
Notice-book for a fortnight in this form, 
namely, that the hon. Member was going 
to call the attention of the House to the 
circumstances attending the presentation 
and ‘institution of the Rev. Mr. Bennett to 
the vicarage of Frome;”’ but until yester- 
day evening the House was not really aware 
of the way in which the Motion was going 
to be put. I have asked the question of 
several of my hon. Friends in the House, 
and we were not atvare that the discussion 
would take the turn which it has taken in 
consequence of the manner in which the 
notice has been brought forward. I men- 
tion this fact, in common fairness and jus- 
tice, for the purpose of showing that those 
individuals who are referred to in the very 
able speech of the hon. Gentleman, should 
have a proper opportunity of explaining the 
circumstances of the case as far as relates 
to them: I mean the Bishop of London, 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and the 
patroness of the living. The subject has 
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never been brought to their attention, nor 
could it have been brought to their at. 
tention in such a manner that an answer 
could be made in the House on their behalf 
by some Gentleman properly instructed and 
authorised for that purpose. I put it to 
the House whether, under those circum- 
stances, moving the Previous Question is 
not the proper course to be taken? The 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London (Lord John Russell) has suggested 
that the Government should institute an in- 
quiry; and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Gladstone) has supported that suggestion. 
They have recommended that such inquiry 
should be made in a friendly spirit, and 
should have reference to the presentation 
of the Rev. Mr. Bennett to the vicarage of 
Frome, and to the state of the law on the 
subject; and also as to whether the law 
should in future be altered. Further than 
that I don’t think the House could ask the 
Government to undertake—that the House 
may require us to do. That is the proper 
way to consider the question, so that jus- 
tice may be done to all parties, and not to 
move an Address on what may be uncertain 
information. That is the course to take in 
order that the question may be thoroughly 
sifted and investigated before any imputa- 
tions are passed upon any persons. That 
is the way in which a remedy may be ap- 
plied in a friendly spirit; and it is our wish 
to proceed in that spirit, if we are permit- 
ted to do so. 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
that but for the promise which had been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Walpole) on behalf of the Government, he 
should have felt it to be his duty to vote 
for the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Cockermouth (Mr. Horsman); but after the 
promise had been made that the subject 
which had to-night been brought before the 
House should be thoroughly investigated, 
and in a friendly manner, by the Govern- 
ment, and that they would then come for- 
ward and state whether or not it was de- 
sirable that the law should be altered, he 
trusted the hon. Member would not press 
his Motion to a division. 

Mr. AGLIONBY hoped the opinions of 
those hon. Members who agreed with his 
hon. Colleague (Mr. Horsman) in thinking 
that an inquiry was demanded in this mat- 
ter, which was one certainly of great im- 
portance to the nation, would be shown to 
the public by a division upon the subject. 
He could not concur with the noble Lewd 
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who spoke last, when he said he was satis- 
fied with the speech of the right hon. Home 
Secretary. For his part, he should like 
to know, first, when the inquiry was to be 
made, by whom it was to be made, what 
wer the Government had to make that 
inquiry, and when the House would have 
an opportunity of considering and deciding 
upon the report of such an inquiry. So 
far from being satisfied, then, his previous 
dissatisfaction was only increased by the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman. From 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer he heard not a word about the 
concession of an inquiry. On the con- 
trary, the right hon. Gentleman said the 
House of Commons was not a fit place for 
theological controversy, and that it was in- 
convenient to discuss these questions there. 
True, it was not the place for theological 
controversy; but, in his opinion, it was the 
place of all others in which an na ought 
to be made for an inquiry; and he (Mr. 
Aglionby) thought the House would not be 
doing its duty to the country if it did not 
express its wish and determination that an 
inquiry should be made. He hoped, there- 
fore, that his hon. Colleague would divide. 
Mr. HORSMAN said, he had not the 
slightest difficulty in deciding as to the 
course which he felt it was his duty to 
pursue, though he had certainly some diffi- 
culty in reconciling the various reasons 
which had been urged upon him for adopt- 
ing a different course. Before noticing 
- them, however, he must be permitted to 
say one word with regard to the extraor- 
dinary attack, he might call it, which had 
been made against him by the right hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Gladstone). That right hon. Gentleman 
set out by observing, that at the proper 
time he would be prepared to impugn and 
disprove some of his (Mr. Horsman’s) most 
important statements. Now, considering 
that these statements had been made in 
the presence of the assembled House of 
Commons, he thought the proper time for 
confuting them was the time at which they 
were made, and in the presence of the same 
Member who had listened to those state- 
ments. But the right hon. Gentleman did 
not think it a convenient time, and wished 
to postpone his confutation to a more ap- 
propriate season. He (Mr. Horsman) invited 
the right hon. Gentleman while speaking to 
confute his statements. Oh! said the right 
hon. Gentleman, “I will do so now;” and 


he thereupon proceeded to notice one of 
those statements, but left all the others 
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untouched. In endeavouring to show, 
however, how capable he (Mr. Horsman) 
was of misquoting, the right hon. Gentle- 
man was himself guilty of one of the 
grossest misquotations he had ever heard 
in that House. [‘‘No, no!”’] He would 
prove it. The nght hon. Gentleman said . 
that he (Mr. Horsman) had stated that the 
memorialists called upon the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells to institute an inquiry, 
and that to that petition he gave the an- 
swer which he (Mr. Horsman) had charac- 
terised as a haughty answer—an answer 
which breathed the spirit of Laud. Now, 
it so happened that he did not apply these 
expressions to the answer which was re- 
turned to the memorial, but to the answer 
which was returned to the second Ictter 
addressed to the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. He had stated that that second 
letter of the bishop well deserved to be 
characterised as he (Mr. Horsman) had 
characterised it. That letter was an an- 
swer to a reasonable request to give the 
parties fourteen days more delay, and it 
was that answer which he had desig- 
nated as haughty, and as breathing the 
spirit of Laud. He asked the House then, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman had not 
made a charge which was totally unbecom- 
ing of him, and which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself must regard in that light. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that he 
(Mr. Horsman) must be aware that he had 
not fairly quoted the documents which he 
had brought before that House. What 
was the meaning of that expression? Did 
the right hon. Gentleman mean that hold- 
ing a document in his hand, he (Mr. Hors- 
man) had falsified its reading to the House; 
the right hon. Gentleman Eavilig & coun- 
terpart of that document in his own hand 
at the time, and being thus, if such had 
been the case, enabled to detect it? Was 
that the right hon. Gentleman's meaning ? 
But he would not pursue the subject fur- 
ther. He would leave it to the right hon. 
Gentleman and the House to say whether, 
for the statement he had made, he de- 
served an accusation which he should bo 
ashamed to make against the right hon. 
Gentleman, or any other Member of that 
House. Of the manner in which his Mo- 
tion had been treated by other hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had taken part in the debate, 
he had not the smallest disposition to com- 
plain. He must admit, as the right hon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had observed, 
that the Motion,was an embarrassing one. 
It was equally true that everything con- 
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nected with those questions which 
ed the Established Church, and which so 
much agitated the country, was most em- 
barrassing. But what was that Church of 
England of which they had been speeking? 
Was it not a Church that had been esta 
lished by Act of Parliament? Did it not 
rest upon an Act of Parliament? Did 
not its ministers receive their privileges 
and pay under an Act of Parliament ? 
And if the Parliament of England had 
established a Church, with a staff of minis- 
ters for the propagation of a particular 
faith, and the teaching of certain doctrines, 
and if it were alleged that the men who 
were the agents and servants of that 
Church used their privileges and their 
power to teach very different doctrines, 
then he wanted to know whether the Par- 
liament, which had established that Church 
for certain purposes, was not in reality the 
very tribunal to consider whether those 
purposes had been answered or not? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that the Motion was very 
vague and indefinite in its character. Of 
course, he (Mr. Horsman) was quite pre- 
pared, in bringing forward an ecclesiastical 
question for the consideration of the House 
of Commons, to find it objected to as a ques- 
tion of great difficulty, delicacy, and em- 
barrassment, He knew very well that the 
first objection that would be taken to his 
Motion would be one of a technical kind. 
He knew that if he had proposed a Com- 
mission it would have been objected to, 
and that the very fact of its being a defi- 
nite course would have laid it open to diffi- 
culty. What did he do then? He pro- 
posed merely that Her Majesty, as head of 
the Church, should be petitioned by this 
House, graciously to institute an inquiry 
—that inquiry being. of course, carried 
on in the manner which had been sug- 
gested on that (the Opposition) side of 
the House, upon the advice, and under the 
responsibility and direction, of the Min- 
isters of the Crown. He proposed that 
the House of Commons should address Her 
Majesty for an inquiry; but he.left the 
mode of inquiry expressly open to the Go- 
vernment, It was not for him to suggest, 
nor was it for this House to dictate to 
them, what should be the mode of inquiry. 
If the Government agreed to an inquiry, 
the matter would be entirely in their own 
hands to advise the Crown to institute that 
inquiry in such @ manner as they might 
deem most efficient and proper; and his 
Motion expressly and pee left to the 
Mr. Horsman 
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Government the very fullest powers and 


the largest . e hon. Gep- 
tleman the Member for the Uniy. of 
Oxford stated that he could not agree to 
ppointed by one braneh of 


a Commission a 
the Legislature. He (Mr. peony a 


never heard the Queen of England ig- 
nated as one branch of the islature; 
and the hon. Gentleman was well enough 


acquainted with Parliamentary pean 
Law to know that the course he (Mr. Hors- 
man) had suggested in his Motion was 
strictly in accordance with it, He had pot 
proposed that the House should legi 

on this question. If, under al] the cireum- 
stances, the Government would institute 
this inquiry, he would readily leaye it 
their hands, but it must not be what the 


right hon. Home Secretary had termed a 
friendly inquiry, He (Mr. Horsman) knew 
what es friendly inquiries meant, This 
must be a judicial inquiry. The Ho 


of 

Commons had a right to have a judicial 
inquiry on this question, and provided the 
Government would institute that judicial 
inquiry he would leave it in their hands, 
Nothing less than a judicial inquiry would 
satisfy him, especially after what had fallen 
from the Government, that the matter 
ought not to rest where it was, Whether 
in reference to this matter, or in regard to 
the interests of the Church, he thought it 
was the duty of the Government to insti- 
tute such an inquiry, Under these cir- 
cumstances he did not think he should be 
doing his duty if he withdrew his Motion. 
The subject was of far tog graye a char- 
acter to be dealt with in that manner, and he 
had brought forward his Motion in the hope 
that it would lead to a substantial result. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
the House would feel that some explana- 
tion was due from him after what had fal- 
len from the hon. Gentleman who had just 
resumed his seat. The hon. Gentleman tad 
that he (Mr. Gladstone) charged him with 
not having honestly quoted a document to 
which he had referred. His (Mr. Glad- 
stone’s) memory might err, like that of 
others, but his recollection was strong that 
he had never used any word so improper 
or offensive, If he had used such a word, 
he would be the first to apologise for hay- 
ing done so; but he was quite certain that 
he did not use it, The hon, Gentleman 
charged him with using the word ‘‘ho- 
nestly,”’ and he (Mr, Gladstone) would 
appeal to the House whether he had used 
such 9 term ? 

The CHANCELLOR or maz EXCHE- 
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TIUNGARIAN REFUGEES. 


Lorp DUDLEY STUART, in moving! 
for copies of communications which have | 


passed between the Government of this 
country and Turkey, said, it might be in 
the recollection of the House that very 
early in the year 1850—he believed in the 
first week of the Session—he drew their 
attention to the events which had then 
lately occurred in Hungary and Turkey, 
and to the unjustifiable demands which had 
been made by Austria and Russia for the 
surrender of certain refugees, who had 
been engaged in the struggle that had 
taken place for the liberty and independ- 
ence of Hungary, and who had afterwards 
sought an asylum in the territories of Tur- 
key. A debate, which occupied a consid- 
erable number of hours, and in which many 
hon. Members took part, ensued, and the 
result was that the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston), 
after stating his opinion upon these trans- 
actions, agreed to lay upon the table of the 
Ifouse a selection from the despatches 
which had passed between this and the 
different Governments interested in the 
question. A very considerable time elapsed 
before those papers were forthcoming, and 
it was not, in fact, till the year following, 
after he (Lord D. Stuart) had publicly in 
that House reminded his noble Friend of 
his promise, that it was fulfilled, and the 
noble Lord laid on the table two sets of 
despatches. The object of his Motion, 
was, that this correspondence, which only 
extended to April, 1850, should now be 
brought down to the liberation of the re- 
fugees, that was, to the lst of September 
in last year, and should thus be com- 
pleted. He really had no idea that any 
objection would have been felt by the 
Government. to this Motion, which ap- 
peared to him a very simple one, and one 
that he expected would have been granted 
as a matter of course,’as an unopposed re- 
turn. He brought forward the Motion with 
a bond fide desire to obtain the papers he 
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asked for, and certainly not as a peg ne 
which to — a speech or a debate. The 
noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) had told 
him that in his (Viscount Palmerston’s) 
opinion a careful selection from the de- 
spatches would be of great advantage; and 
the noble Lord at the head of roy 2 Go- 
vernment (Lord J. Russell), said that if 
these papers were laid upon the table of 
the House, they would prove that the Brit- 
ish Government had in reality done that 
which the American Government claimed 
to have done, namely, that it had been the 
author of the liberation of the captives 
who had been so unjustly detained at Kin- 
tayah. The present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, when he (Lord D. Stuart) 
plied to him on this subject, very obligingly 
said he could not think there would be any 
objection to the production of those 
pers, but that he must consult the Fore 
Office before giving a positive answer. He 
(Lord D. Stuart) had since learnt with re- 
gret that the right hon. Gentleman would 
feel it his duty to oppose this Motion. He 
was at a loss to know on what grounds 
such a Motion could be resisted. Not one 
of the despatches called for bore the sig- 
nature of the present Government; in- 
deed they must necessarily have been 
signed by the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton, or those who were subordi- 
nate to him. It could not be said that to 
grant the Motion, would interfere with 
any negotiations in progress; for all the 
negotiations on the subject had been 
brought to a conclusion when the re- 
fugees were set at liberty. Neither could 
it be argued, as sometimes was done, that 
the transactions referred to, were of too 
oid a date to be of any interest; for not a 
year had passed since their termination. 
In fact, this was precisely the proper time 
when the information sought for, ought to 
be supplied. The affairs in question were 
of the gravest consequence; they had been 
the cause of the movements of large fleets; 
had agitated every Court in Enrope, and 
had occasioned apprehensions of a general 
war. It was well known then when the 
refugees from Hungary sought shelter in 
Turkey, the Governments of Austria and 
Russia addressed to the Sutan a demand 
at which the feelings of all Europe revolted, 
that those refugees should be delivered up 
to the vengeance of those Governments. 
The British Government had on that oc- 
ceasion taken a prominent part in defending 
the threatened independance of Turkey, 
and assisting her to resist the unjust and 
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inhuman demands of her overbearing and 
tyrannical neighbours; and he (Lord D, 

tuart) believed that if the pa he 
asked for were produced, it would appear 
that, just as it was beyond a question 
owing to the timely and prompt interfe- 
rence of the British Government, and chiefly 
of his noble Friend the Member for Tiver- 
ton, that the lives of the refugees were in 
the first instance saved, so was their ulti- 
mate liberation due in the main to the re- 
presentations of that great Minister. The 
Government of the United States had, it 
was true, displayed a similar interest in 
the fate of these presecuted men, and had 
generously sent a frigate to the Darda- 
nelles in order to facilitate the departure 
of Kossuth and his companions from the 
place of their captivity, and had no doubt 
urged upon the Porte the propriety of 
liberating the captives. He rejoiced, that 
England and America were united in so 
great and noble a purpose as that of ob- 
taining the liberation of Kossuth, and the 
other refugees. He (Lord D. Stuart) was 
quite ready and most anxious to give the 
United States Government all the credit 
which their exertions deserved; but he 
believed that if it had not been for the 
energetic representations of the noble 
Lord (Viscount Palmerston) the rere 
steamer would have been at the Darda 
nelles until now, and would not yet have 
shipped her cargo of patriots. The truth 
in this matter would, however, be estab- 
lished by the papers for which he was 
moving; and if they were laid upon the 
table of the House, the public would be 
able to form a just opinion upon the cir- 
cumstances of the case. Some persons 
even denied that the British Government 
had had anything to do with the mat- 
ter, and asserted that the liberation of 
Kossuth and his companions was an act of 
clemency on the part of the Austrian and 
Russian Governments. The public would 
be able to judge whether this had been so, 
if they had the documents before them : if 
they were withheld, the House and the coun- 
try would have a right to complain that they 
did not receive the information to which 
they were entitled. The papers ought to 
be given, for the justification of the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton; and while 
he did not want to impute personal motives 
in the attempt to withhold the papers, he 
must say there did appear to be something 
like a want of generosity to the late Go- 
vernment in now withholding them. The 
only reason that could be given for with- 
holding them was, that it might be un- 
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pleasant to the Governments of Austria and 
of Russia to have it shown that the repre- 
sentations of the British Ambassador at 
Constantinople were attended with more 
weight than theirs were. The des 
Governments trembled at the idea of the 
refugees being ‘at large, and they had en- 
deavoured to intimidate the Sultan to con- 
tinue their unjust detention; for much as 
he (Lord D. Stuart) applauded the conduct . 
of the Sultan in refusing to give them up, 
and in having afterwards set them at li 
erty, still he could not deny that it was 
unjust to have kept them in prison at all. 
The only reason why he had detained 
them was to propitiate his powerful neigh- 
bours, who had pressed upon him their 
detention, with an urgency which it re- 
quired all the intrepidity of the Sultan to 
resist. He (Lord D. Stuart) would tell 
the House what it was which made the 
despotic Powers so anxious on this sub- 
ject, and what it was of which they were 
afraid. The noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton had lately said in this House, that 
the fears which powerful Governments like 
those of Russia and Austria entertained 
of the proceedings of men in the position of 
refugees in this country were unreasonable 
and exaggerated—for that refugees with- 
out arms, without money, with little means 
of communicating with their own coun- 
tries, were persons who could have very 
little power, and therefore could not rea- 


sonably be looked upon with mse 
by the Governments who had driven them 


into exile. That observation was very 
just; but what those Governments dreaded 
was not the power of the refugees, but the 
discussion likely to be occasioned in this 
country by their presence. They did not 
like Kossuth or any other political refu- 
gee to come here, because they knew 
that their tyrannical laws and police re- 
gulations could not here prevent the 
freest scrutiny of their acts. They were 
afraid of the light of truth, and they 
knew that the presence of political refu- 
gees in this country would cause the con- 
duct of those who had driven them into ex- 
ile to be fully examined, and hence they 
endeavoured to prevent these men, whom 
they had in the first instance driven to re- 
sistance, from enjoying the hospitality 
which this free country had always given, 
and always would give, to such persons. 
The correspondence was necessary to vin- 
dicate the policy of the late Foreign Sec- 
retary, and therefore it would be neither 
generous nor fair if the present Government 
persisted in withholding it. 
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Mz. HUME seconded the Motion. He 
said he considered it a matter of course 
that the papers asked for, should be con- 
ceded. the public felt that an attempt 
had been made to violate the law of nations 
in regard to these men. It would not be 
forgotten how this country was agitated 
from one end to the other—how meetings 
were held and resolutions passed calling 
upon the Government to protect these in- 
dividuals. He believed the correspondence 
called for would show that the confidence 
which our people reposed in our Government 
was fully borne out, and that they had 
used the best arguments for the liberation 
of those refugees with the greatest effect. 
One half of this correspondence was pro- 
duced last September—why not the other 
half now? It was only common justice 
to the late Government and to the noble 
Lord (Viseount Palmerston) that the cor- 
respondence should be laid before the pub- 
lie, whe ought to be shown that the late 
Government had well and faithfully ful- 
filled its duty, 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

** That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to grant Copies or Extracts of any Com- 
munjcations which haye passed between the Go- 
vernment of this Country and Turkey, and other 
Foreign Governments, respecting the Hungarian 
and other Refugees detained at Kintayah, from 
the date, of the last despatch on this subject a 
copy of which has been laid before this House 
np to the present time (in continuation of Papers 

y prestnted to Parliament.” 


Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, As I 
am 6 party concerned in the production of 
the correspandence for which my noble 
Friend moves, I take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of stating that, so far as I am con- 
eerned, and I believe I may say also for the 
late Government of which I was a Mem- 
ber, that there can be no objection to com- 
pliance with the Motion. It is a notorious 
fact, known to all the world, that those re- 
fugees were detained in Turkey for a con- 
siderable portion of time, much against 
the natural wish of the Turkish Goyern- 
ment, but in deferenee to the apprehen- 
sions and to the wishes of the Government 
of Austria. I am not here to blame or to 
find fault with the Government of Austria, 
or with the feelings they entertained with 
respect to those persons. They did enter- 
tain feelings of alarm—no doubt sincere 
feelings. But, assuming such were the 
feelings and opiniorms of Austria, Her 
Majesty’s Government thought that Aus- 
tria had no right to dictate to the Porte 
as to the manner in which the Sultan 
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should exercise his right of hospitelity 
towards persons who had committed no 
offence against Turkey, and that the Po 
ought, if the Sultan thought fit, to set 
those refugees at liberty. The British Go- 
yernment did, through my intervention, 
and by the exertions of our Ambassador at 
Constantinople, earnestly and continually 
urge the Sultan to give way to his own in- 
clinations, and permit these refugees to 
leave Turkey. Of course, anybody who 
knows the relative strength of Turkey and 
her powerful neighhours, myst at once see 
that, with every disposition to act accord- 
ing to the generous feelings of the Sultan, 
the Turkish Goyernment, influenced by 
considerations of prudence and policy, 
must interfere yery cautiously and guard- 
edly in matters of this kind. It was, there- 
fore, of the greatest importance that Tur- 
bey should allege, in support of the wishes 
of her Government, the earnestness with 
which foreign Goyernments pressed her to 
do that which was just and proper. In 
what degree the American Government 
may have contributed to produce the re- 
sult, I am really not able tostate. I have 
no doubt they did exert their influence at 
Constantinople to accomplish the liberation 
of those captives, With that, ‘however, 
I haye nothing te do; my purpose is only 
to show from the correspondence what was 
done by the British Government, That is 
all the House is concerned in knowing, and 
I ean only say that I am satisfied that, if 
a careful selection of the correspondence 
be made—a selection of the despatches 
from the Foreign Office, and the replies of 
our Ambassador at Constantinople—that 
such @ selection of the papers will show 
the conduct of the British Government in 
this matter, and the success of the Go- 
vernment, without reyealing anything which 
can be offensive to the feelings, or distres- 
sing to the opinions, of either the Govern- 
ment of Turkey or the Government of 
Austria, or the Government of Rugsia; 
and therefore, as far as I am coneerned, 
I am perfectly prepared to support the 
Motion. 

The CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the noble Lord who has 
brought forward this Motion, alluded to the 
production of those papers at the com- 
mencement of the Session, I am quite 
free to admit that if the continuation of 
the correspondence with respect to these 
refugees were laid upon the table of the 
House, it would add to the completeness of 
the series of the diplomatic communica- 





tions; and, viewing it in that light, I 
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thought it might be desirable hopleon 
upon the table of the Houge, On a 
sequent oceasion I told the noble 
that after inquiries at the Fordign Office, 
I doubted whether it would he @ prudent 
course, under the circumstances, to produce 
those papers—not that I was influenc 
by any desire to detract from the merits of 
our predecessors—such a fosling in no de- 
influenced myself or my Colleagues. 
Bat there has been, as is well known, a 
reat deal of very acrimonious feeling on 
jo matters existing between the various 
Courts who have been connected with 
these transactions, Happily, ali those 
feelings of acrimony are allayed; there is 
now, and has been for some time past, a very 
good understanding between the Courts of 
Constantinople and Vienna, and it cer- 
tainly did appear to us that, upon the 
whole, it would be much better that the 
mass of the correspondence, which was 
fraught with painful recollections of the 
past, the revealing of which might awaken 
once more thos efeelings of acrimony, should 
not be produeed—that it would be better 
upon the whole that those feelings of dis- 
satisfaction and ill-will now fortunately al- 
layed, but which were of great bitterness, 
should not be revived by = communica- 
tions being again brought before the notice 
of the country ; that it would be better 
that those topics which ogcasioned, I may 
say, so much painful feeling should not be 
revived, and painfully obtruded upon the 
consideration of Europe. We all know 
that such matters find their way into the 
press of this country, and that sooner or 
later through the press, they would find 
their way to Constantinople and other 
foreign capitals; but yet, Sir, I must con- 
fess that, after the appeal of the noble 
Lord the Member for Trerton, and lest it 
might be supposed that we were prevent- 
ing the publication of documents which 
were necessary for the vindication of the 
policy pursued by the noble Lord and the 
Government of which he was a Member— 
seeing that the production of those papers 
in no way affects the conduct of the present 
Government—I will not further oppose their 
being laid upon the table. The Govern- 
ment, I therefore repeat, can have no feel- 
ing in the matter; indeed, my first impres- 
sion was that it would neither be agreeable 
to the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston), 
nor for public convenience, that these docu- 
ments should be published; but the Motion 
having been in a manner based upon the 
statement that the production of those 
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papers is necessary for the vindication of 
the noble Lord and his policy, I will no 


er oppose it. 
Foun TORN RUSSELL: fir, 1 
very gled to hear. the right hon. Gentle- 
man say that the Gove t will agcede 
to the Motion of my the Friend the Mem- 
ber for Marylebone, In my opinion, jt is 
only right as regards the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton, who was the organ 
of the Government by whom those repre- 
sentations were made to Turkey, that the 
papers should be published, and that the 
grounds upon which he acted, and the re- 
presentations he made, should be put for- 
ward. We did not think it consistent with 
our duty, or ” policy me barat to take 
any part in the war with Hungary; byt 
when these persons took aa ae had 
received the hospitality of Turkey, and 
when the Goyernment of Turkey was dis- 
Be to extend to them that hospitality, 
and after a proper time to allow them to 
Pp 1 to other countries, I must I 
think the late Goyernment was justified in 
giving its support—in extending all the 
power and weight of England—in order to 
enable the Turkish Government to accom- 
plish that which was their desire; and I 
think the course then pursued redounds to 
the fame of this copntry. Therefore, Sir, 
I am of opinion that any documents which 
represent the remonstrances which the 
noble Lord made from time to time—the 
repeated remonstrances and assurances to 
the Turkish Government upon the subject 
of the refugees—ought to be produced, 
more especially considering that, in the 
resent state of Europe, it is desirable that 
it should be shown that this country, at 
least, amid eyery discouragement, will main- 
tain the principles of justice and hosiptality. 
Motion agreed to. 
The House adjourned at a quarter after 
Nine o’clock. 
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IRISH FISHERIES BILL, 


Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. CONOLLY said, that in moving 
that this Bill be read a Second Time, he 
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did not appear there as the advocate of 
any particular interest connected with the 
fisheries of Ireland, but solely and entirely 
on public grounds, and he should say that 
legislation on the aad to be useful, 
should be impartial. They were told that 
in the case of these fisheries there were 
three antagonistic interests—namely, the 
deep-sea fisheries, the fisheries situate in 
estuaries, and those fisheries known in 
Scotland as the “‘ Upper Heritage Fishe- 
ries.”” Now, it appeared to him (Mr. Co- 
nolly) that these fisheries, if properly un- 
derstood, possessed the same interest, al- 
though in different degrees. The interests 
of all were identical on one point—namely, 
the preservation and keeping up the sup- 
ply of fish in the best possible manner; and 
there could be no doubt that the public 
had a great interest in the matter. By 
the law regulating fisheries passed in 1842, 
very great injury was done;.and he was 
in @ position; to prove that on that occa- 
sion, at least as regarded the Irish fishe- 
ries, the public rights were altogether 
disregarded, and disregarded in a most 
shameful and unconstitutional manner. 
Previous to 1842 the Earl of Carlisle, then 
Lord Morpeth, obtained the appointment 
of a Commission of Inquiry to collect evi- 
dence on the fishery laws and the condition 
of the various fisheries, with a view to 
furnishing a Report on the subject. The 
Report furnished by that Commission was 
anything but satisfactory. With regard 
to the Bill of 1842, he was sorry to see 
that it proceeded as if there was no such 
thing as public rights existing with regard 
to fisheries in Ireland. It regulated the 
maximum amount of fish to be taken, and 
authorised the erection of stake nets and 
weirs upon the lands adjoining the fishery. 
The public, however, were not satisfied 
with this invasion of their rights, and it 
was found necessary to make some modifi- 
cations in the provisions of the Act. The 
disturbances were so great at some of the 
fisheries, that the strength of the whole 
police force of Ireland was called into 
requisition to enforce the provisions of the 
Act. Some of the persons who were 
engaged in this defence of the rights of 
the public were tried at the Waterford 
assizes; and Mr. Justice Perrin said the 
parties who had framed the Act had re- 
pealed the old Statute Law, and in all 
probability had even repealed Magna 
Charta. It was evitlent, from the work- 
ing of the Act of 1842, that it was founded 
upon @ wrong basis—that it did not pro- 


Mr. Conolly 
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tect the fish in the upper waters, and 
although it had been to some extent im- 
proved by the five subsequent Acts that 
were passed for that purpose, it was found 
still more injurious than its poe ori- 
ginally supposed. It appeared from the 
Reports of the Commissioners of Fisheries 
for several years subsequently, that there 
was an annual decrease in the supply of 
fish; and the Commissioners stated in their 
last Report that the seasons of 1850 and 
1851 were the worst for salmon that had 
yet occurred. A series of queries amount- 
ing to thirty-three, were addressed to the 
managers of the various fisheries in Ire- 
land by the Commissioners, and, with one 
exception, all the answers were unsatis- 
factory: the supply of fish had considerably 
decreased since 1842 but there was one 
fishery in which they had increased, and 
there was this significant explanation ad- 
ded, that there were no stake nets or bag 
nets allowed in the river. He had in his 
hand a return of the prices of salmon in 
the London market since 1842, and he 
found that in the months of May, June, 
and July, when the salmon was generally 
most plentiful, the price had increased 
threefold, and the result was the same 
in the Dublin wholesale fish market. The 
Bill which he had the honour to submit to 
the House, proposed to consolidate all the 
existing Acts—it contained 169 clauses, 
of which 100 were verbatim consolidations. 
The sections which interfered with the 
fixed nets legalised by the Act of 1842, 
were the twelve numbered from 64 to 76. 
These clauses asserted the rights of the 
public in respect to these fisheries; and 
public rights demanded especially the re- 
spect of that House. But existing legis- 
lation also deserved its respect, and as he 
had drawn those clauses chiefly with the 
view of affirming the principle, he did not 
intend to adhere strictly to the details, if 
the House wished to modify them; and 
that principle throughout was that of 
making the supply of fish commensurate 
with the maximum amount of protection. 
Out of deference, however, to the opinion 
of the four conservators, and of the in- 
terests of those authorised by the Act of 
1842 to erect stake-weirs, he did not pro- 
ose to unsettle that arrangement; but he 
ad reasons for believing that the stake- 
weir proprietors would come to such a 
compromise with the public as would enable 
him to abandon those clauses. Under any 
circumstances, however, he would retain 


the clauses which proposed to keep clear 
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for two miles the mouths of every river 
and estuary in Ireland for the of 
fish. All the new portions of the Bill, he 
might add, were founded upon the prin- 
ciple that the public had rights in respect 
to these fisheries, and with a view to the 
supply and maintenance of a permanent 
stock of fish. The Government would do 
well to weigh this question, for if they 
summarily rejected this Bill, without giving 
the country a distinct and sufficient reason, 
they would engender the most general and 
the most unmistakeable dissatisfaction. 
This was a period particularly fayourable 
to a measure like this, which arrayed 
against it no party hostilities, and was 
simply one of those measures which would 
tend greatly to the improvement of the 
social condition of the people, which it 
seemed the special mission of the present 
Government to effect. If he were allowed 
to go into Committee, he would be pre- 
pared to justify every provision which he 
sought to enact as new, the consolidation 
of the present Acts, and the terms on 
which he thought a compromise might be 
effected with the proprietors of stake-weirs 
situated injuriously at the mouths of rivers. 
The whole scope of the Bill was to assist 
nature rather than to thwart her, which 
had been the effect of past legislation; 
and he, therefore, might reasonably hope 
for the best results. It had often been 
said, looking at Ireland, and all the ad- 
vantages given her by Providence—her 
fertile soils and noble rivers—that never 
was there a country— 
**So blest by God—so cursed by man!” 

Be it his to remove, by the consent of the 
House, some part of the curse, and he 
confidently hoped she would inherit the 
blessing. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.”’ 

Lorp NAAS said, no one could be more 
ready than himself to bear testimony to 
the diligence exhibited by his hon. Friend 
in getting up this subject, and the inti- 
mate knowledge he had exhibited of it in 
all its details; neither did any Member of 
the House feel more deeply than he did 
the great importance of the question. It 
was a question of immense difficulty, in- 
volving complicated interests, which had 
from time to time, more than any similar 
question, occupied the attention of Parlia- 
ment, and had been in Ireland a most 
fruitful source of litigation. But he must 
confess that the remarks of his hon. 
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Friend had not altered the opinion he had 
formed regarding it. The impression on 
his mind was that it was perfectly impos- 
sible that any independent Member of that 
House could deal satisfactorily with the 
question. He would briefly refer to the 
course of past legislation on the subject. 
In 1842 an Act was passed which re- 
aled or consolidated twenty-six former 
Acts of Parliament, extending over the 
whole period of our Parliamentary history, 
the first dating as far back as the reign of 
Edward IV. This Act created an entirely 
new fishery code. Since that Act 
it had been found necessary, within the 
short space of ten years, to amend it, and 
in that time no less than six Acts of Par- 
liament, bearing on the subject, had re- 
ceived the sanction of that House. He 
would not affirm that the state of the law 
regarding the salmon fisheries of Ireland 
was satisfactory. No doubt there had 
been of late years an unprecedented de- 
crease in the supply of fish yielded by 
them. This had been attributed by many 
to the operation of the Act of 1842, and 
also to various causes which that Act of 
1842 did not affect. Amongst these might 
be specified the increase in the number of 
stake-nets, and also the greatly increased 
amount of drainage, rendering all parts of 
the country near the beds of rivers more 
liable to floods. But whatever might be 
the real cause of the increased supply, it 
was undoubtedly the result of over-fishing. 
There was no doubt whatever that there 
was at present a far greater amount of 
salmon caught in Ireland in the course of 
a year than could be obtained from the 


fair product of the fisheries. The fact 


was, that the salmon were not now al- 
lowed to ascend the rivers to feed, and he 
believed that to be the main source of the 
falling-off in the supply. That being the 
case, it seemed to him that legislative 
interference was undoubtedly necessary. 
But his hon. Friend proposed to deal with 
this question in rather a peculiar manner. 
In every fishing river of Ireland there 
were three or four great interests con- 
cerned in the fisheries. There were the 
proprietors of the coast fisheries, and those 
on the lower parts and mouths of the rivers; 
then there were the owners of fixed en- 
gines, made of wood or other material, 
salmon weirs; and, thirdly, there were the 
he gory in the ag art of the rivers. 

he way in which his hon. Friend pro- 
posed to deal with this question, and in- 
crease the supply of fish, was by sweeping 
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away oné Of those interests altogether 
(Mr. Condtry: No, no!] Tat was the 
effeet of the Bill as it at present stood. 

Mk. CONOLLY said, the 66th Clause 
laid the foundation of a faire ompromise, 
by prohibiting stake-nets at the points 
where they weré caléulated to be most 
prejudicial, and allowing the upper pro- 
pag a fair share of the fishery. He 

id not Ay one to interfere further. 

Lord NAAS could ofily deal with the 
Bill as he found it, and must contend that 
the effect of the clause would be what he 
had stated. The opinion of the stake-net 
owners was, that their rights were in all 
€ases guaranteed by the Act of 1842, and 
that they had as good a right to take the 
fish in their stake nets as his hon. Friend 
who held a fishery granted by charter. 
They said that they possessed a Parlia- 
méntary right to their fishery; and he 
could not conceive that the proprietors of 
stake-nets were prepared to sacrifice their 
rights for any compromise with the upper 
proprietors; and it would be inflicting a 
great injury upon them if in any measure 
brought forward, those rights were in- 
fringed. The hon. Géntleman proposed, 
then, to increase the supply of fish by 
sweeping away one interest altogether 
rom the rivers of Ireland. He (Lord 
Naas) must express his belief that it would 
be necéssary ‘bor the Government to deal 
with this question, and to propose a mea- 
sure which would have the effect of in- 
creasing the supply of fish; but he believed 
that Government would inflict a great in- 
justice were they to propose any measure 
which would have the effect of destroying 
rights that existed by Act of Parliament. 
Sinee the passing of the Act establishing 
those rights, they had been in many cases 
sold and resold, and a proposal to: touch 
them involved grave questions of property. 
The titles of proprietors were dear to them 
as establishing those ee and he could 
conceive no greater infringement of the 
rights of property than an Act of Parlia- 
ment to sweep them away altogether. He 
believed, however, that a measure was re- 
quired affecting the interests concerned, 
and that it would be necessary for any 
gentleman holding the situation which he 
had now the honour to fill, should the di- 
minution of supply continue and be aggra- 
voted, to press a measure considerably 
reducing the period of the fishing season, 
with the view of limiting the power of 
capture. His hon. Friend proposed to 
create a new fishery board in Dublin, and 


Lord Naas 
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to take away the jtitisdicti — 
exeteised by the Boatd of baht in Tre. 
land. He was not prepared to dény that 
this might be a sitntae measure, bat it 
was evidently a matter for the considera. 
tioh of the Goverhment. It involved the 
creation of a néw Government board, and 
tiany important détails which it was im- 
ssible that a private Member could ef. 
viently deal with. He assured his hon. 
Friend, however, that if the Government 
should be enabled to tdke the matter up, 
they would give this part of the subject 
the fallest attention. He believed that the 
Bill, as it at present stood, would inflict 
great injustice upon some most valuable 
and important interests in the south of 
Ireland; and under these circumstances, 
in the present state of public business in 
this almost expiring Parliament, he hoped 
his hon. Friend would not further press 
the measure. He would only add, that he 
had the gréatest objection to refer thé Bill 
to a Select Committee. He had served 
on many such Committees, and he had 
never known any good come out of them, 
and, except in very peculiar cases, he 
should always oppose the reference of any 
Bill connected with Ireland to a Select 
Committee, If his hon. Friend would 
withdraw the Bill, he promised that the 
subject should receive the most careful 
consideration of the Government. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he was glad to 
hear that if was the intention of Govern- 
ment to oppose this Bill. He could corro- 
borate the statements which had been made 
by the hon. Member (Mr. Conolly) with re- 
spect to the décreasé of fish, which, in the 
part of the country where he (Mr. Monsell) 
resided, had taken place chiefly since the 
House had begun to legislate upon the sub- 
ject. In order to show the impossibility 
of this question being dealt with by a pri- 
vate Member, he might mention that one 
of the provisions of this Bill went to pre- 
vent the erection of stake weirs within a 
certain distance of the mouth of a naviga- 
ble river; the mouth of a river being de- 
fined to be, when it began to be two miles 
wide. Great injury would be inflicted upon 
the proprietors of the river Shannon b 
this clause, as the weirs for a very consid- 
erable distance up the river must then be 
destroyed. He mentioned this to show the 
necessity of the subject being taken up by 
Government, who would considér the in- 
terests of the whole country. 

Mr. F. SCULLY said, he willingly ex- 
pressed his satisfaction that the Govern- 
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riérit were about to take up the 
which would at once put an end to all the 
oe et hey oe and bia 
a most injurio on the 0 
fish. Pameadlt vale snatelly 12-0008. 
to improve the deep-sea fisheries in Seot- 
land—a similar sam yoted for the use of 
Ireland might be employed niost advan- 
tageously to increase the supply of fish. 
He hoped that such legislation would take 
place as would finally settle the question, 
for the effect of continual alteration in the 
law relating to fisheries was to wéaken 
confidence and to prevent the improvement 
of the country. This Bill omitted many 
provisions which might be usefully intro- 
duced, while it contained others which 
would be highly injurious. It related only 
to estuaries, and omitted all attempt to 
deal with the upper waters, where the 
chief difficulties occurred. It was the duty 
of the Government to deal fairly between 
the conflicting interests in the r and 
lower waters. The millowners had m many 
cases been the means of destroying — 
numbers of fish, and he thought that there 
should be some mode adopted by which 
they should be compelled to provide a 
ahs for the fish over the mill weir. He 
thought also that no weirs should be allow- 
ed to remain in estuaries, rivers, or tide- 
ways, if it could be proved that they had 
been illegally established. The Govern- 
ment should also sée that the duties which 
had been neglected by the Board of Works 
should be performed by a board of fisheries. 
He hoped the hon. Member for Donegal 
(Mr. Conolly) would withdraw this Bill, 
which had not received, and was not arr | 
to receive, the support of any of the Iris 
Members. 

Mr. H. HERBERT wished to impress 
upon the Government the importance of 
dealing with the subject, because it was an 
undoubted fact that since the last legisla- 
tion, and in consequence of that legislation, 
there had been a great decrease in the 
produce of the Irish fisheries. He hoped, 
therefore, that some sound measure would 
be passed upon this subject, for he be- 
lieved that no step could be taken which 
would be attended with greater advantage 
to the country. He believed that the ar- 
bitrary and ill-judged interference with pri- 
vate rights which had been exercised by 
the present Board of Works had led to no 
public advantages, but had, on the con- 
trary, been one of the causes of the decline 
in the number of fish. He trusted that the 
present Bill would be withdrawn. 
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CaPraw JONES said, that he believed 
that every fish that came into the rivers 
the iwa tes the open séason, 

it he believed be tha was at 
present too long. He did not think that 
the proper remedy for the present state of 
things was to some to fish and to 
prevent others, but to lengthen the close 
season, and to protect the fish in the uy 
waters ety Bre spawning season. He 
approved of the attempt to cousolidate the 
law and to establish a fishéry board; but 
he thought that the subject should be left 
in the hands of the Governtient. He had 
hoped that the hon. Member for D 
would, after the general ex ion of - 
ion, have consented to withdraw his Bill; 
but as he had not done so, he would move 
that the Bill should be read a second time 
that day six months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “‘ now,” and at the end of the Qués- 
tion to add the words “‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Question proposed, “‘ That the word 
‘ now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Sm WILLIAM SOMERVILLE hoped 
that his hon. Friend (Mr. Conolly) would 
not press the Motion to a division, as he 
did not think that he would benefit the 
Trish fisheries by forcing this measure on 
a reluctant House of Commons at the pre- 
sent moment. He was glad to hear Phat 
the Government were about to enter upon 
the consideration of this subject, for the 
annual decrease in the produce of the Irish 
salmon fisheries was a most serious th 
for that country, and was a point whic 
called for the most anxious attention of 
every one interested in that country. He 
believed that the noble Lord (Lord Naas) 
was mistaken in the belief that great bene- 
fit would be derived from an extension of 
the close season. In his inquiry he hoped 
that the noble Lord would not lose sight of 
the vested interests created by the of 
1842. If the noble Lord determined upon 
doing anything on this subject, he would 
suggest that he should begin to do it with 
as little delay as possible. It was difficult 
to resist the impression that the falling-off 
in the produce of the fisheries was in some 
degree owing to the recent legislation on 
that subject. The noble Lord had pro- 
perly remarked, that the difficulty of deal- 
ing with the subject was increased by the 
opposite interests which existed. It was 
difficult to persuade the owner of a stake 
net not to avail himself of it to the greatest 
possible extent for his own private advan- 
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tage; but what was desirable was, that the 
owners of the fixed weirs, the owners of 
the stake nets at the mouths of rivers, and 
the other interests connected with the sub- 
ject, should be induced to look at it as if 
they were all concerned in the same matter. 
He believed that there were not in Ireland 
two more excellent officers than the two 
Commissioners who had the control of the 
fisheries. 

Ma. WHITESIDE thought the legis- 
lation which had taken place upon the sub- 
ject of Irish fisheries furnished a very in- 
structive lesson to the House. A con- 
siderable number of Acts of Parliament 
had already been passed, and the present 
Bill, which was proposed to consolidate 
former statutes, contained no less than 169 
clauses. He admitted that previous legis- 
lation had not been very successful, but he 
doubted whether any legislation could be 
devised which could assist the operations of 
nature in producing more salmon. It was 
impossible that a measure of such great 
magnitude could be perfectly discussed and 

assed in the present Session. His hon. 
Friend proposed that there should be two 
boards of Commissioners. That, in his 
opinion, was a matter for the consideration 
of the Government. [His hon. Friend pro- 
posed to protect the navigation of the Irish 
rivers; but the existing Acts gave sufficient 
power to prevent obstructions to the navi- 
gation. There were clauses in the Bill 
which would interfere with existing rights, 
and he thought the House ought to pause 
before they consented to sweep away rights 
which were created by Act of Parliament. 
No doubt it was expedient that an inquiry 
should be instituted to ascertain the causes 
of the diminution of salmon in Ireland; 
and the hon. Member (Mr. Conolly) must 
admit, from the statement of the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Ireland, that there 
was a disposition on the part of the Go- 
vernment to do everything that was neces- 
sary for that purpose. His surprise was, 
not that there had been a diminution of 
salmon, but that a single salmon was to be 
found in Ireland. It was impossible for 
salmon to grow large when they were 
killed young, or to multiply before they 
were married. If any legislative measure 
could be devised to remedy the evil, he 
was certain the Government would consider 
it their duty to propose it to the House. 

Mr. FREWEN said, that great injury 
had been done in consequence of the Act 
of 1842 fixing one close season for the 
whole of Ireland, whereas previously each 
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river had had its own close season suited to 
the habits of the fish in that particular 
locality. 

Mr. CONOLLY said, that in withdraw- 
ing the Bill, he did so, relying on the as- 
surance that the noble Lord (Lord Naas) 
would take up the subject as soon as 
sible, with the bond fide intention of dealing 
with it as it required. 

Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. Bill withdrawn. 


BUILDING OF CHURCHES, é&c. BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. FREWEN said, in moving the 
Second Reading of the Bill, he had been 
induced to bring forward the measure be- 
cause it appeared from a Return made on 
the subject that there were several parishes 
in the kingdom where at present there 
were no churches. Even that Return was 
an imperfect one, for he knew of a great 
number of parishes without churches that 
were not included in it. Towards the close 
of the last Session he proposed to insert, 
in a measure which then occupied the at- 
tention of the House, a clause to remedy 
the present want of accommodation in 
many parts of the country. The majority 
of the House voted in favour of its inser- 
tion; but, in consequence of a misunder- 
standing on the part of the late Govern- 
ment, the clause was afterwards withdrawn. 
By returns to which he had previously 
alluded, it appeared that there were about 
150 districts in England, in which, owing 
to the want of churehes, no divine service 
was performed, although these districts 
were endowed with church livings. He 
was acquainted with a parish in Kent, the 
clergyman of which regularly received his 
income of 1501. a year, but, after appearing 
in the parish, and performing the service 
of reading himself in on the ruins of the 
old church, he never went near the parish 
afterwards. He begged also to call the 
attention of the House to another parish, 
where the population, according to the last 
census, amounted to about 450 persons. 
The necessity for a school in the village 
had become very pressing, and after full 
consideration it was considered the most 
desirable and equitable plan to build a 
large and substantial school house, in 
which the Church service could be read 
every Sunday. The plan, however, had 
not been carried into effect, in consequence 
of some disappointment about obtaining 
the site. The first clause of the Bill ps 
vided in certain cases, therein specified, 
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961 Parish Constables 
for the building of churches and chapels 
where Gian Sartios should be performed. 
It seemed to him a monstrous thing that 
while a clergyman was paid, there 
be no service 0! in a parish, in 
ce of the church, through neg- 
leet, having been allowed to go into ruins. 
There was a case in Northumberland, 
where, in a parish containing 1,921 per- 
sons, there was no church; and another 
in Carnarvonshire, where, with an income 
of 1707. a year, and a population of 1,400 
persons, there was no church. One of 
the grossest cases in connexion with this 
subject was that in which the Dean and 
Chapter of Christ Church at Oxford had re- 
ceived, for at least 100 years, about 1501., 
the income of a parish in which no divine 
service was performed: this was at Market 
Harborough. The church was in a substan- 
tial state of repair, but the windows, he be- 
lieved, were effectually stopped up. He 
was informed that no incumbent had been 
appointed to that living for several years. 
he population of the district had in- 
creased, and he desired to know if the 
Government had not the power to fill up 
that living, instead of permitting the in- 
come to so where it had gone for a num- 
ber of years, to Christ Church, Oxford. 
There was also an endowment for keeping 
the church in repair, but it was only used 
as a cemetery chapel, and a-great many 
of the people who had been living in Mar- 
ket Harborough were interred in the burial 
ground about it. The second clause pro- 
vided for the erection of private chapels, 
and it seemed to him to be a monstrous 
thing that, if an individual resident in the 
country wished to suit his own convenience 
by having a private chapel attached to his 
house, he should be prevented from having 
it. However, if there was any objection 
on the part of a majority of the Members 
of the House to such a provision, he would 
not wish to insist upon it, but should be 
content to take the part of the Bill to 
which the House would accede. The 
third clause was introduced to correct a 
clause which had been introduced into the 
Act of 1850 in another place. The Act 
of 1st and 2nd Victoria, c. 106, authorised 
the union or consolidation of livings or 
benefices which did not in the aggregate 
amount exceed 500/.'a year; but by the 
Act of 1850, the union or consolidation of 
parishes was permitted without reference 
to the amount of the income. He thought 
that arrangement should be altered, 
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be of advantage to religion to unite two 
livings of considerable value, though it 
might be of advantage to some ’s 
pocket. The fourth clause-related to the 
alteration of the existing law in reference 
to the cases of masters of endowed public 
schools, who do not reside on the benefices 
held by them. One of those individuals 
possessed a living in Sussex of the value 
of 1,2001. a year, with a large population 
in the parish; and he submitted that the 
clergyman hereafter appointed to that 
living should be compelled to reside upon 
it, beeause the object of the law should be 
to make clergymen reside as much as pos- 
sible on their livings. He hoped the House 
would consent to the second reading, and 
on a future occasion the details of the 
measure could be fully considered in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I beg to call the 
hon. Gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that the second clause of this Bill, relating 
to private chapels, is not within the title 
of the Bill. 

Mr. FREWEN: It appears to me that 
a clause of a similar nature has been in- 
troduced into the 1st and 2nd Victoria. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
may, on the report, or on the third read- 
ing, bring up such a clause, and it may 
then be inserted; but the hon. Member 
cannot introduce a Bill containing such a 
clause as that to which I have called his 
attention. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I shall take the 
liberty, Sir, of calling your attention to 
another clause of the Bill. If you direct 
your eye to the fourth clause, you will see 
that it is also beyond the title of the Bill. 
It is a clause with respect to non-resi- 
dence. With regard to the second clause, 
the hon. Member (Mr. Frewen) should 
have moved for a preliminary Committee. 
It is a clause relating to religion, altering 
the Act of Uniformity, and requires a pre- 
liminary Committee by the rules of this 
House. b 
Mr. SPEAKER: Certainly this other 
clause of the Bill is equally beyond its 
title. 

Order for Second Reading discharged ; 
Bill withdrawn. 


PARISH CONSTABLES BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. DEEDES moved the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill, the object of which. he 
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appointment and payment of parish con- 
stables. The Bill contained no new prin- 
ciple; it merely consolidated and enlarged 
existing Acts. 

Cartas SCOBELL said, that the Bill 
contained so far a new principle that it 
proposed to make it imperative upon every 
county to appoint a superintending con- 
stable for every petty sessional division. 
At present it was optional. To the other 
objects of the Bill he was decidedly favour- 
able, inasmuch as he believed that, for a 
rural population, parochial constables were 
far preferable to a rural police; and he sin- 
cerely hoped that the clause respecting the 
superintending constables was not intended 
to be made a stepping-stone to the impera- 
tive imposition upon the counties of a rural 
police, or of anything similar under a dif- 
ferent name. He would suggest to the 
hon. Mover of the Bill to senate whether 
he had sufficiently encouraged the system 
of parochial constables by offering more 
inducements to get persons to serve per- 
manently in the foree—that is, for four or 
five years. His great object was to have 
the Parochial Constables Bill made as per- 
fect as possible, which might render un- 
—. the formation of a general rural 

ice. 

Sir JOHN TROLLOPE said, he ob- 
served that the Bill proposed that the sa- 
lary and allowance of the chief superin- 
tending constable for each county should 
be paid out of the county rate, which, as 
the House was aware, was collected along 
with the poor-rate. By a subsequent 
clause, it was proposed that the salary of 
the paid constables should be “‘ paid by the 
overseers out of the moneys in their hands 
collected for the relief of the .”” Now, 
he begged to say that he could not agree 
to those proposals. It had been the cus- 
tom of late years to throw charges upon 
the poor-rate which were quite foreign to 
the original object of that impost, and he 
must say it was a custom which was ex- 
ceedingly objectionable. If it was neces- 
sary to have a rate in this case, let it be a 
separate rate—a constable or police rate, 
or whatever they might choose to call it, 
but let it not be mixed up with a rate for 
the relief of the poor. He made these ob- 
servations, not with the view of opposing 
the Bill, but trusting that some mode would 
be found of remedying his objection to 
those portions of the measure when the 
Bill was in Committee. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, he with 
the right hon. Gentleman in thinking it 
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objectionable to throw the expense of this 
measure upon the poor-rate, but he thought 
that this was a matter of detail w 
might be remedied in Committee, No 
man was more anxious than he was to see 
an improvement in the present inefficient 
system of parish constab ; but he 
wished to see it on 4 larger scale than this 
Bill proposed. An hon. Friend of his had 
@ measure in contemplation relating to 
highways, the machinery of which it was 
hoped would also be applicable to police, 
He hoped that on another occasion that 
measure would be introduced, and that it 
would provide a more efficient system than 
the one now proposed. 

Mr. PACKE said, he could bear testi- 
mony to the great advantages which the 
county with which he was connected (Lei- 
cestershire) had derived from the institu- 
tion of a rural police. 

Mr. DEEDES, in reply, said, that 
his only object was to introduce the mea- 
sure into such counties as were willing to 
receive it. With respect to the remarks 
of the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Poor Law Board, he begged to say 
that when the Bill was in Committee he 
should be perfectly ready to listim to any 
suggestion that might be made with re- 
spect to the best mode of raising the sala- 
ries and allowances to be paid under the 
Bill; but, in the meantime, he must re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman that the 
Acts which he now sought by this Bill to 
consolidate and amend, gave power, at the 
present moment, to throw the expenses 
upon the county rates and poor-rates. 

Bill read 2°. 


ENFRANCHISEMENT OF COPYHOLDS 
BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, he would take 
that occasion to say that the Amendments 
proposed to be moved by the hon. Member 
for Cirencester (Mr. Mullings) would re 
ceive his acquiescence. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he was glad té 
find that the principle of compulsory en- 
franchisement was not to be persevered in 
at present. He had felt that if they had 
compulsory enfranchisement, after the 
1855, of every copyhold in the Kingdom, 
it would press hardly on poor people if they 
were required to pay down a sum of motiey 
for their enfranchisement—they not desir- 


ing any enfranchisement to take place 
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until their oceupation of the copyhold should 


cease. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, his original Bill 
did not give any compulsory process as 
against persons in that position; but the 
Committee after receiving evidence deter- 
mined that after a given period the plan of 
the tithe commutation should be followed, 
and the enfranchisement should then be 
compulsory, so as to assimilate all the 
tenures in the Kingdom. 

‘ — agreed to; as were also Clauses 
to ¥. 

Clause 10, which provides that questions 
arising as to any matter of law or fact on 
any enfranchisement might be referred to 
the Commissioners. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he thought cases 
might arise in whieh an appeal ought to lie 
from the decision of the Commissioners to 
& Court of Common Law, similar to that 
which lay from the deeisions of the revis- 
ing barristers to the Court of Common 
Pleas. 


Mr. AGLIONBY said, he never would 
éonsent to have any appeal from the first 
decision. He would rather, for his part, 
submit to an unjust decision than be driven 
about from pillar to post in the manner in 
whieh people were treated in the Court of 
Chaneery and the Courts of Common Law, 
in appealing from one tribunal to another. 

Mr. WALPOLE was not aware that 
that House had ever yet dispensed with an 
appeal with reference to matters in which 
nice questions of law might be involved. 
He certainly thought the decisions of the 
Commissioners should not in all eases be 
final; and it occurred to him that the best 
way perhaps of remedying the difficulties 
that might occur, would be, that in certain 
eases the Commissioners should have the 
ged of certifying that there was cause 
‘or an appeal, and that the matter should 
then be referred to a Court of Common 
Law. In that case the question of law 
would be decided by a competent tribunal. 

Mr. AGLIONBY begged to ask whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would not be 
disposed to limit the power of deciding 
when there ought to be an appeal to the 
Court above, without reference to the 
wishes of any of the parties interested 
that there should be such appeal? To 
the parties having any such power of de- 
manding an appeal on any frivolous objec- 
tion, he most decidedly objected. He 
thought, in the matter of an enfranchise- 
ment under the Bill, it was necessary that 
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there should be the least possibie delay, 
and fext to that the least possible ex- 
pense. Nevertheless, if the Commissioners 
of their er free will, doubting their vein 
judgment, should think it necessary to ask 
the opinion of the Judges, he thought they 
should have the power of doing so. 

Mr. MULLINGS thought it very desi- 
rable to have some appeal, as serious 
—. of law might arise to render it in 

e highest degree n But this 
was the hon. Member for Cockermouth’s 
Bill, and he (Mr. Mallings) only meant to 
coincide in the suggestion made by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Walpole). 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, it was only his 
Bill because he had taken a more lively 
interest in it than any other person; but it 
was really the Bill of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Cirencester (Mr. —— 
Perhaps the right hon, Gentleman (Mr. 
Walpole) might think it worth his while 
to prepare some Amendment that would 
be likely to carry out his wishes between 
that and the bringing up of the Report, 
and he (Mr. Aglionby) would then give it 
his consideration. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the suggestion 
he wished to make was, that either party 
might apply to the Commissioners, and if 
the Commissioners certified that it was 
a proper ease for an ap that a case 
should then be drawn and submitted to the 
Court of Common Pleas. 

Clause agreed to; as were Clauses 11 
to 19 inclusive. 

Clause 20, which empowers the valuers, 
in making valuations under the Bill, to 
take into account, among other things, 
‘‘ the facilities for improvement,” incident 
to the land about to be subject to enfran- 
chisement. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he wished to call 
the attention of the Committee to the word- 
ing of the Clause, by which the valuers 
were directed to take particular cases into 
consideration, in valuing the land about to 
be enfranchised; and, among others, ‘‘ the 
facilities for improvement.”” He did not 
know what the term facilities for improve- 
ment might mean, and the Commissioners 
might be called on to go into an unlimited 
inquiry as to its interpretation. He would 
suggest that the point be taken into con- 
aictilin by the hon. Gentleman who had 
charge of the Bill. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, the elause in 
question was not his, but was one which 
had been introduced by some other person. 
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So far from its being his clause, he fore- 
saw the same difficulties and confusion 
would arise out of it as did the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. JACOB BELL thought the omis- 
sion of the words “facilities for improve- 
ment ’’ would be a great improvement to 
the clause. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, there might be 
cases in which land had got a capacity for 
improvement, particularly when situate in 
the vicinity of large towns, and his pro- 
position was not to leave out the clause 
altogether, but to put it in some other 
shape. 

Mr. AGLIONBY suggested that the 
word ‘‘ capabilities” should be substituted 
for ‘‘ facilities, ”’ 

Mr. H. HOPE said, that every thing 
might in a sense be said to be capable of 
improvement ; and he would rather see the 
word ‘‘ probability ’’ substituted. 

Clause agreed to; as were the remaining 
clauses. 

House resumed. 


Bill reported. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT PART- 
NERSHIPS BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. ,; 
Mr. SLANEY, in moving the Secon 
Reading of this Bill, said, it came before 
the House on the recommendation of two 
successive Committees, and he might des- 
cribe its purpose almost in a word, which 
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SAINT ALBANS DISFRANCHISEMENT 
BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

The Eart of DERBY, in moving the 
Second Reading of the Bill, said, that he 
was fully aware of the jealousy with which 
their Lordships would view any measure 
of disfranchisement intended to punish the 
many for the offences of a few,. especially 
when the basis of such disfranchisement was 
not established upon a judicial inquiry. But 
if he showed to their Lordships that in 
this instance bribery had been practised 
not only at one election, but had been con- 
tinued over a long series of elections; that 
it had not been confined to one or two 
electors, but had been extended to many; 
that it had not been limited to a small 
sum, but had reached a very large amount; 
and if, in addition to all this, he showed 
that all the facts of the case had been fully 
substantiated before a legally constituted 
tribunal, entering upon a judicial investi- 
gation under an Act of Parliament, he was 
sure that their Lordships would not desire 
to sereen the guilty borough from the just 
punishment of their offences, or to inter- 





was to enable poor people with small sums 
invested in partnership transactions to have | 
recourse when necessary to a cheap tri- 


pose their authority to interrupt the course 
the House of Commons had thought it 
proper should be pursued. The noble Earl 


bunal, and to bring those small partner-| then proceeded to state that in the year 


ships within the meaning of the Friendly 
Societies’ Act. He would not further de- 
tain the House, as he had found the prin- 
ciple of the Bill had met with general 
assent. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he was extremely 
glad that this subject had been brought 
under the consideration of the House, be- 
cause a very great number of people were 
interested in it. He hoped sincerely that 
the object which the hon. Member had in 
view in bringing forward the Bill might be 
realised. He (Mr. Henley) thought it de- 
sirable that the Bill should go before a 
Select Committee, in order that it might 


be the better adapted to carry out that | 


object. 
Bill read 2°. 
The House adjourned at half after 


1850, by the death of one of the sitting 
Members, @ vacancy arose in the repre- 
sentation of the borough of St. Albans. A 
contest, as was almost always the case at 
St. Albans, arose to fill up the vacancy, 
and the result was that a gentleman was 
returned, and that a petition was presented 
against that return, on the ground that 
the Member had been guilty of gross and 
notorious bribery. That petition went be- 
fore a Committee of the other House of 
Parliament, and the evidence tendered to 
that Committee was sufficient to prove 
| that gross and extensive bribery had been 
| practised at St. Albans; but, by the escape 
of certain witnesses, it was found impos- 
sible to bring that bribery home to the 
sitting Member or his agents, and the 
whole matter ended by the Committee 





Five o’clock. 


making a report to that effect. The noble 
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Earl next entered upon a short review of 
the alterations made in the Parliamentary 
law of elections since the passing of the 
Grenville Act up to.the present time; and 
lamented that, although there had been 
great modifications and improvements made 
in the constitution of Election Committees 
of late years, the investigation into all mat- 
ters of bribery and corruption still depend- 
ed on the ability of those who brought such 
matters forward to bear the expense, and 
thus the inquiry into what was a public 
grievance had been confined to the per- 
sonal and private interests of individuals. 
He was afraid that in many boroughs of 
this country great bribery and corruption 
prevailed; but he would not go so far as 
one individual who was examined before 
the Commissioners, and whose experience 
in venality and corruption was unparal- 
leled. That gentleman, who for the last 
fifteen or sixteen years represented himself 
to have been » principal Whig agent in 
elections, and who stated that he knew 
something, as no doubt he did, of most 
places in England, said that if ‘ instead 
of going through the register of votes, as 
I see by the papers Mr. Edwards has done, 
and marking down ‘ sold his vote,’ I were 
to go through the list of boroughs, begin- 
ning with the first in the list, say Abing- 
don, to Stafford, and to the last letter of 
the alphabet, and put opposite the names 
of Members, ‘bought his seat,’ I should 
make quite as. extraordinary a list as Mr. 
Edwards has made of the electors of this 
borough.” He acknowledged the great ex- 
perience and great knowledge of facts pos- 
sessed by Mr. Coppock, and must certainly 
say, from the facts disclosed before the Com- 
missioners, which he trusted would not be 
lost sight of, that whenever Mr. Coppock’s 
name appeared in connexion with a borough, 
there was a strong presumption of bribery. 
On the investigation of the petition against 
the return of the sitting Member before an 
Election Committee, certain disclosures 
were made, and certain circumstances had 
occurred with which all of their Lordships 
were familiar. On the termination of 
these proceedings, the House of Commons 
thought it necessary to take up the ques- 
tion, not with the view to the interest 
of the sitting Members, but to ascertain 
the extent to which corruption prevail- 
ed in the borough; and they passed a 
Bill, which subsequently received the as- 
sent of their Lordships, for establishing a 
Commission, with very extensive powers, 
consisting of three individuals named in 
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the Act, who were. to proceed to St. Al- 
bans and make such inquiries as they 
should think fit, not only into the last elec- 
tion, but into preceding elections —that 
they should have the power to summon 
persons to give evidence, granting them 
immunity for so doing. The disclosures 
before the Commissioners were as frank 
and open as it was possible to conceive. 
Various candidates made their appearance 

before the Commissioners, and sated the — 
result of their experience. It appeared 
from the inquiries of that Commission, 
that before the Reform Act the number of 
electors at St. Albans was somewhere be- 
tween 600 and 700. By the Reform Act 
that number was diminished—for 100 non- 
resident freemen were struck off the list. 
At the election of 1830, 623 electors voted; 
but in 1850 the number who voted was 
only 483; of these 354 were 100. house- 
holders, 66 scot. and let voters, and 63 
freemen. Before the Reform Act the prin- 
cipal influence was lodged in the families 
of Lord Spencer and of his noble Friend 
near him (the Earl of Verulam). During 
the prevalence of that influence, the giving 
to each voter a specific sum as head-money 
appeared to have been general, one guinea 
being paid for a single vote, and two 
guineas for a plumper; and a voter would 
have considered himself defrauded if he 
had not received his guineas in due time. 
After the Reform Act had called the 101. 
householders into existence as voters, it 
was found, according to the statement of 
the Commissioners, that the new voters 
were more venal than the old; the sums paid 
were much higher, and assumed the char- 
acter of direct and positive bribery. The 
Commissioners had come to the conclusion 
that the proportion of money spent in 
bribery at St. Albans, previous to the Re- 
form Act, was one-third of the whole money 
spent in the election; whereas subsequently 
to that Act the proportion of money so 
spent was two-thirds of the whole amount. 
The cost to the candidates in the several 
elections since the passing of the Reform 
Act, amounted in the aggregate to more 
than 37,0007. Taking two-thirds of that 
sum as having been expended in bribery, 
it would appear that 24,6007. and upwards 
must have been spent in bribing the elec- 
tors during a period of nineteen years, in 
the course of which eight elections oc- 
curred, being an average of more than 
3,000/. at each election. The Commis- 
sioners stated that in the election of 1841 
the bribery oath was administered to every 
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elector who went to the poll, and every 
one of them took it; and yet at that time 
upwards of 6,000/, was spent in the pur- 

of the election, 4,UV001. of which 
might be considered as having been ex- 
pended in bribery. So far with regard to 
the amount expended, and the extent of 
the bribery. He would now proceed to 
state to their Lordships what proportion of 
electors were in the habit of taking bribes 
for their votes. 354 101. householders 
voted, of whom 270 were bribed; 63 free- 
men voted, but of this number only 31 
sold their votes. Thus half of the free- 
men and two-thirds of the tenpounders 
were bribed, and 64 out of 66 scot and lot 
voters. The following was the manner in 
which the bribery was systematically car- 
ried on. At the election of 1847, besides 
the family influence which he had already 
weeks? § there were in the borough of 
St. Albans a Liberal and a Conservative 
party. Mr. Edwards and Mr. Blagg were 
respectively the managers for these two 
parties. Besides this, there was a third 
party, managed by a Mr. Webster, a re- 
tired surgeon, which was known by the 
name of the ‘‘ contest party.’’ This party 
consisted of 200 electors, and was able to 
turn the seale of any election either way. 
Their practice was to hang out a key as a 
sign that they were going to enter into the 
contest; and it was then understood that 
the “‘ contest party’’ were in the field, and 
that a candidate would be brought down to 
open the borough. There was but one 
opinion as to the venality which prevailed 
universally in the borough. There was no 
regard paid to principles of polities. “A 
man’s politics at St. Albans,” said of the 
witnesses, ‘‘ was his breeches pocket.’’ 
Mr. Coppock, whose experience was great, 
said—** To bribe or bleed has always been 
the object of the third party here. The 
great majority of the people have always 
been known to be bought and sold without 
any regard to principle or anything else.” 
In 1847 there were two candidates—Mr. 
Repton, the old Member, supported by Mr. 
Blagg, and Mr. Craven, a Liberal, sup- 
ported by Mr. Coppock. An arrangement 
was made that Mr. Blagg and Mr. Cop- 
pock should each pay to Mr. Edwards 
2501., in order to buy him off from a con- 
test. The agents for the two candidates 
thought that by that arrangement they 
should have the election all their own way, 
and each return one of the Members. But 
they were never more mistaken. The key 
was hung out, Edwards cancelled his en- 
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ent, and down came another 
aay beset e 


—Mr. Wilks—an extreme Li 

became the popular eandidate. It then 
occurred to Mr. Edwards that if Mr, Cra- 
ven did not suceeed, some doubt might 
arise as to the payment of the 2501. by 
Mr. Coppock. An interview took 
between Mr. Edwards and Mr. Coppock, 
when Mr. Edwards said—‘t You must 
either promise to pay me, whether Mr. 
Craven gets in or not, or else I must have 
a eandidate.’’ He (Mr. Coppock) would not 
consent to that; and the result was that 
Mr. Edwards put himself in communiea- 
tion with Mr. Raphael, who, in the lan- 
guage of the borough, was expected to 
** bleed freely,’’ and in the event of the 
application to that gentleman not sueceed- 
ing, an application was made by Mr. Ed- 
wards to Mr. Montagu Gore, a — of 
decidedly opposite principles. It turned 
out that Mr. Raphael accepted the offer, 
and came in at the head of the poll; and 
of the 295 persons who voted for him, there 
were only rege 4 who were not bribed by 
Mr. Edwards. But there was honour even 
among election agents. There appeared 
to be some apprehension that the Con- 
servative candidate would not be returned 
after all, and that two Liberal candidates 
would be returned; and Mr. Edwards found 
himself obliged to eomply with the terms 
of bringing in one and one by ee oi 
sons to vote for the Conservative with Mr. 
Raphael’s money. Mr. Raphael did not 
live long to enjoy his suecess procured by 
such unworthy means. He died in No- 
vember, 1850; and Mr. Coppoek imme- 
diately wrote to Mr. Edwards, and an ar- 
rangement was entered into, one portion 
of which Mr. Edwards stated to be a pro- 
mise from Coppock, that ‘‘ if he carried 
the thing out, he would give him 9 situa- 
tion for his son.” There was reason to 
believe that Mr. Coppock had some such 
influence, for Simpson, one of his agents, 
had been appointed clerk te the County 
Court at St. Albans. He admitted, how- 
ever, that Mr. Coppock had explicitly de- 
nied that he had ever mentioned or hinted 
at any situation, office, or employment, to 
Edwards; though he might have hinted 
about compensation, he had never said any- 
thing about office. Mr. Edwards, in the 
course of the negotiation, stated that the 
sum of 2,5007. would be necessary for the 
purposes of the election, There now ap- 
peared on the stage for the first time a 
gentleman named Simpson, who, having 
been clerk to Mr. Blagg, afterwards be- 
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came clerk to Mr. Edwards, and who, find- 
ing, the trade of bribery not unprofitable, 
set up for himself. Simpson Edwards 
that he had found a candidate, though he 
would not mention his name, who was 


gers to spend 3,000%. on the election. | party 
e then made this proposition to Edwards 


—~‘* Cannot we render this matter agree- 
able? Can’t we arrange it in this way 
—that you pong riate 1,500. and I ap- 
propriate 1,500/.?"" To that friendly pro- 
position Edwards objected, saying that he 
should lose his position if he accepted it. 
Simpson then offered Edwards 3001. if 
he would retire. But Edwards would not 
consent to be shelved in that way; and 
from that moment a contest became in- 
evitable. It so happened that both Simp- 
son and Edwards had hit on the same can- 
didate, a Mr, Bell, a practising druggist, 
whe desired to enter Parliament, not for 
the purpose of carrying any political mea- 
sure, but for that of carrying some mea- 
sure connected with the medical profession. 
Mr. Bell appeared ready to treat ; but he 
preferred to treat with Edwards and Cop- 
pock, and not with Simpson. Mr. Bell 
expressed a strong opinion against bribery ; 
but he was anxious to be returned, and 
he told Coppock that he would have no- 
thing to do with the expenditure of the 
election, but would rather leave it in the 
hands of his friends, and settle it after- 
wards. It ap , however, that that 
friend who looked after the expenditure of 
the eleetion, was the confidential partner of 
Mr. Bell, and of course a man with whom 
he must have been in daily correspond- 
ence. 3,000/. was sent down to St. Albans, 
which was paid to Edwards in packets of 
sovereigns, as the most likely mode of 
evading detection. Simpson, in this state 
of things, determined to have another can- 
didate, even if he brought one forward on 
purity principles: The noble Karl then 
described the adventures of this personage 
in search of a candidate, whom he found 
in Mr. Alderman Carden; and here he 
(the Earl of Derby) must do justice to Mr. 
Alderman Carden, who was extremely 
anxious to keep himself free from all 
bribery, and had been extremely desirous 
to be returned on bond fide purity princi- 
ples. That was not, however, the view 
taken by the parties who supported him 
at St. Albans. They produced to him a 
requisition signed by forty-five electors. 
The worthy Alderman replied that it was 
a small doeeument, and was not sufficient 
to induce him to go down to St. Albans. 
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Whereupon they attributed the paucity of 
names to the hurry in which the requisi- 


tion had been got up, and to get 
up another more numerously si in the 
course of the next day; for was a 


in the borough determined to 

it of its bad character. The noble’ Earl 
then read the evidence of Blanks and 
Webster to prove that, though they had 
called Alderman Carden into the borough, 
they never intended to conduct his yo 
tion on the purity principles which the 

professed : for, as one of them said, “ <A 
man could get into any borough in the 
kingdom on such principles.” Alderman 
Carden then _Proceed to canvass the 
town, where his reception was most flat- 
tering, To use his own words— 

“Tt gave me inducement to believe that all the 
hopes and expectations held out by the party who 
came to me would be fully realised. Out of six- 
teen town-couneillors, ten did me the honour of 
walking arm-in-arm by my into St. 
Albans, and, out of the sixteen, twelve voted for 
me, two against me, and two stood neuter. I had 
five clergymen voted for me; in fact, I believe 
that the whole of the respectability of St. Albans, 
with few exceptions, was on my side, and I really 
believed that I was going to achieve a triumph, 
and that I should amend the borough of St. 


| Albans, and emancipate it from the thraldom that 


existed. 
Alderman Carden’s views were, however, 
soon disappointed. His solicitor, Mr. Law, 
saw through the emptiness of his hopes, 
and that nothing could be done without 
bribery. The whole sum which was spent 
by the Alderman did not exeeed 6001. ; 
but there was no doubt that some part of 
that sum was spent improperly by some of 
his agents without his knowledge. The 
result of that contest was, that on the day 
of the election Mr. Bell, whose supporters 
had been bribing right and left, polled 276, 
and Alderman Carden only 147 votes, 
The Alderman returned to town a poorer 
man, but with enlarged experience as to 
election matters; and Mr. Bell never con- 
tributed so much to the depletion of a pa- 
tient by any drugs he sold, as he suffered 
by the drastic experiments tried upon his 
urse by the electors of St, Albans; and 
fe ought to feel highly favoured by having 
been allowed to sit — the present 
Parliament for the highly honourable bo- 
rough of St. Albans, He must do Mr, 
Bell the justice of saying that he was the 
most forgiving man that he had ever met. 
Though the Bill introduced for the dis- 
franchisement of the’ borough of St, 
Albans had been supported by both sides 
of the House of Commons, the only voice 
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raised in protestation against the disfran- 
chisement, and uttering a lamentation over 
its miserable fate, was the voice of Mr. 
Bell, the plundered yet forgiving Mr. Bell. 
The noble Earl then read the recommen- 
dations of the Commissioners which formed 
the basis on which the other House of 
Parliament had passed this Bill. They 
were as follows :— 


** We find that a sum of 3,500/. was advanced 
by Mr. Raphael to Mr. Henry Edwards for the 
purposes of the election in 1847 ; that the greater 
part of that sum was expended by him with 
the knowledge of Mr. Raphael in bribing voters, 
and that Mr. Raphael owed his election in 1847 to 
such bribery. We find that the sum of 1,200/. 
was expended by Mr. Blagg on behalf of Mr. 
Repton for the purposes of the election in 1847 ; 
that 500/., part of this sum, was advanced by Mr. 
Edwards to Mr. Blagg for the express purpose of 
bribery, and was expended by Mr. Blagg in buying 
votes for Mr. Repton ; that Mr. Repton, during 
the polling, and before the election, knew that 
bribery was practised on his behalf, and we find 
that he owed his election in 1847 to such bribery. 
We find that nearly 1,000/. was advanced by 
the Hon. Mr. Craven to Mr. Edward Gibson for 
the purposes of the election in 1847, when he was 
one of the unsuccessful candidates ; that 300/., 
part of this sum, was given by Mr. Gibson to Mr. 
James Vass for the purpose of bribing voters on 
behalf of Mr. Craven, and that the said sum 
of 3007. was expended by Mr. Vass in bribery. 
We find that Mr. Craven was not directly cogni- 
sant of any portion of the money having been ex- 
pended in bribery, but that he had strong sus- 
picions of the way in which the money been 
employed. We find that a sum of 8001. was ad- 
vanced by Mr. Wilks for the purposes of the elec- 
tion in 1847, when he also was one of the unsuc- 
cessful candidates; and that a large portion of 
this sum was expended by his agent, Mr. Thomas 
Harris, in bribery in his behalf ; that. Harris gave 
751. to George Perry, and 501. to Mr. Frederick 
Theophilus Webster, for the purpose of bribing 
voters for Mr. Wilks, and that the said sums were 
expended hy Perry and Webster in bribery. We 
find that at the election in 1850, 2,500/. was ad- 
vanced by Mr. Thomas Hydes Hills on behalf of 
Mr. Bell to Mr. Henry Edwards : that the greater 
part of this sum was expended by Mr. Edwards 
in bribery, and that Mr. Hills welk knew at the 
time that he advanced the money that it was to 
be so applied. We find that 2,000/. of this sum 
was advanced by way of loan to Mr. Hills by 
Messrs. Brace and Colt, who knew the purpose 
to which it was to be applied. We find that of 
the 2,500/., 2,0007. was transmitted by Mr. Hills 
to the office of Mr. Coppock, by his direction, and 
was thence fo to Mr, Edwards, at St. 
Albans, by Mr. Coppock, with full by prtbet, v on 
the part of the latter that it was to be expended in 
bribery. We find that Mr. Bell knew that money 
was being advanced on his behalf for the purpose 
of bribery, and we find that he owed his election 
to such bribery. We find that a sum of 650. 
was advanced by Alderman Carden to Mr. Lowe, 
for the purposes of the election in 1850, and that 
the sum of 5311. was expended by Mr. 
Lowe, and allowed by Alderman Carden. We 
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find that, under colour of payments for services, 
Piss of Sie. owe wes anpenees De De: teen 

ribing voters on behalf of Alderman Carden, but 
that this was done without the knowledge and 
against the wishes of the alderman. We find that 
the voters whose names are included in the sche- 
dule hereto annexed, marked A., received bribes 
at the an election which took place in 1847, 
We find that the voters whose names are included 
in the schedule marked B, received bribes at the 
election which took place in 1850. We find that 
the persons whose names are included in the sche- 
dule marked C gave bribes to voters at the elec- 
tion which took place in 1847. We find that the 
persons whose names are included in the schedule 
marked D gave bribes to voters at the election 
which took place in 1850. We have given certi- 
ficates, under the authority of the Act, to the per- 
sons to whose names in the several schedules an 
asterisk is affixed. And, finally, we report to 
Your Majesty that the practice of bribery at 
elections of Members to serve in Parliament 
for the borough of St. Albans hath long prevailed 
in the said borough, and that bribery to a great 
extent was systematically committed there at 
the last election of a Member to serve in Par- 
liament.” 


He had now stated to their Lordships the 
substance of the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, which was sufficient to show that 
there was not here an isolated case of bri- 
bery, in which the whole borough was to 
be punished for the offence of a few of its 
inhabitants, but that there had been a sys- 
tem of corruption long and steadily conti- 
nued from election to election—that two- 
thirds of the electors had been implicated 
in notorious bribery—and that so long as 
St. Albans was gifted with the privilege of 
returning Members to Parliament, so long 
its constituency would consent, without 
reference to politics or principles, to be 
driven like fame to the poll under the 
direction of those individuals from whom 
they received the price of their corruption. 
He thought that the course which the 
House of Commons had adopted, namely, 
that of examining into these grave trans- 
actions by means of a tribunal instituted 
under the sanction of an Act of Parliament, 
was the only course which it could have 
taken with propriety. The evidence which 
that tribunal had collected was clear, con- 
clusive, and not even attempted to be re- 
futed; and, having now laid it before their 
Lordships, he hoped that they would agree 
with him in thinking that the borough of 
St. Albans ought to be disfranchised, and 
would give their vote for the second read- 
ing of this Bill. 

Moved—‘ That the Bill benow read 2%,” 

Lorp REDESDALE, after putting the 
question, reminded their Lordships that a 
petition had been presented to the House 
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from certain of these electors, praying to 
be heard against the Bill by counsel at the 
bar. It was true the noble Lord who pre- 
sented the petition, and the way in which 
the petition itself had been got up, impress- 
ed him with the belief that no very strong 
desire existed of being heard against the 
Bill. He had,. however, searched the Jour- 
nals, and found that the practice of the 
House had always been to hear counsel 
when it was desired upon Bills of a similar 
nature. Such had been pursued in the 
ease of Sudbury, which was similar to the 
present. Of course, if their Lordships did 
consent to that prayer, evidence would not 
be taken, as that was already before the 
House. They might hear counsel either 
upon the second reading, or on the Motion 
for going into Committee. 

The Hart of VERULAM said, that he 
regretted very much that his neighbours 
had thought proper to intrust their peti- 
tion to him; but as they had done so, he 
had thought it his duty to present it, al- 
though he disagreed with the prayer of it; 
but he thought after the case which had 
been made out by the Commissioners, it 
was impossible to contend against the Bill; 
and he pitied the counsel who should be in- 
structed to appear at their Lordships’ bar 
for any such purpose. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
said, the case was so strong, and the guilt 
of the parties so notorious, that he thought 
the House were in a position to legislate 
without hearing counsel. He wished to 
dissent from the doctrine that although 
the evidence was before them, they could 
not legislate without hearing counsel. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, he must enter 
his protest against the doctrine which had 
just been laid down by the noble Marquess, 
because he thought the parties who were 
interested had a right to be heard at the 
bar, if they desired it. The noble Mar- 

uess said the evidence was before the 

ouse, and that it proved the case; but 
he thereby assumed the parties to be guilty; 
but it might be that the petitioners might 
be able to show either that the evidence 
was not conclusive, or that wrong in- 
ferences had been drawn from it. He had 
no doubt the House might legislate with- 
out hearing counsel, but in doing so they 
would be going against the principles of 
justice. The Bill being one of pains and 
penalties, the parties accused had a moral 
right to be heard. He certainly must say, 
at the same time, he pitied the counsel 
that should be instructed in the case. 
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The Marquess of CLANRICARDE did 
not say their guilt was proved, but that 
their guilt was notorious; and, on that 
notoriety, he wished them to proceed. This 
was not a Bill of pains and penalties. 

Lorp CAMPBELL: It is highly Baur 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, he could not 
consider the Bill in any other light than as 
one of pains and penalties; but he main- 
tained that the parties had been heard be- 
fore a competent tribunal and found guilty, 
and that the House was warranted thereby 
in reading the Bill a second time without 
hearing counsel. 

The Eart of HARROWBY reminded 
noble Lords that it was one thing to pass 
a Bill for the United Kingdom, and another 
to single out a particular town; because 
the same Bill when applied to the latter 
case might assume a penal character, which 
did not attach to it in the former. He 
would, therefore, support a Motion for 
hearing counsel. 

The Eart of WICKLOW said, there 
was as yet no Motion before the House on 
the subject. But were such a Motion made, 
he must tell those who opposed it, that un- 
less they could show there had been other 
cases where similar Bills to this had been 
passed without hearing counsel, he would 
support the Motion. It must be remem- 
bered, that though a large portion of the 
inhabitants had been found guilty of bri- 
bery, there was a large remaining portion 
who had not. 

The Earu of DERBY said, he had no 
doubt there were in St. Albans, some who 
were anxious not to be included in the cen- 
sure which had fallen upon the venality of 
the borough; but in all such cases it must 
happen that there would be some guiltless 
individuals who must suffer for the sins of 
the rest. He was afraid some of their 
Lordships underrated the corruption which 
prevailed there. In this case, it 5 
from the report that the taking of bribes 
was usual with many who, from their posi- 
tion, might be supposed least likely to ac- 
cept them. It was stated by the Commis- 
sioners that professional men and trades- 
men of a superior class were in the habit 
of receiving money for votes. The whole 
of the clergy, of be aly i and a 
few of the princi ple in the place, 
alone were pos gia the general 
charge of corruption. 


On Question, Resolved in the Aone 
tive: Bill read 2* accordingly, com- 
mitted to a Committee of the whole House. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, that after 
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what had passed, he considered it his duty 
to move, that the petitioners have leave to 
appear at the bar by counsel. He thought 
it would be undesirable, when a petition of 
this kind had been presented, that their 
Lordships should not show their readiness 
to hear what arguments could be urged on 
the behalf of the petitioners. He thought 
it probable that counsel would not be called 
in if the Motion were agreed to, because 
counsel must be paid their expenses, and it 
was not very likely that parties would in- 
eur an expense which could not fail to be 
attended with so little advantage. 

Moved—* That leave be given to the pe- 
titioners [namely, certain inhabitants and 
electors of the borough of St. Albans, 
whose petition was presented this day] to 
be then heard by Counsel against the Bill.’’ 

Lorpv CAMPBELL supported the Mo- 
tion. The parties had prayed to be heard 
by counsel, and he thought they were enti- 
tled to have their request granted, espe- 
cially as the Bill which affected them was 
one of pains and penalties. 

Kart GREY dissented from the Motion. 
Without entering into the question whether 
the Bill was one of pains and penalties or 
not, he held that the Parliament, acting in 
the high capacity of passing such measures 
as were necessary for the public good, was 
not to be bound down by A wast narrow and 
technical rules which guided courts of jus- 
tice, That principle which there was a 
tendency in that House to adopt, was very 
erroneous, and ought not to be followed 
for the future. They ought to pass no 
Bill without being satisfied that it was 
expedient for the public good, and conso- 
nant with justice; but that was all on 
which they should require to be satisfied. 
It would be utterly impossible for any 
counsel at the bar to allege reasons which 
would induce their Lordships to throw out 
this Bill. It was quite clear there were 
sufficient grounds for passing the measure; 
and would it conduce to the decorum of 
their proceedings to hear counsel for two 
or three hours at the bar endeavouring to 
make out 9 case, when their Lordships 
knew the facts were directly against them ? 
The proposition of the noble Lord was an 
attempt to limit the House by certain tech- 
nical rules, and would convert their pro- 
ceedings into a farce. 

The Eart of DERBY should certainly 
have thought that it was unnecessary to 
hear counsel; but his noble Friend on the 
woolsack said that it was usual, in such 
cases, to concede this privilege to parties 
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who desired to avail themselves of it. He 


understood that counsel were heard on the \ 


second reading of the Bill for the disfran- 
chisement of Sudbury, and that was a pre- 
cedent which might be followed in the 
sent instance. At all events, it cud te 
more satisfactory to give to the parties 
that opportunity, which they eonsidered to 
be an advantage. 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE confessed he saw 
great difficulty in agreeing to the proposal 
for hearing counsel at the bar. If this 
had been a peculiar or solitary case, he would 
have been quite ready to assent to the Mo- 
tion; but it was not. They had a preee- 
dent in the disfranchisment of Sudbury, 
but still it was open to the House to say 
whether that was justor not. The parties 
had already been heard before one tribunal, 
and he did not anticipate that any good 
would result from a further judicial Laaey 
by the House. 

Lorpv BEAUMONT denied that the 
parties had been heard before any judicial 
tribunal. The Commission appointed by 
Parliament was merely a reference for an 
inquiry; the Commission had made that 
inquiry, and reported the result to the 
House, which was really the judicial tribu- 
nal, to determine the case; but the parties 
had no opportunity of being heard before 
that Commission—no counsel appeared on 
either side—and all that was done was to 
ascertain the facts necessary for their Lord- 
ships to form their judgment upon. The 
parties were now before them—they peti- 
tioned to be heard in defence, and, if that 
was refused them, their Lordships would 
do a monstrous injustice, and act contrary 
to the practice of every other tribunal in 
the country. He did not mean to say, 
that if they were heard, the opinions of 
the House would be altered, beeause the 
facts were so strong that he believed no 
ingenuity of argument by counsel could 
affect or alter the impression on the minds 
of their Lordships; but that was no rea- 
son why they should abandon the prece- 
dent of giving the fairest hearing to part- 
ties who were accused, and about to be 
punished by an Act of Parliament. If 
any doubt existed as to the propriety of 
the course, it would be better to strain a 
point in favour of the accused persons, 
than to deny them a hearing. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
agreed with Earl Grey that it would bea 
mere form of mockery, derogatory to the 
dignity of the House, to hear counsel when 
nothing they could say would alter the in- 
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tention of their Lordships. It was his 
opinion that they must not, in such a ease, 
act entirely in a judicial capacity. 

The Duxe of ARGYLL asked what 
eould possibly be proved by the parties? 
The Commission to which that House was 
a party, was issued with extraordinary 

wers, and examined witnesses on oath. 
t was clearly and legally proved to the 
Commission that corruption existed to an 
enormous extent in St. Albans. Very 
possibly counsel at the bar might make 
out @ ease in favour of a considerable num- 
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often heard discussions of this nature. 
When Motions were made to hear counsel 
at the bar, they were met by similar argu- 
ments to those just advanced; but their 
Lordships’ sense of justice had alw 
vet ag the —— and if the noble 
uke’s proposed Amendment were passed, 
that ‘venad be the first instanee in which 
they had precluded parties from hee | 
heard. He trusted the noble Duke 
not proceed to a division. 


ber of the inhabitants; but then came the | 26 


question, how many pure voters in a con- 
stituency would authorise them in throwing 
out sucha Bill? They had evidence on 
oath before them that by far the largest 
number of electors were guilty of bribery, 
and, under these circumstances, it would 
be almost a parody on the forms of the 
House to hear the parties. 

The Duxe of NEWCASTLE agreed 
with the noble Duke, but carried his ob- 
jections still further. A Bill would shortly 
eome before their Lordships which had 
been introduced into the other House by a 
noble Earl for the purpose of putting a 
stop to corruption at elections, and to this 
Bill he attached the greatest possible im- 
portance. It was based on proceedings 
entirely similar to those which had taken 
place at St. Albans, and would deal with 
all boroughs where practices of the same 
kind were proved to exist. If they fol- 
lowed the precedent which, perhaps, with- 
out much consideration, was adopted in 
the case of Sudbury, namely, allowin 
eounsel to be heard at the bar, they woul 
greatly weaken that mode of proceeding 
which he considered was a very great, 
though perhaps not altogether a perfect, 
improvement upon the old system. If they 
onee waved the new plan, and adopted the 
old precedent of hearing counsel, they 
would, before long, have a repetition of 
party divisions and squabbles on questions 
which required an absence of all party 
feeling. If noble Lords would support him, 
he should certainly go to a division upon the 
Motion of the noble Earl on the woolsack. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, it was not by 
any means his intention to propose a re- 
newal of the inquiry, and to have all the 
evidence repeated at the bar, but to allow 
eounsel to be heard on the effect of the 
evidence which so deeply coneerned the 
electors. 

The Eart of WICKLOW observed that, 
being an old Member of the House, he had 





On Question, their Lordships divided; — 
Content 41; Not-Content 15, Majority 
List of the Not-Conrant, 

DUKES. Grey 
_Argy Harrington 
Newcastle Harrowby 

MARQUESS. Minto 

Clanricarde BARONS. 

EABLS. Foley 
Albemarle Manners 
Bessborough mange 
Clarendon Say Sele 
Granville 


Resolved in the Affirmative, 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 


PROTEST 


Against the Vote of the House of Lords 
by which it was decided to hear Counsel 
against the St. Albans Disfranchise- 
ment Bill. 


Dissentient— 

1. Because the facts upon which this Bill rests 
have not been called in question, and the Motion 
implies that which I consider a mischievous and 
unconstitutional notion, that this Bill and all 
similar Bills are of a strictly judicial character, 
requiring the observance of those | forms te 
which the House of Lords wisely and mercifully 
adheres in proceedings having for their object the 
punishment of guilt; this Bill enacts, not the 
punishment of individuals, but an improvement in 
the representation of the people and the constitu- 
tion of the House of Compass, The elective 
franchise, in my opinion, is neither a —_ nor 
a right, but rolhet a trust; and Parliament not 
only competent, but is bound, upon sufficient rea- 
son shown, to regulate, limit, alter, or revoke that 
trust, as may seem most condyeive to the purity, 
efficiency, and character of the House of Commons. 
If, indeed, such Bills as these were strictly Bills of 

ins and penalties, how monstrous would be the 
injustiee of confounding in indiseriminate punish- 
ment the innocent with the guilty ; and that many 
voters at St. Albans were innocent was stated in 
debate by the promoters of this Bill; and how ab- 
surd would be the policy which left convicted eri- 
minals free to exercise their political franchises in 
every part of the Kingdom, except the borough of 
St. Albans! ; 

2. Because it is intended, no matter what may 
be the nature of the pleading at the bar of the 
House, that the petitioners shail be debarred from 
giving evidence in support of that plea; but coun- 
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sel may be instructed to advance assertions which, 
if proved to be true, would show this Bill to be 
unjust and unwise. To listen to such statements 
and then to treat them with utter disregard, re- 
fusing an investigation of their correctness, must 
appear a mere mockery of judicial proceedings, 
derogatory to the dignity, character, and autho- 
thority of the House of Lords. 

3. Because in the cases of the Scottish Union 
and of the Irish Union (notwithstanding that in 
the latter case the right of sending burgesses to 
Parliament was considered to have a pecuniary 
value), and in the instance of the Irish 40s. free- 
holders, this House did not deem it necessary to 
adopt any legal proceedings or forms; neither 
was any legal inquiry instituted, or any useless 
ceremony gone through, upon the passing of the 
Reform Act in 1832. The statutes enacted upon 
these various occasions, and others abrogated, 
limited, or otherwise dealt with, the franchises of 
thousands of our fellow-subjects of all classes, and 
political privileges enjoyed by individuals. It 
seems to me, therefore, that now to maintain the 
doctrine that this House in dealing with such re- 
forms and changes of the electoral system as time 
or circumstances may render expedient, must inva- 
riably follow the practice necessary only, but ne- 
cessary indeed, for Bills of pains and penalties, is 
to interpose useless delay and impediments to im- 
provement, neither sustained by reason, nor in 
accordance with the constitution. 

SoMERHILL. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 22, 1852. 


Mixvres.] New Memser Sworn.—For Harwich, 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly. 
Postrc Buu.—3° Linen, &c. Manufactures 
(Ireland). 


PAPER DUTY—TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON, in moving the 
Resolution of which he had given notice 
for the repeal of these duties, said: In 
bringing under the notice of the House 
a proposal for the repeal of any portion 
of taxation, and for lessening thereby the 
ublic income of the country, a Member 
sl under considerable difficulties, for 
there naturally arises in the minds of hon. 
Gentlemen, upon such a proposition being 
made, the feeling that it proceeds out of 
what has been termed “an ignorant im- 
patience of taxation,” and that the Mo- 
tion is dictated by some clamour out of 
doors, arising from an indisposition to 
pay any tax whatever. I admit that 
there are persons who are rather indis- 
criminating in the course that they take 
in reference to the repeal of taxes. I, for 
one, have always endeavoured to avoid 
supporting any Motion, or encouraging 
any views, for the repeal of a tax, with- 
out I had first satisfied myself as to the 
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grounds on which I was proceeding; and 


I hope that I may be understood as 
bringing forward this Motion on grounds 
of publie policy in reference to the 
character of the tax, and its effects upon 
the morals and industry of the nation, 
rather than upon the effect that it pro- 
duces in increasing the price of the article 
that is taxed to the consumers of this 
country. There is another point, with 
regard to the financial arrangement, which 
will shortly be submitted to the House. 
We are sometimes told, after the Budget 
has been laid before Parliament, that as 
the financial arrangements of the year are 
completed, it is improper to bring forward 
any Motion for the repeal of taxes; and 
again we are sometimes told that it is 
improper to bring forward any Motion of 
this kind because the financial statement 
has not been made, and that we ought to 
wait until the Government has informed 
the House what their financial arrange- 
ments are that they propose to submit. 
In accordance with these two views, it 
would be impossible to fix any time to 
bring forward a Motion to repeal a tax. 
But I conceive it is the legitimate function 
of any Member of this House, without in 
the slightest degree questioning the neces- 
sity on the part of the Government to 
exercise the most extreme caution before 
they part with the public income of the 
country, to scrutinise the sources of our 
taxation, and to ascertain whether the 
money that is to be raised for the sup- 
port of our national establishments cannot 
be raised in a better manner than that 
in which it actually is. In bringing for- 
ward this question, I would mention to the 
Government that I do not represent, as 
it were, any suffering interest. Neither 
papermakers nor newspaper proprietors, 
nor the publishers of cheap literature, do I 
profess to represent on this occasion. My 
desire is simply to represent what I be- 
lieve to be the public interest on this 
question, and I beg therefore distinctly to 
state, if it be alleged as an answer to the 
case I am about to submit, that particular 
papermakers aie not in favour of the repeal 
of the tax, and that particular newspaper 
proprietors would rather retain the stamp 
duty as it is now; in reference to certain 
vested interests, I beg to state that I am 
about to ask the House to repeal this tax 
solely on public grounds. Neither can I 
permit this question to be considered a 
party question. It will be in the recollee- 
tion of the House that two Sessions ago I 
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submitted it to their consideration, and it 
was then supported by Gentlemen of all 

litical views; and therefore I approach 
it with the feeling that I am not advo- 
cating a party question to get a triumph 
for Gentlemen on one side of the House 
over Gentlemen on the other, but rather 
that I am advocating a question which 
affects the general interests and welfare 
of the community. I have the good 
fortune to submit a question to the House 
that was supported two years ago by no 
less than four distinguished Members of 
Her Majesty’s present Government. To 
be in such a position is an enviable one 
for an independent Member of Parliament, 
and I will not presume in any remarks 
that I may make to the House that there 
is any hostility on the part of the Govern- 
ment to the Motion I am about to submit, 
though I may fancy that official restraint 
and peculiar circumstances may prevent 
those who are favourable to the cause 
from being able to agree to it at any 
particular moment; I shall act on the 
principle that in addressing the Govern- 
ment I am addressing those who in the 
main by their past votes and speeches 
have shown themselves to be friendly to 
the object I have in view. The first pro- 
posal that I shall make has reference to 
the simple question of the paper duty; and 
I would beg to remind the House, that in 
submitting this general Motion for the 
repeal of the taxes on knowledge, I do 
not propose to ask Gentlemen to commit 
themselves to a large reduction of taxation 
at this moment. I do not ask them to 
agree to any single Moticn which embodies 
the three propositions, namely, the repeal 
of taxes on paper, advertisements, and 
stamps. ll I intend is this, to ask them 
their opinion on each proposition sepa- 
rately, so that any Gentleman who is not 
favourable to the repeal of the newspaper 
stamp, but is to the paper duty, will be 
at liberty to vote for the latter proposi- 
tion, and withhold his vote from the for- 
mer. My own opinion undoubtedly is, 
that all these three Resolutions should 
be carried ; but I shall submit them to the 
House separately, and take a separate 
division upon each. Let no Gentleman, 
therefore, understand that he is commit- 
ting himself to any immediate large reduc- 
tion of taxation in agreeing to one or other 
of the Resolutions that I shall propose. 
Indeed, in regard to the first Resolution, 
the duty on paper, I am only asking the 
House to agree with one Resolution which 
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the Commission on Excise Duties came to 
in the year 1834. The Commission of 
1834 came to the resolution that the duty 
on paper, in conjunction with two other 
duties that I need not allude to at present 
—that on moral, and general, and com- 
mercial grounds it was desirable that those 
duties should in the end be totally re- 
pealed. I say, therefore, what 1 am 
asking is not stronger than what the 
Commission recommended years ago. The 
proposal that I make is simply this—that 
such financial arrangements ought to be 
made as will enable Parliament to dis- 
pense with the duty on paper. That isa 
moderate proposal, and it only calls upon 
the House to pass an opinion that the 
duty on paper is not such a tax as ought 
to be considered a part of our permanent 
system of taxation. I am not now asking 
you to repeal the Act of Parliament which 
imposes a duty on paper, but I am asking 
you simply to say to the Government, that 
in their financial arrangements they would 
be consulting the permanent interest of the 
country if they could make such arrange- 
ments as would be sufficient for the public 
revenue, and which would at the same time 
repeal the duty.on paper. This I hold to 
be a most moderate and legitimate propo- 
sition to submit to the House, and I hope 
that on principle no Gentleman, who is not 
actually in favour of the paper duty, will 
be prepared to resist it. Now the Motion 
that I have submitted, is headed with a 
species of preamble which is not submitted 
to this House in the form of a Motion, but 
merely as an indication to the House of 
the grounds on which, as far as I indivi- 
dually am concerned, I am disposed to 
press this matter upon their attention. It 
speaks of the injurious policy of deriving 
revenue from taxes on knowledge. But 
before I go to the effect of the paper duty 
in preventing the diffusion of knowledge, 
if I were to omit altogether every allusion 
to the oppressive regulations consequent 
upon it, and under which the manufacturers 
of paper labour, if I were to omit altogether 
every allusion to the bad effect of the 
paper duty in obstructing the improvement 
of the manufacture of paper, in hindering 
the employment of labour, and in prevent- 
ing our becoming an exporting country in 
the article of paper; if I were to omit 
these points, I should be considered not to 
do justice to the matter I have taken in 
hand. With regard to these oppressive 
regulations, I am quite aware that to com- 
plain of these excise regulations is, after all, 
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but a complaint ~— the whole of your 
excise system. quite admit that; but 
what I maintain is, that no case can be 
made out so strong in regard to the manu- 
facture itself, and the employment of la- 
bour on any article subject to excise duty, 
as can be made out with reference to paper. 
There are Gentlemen far better acquainted 
with all the many details of the vexatious 
regulations which the Excise, for the pur- 
posé of protecting the revenue, is obliged 
to carry out; but of this I will remind the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that, although the regulations 
in reference to the manufacture of paper 
are most oppressive and vexatious, render- 
ing it seareely possible for a manufacturer 
to touch the very paper he has made; 
nevertheless, they are not sufficient to pro- 
tect the honest manufacturer from fraudu- 
lent paper manufacturers; and it is an un- 
deniable fact that large quantities of paper 
come into the market which have never paid 
the duty, and which comes into competi- 
tion with the article produced by the fair 
and honest manufacturer that has paid.the 
duty. This is one important matter in re- 
ference to these — because, al- 
though you may relax them, yet in that 
very relaxation you incur a new danger in 
enabling manufacturers the more easily to 
bring paper into the market which has 
never paid the duty. Bear in mind that 
these regulations are almost at the in- 
stance of the manufacturers themselves, 
as being necessary to protect them, as it 
were, from the competition of fraudulent 
dealers. But with regard to the employ- 
ment of labour, and especially as I address 
a Government that especially cares for the 
agricultural interest, let me remind the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that the manufacture of paper is one 
of our rural manufactures, and that the 
elear streams of Buckinghamshire are pre- 
eisely those best adapted for the manufac- 
ture of paper. But the excise duty on 
paper has shut up all the paper mills on 
the Buckinghamshire streams. The paper 
manufacturers are gradually becoming more 
and more reduced in number, thus show- 
ing the fact that the Excise system and 
these regulations have created a conges- 
tion of eapital, and are bringing the whole 
business into the hands of a few great 
capitalists. I will take the liberty of 
reading a letter which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer has received from Mr. Herbert 
Ingram, the proprietor of the lius- 
Mr. M. Gibson 
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trated London News on the subject. He 
says— 


“ T yesterday did myself the honour to forward 
for your acceptance a copy of the Ilustrated Lon- 
don News, of which I am the proprietor, that I 
might bring under your notice a of your por- 
trait engraved for that journal. I now take the 
liberty of addressing you upon a subject of na- 
tional inpottands, atbolihg not only the trade and 
the literature of the country in general, but the 
welfare of the agricultural in many 
districts, and especially in Buckinghamshire and 
Hertfordshire. subject I allude to is that of 
the excise duty upon r, with the whole effect 
of which I am pastas y acquainted, not only ad 
a newspaper proprietor, but as an extensive maiiu- 
facturer and consumer of paper, Your long and 
honourable connexion with literature, the 
high position which you now occupy in the coun- 
oils of Her Majesty, justify me in believing 
that you will do me the honour to listen to the 
facts which I proceed to lay before you, in expla- 
nation of the practical injuries infli by this 
impost ; injuries which were, I am certain, never 
contemplated as possible when the tax was first 
levied. I need scarcely explain to you that, when 
paper is made, it is wet ; that, as the excise duty 
is levied upon the weight, the paper manufacturer , 
naturally dries the paper that it may be as light as 
possible when he is favoured with the visits of the 
excise officer ; and that, after it has been 96 dried; 
and paid the duty, it must be wetted — before 
it can be used in the printing office. double 
process of drying and wetting, besides being at- 
tended by a very considerable expense for tabest, 
naturally damages the quality of the paper ; and, 
moreover, involves an additional cost in subject- 
ing it to pressure, that the article may reeover the 
glossy and smooth surface it has lost. Now, I 
have found by experiment and trial that paper can 
be manufactured in a fit state for the printer, with 
a beautifully smooth surface, which would not be 
impaired by printing and drying ; and that print- 
ing upon such paper could be carried to much 
higher perfection as an art, both for letter-press 
and engravings, than can be attained by paper 
dried and rewetted according to the present prae- 
tice. The dampness of such paper would be 
scarcely perceptible to the touch, but would re- 

uire for such paper as the Illustrated London 

ews is printed upon a weight of steam or water 
amounting to no less than 13lb. per ream. If I 
were to use such paper in my business I should 
have to pay ah excise tax upon water of no leéss 
than 1s, 7}d. per ream, in addition to a tax of the 
same rate per pound on the paper itself. Now, I 
consume twenty-six tons of paper per week, or 
1,040 tons and upwards per annum, a faet which I 
state that you may see ata glance what an enormous 
sum I should have to pay as a penalty for using the 
improved paper which I vould a manufacture by the 
aid of a little water. I am quite willing and pre- 
pared to inform all printers and papermakers of 
my experiment, and its results, which could be 
immediately adopted with much benefit to all con- 
cerned, provided we could obtain a removal of the 
excise duty. Among other innumerablé objec- 
tions to the impost, which, as a practical man, I 
could point out, I may be permitted to remind you 
that it involves considerable trouble and 
in collecting, both to the manufacturer atid to the 
Custom House, and prevents books from being 
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ptinted where the: t to be ted, namely, 
at the paper mill i er “— 
This I read in order to show the effect of 
t regulations in preventing the best 
aes 8 of manufacturing paper. Mr. Ingram 
then goes on to say that he could employ 
this invention in the manufacture of paper 
for educational books, but that he is pre- 
vented by this obnoxious paper duty from 
adopting that system. Mr. Ingram finishes 
his letter by saying— 

“ Were it not for the operation of thé excise 
duty I could print at my paper mill educational 
books, bibles, testaments, &c., and indeed every 
description of books, at the cost of the ink, added 
simply to that of the paper ; a fact which, with 
others equally important, I think I could satisfac- 
torily prove to you if you would grant me the ho- 
nour of an interview. You must, Sir, in your 
youth, have wandered along the beautiful streams 
of Buckinghamshire, and Sistoned to the busy 
sounds of the water wheel tearing to pieces an 
otherwise tiseless artidle to manufacture it into 
valuable paper ; and it must have given you plea- 
sure to reflect that this gave healthful, pleasant, 
and remunerative employment to t numbers 
of the rural population. Most of the Bucking- 
haimshire mills have, I grieve to remind you, been 
swept away under the operation of the excise 
duty, and transferred to barren but populous coal 
districts, leaving the population of Buckingham- 
shire unemployed, and, to a great extent, pauper- 
ised. I have no hesitation in saying, that if this 
excise duty upon paper were abolished, these 
mills would be again prosperous, and employ large 
numbers of people. Nor is this the only evil re- 
sult of the tax upon agricultural districts. One 
article, straw, which is produced by the farmer, 
is no sooner employed in paper making, for which 
it is well adapted, than it is taxed 300 per cent. 
T need not dwell at further length upon such a 
positive injury to agriculture as that is.” 

So that you see that with regard to the 
raw material of which paper is made; with 
rd to the labour of men, and women, 
and children, who are employed in the man- 
ufacture of paper—and I believe that when 
paper is made, three-fifths of its value con- 
sists of the labour that has been employed 
upon it; considering also that the agricul- 
tural districts are precisely the localities 
best adapted by the purity of their streams 
of water for the manufacture of paper; I 
contend that I have some claim to submit 
this question to the consideration of Gen- 
tlemen opposite, even as an agricultural 
question. And in regard to Ireland, I can 
have no doubt whatever that the re of 
the excise duty on paper would have a 
most beneficent effect on the employment 
of labour in that country. The excise duty 
on paper causes a larger capital to be re- 
uired to carry on a paper manufactory 


would otherwise n ; and 
therefore, in a ovustty which has: been 60 
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much pressed down by difficulties of various 
kinds as Ireland has been, and which has 
so little capital to carry on various branches 
of industry, it is highly important that so 
valuable a manufacture, particularly in re- 
speet to the employment of labour, should 
no longer be oppressed by these excise du- 
ties, especially when you consider that the 
revenue derived from that excise duty in 
Ireland is a very small portion, beeause the 
effect is not to give you # revenue, but to 
prohibit to a great extent the existence of 
the manufacture in that country. I have a 
short extract of a letter from a gentleman 
in Ireland on this very question :-— 

“ As a manufacturer I give constant employ- 
ment and full wages to 300 individuals, all of this 
locality—most of them instructed by myself— 
Gee gentleman writes from Dripsey-mills, near 


ork], and I am told by the clergymen of the 
perish, both Protestant and Roman Catholic (for 


enjoy the friendship of both), that I keep more 
than twice that number out of the workhouse. I 
devote my time and attention to my business, with 
the exception only of one day in the week, the best 
portion of which is given to my duties as Poor Law 
Guardian of this union.” 
This shows the importance of the repeal of 
the paper duty as an industrial question, 
and there ean be no reason whatever why 
this country should not manufacture paper 
for the whole world, We might become 
exporters of paper as we are exportérs of 
cotton goods, but by your foolish duty you 
actually induce Americans to come to this 
country, and buy up cotton waste, and the 
refuse of ropes, and a variety of other arti- 
eles, for the express purpose of manufac: 
turing them into paper, with which 
own colonies aré supplied. Why, this is 
a system that does not supply you with 
revenue. All it does is to prevent in this 
country the progressive increase of a valu- 
able manufacture, to prevent the employ- 
ment of labour, and to prevent the improve- 
ment both moral and physical of the great 
body of the working population. I have 
touched upon these points of importance, 
but I will now allude to that most impor- 
tant view of this question that peculiarly 
belongs to it, and does not apply to any 
other question that arises out of taxation, 
and that is the effect the paper duty has 
upon the literature of the country. Now, 
Sir, I beg to ask a favour of Gentlemen 
opposite, if any of them condescend to go 
into this quéstion, and also of Gentlemen 
on this side of the House, that they will 
not make use of an argument which has 
been as it were a stock argument used 
in opposition to the re of the paper 
duty. It is said that duty on paper 
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enters to so small an extent into the retail 
_ of a book, that a purchaser of that 

k would never feel the effect of the re- 
son of the paper duty; and the right hon. 
entleman lately the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and another right hon. Gentleman 
the late President of the Board of Control, 
who is no longer a Member of this House, 
but is now a Member of the other House, 
both made use of this argument, and al- 
luded to M‘Culloch’s Dictionary, saying 
it weighed four pounds and a half, and 
sold for 50s., and the paper duty being 
three halfpence a lb., that made the duty 
amount to something like sixpence on this 
Commercial Dictionary—a reduction which 
the purchaser would not appreciate. Well, 
now I can only say in answer to that state- 
ment, that it may be very just, but that it 
has no reference to the position I am taking 
on this question. My position is not in re- 
ference to the paper duty on works which 
sell at 50s., but on your cheap literature, 
which is sold at a low price, and which to 
succeed must have an extensive circula- 

tion: that was the species of literature I 
was touching upon. But even as to the 
former argument, if the reduction of the 
price of books is of no value to the pur- 
chaser of books, what is the meaning of 
our repeal of the paper duty on Bibles and 
Prayer Books, but that you wish to in- 
crease the circulation of the sacred volume, 
and an acknowledgment that your excise 
duty on paper has to some extent at least 
an effect in preventing the circulation of 
these books? The view of the question 
that I am raising is not at all met by this 
argument about M‘Culloch’s Dictionary; 
and I ask as a personal favour that upon 
this occasion at least it will not be repeat- 
ed, though I know it is the official argu- 
ment that has always been used. What 
appears to me to be the real injurious effect 
of the paper duty on your cheap literature 
is, not that it raises the price, but it can be 
demonstrated mathematically that it dete- 
riorates its quality; that the tax on paper 
stands in the way of improving the quality 
of that literature which is circulated among 
your people, and that you have a deep in- 
terest in taking every step in your power 
to render it as moral and as improving as 
possible. You have your penny publica- 
tions; but what stands in the way of ren- 
dering these publications as good as they 

pe be ? Why, your paper duty, and I 

will explain how that operates. Take the 

ease of a penny publication, and I will 
quote Mr. Cassell, who is extensiyely en- 
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calculated to improve the great body of 
your population. One of them is entitled, 
and justly, the Popular Educator. Why, 
this gentleman calculates that the 

he pays to Government in the of 
duty on the paper used in these publi 
tions is little short of 1002. per week. If 
the duty were repealed, the price would not 
be reduced. The price of a penny is low 
enough to insure a large circulation, but 
he could not put into his pocket the 1001. 
per week. Competition would foree him 
to lay it out in improving the publica- 
tions, and he would employ that 1001, 
sa week in employing better literary ta- 
ent than he is able to employ at pre- 
sent. Why, it is a monstrous thing 
that a man who issues penny publications 
in this country, as the Popular Educator 
and the Working Man’s Friend, should 
be called on to hand over to the public 
some 401. or 501. a week for each such 
publication, the fund out of which author- 
ship should be paid. The man who only 
looks to cheapness, who does not care 
what he publishes, and who gives transla- 
tions from French novels, and matter ap- 
pealing to the passions, for the purpose 
of creating a large circulation, copies what 
he wants from existing works, and the 
duty that he pays to Government does not 
stand in the way of his issuing forth these 
penny publications, because he does not 
want a fund out of which to pay for author- 
ship; but if you wish to meet that man in 
the market with better cheap publications, 
you must create a fund out of which au- 
thorship can be paid, and a higher order 
of literature osikal I do not know 
that I have stated the case clearly to the 
House. It is clear tomy own mind, but I will 
refer the House to some observations writ- 
ten by a gentleman who is well qualified to 
give an opinion on this subject, Mr. Charles 
Knight, who has published one or two 
excellent pamphlets on the subject, one 
called The Struggles of a Book, and the 
other The Case of the Authors against the 
Paper Duty. He is a man of weight on 
this question, and of experience; and I am 
sure the House will admit he is a legiti- 
mate authority. In a letter from him, 
dated 19th April, 1852, he says— 

“ It is difficult to add anything new to the ar- 
guments which have been urged in the House of 
Commons, and by other modes, for the abolition 
of the paper duty. A few points have struck me 
in addition to what I have written on the subject. 
Amid much which is injurious or frivolous in 
cheap publications, I think there is a manifest 
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towards the moral and intellectual im- 

vement of the general character of our popular 
terature. The conductors of periodical works 
almost exclusively addressed to the working 
classes, as they are termed, appear to me to have 


commenced ceasing to think that it is necessary | The 


to write down to their readers. As a natural 
consequence of this tendency, writers of informa- 
tion are more n , perhaps more — 
But this tendency is counteracted by the ne 
duty. I will explain myself as briefly as 
If 2501. be given for the authorship of a large 
octavo volume, it operates as a charge of 5s. per 
copy if 1,000 copies be printed, and the book must 
be high-priced; but if 10,000 be printed, the au- 
thorship only enters into price at the rate of 6d. per 
copy, and the book may be low-priced. But the 
paper duty upon such a volume amounts to 6d. 
per copy, whether 1,000, or 10,000 be printed ; 
and, if 10,000 be printed, amounts to as much as 
the authorship. Reduce the payment of author- 
ship, and the value of the book is injured ; 
away the paper duty, and you neither lower the 
quality nor limit the sale of the book. There is, 
then, a fund for the better remuneration of that 
labour which is to raise the quality and extend the 
sale, and thus advance the great end of all popular 
literature—the diffusion of knowledge and the 
elevation of the moral and religious character of 
a people. But it is said that the repeal of the 
paper tax would only operate as a bonus to pub- 
lishers, without lowering the price of books to the 
public. I believe that the ordinary effects of com- 
petition would determine this doubt very satis- 
factorily. It is possible that there might be no 
direct lowering of price in many cases of low- 
priced books; but I am quite sure that there 
would be an improvement of quality. The num- 
ber of printed pages sold for 1s. might be the 
same as now, but there would be better paper, 
better type, and, what is more important, improv- 
ed authorship. Publishers of very cheap books 
would look for something to publish having a 
copyright value instead of bad translations and 
hacknied reprints, Beyond this, large under- 
takings, of which we have very few now, would 
have a greater encouragement were the paper 
duty repealed, for the price of voluminous works 
could be directly lowered, and their sale et 
quently increased. I will give an example. 
have determined to bring out a new Cyclo — 
the Im founded upon the Penny a4 
dia, It will form 20 volumes. If I print 5 
copies, the taxed paper would cost 12,000/., of 
which the actual duty would amount to 2, 2501., 
and the direct and indirect additions to cost, con- 
sequent upon the duty, would, as I believe, double 
the tax. Looking at the operation of the cost of 
paper alone, I could reduce the price of the book 
5 per cent to the subscriber if the tax were re- 
moved; but, taking into consideration the fact 
that I could then print 1,000 copies at the price 
at which I could stereotype the 30 volumes (which 
process is chiefly employed to save the outlay of 
capital in taxed paper), I would: reduce the price 
10 per cent. The effects of such a tax upon prices 
are not to be measured by its direct amount. For 
example, it may be said that the drawback of duty 
upon exported books allows the foreigner to be 
charged as low a price as if the paper were un- 
a This is really not the case. i ar 
only represents the positive tax, and not 
increased price consequent upon the tax. As- 
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taxed paper costing me 1,200/. I obtain a draw. 
back of 225/., which reduces the price of the 500 
copies to 2,2751., at which rate they were invoiced, 
American tariff of 10 per cent adds 2271. 10s. 
to the importer’s outlay, making a total of 
2,5021. — But if I could buy my paper un- 
taxed, I consider that I should save, in various 
sways, 4501., so that I might reduce the price to 
41. 2s. per copy, to which the tariff would add 
2051. The importer would therefore save 2471. 10s. 
That advantage to the importer of 10 per cent 
would probably double my sale in the United 
States. One portion of the advantage would be the 
diminished amount of tax which he would pay to his 
own Government. The direct tax, and its colla- 
teral effects in one country, produce similar ef- 
fects in another country, price to the con- 
sumer, and thus narrowing the market of the 
producer. The chief argument which I have 


take | constantly urged for the repeal of the paper duty 


is, that the tax presses most unequally upon the 
lower-priced publications, as com with the 
higher-priced, and therefore in injuriously 
with the education of the people. Upon the whole- 
sale price of a modern novel, it is 1} per cent. 
Upon Mr. Dickens’s Household Words, it is 12 
cent ; it is 2$ per cent upon the Quarter! Re- 
view ; it is 17 per cent upon Chambers’s Papers 
for the People. Look at the inequality as 
the two latter examples of periodical works, ad- 
dressed to different classes of the community. 
1,000 copies of one number of the Review, sold 
for 6s., pay a duty of 42. 143.; 1,000 copies of one 
unbound volume of the Papers, sold for 8d., pay 
a duty of 37. 6s. If there were an ad valorem 
duty of 5 per cent upon the printed books, 1,000 
copies of the Review would pay 15/., and 1,000 
copies of the Papers would pay 11. 138. 4d. It 
is estimated that the annual sales of all books and 
periodical works, not newspapers, amount, at the 
retail price, to 2,000,000/. An ad valorem stamp 
of 5 per cent would raise as much as the paper 
duty on printed books, and would operate less 
injuriously. Capital would not be locked up in 
the tax, for the stamp would be demanded as the 
demand for copies went on; and the manufac- 
turer’s and stationer’s profit upon the tax would 
be got rid of. The public would then readily un- 
derstand that a tax upon paper is a tax upon 
knowledge, and would not be deceived into a be- 
lief that because it enters into the price of a 12s. 
volume to the extent only of 6d., its removal would 
not benefit the great and increasing body of book 
purchasers. Such a mode of levying a tax upon 
literature would be more obnoxious than the 
paper duty, though less harmful ; but there would 
justice in the principle instead of the cit 


inequality of the existing law.” 


I think that if you are sincere in your 
wishes to advance education, you should 
show your sincerity by making this one of 
the first taxes to be re - Ibis not a 
consumer’s or & e question, it is a 
moral question; and 1 beg of you most 


earnestly and respectfully to consider itm _ 


that light. 1¢ appears to me an inconsistent 

course to be teaching the people to read, if 

you do not at the same time bo everything 
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in your power to improve the quality of the 
books they are likely to peruse. The ex- 
isting demand for penny publications, and 
the appetite for knowledge of some kind 
or another, is so strongly evidenced by the 
extent of the transactions in this branch of 
business, that you must not suppose that 
there will not be extensive circulation of 
some kind or another, no matter what may 
be the state of the law. That is no longer 
a matter of doubt, but a matter of cer- 
tainty, and therefore every well-wisher of 
his country must desire that the quality of 
the literature which is so extensively cir- 
culated should be as good as it is possible 
to render it. I have dealt with the adver- 
tisement, the paper, and the newspaper 
stamp duties together, because these three 
taxes originated at the same time, were 
put on together, were reduced together, 
and I should wish them to be taken off 
together. I admit that the duty derived 
from paper, amounting to about 800,0001., 
although after all but a small sum when 
set against national education, is too large 
a sum when looked at financially to ask you 
at once to repeal. The Resolution of which 
I have given notice calls for the immediate 
repeal of the newspaper stamp and the ad- 
vertisement duty; but, as I said before, I 
only ask you to record your opinion that the 
paper duty ought not’to be retained as a 
permanent mode of taxation. I have great 
suspicions, and I will give my reasons for 
those suspicions, that these latter, and the 
paper duty itself, under the specious disguise 
* of raising money, as it was called, for the 
purposes of the war, were really only parts 
of a system established for the purpose of 
restraining literature and keeping down 
the press. I suspect as much, and I think 
I am in a condition to prove it, in the 
case of the advertisement and stamp duties, 
and I cannot help thinking that as they 
came into being at the same time, and by 
the same Act of Parliament, that similar 
motives actuated the Parliament of those 
days as regarded these imposts. With 
regard to the advertisement duty, what is 
it? Only 160,0007. a year. Is that a 
large sum to be frightened at? Let us 
remember what a large surplus revenue 
we have when we talk about repealing a 
duty which I believe strikes more than 
anything else in this country at the very 
revenue which was proposed to be aug- 
mented by its adoption. A tax on adver- 
tisements! A tax providing that no man 
may say what he wishes, or tell what he 
wants, in the way of business transactions, 
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without being fined eighteenpence every 
time he speaks through the only channel 
by means of which he can make himself 
generally heard. It is impossible to con- 
ceive, if I may be allowed to use so unpar- 
liamentary an expression, a more om 
tax than this advertisement duty. > 
if I wanted to find out a mode for lessenin 
the public revenue, I should certainly in- 
vent one restricting the communication 
between commercial men, and in lessening 
communications, lessen transactions, lessen 
trade, lessen consumption—in short, lessen 
the sources from which revenue arises. I 
venture to say that if you repeal this ad- 
vertisement duty of 160,000/. a year, you 
will never know it in next year’s revenue, 
Then, if this be true, can anything be 
more cruel than to say that the poor ser- 
vant girl who wants a place, if she makes 
her want known, must be fined eighteen- 
pence? Take again the cases of erg 4 
of mercantile transactions of every iol, 
can anything be more obvious than that 
to impede the knowledge of what is going 
on, is the surest possible way of restricting 
| mercantile transactions? There is nothing 
a man has to sell which some other man 
does not want to purchase, if they could 
only be brought together. Do not add, 
then, to the unavoidable difficulties of 
trade, which are themselves large enough; 
do not stand in the way of the people 
making their mutual wants known to each 
other. Look at the United States, with 
their 10,000,000 of advertisements in their 
newspapers every year. How many have 
you in England with a similar, and, if 
sible, a more commercial population ? Only 
2,000,000; and you are thus defrauded 
of 8,000,000 of advertisements by the duty. 
And who are many of these advertisers 
who are shut out by this duty? The very 
poorest of the population. The rich ad- 
vertiser who takes his column of the Times 
pays his eighteenpence, and the poor ser- 
vant maid, who wants a place is similarly 
taxed. Why, there is no justice in the dis- 
tribution of the tax, setting aside the un- 
fairness of the principle. Its inequality is 
so glaring, that, whether I advertise in a 
paper of large or small circulation, the 
duty is the same, ee publicity is 
what I am supposed to be paying for. 
But I cannot believe thats the money, 
160,000/. a year, is or was the object with 
the Legislature. Revenue never can 
the reason why rational beings should per- 
sist in maintaining a tax which is 80 op- 





posed to commercial progress and sound 
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principles of legislation. There is some- 
thing else; and that something is, to injure 
and baap down the newspaper press, and to 
cripple its independence. That is made evi- 
dent by the tenor of your law. You praec- 
tically say in your Act of Parliament that 
every time a man advertises in a news- 
paper he must pay eighteenpence, but if 
he advertises on a wall or in an omnibus, 
or employs one of those nuisances, the ad- 
vertising vans, to which an hon. and gal- 
lant Member some time since called the 
attention of the House, he may do so, and 
there is no duty imposed. But let him go 
to the newspaper, and he is mulcted in a 
pecuniary penalty at once. The adver- 
tisements form the legitimate fund for sup- 
porting a newspaper; and if you drive peo- 
ple away from its columns, you take the 
most direct means possible for injuring 
and lessening the independence of the 
newspaper press. Why, all these nuisance 
vans, placards, and advertising companies, 
are only so many proofs of the pressure of 
the advertisement duty on the means of 
publicity. I must here observe that a 
company has actually been formed for the 
purposes of this mode of advertising. But 
your advertisement duty does not affect 
them; it is only when you go to the unfortu- 
nate newspaper, the legitimate vehicle for 
this kind of knowledge, and which ought 
to have the benefit of these advertisements, 
that the penalty is enforced. I hold the 
prospectus of this company in my hand, 
and from this it appears that the company 
undertakes to advertise anything and 
everything, and will absorb the advertise- 
ments that would go to the newspapers, 
were it not for the tax. And, after all, 
what is an advertisement? I am certain 
this House does not know. The Board of 
Inland Revenue does not know; so strange 
is the tax that even official personages 
cannot understand or explain it. There is, 
for instance, the Daily News, a paper that 
undertook to give a list of sales about to 
take place, not in the form of an adver- 
tisement, nor charging anything for the 
insertion. They gave it merely with a view 
of making their paper attractive, and to 
supply the public with a useful piece of in- 
formation. But the Board of Inland Re- 
venue at once pounced down upon the pro- 
prietors and said, ‘* You shall not insert 
this list although you charge nothing for 
it, without you pay eighteenpence for each 
separate announcement.” Again, it ap- 
pears that its announcing ships to sail is 
an advertisement, while announcements of 
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arrivals are free of duty. I mention this 
to show you that trade is not dealt uni- 
formly with; and there are other ways in 
in which the general newspaper is intér- 
fered with. Class publications may make as 
many announcements without duty as th 
please. There is a sporting paper, in whic 
you have various kinds of announcements 
every week which it appears to me are just 
as liable to duty as those upon which the 
duty is charged. In ‘‘ Matches to Come,” 
there is a whole list of pedestrian matches; 
and another list of what is called ‘* the Ca- 
nine Fancy,” in which there is a long list 
of dog fights. Again, in the ‘ Fancy” 
announcements as regards the ‘* Ring,” 
there is a regular announcement of all the 
fights to take place. For instance, there 
is “‘ Wedgebury and Green, announced to 
fight at Birmingham,’’ and fourteen or fif- 
teen similar announcements. Now, what 
I have to say with regard to these an- 
nouncements is, that they are much less 
valuable to the public than lists of ships 
to sail, or sales to take place, and that the 
latter are as much entitled to indulgence 
as the extracts I have read. Again, there 
are “‘ Horse races’’ and ‘* Steeple chases,”’ 
very strong cases; and another announce- 
ment, headed ‘‘ Ratting Sports Extraor- 
dinary;”’ but I believe the policy is not 
to interfere with this description of ad- 
vertisement, which is only interesting to 
certain classes, and circulating only among 
particular persons, while you do every- 
thing to hamper the announcements in 
the general and political newspaper press 
of the country. You allow many of 
these announcements about prize fights 
and steeple chases, and meetings at public 
houses, and involving great pecuniary ad- 
vantages to the parties interested, to go 
free, while on matters of public benefit and 
importance you come down on the news- 
papers for the advertisement duty. Inform 
the public that on such a day a sermon 
would be preached for the relief of the sur- 
vivors of the Amazon calamity, or merely 
announce the places where subscriptions 
would be received, and although the news- 
papers put in those announcements gratis, 
the Board of Inland Revenue came down 
for its eighteenpence. It was the same in 
the case of the Irish famine, and in all 
subscriptions for religious or charitable 
purposes a great proportion goes to the 
Government; and it is only when we turn 
to the sporting world, to steeple chases and 
“‘ratting ”’ feats, that the Board of Inland 





Revenue exercises such extreme leniency. 
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I hope, then, I may confidently appeal to 
the House for the repeal of this advertise- 
ment duty, which cripples the newspapers 
and prevents the diffusion of a vast mass of 
useful information, stands between the em- 
ployer and the employed, and will, if per- 
sisted in, have a most pernicious effect on 
the competition in trade and commerce in 
which this country is engeged with the 
United States. I hope I shall have the 
support of the noble Lord the Member for 
London (Lord John Russell), who can have 
no objection on financial grounds, and who 
always expressed himself the friend of a 
free and independent press. Surely I may 
claim his support for my Motion, As a 
matter of course I shall have the support 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, who brought 
forward a vote of censure on a distinguished 
Member of the late Government for some 
transaction with a newspaper in Ireland. 
Why, the reason that these newspapers are 
exposed to be tampered with, and to take 
money for writing up this or that political 
view, is because you deprive them by taxa- 
tion of the legitimate means of carrying on 
an honest and independent career. And 
let me tell you, that throughout the whole 
newspaper press, although there may be 
some misgiving as to the newspaper stamp 
question, I never met one person who was 
not for the repeal of the advertisement 
duty; and it seems obvious that they should 
be so, because in proportion as you reduce 
the tax, you must increase the number of 
advertisements. In the case of the Times 
it would be impossible for it to have more 
advertisements than at present, for it would 
then become a huge book of advertise- 
ments. But there would be an overflow, 
and then every other newspaper would 


have a fair chance of getting a share. The | ? 


Times would retain all it has, and possibly 
be improved in a commercial point of view, 
while the poor labourer or servant who 
advertised would be materially benefited. 
You must recollect that the advertising 
van is only a more costly mode of adver- 
tising than the newspaper, and that it is 
not suited to the servant or labourer, and 
other humble persons, who require the 
cheapest possible mode of announcement 
of having their services or other commodi- 
ties to dispose of. Having said thus much 
with regard to the advertisement duty, 
which more properly belongs to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Dumfries (Mr. 
Ewart), who has devoted much attention, 
and made great and meritorious efforts on 
the subject, I will now pass on to the ques- 
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tion of the n stamp. I said I 
could show that this was not @ revenue 
question at all, and that it had never been 
provers by the Legislature, or continued 

y the Legislature, speaking through the 
preamble of their Act of Parliament, as a 
revenue question. For how do we find that 
the Newspaper Stamp Act originated ? On 
the 17th of January, 1711, there was a 
Message from the Crown, and to that Mes- 
sage there was a reply, which I have ex- 
tracted from the Journals of the House:— 


“ Mr. Secretary St. John informed the House 
he had a Message. Her Majesty finds it neces- 
sary to observe how great license is taken in 
lishing false and scandalous libels, such as are a 
reproach to any Government. This evil seems to 
be grown too strong for the laws now in force ; it 
is, therefore, recommended to you to finda remedy 
equal to the mischief.” 


The answer of the House was as follows :— 


“ We are very sensible how much the liberty of 
the press is abused, by turning it into such licen- 
tiousness as is a reproach to the nation, since not 
only false and scandalous libels are printed and 
published against your Majesty’s Government, but 
the most horrid blasphemies against God and re- 
ligion ; and we beg leave humbly to assure your 

jesty that we will do our utmost to find outa 
remedy equal to the mischief, and that may effectu- 
ally cure it.” 


In fulfilment of their pledge, I find the 
House proceeded to pass the following Re- 


solution :— 


‘Some Members were so exasperated at the 
Dutch memorial being published in-a n per, 
that on the 12th, the House being resolved into a 
grand Committee to consider of that part of the 
Queen’s Message to the House, the 17th of Jan- 
uary last, which relates to the great license taken 
in publishing false and scandalous libels, Sir Gil- 
bert Dolben being the chairman, they came to 
these two resolutions :—‘ 1. That the liberty taken 
in printing and publishing scandalous and im- 
ious libels creates divisions among Her Ma- 
Jesty’s subjects, tends to the disturbance of the 

blic peace, is highly prejudicial to Her Ma- 
Jesty’s Government, and is occasioned for want of 
due regulating the press. 2. That all printing 
presses be registered, with the names of igo 
ers, and places of abode ; and that the author, 
printer, and publisher of every book set his name 
and place of abode thereto.’ These resolutions 
were ordered to be reported the Tuesday follow- 
ing ; but the said report was then put off till that 
day se’unight, and afterwards further adj 
from time to time ; some Members having, in the 
grand Committee on Ways and Means, 

a more effectual way for suppressing li viz., 
by laying a great duty on all newspapers and 
pamphlets.” 

These resolutions were ordered for dis- 
cussion on the Tuesday following, but it 
was put off, and further adjourned from 
time to time, because some Member of the 
grand Committee of Ways and Means had 
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in the interim suggested a more effectual 
way of putting down libel, namely, that of 
putting a duty on newspapers and pam- 
phiets. To show that the object was not 
mistaken by the public writers of the day, 
I will read an extract from Dean Swift, in 
which he says— 

* the matters of importance during this 
sodas may justly waar ies wedow Ae of 
the House of Commons with relation to the press, 
since Her Majesty’s message to the House of 
January 17, concludes with a paragraph repre- 
senting the great licenses taken in publisbi 
false and scandalous libels, such as are a specie 
to any Government, and recommending them to 
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great numbers and at very small prices, and it is 
ient that the be restrained, 


same should 

may it therefore please your Majesty that it may 
be enacted, and be it enacted by the King’s most 
excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, that from and 
after ten days after the passing of this Act, all 

phlets and papers containing any public news, 
intelligence, or occurrences, or any remarks or 
observations thereon, or upon any matter in 
church or state, printed in any part of the United 
Kingdom for sale, and published periodically, or 
in parts or numbers, at intervals not exceeding 
twenty-six days between the publication of any 
two such pamphlets or papers, parts or numbers,” 


find a remedy equal to the mischief. The mean- | & 


ing of these words in the message seems to be 
poms to Power’ weekly and daily papers - 
pamphlets ting upon the persons an 
management of the Ministry. But the House of 
Commons in their address which answers this 
message, make an addition of the blasphemies 
against God and religion ; and it is certain that 
nothing would be more for the honour of the 
Legislature than some effectual law for putting a 
stop to this universal mischief; but as the person 
who advised the Queen on that part of her mes- 
sage had only these in his thoughts, the redress- 
ing of the political and factious libels, I think he 
ought to have taken care by his great credit in 
the House to have proposed some way by which 
that evil might be removed; the law for taxing 
single papers having produced a quite contrary 
effect, as was then foreseen by many persons, and 
has since been found true by experience. Those 
who would draw their pens by the side of their 
princes and country, are discouraged by this tax, 
which exceeds the intrinsic value both of the ma- 
terials and the work: and this, if I be not mis- 
taken, without example.” 
Now all that Dean Swift foresaw has since 
come to pass. I therefore say, that ex- 
perience up to the present time shows that 
taxes on newspapers and pamphlets is not 
the best mode of suppressing irreligious 
ublications or libels upon Government, 
ause such publications can be managed 
in @ way in which you cannot reach them. 
They are sure to come out in times of ex- 
citement unstamped, and those who would 
support the cause of order and religion are 
disqualified by the tax from establishing 
wholesome publications to defend the truth. 
But the same feeling actuated the Legis- 
lature up to a recent period. When they 
extended in the reign of George III. the 
stamp to various publications to which it 
did not before apply, they said nothing 
about revenue, nothing of the kind. The 
Preamble of that Act ran thus :— 
“Whereas pamphlets and printed papers con- 
taining observations upon public events and oc- 
urrences, tending to excite hatred and contempt 
Government and constitution of these 
as by law established, and also vilifying 
holy religion, have lately been published in 
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It is clear, therefore, that revenue was 
not the object. An idea, however, has 
sprung up, that though the stamp duty 
was not imposed for revenue purposes, the 
postal advantages which have ‘lee con- 
nected with it were such that the duty had 
better remain as it is, since it enabled 
newspapers and other printed papers to be 
transmittod through the post free from 
other charge. But with this question of the 
postal transmission of newspapers, the tax 
on news has really nothing to do. You 
may make what regulations you please for 
the transmission of printed papers by post, 
but the question is whether a man may be 
allowed to publish news without a stamp, 
It must be observed, that there are up- 
wards of fifty-four papers which are al- 
lowed this privilege of only stamping the 
stamp on the particular papers which are 
transmitted by post; but by your plan you 
make those pay who do not send by post, 
in order that those who do may have postal 
accommodation. Now, it appears that 
there are 80,000,000 of stamps issued 
annually, and that there are 66,000,000 of 
postal transmissions. But of these, as was 
proved before a Committee of that House, 
one-half are re-transmissions ; so that, in 
fact, the number of papers benefited by the 
accommodation is reduced to 33,000,000, 
and 80,000,000 of papers are taxed for the 
accommodation of 335,000,000 of papers. 
Besides, how easy would it be provide a 
stamped wrapper for printed papers, up to 
a certain weight, charging on it a penny, 
or a halfpenny, if you please? Iam not 
here to suggest postal regulations; but 
of this I am sure, from what Mr. Row- 
land Hill said, that the Post Office autho- 
rities are anxious to retain the carriage 
of printed matter, and that, rather than 
lose it, they would carry them for the 
lowest possible charge. It might be less 
than a penny, for they would have to com- 
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te with private carriage; and Mr. Row- 
land Hill said that if all the newspapers 
were taken from the Post Office, they would 
not be able to reduce to any appreciable 
extent the expenses of the establishment. 
It is therefore clear that all that would be 
got for carrying newspapers would be so 
much added to the revenue of the Post 
Office. Besides, if the stamp was taken 
off, the man who now waits two or three days 
for stale news by taking in a secondhand 
newspaper, could then have a fresh news- 
paper at the same cost each day, and get the 
news at the earliest moment. It is clear that 
the object would be obtained by a cheap 
system of postal transmission. I am not one 
of those who think that newspapers ought 
to be carried free, but I object to making 
a law that every man shall stamp his paper 
if it contain news because there happen to 
be some people who wish to have the pri- 
vilege of sending these papers by post. I 
say take off the stamp generally, and when 
you send by post let there be a stamped 
wrapper. I will not say more upon the 
postal question, which is beside the ques- 
tion before the House; and, besides, it will 
be perfectly easy to deal with it without 
injuring any person whatever. I now re- 
vert to two eo which were suggested in 
the time of Swift, that these stamps would 
secure you from libellous publications. 
They do not, even if you were able to en- 
force the law, which you are totally unable 
to do, and perhaps would be afraid to do. 
The wording of the Act does not touch 
essays or political speculations. Among 
these publications there is one entitled the 
English Republic, or God and the People, 
attacking monarchical institutions, and, in 
the sam of the Act, bringing the laws 
and institutions of the country into con- 
tempt. But this also deals with religious 
questions, attacks the truths of Christian- 
ity, and enters into political and theologi- 
cal questions—in fact, all those things 
which you wish to prevent. Then there 
is another paper. It is called Notes for 
the People, and is written by Mr. Ernest 
Jones. I will not say that it is of a ques- 
tionable character, because I give no opin- 
ion on these publications, but I will read a 
paragraph from it in order to show the doc- 
trines which are published for the working 
classes in the form of speculative theories 
while you are passing a law which has 
the effect of preventing their having any 
record of public news, or allowing papers 
of that kind to compete with publications 
such as these. It is a passage from this 
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work of Mr. Ernest Jones, addressed to 
the people of the Bristel Cotton Works, 
[The right hon. Gentleman read the pas- 
sage in question, which was in effect an in- 
pease to the eens to break down the 
monopoly possessed the ietors of 
the Cotton Works, ma to pod ist to 
possess works of their own, and urging 
them to endeavour to obtain for the work- 
ing classes 10,000,000/. out of the inter- 
est of the national debt, and 10,000,0002. 
pt of the 16,000,000/. spent on the naval 
and military expenditure of the country, 
This is ag ae of the publications, 2 
these are the theories which you are will- 
ing to allow. This is an unstamped publi- 
cation, but it is precisely of the nature of 
those which the present law was intended 
to put a stop to. In quoting these publi- 
cations, I am showing the extreme folly of 
reventing the people from having a choice 
Cine buying such a publication as this, 
and the news of a useful character which a 
cheap newspaper would record, which com- 
prises the course of current events, the pro- 
ceedings of our Courts of Justice, the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament, and the occurrences 
of daily life in which every man takes a lively 
interest; and there is no one who would not 
prefer it to any mere speculative theories, 
or any collection of essays. But indepen- 
dently of this it is a monstrous injustice to 
deprive the working classes from having 
news in their penny publications. If you 
make war against news contained in penny 
publications, we of the upper and middle 
classes alone have all the news; and why 
are the upper classes to monopolise it all? 
Is not the labourer interested in obtaining 
a knowledge of all that is going on relat- 
ing to trade, to the progress of emigration, 
and the advancement of industry? Look 
at the established newspaper press. What 
a pernicious effect these duties appear to 
have had on the established newspaper press! 
It can be shown that there are only two 
morning papers in London that have an in- 
creasing circulation; all the rest are de- 
clining, and become year by year ‘small by 
degrees and beautifully less.” It appears 
to me that, unless you allow them the op- 
portunity of reducing their prices, so that 
new fields of operation may be open to 
them, we shall soon have only two London 
morning papers left—the Times and Morn- 
ing Advertiser. The Times has risen 
from a comparatively small circulation to 
one of 12,000,000 annually, while the rest 
of the press is declining. The House is 
in possession of all the tables which were 
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laid before them last year, and which con- 
tain a return of the number of all the 
stamps issued, and it will be found with re- 


gard to the other papers that the Morning | and 
Chronicl 


é has a yearly circulation under 
1,000,000, the Morning Herald of per- 
haps something more than 1,000,000, and 
the Daily News perhaps of something like 
2,000,000. The Daily News, soon after 
it commenced, reduced its price to 24d., 
when its publication immediately rose to 
between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000. The 
price was again raised, however, owing to 
the pressure of the taxation, and its circu- 
lation at once fell back to its old point, 
nor was it now, as far as he could judge, 
improving. In fact, the only two papers 
whose circulation was maintained were the 
Morning Advertiser and the Times. The 
former had a peculiar class of support, and 
the latter was eating up all the rest of the 
London daily newspapers, so that in a few 
years they would probably be the only 
newspapers which the people would have 
to read. That was not a satisfactory state 
of things. I take these facts from a work 
written by Mr. Henry Hunt, called the 
History of the Newspaper Press, and who 
there comments on the fact that during 
the last fifty years—with the exception of 
the Daily Wine and the Morning Adver- 
tiser—all attempts to set up new morning 
papers have failed; thus showing that 
there is no room for any new London 
paper; and that the tendency of your tax- 
ing sempre three times over is to 
create a kind of monopoly in them, and 
to limit the diffusion of news to a few 
hands. I do not charge any existing 
paper with advocating the maintenance 
of the stamp duty, on account of their 
own vested interests. It was stated, on 
behalf of the Times, before the Com- 
mittee of last Session, that the removal of 
the stamp duty would be attended with 
commercial advantages to that paper, and 
that the stamp on the supplement has a 
tendency to limit its circulation; and 
the words of Mr. Mowbray Morris, the 
manager of the Times, who was examined 
before the Committee, as I recollect them 
were, “that if, as manager of the Times, 
he had only to consider the supplying the 
me with as many papers as they would 

uy, he could double the circulation in 
two years.” The effect of the stamp duty 
on the supplement of the Times was to 
render it necessary for the managers to 
prevent the circulation from going beyond 
@ certain amount; for when the advertise- 
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ment fund, for the advertisements in sup- 
plement, is exhausted, then, as far as 
the supplement is concerned, profit ends, 
loss commences, so that the cir- 
culation must be stopped. Thus the ef- 
fect of the stamp law is, first, to lessen 
the circulation of the leading paper to half 
what it might be; and also to affect all the 
other papers by causing a declining circu- 
lation; and, what is worse than all, to 
prevent the working classes from having 
any newspaper at all. You limit the sup- 
ply of newspapers to the pveee | and 
middle classes, and deny it altogether to 
the working classes. I ask you therefore 
to repeal this tax upon principle. Can 
you enforce your law after all, and can 
you say what is news on which 7 ro- 
fess to be able to impose a tax at 
is the law upon this subject, and can 
your law officers explain it? What is the 
ition in which you are now placed? 
ou engaged in a suit at law with Mr. 
Charles Dickens, or rather his publishers, 
who published an excellent and interesting 
compilation called the Household Narra- 
tive of Current Events, which is issued 
every month, and gives the news up to the 
end of the month. The Board of Inland Re- 
venue having put down other monthly 
ublications of @ similar character in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, tried to put 
Mr. Charles Dickens’s publication down 
also. He tried the question in a Court of 
Law, and the Judges decided three to one 
in his favour. So that after all the ex- 
pense which was incurred in getting up 
the case and bringing it to trial, it was 
decided that the Household Narrative of 
Current Events was not a newspaper, and 
that Mr. Dickens had a right to publish 
news in a publication without a stamp, 
provided that it was not issued oftener 
than once a month. The Judges decided 
not in accordance with the practice of the 
Board of Inland Revenue, as pursued in 
many cases, but on a new view of the 
question—namely, that of the infrequency 
of the publication, and that news which is 
published only once a month is to escape 
the duty. Mr. Dickens has obtained a 
verdict in his favour, but the Government 
say they are not satisfied with that verdict, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or 
rather the Attorney General, says that he 
roposes to disturb that decision, and that 
fe will have another lawsuit, in order to 
see whether this paper is liable to the 
stamp duty or not. 1 say this is a great 
grievance. You happen to have, in this 
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instance, fallen in with a man of property 
and a man of spirit, who is able and 
willing to fight the question in a Court 
of Law; but bow many persons are there 
who have neither the means nor the cou- 
to contest a suit at law with the 
Board of Inland Revenue? If you tax so 
vague and so indefinite a thing as news, 
to all time the law will be one mass of 
uncertainty, and many persons will be sub- 
ject to great injustice. You will be in the 
same position as you were under the Stamp 
Law in 1836, when, after some hundred 
persons who were connected with the publi- 
cation sale of the Poor Man’s Guardian 
were imprisoned, the Courts of Law de- 
cided that it was not a newspaper, and 
did not require a stamp; and therefore the 
whole of the proceedings against these 
persons was a gross injustice and a very 
great oppression. You will be in the same 
position if you carry out the law, as you are 
tying to do, in the case of the Household 
arrative of Current Events, and you will 
end the matter in the same way as when 
the Board of Inland Revenue prosecuted 
these papers and seized the printing pres- 
ses. I donot mean to say that there is any 
desire on the part of the Board of Inland 
Revenue to oppress the publishers of the 
Household Narrative of Current Events, 
for I believe there was a desire to admi- 
nister the law leniently; but it is inherent 
in the system of taxing so indefinable a 
thing as news, that they should appear to 
act severely, and should be defeated in 
the end; and you will find that you will be 
defeated in the end. Those consequences 
will be the natural result. If you think it 
right to attempt to maintain the respectabi- 
lity of the press, to maintain your institu- 
tions, and the interests of religion, by tax- 
ing newspapers, is it fit that you should 
leave the discretion of prosecuting them or 
not to the Board of Inland Revenue? Are 
excisemen the sort of persons to be en- 
trusted with the maintenance of religion 
and your institutions? If itis to devolve 
on them, as has been clearly proved before 
the Committee, to decide what publications 
are to be proceeded against, and in what 
cases the law may be dispensed with, you 
set them up in a certain degree as the 
censors of the press; and it is possible 
that in bad times they may be made sub- 
servient to the wishes of the Ministers 
of the day, or of any party that may 
wish particular papers to be oppressed. 
It appears to me to be a most dangerous 
doctrine to lay down, that the law is not to 
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in terrorem over these publications, and 
they are to be told that they may ge on 
within a certain limit, but if they break 
beyond that point which the Board of In- 
land Revenue may think to be dangerous 
to our institutions, then the penalties on 
unstamped publications will be enforced. 
It appears to me that such a result will 
follow from the law as it now stands on the 
Statute-book. Can any one believe that 
the Government of 1852 will venture on a 
crusade against the unstamped press, like 
that of 1836? I believe they would 
shrink from such an undertaking. But it 
is their duty to undertake it. If you are 
afraid to enforce the law, repeal it. If you 
cannot enforce it equally, do not maintain 
it; for if you do, you cause great injustice. 
There is nothing to prevent the Board of 
Inland Revenue from proceeding against 
these publications; but if they do, they will 
endanger the little that remains in their 
power, and the very existence of the stamp 
itself. I have stated that many of these 
unstamped publications contain news, but 
I will not confine myself to assertions, but 
I will bring forward proofs, and then leave 
the House to judge whether that is not the 
case. Take the Racing Times; does it 
not contain all relating to the various races 
and the latest betting; and is not that 
news? I am alluding to several sporting 
papers which are unstamped. There is 
the Racing Telegraph, which is as much 
a newspaper with regard to races as any- 
thing can be. Here is a recent number 
which takes a glance at the late meeting 
at the Northampton and Pytchley Hunt 
Races, and gives a list of the stewards 
and the whole account of theraces. Then, 
with regard to the Epsom Spring Meeting, 
it tells us that “‘ Lord Derby was success- 
ful in pocketing the Whittlebury stakes 
by means of his Longbow, and that Mr. 
Meiklam came in second,”’ This is regular 
news; but the Board of Inland Revenue 
has chosen to draw a distinction between 
this class of intelligence and general news. 
So long as a publication confined itself to 
one subject, it need not be stamped. It 
appeared the principle is that if they divide 
a newspaper into half-a-dozen, each con- 
fined to one subject, they might be un- 
taxed, but, if they collated them into one, 
the newspaper must pay. All this is I be- 
lieve a pure invention of the Board of In- 
land Revenue, for a horse race is undoubt- 
edly a public occurrence. If the “‘ Derby” 
is not, what is, when this House has for 
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some time past regularly adjourned upon 
that day? There are many sporting 
rs of the same kind. he i 

Tames as well as the Racing Te 

gives a similar account of the Northampton 
meeting. This is actual news, and the 
paper is a record of facts; and there are 
eee | other papers of the same kind, such 
as the Legal Observer, which chronicles 
all suits at law, and all the proceedings of 
our courts of justice; and the same may be 
said of the Builder, and others, which, if 
the law was enforced, would come under 
the operation of the Stamp Act. Then, 
with regard to comments on news, because 
your legislation was intended to affect not 
only the chronicling of current events, but 
the observations made on them—I ask if 
this is not an example which I take from 
a publication of Mr. Richard Oastler, en- 
titled the Home? He gives Mr. Ferrand’s 
letters to the Duke of Newcastle, and then 
he comments on several public proceedings, 
and on debates in this House, and addressed 
a letter to my hon. Friend and colleague 
(Mr. Bright), in which he says— 

“T should have left yeu to have taken your 
chance in your own ‘tumult,’ had you not, since 
you declared war, ventured, in the House of Com- 
mons, to utter the most extravagant, impertinent 
nonsense that ever escaped from the lips of mor- 
tal. At a time when all our military and naval 
authorities, supported by the voice of the public, 
demand that this nation shall be put in a better 
state of defence against foreign invasion, and 
when both the last and the present Government 
had determined that that most constitutional 
force, the militia, shall once more be organised, 
and that the men shall be trained a few weeks 
every year, to enable us to resist any invading 
force, you are ready to oppose that necessary and 
constitutional proposition. Not from any love of 
peace—that is impossible; for, but a few days 
before, you had proved that you were animated, 
from the soles of your feet to the crown of your 
head, with the martial spirit—the spirit of war, 
and were pre to take the field, to engage in 
civil war, in defence of what you call free trade, 
which, no man knows better than yourself, means 
the ascendancy of the cotton lords, low wages, 
and long hours of factory toil.” 


I say, such a document, coming imme- 
diately after a speech delivered in this 
House, observing on public occurrences, 
and the publication which contains it, is 
liable to a stamp; but you cannot enforce 
the law, and if you did, you would have to 
deal with a legion of the same kind, and 
you would be involved in all the troubles 
of 1836. This is a cogent reason why 
I should vote for the repeal of this law. 
Again, take the Legal Observer. I found 
in it an article relating to the question of 
the attorney’s certificate, which states 
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*‘ that many burdens of like character had 
been removed, whilo the attorney’s annual 
certificate was excepted,’’ and concludes— 

“We observe that several petitions for the 
repeal of this tax have been presented from in- 
dividual members of the profession, and a few 
from particular towns; and we presume there 
can be no objection to these occasional notes of 
preparation for the renewed contest ; but we un- 
derstand the preferable course will be to procure 
the attendance of Members on the day fixed for 
the debate, in order that they may present the 

titions to the House just before the Motion of 

Lord Robert Grosvenor.” 
This is merely observation upon news, and 
I might quote hundreds of the same kind 
from other papers, but there is one so 
marked, that I must state it. It is taken 
from the Lamp, an unstamped paper of 
6th March, 1852, and it is contained in 
its first leading article, in which it is 
said— 

“ Be it known unto all whom it may concern, 
that the Russell and Durham Ministry has paid 
the debt of nature. Long before these lines meet 
the eyes of our readers, all the world will have 
learned the fact, and all the world—save the 
paltry, place-loving family clique—will rejoice at 
it. What a singular turnout! And by what 
singular instrumentality! ‘ Old Pam’ has had his 
revenge, and no doubt he chuckles o’er the down- 
fall of him who so lately and so unceremoniously 
— him to vacate his chair in the Foreign 


Now, I call this commenting on public 
events. Why does not the Attorney Gen- 
eral enforce the law; or if he is afraid to 
do that, why not repeal it? This publi- 
cation also contains many comments on 
the late Government, as well as on the 
present, and has also a leading article 
upon the coming elections, and states what 
the duty of the electors is in the following 
words :— 

“But, after all, what is our present duty? 
Why, to take every means in our power to thwart 
the Tories; to put them out of office as soon as 
possible. Give them not an hour’s security. 
What, then! let the Whigs reassume power ? 
Not so. The Whigs, as they are, can never again 
take office. There must be no family compact. 
There shall be none ; or, if there be, the ‘ Brigade’ 
will drum them out of their quarters.” 

If this is to be the mode in which you 
enforce the stamp duty on such papers, 
then I say that I ths established a clear 
case why the House should consent to the 
Resolution I propose. The postal question 
I have disposed of. The newspaper pro- 
prietary we are not entitled to consider as 
a body who have a vested interest in the 
maintenance of these taxes, or who are 
entitled to urge that they should be main- 
tained to prevent a new rivalry with their 
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interest. Nor do I believe there would be 
many of them who would take that course, 
but if there were, we, as a Parliament, 
are bound to deal with them on the broad 
ground of justice to the ery: Hav- 
ing so long detained the House, I will not 
trouble them with any lengthened perora- 
tion, but simply move the first Resolution. 

Mr. EWART said, he most earnestly 
seconded the Motion of his right hon. 
Friend. He did so, because he believed 
that this was a question intimately con- 
nected with the practical education of the 
people of this country. The people of 
this country were justly deemed a practical 
people; and in his opinion the House could 
not more effectually promote their practi- 
cal education than by adopting the present 
Motion. He objected to all the taxes in- 
eluded in the Motion: first, because he 
deemed the stamp duty to be a tax upon 
the raw material of thought; and, secondly, 
that the advertisement duty was a tax upon 
the intercourse of mankind. There was 
another reason why he objected to these 
taxes. He maintained that the great ad- 
vantage of modern times was, that the 
people formed their judgment of public 
affairs by the deliberations of the press, 
and not by the agitation of popular assem- 
blies. In the Greek and Roman times it 
was easy to mislead the people, because 
they were addressed through the ear; 
whereas the people of the present day were 
addressed by the press through their un- 
derstanding. Now, he held that it was in 
accordance with the principles of peace, 
good order, and the security of property 
and society, that the people should have 
every means of solemnly and deliberately 
forming their judgments. On what ground 
were they asked to continue these taxes? 
Some Gentlemen seemed to think that 
they were part of the ancient institutions 
of the country, whereas the fact was that 
they were modern innovations. He main- 
tained that those taxes were in every re- 
spect indefensible. The paper duty dated 
from the wars of Marlborough; the stamp 
duty was one of recent origin; and the 
advertisement duty was first imposed by 
Mr. Pitt. The paper duty, for instance, 
had been proved to be most adverse to the 
literature of the country. He would not 
accumulate cases in proof of this, but 
would simply refer to the fact stated by 
the Messrs. Chambers before a Committee 
of that House, that éne of their popular 
publications had been discontinued, in con- 
sequence of this duty; and to another fact 
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which had been stated by Mr. Kni 
that with the paper duty it was im 
that a work like the Penny Cyc 

could be again published. Mr. Greely, a 
witness from America, who was also ex- 
amined before the Committee last year, 
stated that as there was no paper duty in 
America, the consequence was that the 
whole talent of the country was conse- 
erated to the periodical press, which, in his 
(Mr. Ewart’s) opinion, was a great advan- 
tage. Then with regard to the advertise- 
ment duty, he held that it was a tax upon 
the highway of human intercourse. He 
considered it, in fact, the most obnoxious 
tax ever invented. One effect of it was, 
that no new daily paper could be estab- 
lished so long as it existed. The Times 
swallowed up nearly all the advertisements 
in the country. In a single number of 
the Times there were many thousand 
advertisements, which, if sent to any of 
the other papers, would require to be in- 
serted several times over before they re- 
ceived the same publicity; and, as it was 
necessary to pay the advertisement duty 
every time they appeared, there was of 
course a saving in sending them to the 
paper of the largest circulation. That was 
the reason that, so long as the advertise- 
ment duty existed, there could be no new 
daily newspapers. In America, where 
there was no advertisement duty, all reli- 
gious and other societies were enabled to 
insert their advertisements in the papers in 
consequence of the small charge. Such 
was the effect of the system yursued in 
America, that in New York alone, a city 
with only one-fourth the population of Lon- 
don, there were 130, copies of news- 
papers circulated daily, while in London 
there were only 60,000 circulated, and of 
these 39,000 were of the Times alone. 
And, lastly, with regard to the stamp duty, 
he held that the stamp duty was most 
adverse to the circulation of sound know- 
ledge. It was proved before the Com- 
mittee on this subject, that in America no 
workman sat down to his breakfast without 


his paper. Now, he would like to see the 
same thing in this country. It was a 
most desirable consummation. It was said 


that newspapers would not be respectable 
if the stamp duty was taken off. In 1836, 
the stamp duty was lowered from 4d. to 
l1d., and notwithstanding that reduction 
it had been admitted by the manager of 
the Times, and the editor of the Daily 
News, and by every other witness, that the 
papers had become more respectable than 
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they were before; and, indeed, every one 
the testimony of his own eyes to the 
fact that the newspapers were now infi- 
nitely more talented and more respectable 
than before the stamp duty was reduced. 
If, therefore, the reduction of the stamp 
duty did not lower the ry se Fe - 
news , why should they fear that the 
prc of the i would ek them more 
disreputable? Then, again, it was said 
that if the stamp duty were repealed, the 
newspapers would become more local in 
their character. Well, in his opinion, it 
was an advantage that the peop should 
have abundance of local news. The press 
of America was decidedly a local press, 
and yet it had been stated by one of the 
witnesses last year that the newspapers of 
America were worth all the schools put 
together. The fact was, that they would 
never educate the people till they appealed 
to their interests through the newspaper 
press of the country. He knew it was 
said by some hon. Gentlemen, too, that if 
the stamp duty were repealed, it would tend 
to encourage the spread of republican doc- 
trines in this country. It was his opinion, 
on the contrary, that if under a monarchy 
the people received all the blessings and 
advantages enjoyed under a republican Go- 
vernment, the result would be to make 
them more and more attached to a consti- 
tutional monarchy. He believed, as he 
had said, that all the three taxes now 
under discussion were bad; but there was 
one, in particular, which no wise Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should hesitate to 
remove, because its removal would benefit 
at once the commercial, the manufactur- 
ing, and agricultural classes. It was a 
small tax, but it pressed upon everybody in 
the country—he meant the advertisement 
duty—for while it only yielded about 
150, 0001. per annum to the revenue, it 
ressed upon every interest in the country. 
e ei that if the right hon. Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer meddled with it at 
all, he would take it off altogether. He 
had been long enough in Parliament to re- 
member the removal by Lord Althorp of 
the duty on almanacks. In that instance, 
as in the instance of the advertisement 
duty, the revenue derived from the tax 
was very small; but the result of the aboli- 
tion of all restrictions had been most salu- 
tary upon the public, the poorer classes 
now obtaining much better almanacks for 
threepence and sixpence, the prices under 
the old system being not less than a shil- 
ling or half-a-crown. For all these reasons 
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he cordially sup the Motion of hit 
right hon. Friend; believing that if, 

our limited monarchy, we removed 

such as those to which he had referred, we 
should not give rise to discontent, but 
should increase the contentment as well as 
the security of the people. In the words 
of Milton, ‘‘ That is not the liberty which 
we should hope—that no grievance should 
ever arise in the commonwealth: that let 
no man in this world expect; but when 
complaints are freely heard, deeply con- 
sidered, and speedily reformed, then is the 
utmost point of eivil liberty attained which 
a wise man can look for.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

‘* That such financial arrangements ought to be 
made as will enable Parliament to dispense with 
the Duty on Paper.” 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, in the few observations that 
I have to make upon this Motion, I can 
assure the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. M. 
Gibson) that neither I nor my Colleagues 
are at all influenced by those Sinister fool. 
ings which he has ascribed to the origi- 
nators of these duties. I can say frankly 
for myself and my Colleagues that we have 
no fear or apprehension of the influence 
of the press; and in a country like this— 
in a country long established in the en- 
joyment of political liberty—in a country 
eminently religious—I cannot admit for a 
moment that experience drawn from the in- 
stances of other lands, where the existence 
of an unrestricted press has resulted in cir. 
cumstances which we all deplore—I can- 
not, I say, for one moment admit that these 
instances should be brought forward as 
any warning to a country like our own. 
But, Sir, I fear I must consider this case 
in a view much less interesting, much less 
philosophical, much less adapted to charm 
the House, than that which has been pur- 
sued by the right hon, Gentleman the 
Member for Manchester. It is only in a, 
financial point of view that I can afford to 
view it at present. Sir, we have before 
us three propositions, each of which, if 
carried, affects the finances of this country, 
and which, if carried all together, would, 
very materially affect our finances. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in an able and tem- 

rate address, first calls upon this House,, 
if not immediately te express an opinion 
that the duty on paper should be abolished 
or repealed, yet to express such an opin- 
ion as must influence the course of the 
Minister responsible for the finances of the 
joonmtry. I do not wish to contest. the; 
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accuracy of the view which the right hon. 
Gentleman has taken with respect to the 
effect of the excise duty on paper upon 
the manufacture of that article. I have 
never been particularly ready to vindicate 
the beneficial influence of excise duties ; 
but when the right hon. Gentleman calls 
our attention to the injurious effects of 
the excise duty on the manufacture of 
this particular article, I am bound to say 
that I am not aware that the injurious 
effect of the excise duties is limited to 
that particular article, or even that if we 
compare the effect of these regulations 
upon paper, with their effect upon other 
articles, it would not be possible for me to 
adduce instances in which their influence 
is equally injurious. I do not now wish 
to enter into any discussion upon this ques- 
tion; but if I had risen, and had dilated 
upon the injurious effect of the excise upon 
any other article of manufacture—soap, 
for example—I dare say I should have 
made out a case that would have carried 
away the House with equal success, al- 
though the plea might not have been as 
ably urged as that which has been put forth 
by the right hon. Gentleman with regard 
to the manufacture of paper. But then we 
must consider whether in this country 
these taxes are not necessary evils, and 
we must consider the ability which we 
have to relieve the industry of the country, 
which is the wisest direction in which we 
can move, so as to redress any wrong, or 
to effect any good. I am not wishing to 
give any opinion in favour of the relief 
of soap from the excise. I merely men- 
tion it as an instance of the effect of 
excise duties; and [I think the right 
hon. Gentleman will admit that the effects 
of an excise duty are not less injurious 
wu this manufacture, than upon that to 
which he has now directed the attention of 
the House. Well, Sir, I am therefore 
obliged to consider the question as regards 
the duty on paper purely in a financial 

int of view. { shall be extremely glad, 
in this instance, or in any other instance, 
to relieve industry, or to promote the 
education of the people; but it is my 
first duty to consider whether with regard 
to the maintenance of the revenue of this 
country I can consent to any propositions 
of this kind. I cannot say that I should 
feel justified in assenting to the proposi- 
tion of the right hon: Gentleman. It is 
searcely fair to me to press me at this 
moment upon this point. I hope that to- 
morrow week I shall place before the 
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House what I believe to be the real state 
of the finances of the country; and when 
the right hon. Gentleman and his friends 
are in full possession of the facts which I 
shall place before them—when they have 
listened to the views of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers—it will then be perfectly 

to them, if they think themselves justified 
in disputing the policy which we recom- 
mend, to advance their own views as 
counter propositions, and fairly to chal- 
lenge the attention of the House to them. 
At present I can only say that I do not feel 
justified in assenting to a vote which would 
be equivalent to 4 declaration on the part 
of this House that the tax on paper should 
be totally repealed. With regard to the 
other two points which the right hon. 
Gentleman placed before the House, 
namely, the duties on advertisements and 
the stamps on newspapers, I have no 
hesitation in saying that I ‘think they 
are subjects that deserve the consid- 
eration of a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. But, again, I must consider them 
primarily with reference to the effect of 
the policy which is reeommended upon the 
revenue of the country. That is the only 
consideration which can influence me at 
the present moment, and it is only with 
reference to the effect of the Resolu- 
tions, if carried, upon the revenue, that I 
shall venture to make any observations. 
The united amount of the twe items to 
which I have last referred, is not con- 
temptible ; taking the three together the 
aggregate is important. I think that the 
question of the effect of the duty upon 
advertisements, is one which should be 
gravely considered. But I am not con- 
vinced by the ingenious observations of 
the right hon. Gentleman, that, practically 
speaking, were we to deal with the stamps 
on newspapers, we should bring about a sat- 
isfactory state of things. But, again, this 
subject, I freely admit, should enter into 
the consideration of any person responsible, 
not only for the finances but also for the 
good government of the country. I distin- 
guish both these Motions—the second and 
third—very much from the first Motion on 
which we are now called to give a decision 
—the duty on paper. The duty on paper 
is so large in amount that every one must 
hesitate before voting for the surrender of 
that source of revenue; and I must warn 
hon. Gentlemen not to be carried away by 
the lively description given by the right 
hon. Gentleman as to the injurious effect 
of the excise law upon upon that particular 
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article; and they are not to consider that it 
is the only one of our imports which pro- 
duces such injurious results. If we are to 
relieve the industry of the country from 
the burden of those excise duties, it be- 
comes a subject requiring the most impar- 
tial and deepest investigation before we 
decide which "7, is the one most requiring 
to be repealed. The possibility of obtaining 
relief in this as well as in other instances, 
depends entirely upon the state of the pub- 
lic finances; and when in the course of a 
week I shall feel it my duty to place before 
the House the exact state of the finances, 
I am sure hon. Members will agree—how- 
ever interesting discussion or debate may be 
—that there would be great inconvenience 
in coming now to a premature decision on 
any subject of this kind. I would remind 
the House of the conduct of the House of 
late years with regard to the public finances. 
Every one knows that for a considerable 
period there has been a determination upon 
the part of the House of Commons not to 
add to the revenue of the country by the 
imposition of new customs duties. If there 
has been any opinion more freely expressed 
or more energetically maintained than an- 
other, it certainly has been that expressed 
by the majority of this House, who oppose 
any increase of revenue in that direction. 
Having made war upon the Customs duties, 
which materially sustained our finances, 
now there is a very great objection to 
the Excise. We have now a great war 
made against the Excise duties; you 
have attacked successfully one great source 
of our indirect taxation, and you are now 
attacking another source of our indirect 
taxation. But what is our position in 
regard to direct taxation ? e have a 
Committee sitting upstairs which is ac- 
tually assailing the principal source of 
our direct taxation. Whatever may be 
the opinions of the Gentlemen who form 
that Committee, it is notorious, both from 
the expressed opinions of the hon. Gentle- 
man who moved and carried the appoint- 
ment of that Committee, and of the most 
important Members upon it, that whatever 
may be their opinions respecting direct 
taxation, they disapprove of the principles 
on which direct taxation at present is le- 
vied in this country. They may tell you 
that they are favourable to direct taxation, 
but it must be direct taxation without ex- 
emptions, and free from every objection 
which they allege against it. This is our 
present state—we have reduced one great 
source of indirect taxation by the repeal of 
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many of the customs duties—we are now 
attacking another source of indirect taxa- 
tion by Motions like the present, affecting 
our excise duties, while the principles upon 
which direct taxation can be satisfactorily 
established are still subjects of controversy, 
and are even at this moment under the dis- 
cussion and investigation of a Parliamen- 
tary Committee up stairs. Now, I ask the 
House candidly and fairly to consider whe- 
ther that is a satisfactory state of the 
finances of the country ? 1 it not wise to 
pause before you diminish the revenue 
which you derive from your indirect taxa- 
tion, until the House and the country have 
arrived at a knowledge of the proper prin- 
ciples upon which our direct taxation is to 
be established? Can anything be more in- 
jurious, can anything be more unwise, can 
anything be more rash, than to diminish 
the sources of your indirect taxation, when 
at the same time you are challenging the 
principle upon which many sources of your 
direct taxation is now established ? ? put 
that view with great confidence for the con- 
sideration of the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman taunts me for having but two 
years ago supported a Motion like the pre- 
sent. If the House will do me the honour 
to refer to the few observations which I 
made on that occasion, I am sure it will also 
do me the justice to say that those observa- 
tions vindicated the vote I then gave. I 
do not like to refer to personal considera- 
tions, or to introduce them into this debate; 
but as my vote on that occasion has been 
referred to, I beg the House will do me the 
favour to refer to the cireumstances under 
which I gave that vote. The House was 
informed from the Throne that a great pro- 
ductive interest in the country was suffer- 
ing—an interest which I and those I gene- 
rally acted with in this House were sup- 
posed to represent. We thought there 
should be such a remission of taxation as 
would relieve the suffering of that particu- 
lar interest; but the Minister of that day, 
in the possession of a surplus, said he wou 

neither apply any portion of that surplus to 
the relief of that interest, or, on the other 
hand, to the diminution of the publie debt, 
which, by a consequent diminution of gen- 
eral taxation, would be a source Bit gee 
relief; but, on the contrary, w apply 
the surplus to purposes I did not approve 
of, and in a manner which I thought was 
unjust and impolitic; and all I meant in the 
vote which I gave on the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and in the discus- 
sion that took place was this: That if 
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there was to be a remission of taxation 
which would neither relieve the particular 
interest announced from the Throne to be 
suffering, nor relieve the general interest 
by diminishing the general taxation of the 
country by reducing the debt, then I pre- 
ferred the Motion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to the policy of the Government. 
I preferred to promote the general in- 
terests of the country by the remission of 
the duty on paper, or by the repeal of 
the duty on f asrigeoltrc | or by the abo- 
lition of the newspaper stamps, than by the 
means which were then recommended by 
Her Majesty’s Government. I do not see 
that a position more fair could be taken 
by any Member of this House; and from 
the recollection of which, I can assure the 
House I experience no regret. I cannot 
enter into the interesting details with which 
the right hon. Gentleman has again fa- 
voured us as he did two years ago. I am 
not here to dispute his facts, or to chal- 
lenge’his conclusions; but I cannot permit 
myself, in the present state of affairs, to 
view the matter in connexion with the so- 
¢ial condition of the country which the 
right hon. Gentleman has dwelt upon, or 
the political consequences which he so much 
fears. I must take a much more uninte- 
resting view of the subject, and a more 
limited and narrow-minded one—one con- 
fined merely to the effect of the Motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman upon the present 
state of our revenue. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has brought forward a Motion which, 
if agreed to, would reduce the revenue by a 
sum now approaching to nearly 1,500,0000. ; 
because all the items to which he has refer- 
red are on the increase. I do not of course 
pretend to give the accurate figures; but I 
wish to observe that the Minister of Fi- 
nance may look to an increase of the reve- 
nue received under the three heads to which 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Motion has re- 
ference. The right hon. Gentleman has 
asked the House to assent to a Motion 
of very great importance. In a week, as 
I have previously stated, it will be my duty 
to place before the House the exact state 
of the finances of the country; and I think 
I am not asking too much when I eall upon 
the House to permit me to place before 
them the first financial statement which 

I shall Lave the honour to submit for their 
consideration, and which I shall submit to 

them in a few days, without the burden and 

ineumbrance of the House assenting to a 

Vote such as that which the right hon. 

Gentleman has now brought forward. Sir, 
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T do not think that it is an unreasonablé 
proposition. I cannot think that the House 
will sanction, under the circumstances, the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman; and it 
is with this feeling—limiting my considera- 
tion of this Motion, in the present instance, 
merely and strictly to its financial effect 
upon the revenue of the country—offering 
on this occasion no opinion on those wider 
questions to which, under the circumstances 
in which the right hon. Gentleman spoke, 
no doubt he was justified in calling the at- 
tention of the House—but desiring to place 
before the House of Commons, on next 
Friday, without any of the embarrassment 
which I must experience from a Vote like 
the present, a clear and undisguised state- 
ment of our financial position, I feel it my 
duty, Sir, to oppose the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, he would not de- 
tain the House at any length. He had 
always taken a deep interest in this ques- 
tion, and was anxious as to the conclusion 
to which the House would come. He had 
heard all the previous discussions on the 
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subject, except one; and he would do his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. M. Gibson) the jus- 
tice to say, that a clearer or more unan- 
swerable statement than that which he had 
made that evening, he (Mr. Watley) had 
never had the good fortune to listen to. 
He must also say, that the manner in which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had treated the Motion, 
had also afforded him infinite satisfaction. 
The right hon. Gentleman had made the 
right hon. Member for Manchester a kind 
and reasonable proposal. He had asked 
that this subject should not be considered 
until after he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) had made his financial state- 
ment. Under such circumstances, he (Mr. 
Wakley) did not think that this debate 
could be prolonged with advantage to any 
one. He trusted, therefore, that his right 
hon. Friend would at once agree to the 
proposal of the right hon. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and that the House would 
assent to the adjournment of the debate 
until that day fortnight. 
Mr. COBDEN: Sir, I beg to second 
that Motion. That I consider will be the 
best course to take. But I do not see 
that there is any reason why we still should 
not enforce the points of this — upon 
have been 
sitting upstairs upon a Select Gommittee 
of this House to inquire into the state of 
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iven, I have felt very strongly that there 
is an almost insuperable difficulty in our 
way, as respects the education of the people, 
under these taxes on knowledge. These 
taxes are destructive to the real education 
of the people—their education by them- 
selves. I was prepared with one fact illus- 
trating this subject, furnished by a gentle- 
man who has taken great pains to produce 
works calculated for the improvement of 
the working classes—I mean Mr. John 
Cassell. This gentleman publishes an il- 
lustrated weekly work at 2d., containing 
some admirable wood cuts. He produces 
the Popular Educator, a work to enable 
people to educate themselves. He also 
produces the Working Man’s Friend at 
1d.; the Library for the Working Classes; 
and the paper duty alone paid by him, for 
the ie ag on which these publications are 
printed, amounts to about 4,000/. a year. 
Now for this House to pretend to an 
anxiety to educate the people, and to al- 
lege that it had appointed a Select Com- 
mittee to consider how they could best ad- 
minister the public funds for the education 
of the people, while it retains such taxes 
as those on the circulation of the means of 
obtaining knowledge, is just to place us 
all before the civilised world in the position 
of arrant hypocrites. On the question of 
the newspaper stamp, I cannot agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that the consideration is 
the fiscal consideration, whether we are to 
give up arevenue. I cannot satisfy my- 
self that the transfer of the stamp to post- 
age would affect the revenue very greatly. 
I can’t see, if you compelled every news- 
paper to pay 1d. each for postage before it 
could be carried through the Post Office, 
that you would get very much less than 
350,0001.; and, at all events, it is certain 
that you would in that way get a very 
considerable revenue, as a set-off against 
the loss on the stamps. The penny stamp 
is a stamp impeding the communication of 
modern history; for the facts, the news, of 
the newspapers, are the facts which in- 
terest and affect and govern us all, and 
that stamp is the greatest obstacle to in- 
telligence in this country. That stamp 
shuts out the newspaper altogether from 
large masses of the people. Take the 
rural population. Hon. Gentlemen will ad- 
mit that it would be of the greatest ad- 
vantage if you could get the — in the 
country places to interest themselves in 
the questions of labour, of wages, and of 
employment, and to be eager for informa- 
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tion on the question of emigration, on the 
prices of land in foreign countries, and in 
the colonies. Every one will admit that 
if you could get the newspapers supplying 
such practically useful information into the 
villages and small hamlets, and into the 
families of labourers, a very good effect 
would be produced by awakening curiosity 
and in stimulating the agricultural popu- 
lation to think of exertions, and in in- 
ducing them to look to the world beyond 
their own district, and so to emigrate in 
many cases to places where they could find 
the best rewards for their labour. In fact, 
if you could bring about this, you would 
contribute more directly than in any other 
manner you could devise to the diminution 
of the rates that now press upon your rural 
population. As itis, your agricultural mind, 
as regards all these matters I refer to, is 
as much a blank as it was in the days of 
our Saxon forefathers. Do you want proofs 
of this? Look to the cireumstances in eon- 
nexion with that deplorable catastrophe— 
the loss of the Amazon steamer. I am 
informed that the Committee which was 
formed for the relief of the relatives of the 
sailors and others drowned or burned in 
the Amazon, found the most perplexing 
difficulty in getting at the friends of those 
unhappy men: and they actually had to 
look out for these people, many of whom 
had never heard of the loss of the steamer. 
Now why? Because these people had never 
read a newspaper. Such people cannot 
afford to pay for the high-priced English 
papers, and so they never get any news at 
all, and are consequently shut out from 
the current events of the day. I do hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Govern- 
ment are prepared to deal boldly and justly 
with this question; and I am quite sure 
that if they will consent to give up these 
taxes, they will secure to themselves a 
greater popularity than they would get b 

anything else it is in their power to do. i 
must bear testimony to the fact, that in 
the Committee which sat last Session on 
this subject, I was greatly pleased with the 
eonduct of the hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. G. A. Hamilton), 
who is now a Member of the Government, 
and whose fair conduct towards this ques- 
tion rendered us deeply indebted to him 

If the hon. Gentleman’s spirit is at all 
general among his Colleagues, I think that 
we may really hope for something from the 
present Government. I expect to find to- 
morrow week that the Government will deal 
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in a liberal spirit with the question; and, 
speaking for myself, I may say that I will 
receive a measure on the subject from 
their hands with as much cordiality as I 
would accept it from the hands of any 
other Government. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL: I wish 
to make one or two remarks in explanation 
of my conduct, which has been spoken of 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. M. Gib- 
son) in reference to the Household Words. 
[Mr. M. Gmsoy: The Household Nar- 
rative.| I beg to thank the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for setting me right. The right hon. 
Gentleman wust be aware that the informa- 
tion against the Household Narrative was 
filed by my predecessor in office. It was 
insisted that it was a newspaper, and liable 
to stamp duty, and the matter was dis- 
cussed in the Court of Exchequer. The 
Judges differed upon the question, there 
being three to one in favour of the exemp- 
tion of the publication in question. The 
late Attorney General and Solicitor Gen- 
eral had the subject submitted to them for 
consideration, and it was also submitted 
to the leading counsel of the department 
of the Stamps and Taxes, and they were 
all of opinion that the judgment of Baron 
Parke was a more correct judgment than 
the judgment of the majority of the Court. 
When I came into office, the case was laid 
before me and the Solicitor General, with 
the opinions of our predecessors, and we 
were called upon to decide as to the course 
that was to be pursued. Without enter- 
taining a very strong opinion one way or 
other, we felt it was essential that the law 
should not be left in the uncertain or un- 
satisfactory state in which it was, and that 
it was desirable to obtain the judgment of 
® superior tribunal, Under these cireum- 
stances we recommended that a writ of 
error should be issued, and the opinion of 
the Court of Error taken on the question. 
On reflection, I cannot feel that I have 
acted otherwise than with a due regard to 
the interests of the public, and with an 
earnest desire that this important question 
should be definitively settled. In answer 
to the remark of the right hon. Gentleman, 
I will add that no prosecutions have been 
instituted with respect to certain other 
a ny a and I beg to say that I never 

‘ore heard of the majority of them, and 
that I have never seen any of them. 

Mr. COWAN wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in the event of the adjournment 
being carried, whether the objection for- 
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merly made to the discussions of questions 
of finance, with a view to the of 
taxes, after the statement of the Budget, 
would be repeated on this occasion ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE. 
QUER: If the hon. Gentleman wishes me 
to tell him what I intend to do on Friday 
next, I beg to say that I cannot do so. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he had 
been informed, not having been in the 
House at the time, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had stated that the advertisement and 
stamp duties were under the consideration 
of the Government. Under these circum- 
stances he freely consented to the adjourn- 
ment of the debate until Wednesday, the 
12th of May next. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I am sorry there should be 
any misunderstanding on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman with respect to any- 
thing I said. So long as I have the con- 
duct of the House, I should be very much 
annoyed if any deception had taken place, 
I should not wish the right hon. Gentle- 
man, or any of his Friends, te think that 
the question is under the consideration of 
the Government at all with reference to 
his Motion, or more specifically than it is 
the duty of the Government to consider 
the taxation of the country on all its 
branches; in that way the consideration of 
those taxes of course is not omitted. No 
statement has been made by me to lead 
him to suppose that it is under more par- 
ticular consideration; the proposition for 
adjournment did not come from this side. 
I proposed no terms. I merely stated that 
on to-morrow week I shall make the finan- 
cial statement. 

Mr. HUME said, he thought it would 
not have been in accordance with custom 
if the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had given any particular 
pledges on the subject of taxation; but he 
(Mr. Hume) hoped and trusted that the 
Government would seriously consider this 
question. He had attended the noble 
Lord late at the head of the Government 
as one of a numerous deputation—com- 
posed of fifty or sixty individuals—of men 
engaged in the manufacture of paper and 
its uses for all pu s, all of whom 
desired the abolition of the Act by which 
these duties were imposed. To that de- 
putation the noble Lord replied that he 
did not regard the Act of Parliament as a 
means of providing punishment for blas- 
phemous publications, but in a financial 
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point of view. What that deputation 
wanted, also, was that every publication 
should be treated alike, and that the privi- 
lege conceded to forty-five papers, the 
numbers of which for local circulation 
were allowed to be unstamped, should be 
extended to alk alike. All newspapers 
ought to be placed in one category. The 
difference which would ensue in the returns 
of the Post Office would be most trifling, 
and quite unworthy the attention of the 
Government. No reason could be assigned 
by the Board of Stamps for the exemption 
of those forty-five papers. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman had not forgotten 
the statement of a noble Lord, now in the 
Government, who declared that he con- 
sidered the newspapers the great public 
instructors. The right hon. Gentleman 
ought not to allow any tax to exist con- 
travening and opposing that great object 
—the education of the people—which the 
noble Lord and the Government itself had 
declared that it wished to promote. He 
begged to call the attention of the House 
to a paper that had been established in 
Norwich for the instruction of the neigh- 
bouring population. He (Mr. Hume) 
thought Norfolk was as much benighted 
as any county in the kingdom. A weaver 
published the paper to which he had ad- 
verted, with a fair desire to benefit his 
fellow men; but in stepped the Tax Office 
and said he should not publish it without a 
stamp. In no one point of view, whether 
educational; moral, or financial, could these 
taxes be justified. Let the House look at 
the difference in the circulation of news- 
pee in the United Kingdom and the 

nited States. In 1850 the whole num- 
ber of newspapers and periodicals in the 
United States was 2,600; their aggregate 
circulation was about 5,000,000, the en- 
tire number of copies printed being 
422,600,000. There was one publication 
for every 7,161 free inhabitants. In Great 
Britain the number of newspapers and 
periodicals was 603, giving only one news- 
pad for every 12,000 of the inhabitants. 
n the United States there were about 250 
daily newspapers. In England the agri- 
cultural population were unhappily most 
ignorant, certainly not equal in education 
to their brethren in the manufacturing 
districts. In the agricultural counties the 
immorality and crime were greater than in 
the manufacturing districts. The best and 
cheapest means of assisting their educa- 
tion, would be by cheap and good news- 
papers. Ina moral, educational, financial, 
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nay, and even in an agricultural point of 
view, it was extremely desirous that the 
Government should consider the question. 
The adjournment of the debate would give 
the Government an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. MOWATT understood that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. M. Gibson) had accepted the 
Amendment which had been moved by the 
hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. Wakley). 
If so, it- was not for him (Mr. Mowatt) to 
interfere between the right hon. Gentleman 
and such a proposition. He would, how- 
ever, say that he regretted that the right 
hon, Gentleman had adopted that course. 
He thought it would have been better if 
the right hon. Gentleman had gone to a 
division, because, if he might judge from 
what had taken place on former discussions 
on this subject, he thought that the hands of 
the Government would, in fact, have been 
strengthened by giving them an opportu- 
nity to put an end to this injurious ‘tax. 
His chief object in rising, however, was to 
express a hope that this adjournment had 
not been moved with the view of getting 
rid of the question. He wanted a clear un- 
derstanding upon that subject. He hoped 
it was clearly understood that if this tax 
should not be disposed of by the Budget, 
this debate would be really resumed on the 
day to which it had been proposed to ad- 
journ it. 

Mr. FREWEN thought the present was 
not the proper time to call upon the Go- 
vernment to repeal a tax of any descrip- 
tion, and no Member of the House was 
more justified in saying so than he was. 
A month ago he had a notice upon the 
paper, which had stood there from the com- 
mencement of the Session, with regard to 
the Hop Duty, a tax which pressed hea- 
vily upon his constituents. But what was 
the course he felt bound to take upon that 

uestion? Just before coming down to the 

ouse to bring it forward, he received a 
copy of a resolution which had been unani- 
mously agreed to by an influential com- 
mittee of gentlemen in Sussex, formed to 
promote the repeal of the Hop Duty, in 
which they stated that however anxious 
they might be to get rid of the tax, yet 
considering that Ministers had but recently 
come into office, and had not had time 
to mature their financial arrangements, it 
would not be fair to press that subject upon 
the attention of Parliament then. He (Mr. 
Frewen) hesitated not to act upon the 
recommendation, and withdrew his Motion 
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accordingly; and he thought it would be 
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well if Gentlemen connected with the news- 
papers and the manufacture of paper were 
to follow his example. 

Debate adjourned till Wednesday, 12th 


May. 
The House adjourned at a quarter after 
Eight o’clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 23, 1852. 


Mixvrzs.] Postio Bitt.—1* Linen, &c. Manu- 
factures (Ireland). 


CASE OF JOTEE PERSHAUD. 


Lorp BROUGHAM said, that a char 
had last year been made in that House in 
respect of the conduct of certain civil ser- 
vants of the East India Government to- 
wards an army contractor in that country, 
of the name of Jotee Pershaud. He had 
at that time promised the noble Earl by 
whom the complaint was brought forward 
(the Earl of Ellenborough), that an inquiry 
should be instituted into the case under the 
direction of the Governor General; and he 
had been informed that within the last few 
days the papers connected with the investi- 
gation had reached the India House and 
the Board of Control. When their Lord- 
ships considered the nature of these charges, 
and the authority upon which they had been 
made, he was sure they would feel that it 
would be but just to those who had been 
subjected to such charges that those papers 
should be Jaid before Parliament. He un- 
derstood that there would be no objection 
on the part of the right hon, Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Control, or 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
to their production; and he should, there- 
fore, content himself at that moment with 
meving that they should be laid before 
Parliament. The noble Lord, therefore, 
moved— 

That there be laid before the House Copies of 
the Correspondence between the Court of East 
India Directors and the Government of India, re- 
lative to the trial of Jotee Pershaud, and to the 
conduct of certain members of the Indian service 
connected with that procceding.” 

The Ear of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he thought the Motion a perfectly proper 
one. 

The Eart of DERBY said, that he had 
not himself had an opportunity of looking 
over those papers; but as he understood 
from his right hgn. Friend the President 
of the Board of Control that there could be 
no objection to their production, he was 
ready to accede to the Motion. 
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Motion agreed to. Papers ordered to be 
laid before the House. “ 
House adjourned to Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 28, 1852. 


Misvures.] Pusizc Brits.—1° Highway Rates ; 
Rocionkstieal Jurisdiction. . 
3° Sheep, &c. Contagious Disorders Prevention ; 
Poor Relief Act Continuance ; Exchequer Bills 
(17,742,8002,) 


MAYNOOTH. 


Sm JOHN DUCKWORTH wished to 
put a question to his hon. Friend the 


8°! Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 


Spooner), who had given notice of Motion 
in reference to an inquiry into the system 
of education pursued at Maynooth Oollege. 
That Motion had been postponed from 
time to time for reasons which had been 
stated by his hon. Friend. It had been 
fixed to be brought forward on the 4th of 
May; but he (Sir J. Duckworth) observed 
by the notice paper that it was again post- 
poned for a few days. He begged to ask 
his hon. Friend why he had postponed his 
Motion on a subject on whieh so strong a 
feeling existed throughout the country, 
and whether or not it was positively his 
intention to bring it harentl oh the day 
for which it was now fixed ? : 

Mr. SPOONER thanked his hon, Friend 
the Member for Exeter for giving him the 
opportunity of stating his reason for 

ming his Motion from the 4th to the 
Tih of May. That Motion now stood 
first on the list for the latter day; and he 
had been induced to postpone it in order 
to put an end to any uncertainty that my 
exist about his being able to bring it for- 
ward on the earlier day, owing to its not 
occupying the first place on the list of 
Motions. So far as anything human was 
certain, his hon, Friend might be assured 
that he would bring forward his Motion on 
the 11th of May. 

Mr. ANSTEY wished to put a question 
to the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire on the same subject. The Motion of 
the hon. Member, which was now fixed 
for the 11th of May, was for a Committee 
of Inquiry into the course of education at 
the College of Maynooth. On the 10th 
of February the hon. Member had given 
notice that he would move the House on 
the subject of the grant to Maynooth, as 
distinct from that of the system of edu- 
eation carried on there. No day had been 
fixed for that Motion before Easter; but 
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on the list of business unappropriated to 
come on after Easter, he (Mr. Anstey) 
found still under the name of the hon. 
Member these words, ‘‘ Maynooth grant— 
early day after Easter.” The hon, Mem- 
ber had now fixed a day for his Motion for 
an inquiry into the system of education at 
Maynooth; and he (Mr. Anstey) wished to 
ask him on what day, if at all, he intended 
to move for a fepeal, of the grant to May- 
nooth College, or if he had abandoned his 
expressed intention to move for a repeal of 
that grant ? 

Mr. SPOONER observed, that the hon. 
Member was totally mistaken if he sup- 
posed that he (Mr. Spooner) had ever ex- 
pressed an intention to move for the repeal 
of the grant to Maynooth. The facets of 
the case were these: Early-in February 
he had given notice that he should brin 
forward a Motion relative to Maynoot 
College, and he had stated that the pre- 
cise nature of that Motion he would enter 
on the books before the Motion came on, 
He had fulfilled his promise by stating 
that his Motion would be one to inquire 
into the system of education carried on at 
Maynooth. How the original entry came 
to be continued on the list, he did 
not know; it was not done by his direc- 
tion, and he had nothing to do with it, 
When he had observed it, he ealled the 
attention of the officer of the House to it, 
and he thought that it had been by this 
time removed. But he never did intend 
to move for the repeal of the grant to 
Maynooth until the subject had been in- 
quired into, because the grant being rati- 
fied by Act of Parliament, he had thought 
it incumbent on him to make out a case 
before proposing that it should be with- 
drawn, and he could not do so before 
moving for a Select Committee of Inquiry. 
To that object he adhered, and he had no 
intention of making any Motion at present 
relative to the repeal of the grant to May- 
nooth. 


FOREIGN TARIFFS. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE complained of the 
non-existence of a compendious account of 
the tariffs of foreign countries. He wished 
to know from the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
the Government were in possession of in- 
formation derived from the Consuls or 
diplomatie agents of this country on service 
abroad, or had from other reliable sources, 
and would furnish to that House, informa- 
tion, in continuation of that afforded by a 
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Return to an Address, which was ordered 
to be printed on the 31st of March, 1848, 
and further, in continuation and correction 
of a Return to an Address which was order- 
ed to be printed on the 17th of July, 1850; 
which returns purported to show the altera- 
tions that had of late years been made in 
the terms upon which goods and merehan- 
dise were imported into, and exported from, 
foreign countries and the British posses- 
sions; and if the Government were not in 
possession of such information, whether they 
would renew the instructions given by the 
late Government for the collection of such 
information, or adopt any other means for 
procuring it, and whether they would fur- 
nish that information, when obtained, in an 
available form to the House ? 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the question 
which had been put to him was one of con- 
siderable extent, and of no less importance. 
There had been collected in the Office of 
the Board of Trade a great mass of in- 
formation relating to the tariffs of foreign 
countries, and the officers of that depart- 
ment were now engaged in putting it into 
an available form. These returns had been 
smasinas from the United Pang Saat 

ort » Greece, Spain, Sicily, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, ge Hey onl other 
countries; and they formed so considerable 
@ bulk that he had thought it necessary to 
give directions to have some estimate made 
of the probable expense of publishing them. 
When the estimate had been made, it would 
be for the House to say whether it would 
be more advisable that those documents 
should remain in the offices of the Board 
of Trade for any one who pleased to ex- 
amine them there; or whether they should 
be printed for the use of the public ? 

un. NEWDEGATE inquired if the 
Board of Trade would furnish him with re- 
turns of foreign traffic in a similar form to 
two other returns which he had before ob- 
tained ? 

Mr. HENLEY was understood to say 
that there could be no difficulty in eom- 
plying with the request of the hon, Gen- 


tleman. 


COLONEL OUTRAM., 

On Motion that the House, at its rising, 
adjourn to Monday next being put, 

Sir JAMES HOGG craved the indul- 
gence of the House, in order that he might 
give a personal explanation in res to 
something which passed in the India de- 
bate on Monday last. He craved this in- 
dulgence, not merely on his own behalf, 
2L2 
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bat also on behalf of a gallant and distin- 
guished officer, whose name was promi- 
nently mentioned in the course of that 
debate, namely, Colonel Outram. Perhaps 
he should best discharge his duty by ask- 
ing permission to read a note which he had 
received from that gallant officer; though, 
in reading it, he must, in order not to vio- 
late the forms of the House, alter'a little 
the phraseology. The note, which was 
addresssed to himself, was to the following 
purport :— 

“ On ee a speech delivered in a discus- 
sion on Monday last, I observe that my name is 
brought forward in apparent connexion with cer- 
tain statements impugning the honour and integ- 
rity of high official personages in the Bombay Go- 
vernment. Although I do not believe that those 
who are acquainted with my public or private cha- 
racter will imagine that such statements could 
have emanated from me, yet, at the same time, in 
my peculiar position, I deem it right to state most 
explicitly that no person had any authority from 
me to make such statements, and that I have had 
no personal communication with any one. On my 
arrival in England, I was informed by a friend 
that notice had been given for the production of 
the papers connected with my dismissal from 
office. In reply, I declared that I should be very 
glad to see all the documents laid before the pub- 
lic, as I was anxious that the facts of the case 
should be publicly known ; but that, as a servant 
of the East Indie, Company, I had forwarded a 
memorial to the Court of Directors through the 
proper channel, and relied on them to afford me 
the redress to which I considered myself entitled ; 
that I could not therefore take any part in bring- 
ing the question before the public. I need scarcely 
explain to you, Sir, who have had access to all the 
official documents, that the statements made, cast- 
ing imputations on the personal honour and in- 
tegrity of Members of the Bombay Government, 
have no foundation in anything I have written. I 
was made aware, during my official career at 
Baroda, that a belief existed that the high officers 
of Government were open to corruption, and that 
such belief was promoted by the native subordi- 
nates for their own interested purposes. Fully 
convinced there were no grounds for such disho- 
nouring imputations, I laboured earnestly to trace 
out and bring to punishment the delinquents 
through whose corruption the good name of the 
British Government was tarnished. But it is not 
necessary to enter into any further particulars, 
my only object being to disclaim any participation 
in or connexion with the statements to which I 
have alluded.” 


He should not trouble the House with any 
statement from himself in addition. The 
House was aware that this gallant and dis- 
tinguished officer had been removed by the 
Bombay Government from the high office 
he held; but however sensitive the gallant 
officer might feel on that point, he was 
anxious that, having been so removed, he 
should not be supposed capable of casting 
dishonourable imputations on the Govern- 


Sir J. Hogg 
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ment which removed him. The gallant 
officer did not offer, or presume to offer, an 
opinion as to any allegations made, his sole 
desire being that it should be known in 
that House and in India, to which he might 
soon return, that he was not identified or 
mixed up with those allegations. He (Sir 
J. Hogg) thought it right to add from him- 
self, that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Anstey), to whom Colonel Outram’s 
letter referred, had not stated that he made 
those allegations on the authority of the 
gallant officer; but any one who heard or 
read the debate could not fail to come to 
the conclusion that the statements were 
made on the authority of Colonel Outram. 
He yesterday acquainted the hon. and 
learned Gentleman with the communication 
he had received, feeling perfectly satisfied 
that if any misapprehension existed, which 
might be painful or injurious to the gallant 
officer, nobody would be more anxious for 
an opportunity of explanation than the hon. 
and learned Gentleman himself. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, that 
the concluding observations of the hon. 
Baronet precluded the necessity of his 
stating that he (Mr. Anstey) was the per- 
son alluded to in the ambiguous passage 
referring to Colonel Outram. In the first 
place, he (Mr. Anstey) did n«t know by 
what right anybody could call upon him 
to disavow what he had never said. He 
had never said, and had never meant to 
say, that Colonel Outram had directed or 
requested him to make any accusation 
whatever. He (Mr. Anstey) was not the 
man to shrink from his own responsibility. 
He had made the allegation on his own 
responsibility, and on the responsibility of 
nobody else; and as to Colonel Outram, 
he had expressly stated that in this matter 
that gallant officer had not acted as an 
accuser or even as a volunteer. He (Mr. 
Anstey) had read the cireular which Colonel 
Outram received from the Bombay Govern- 
ment, calling upon him to institute that 
inquiry which he did institute, and for 
instituting which he was removed. He 
(Mr. Anstey) had said that the gallant 
officer had acted in complete subordination 
to the officer he served under; and indeed 
his complaint had always been that Colonel 
Outram had been dismissed for obeying or- 
ders. But if it were intended that he (Mr. 
Anstey) should disavow all communication 
whatever with Colonel Outram, then he had 
letters to read to the House which rendered 
it impossible that he could make such 
disavowal. He (Mr. Anstey) had not acted 
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in this matter altogether without authority. 
He said that after the manner in which, he 
had been treated—after the complete dis- 
avowal which Colonel Outram had been 
pleased to make of him and his proceedings 
—and that, be it observed, without his hav- 
ing had the courtesy to make any previous 
communication to him—he (Mr. Anstey) 
felt justified in saying that he held in his 
hand a letter in partial compliance with 
which he had acted in bringing Colonel 
Outram’s case before Parliament. That 
letter was dated the 30th of March, 1852, 
and came from a gentleman who professed 
to act for Colonel Outram himself. He 
said— 

“ Mr. Hamilton Browne has the honour to pre- 
sent his compliments to Mr. Anstey. Captain 
Osborne has just told H. B. that he might make 
use of his name in writing to Mr. Anstey. Colo- 
nel Outram, C.B., late political resident at Baroda, 
who has just come home, for exposing a very 
flagrant case of corruption has been superseded. 
H. B. would feel greatly obliged by Mr. Anstey 
moving immediately, if possible, for the produc- 
tion of the papers in this difference between Colo- 
nel.O. and the Bombay Government; and the 
public, when they are produced, can then form its 
judgment on the merits of the matter. H.B. has 
written to Lord Brougham, begging him to do 
the same in the House of Lords.” 


Shortly after receiving this letter, he (Mr. 
Anstey) wrote to say that he would take 
up Colonel Outram’s case. In the mean 
time, Mr. Browne, who appeared impatient 
to begin proceedings, had written a letter 
to the hon. Member for Dunfermline, which 
was almost a duplicate of the one he (Mr. 
Anstey) had read. It was as follows :— 


“Mr. Hamilton Browne applied to Captain 
Osborne to move for the production of the papers 
in the-case of ‘Colonel Outram, C.B., v. the 
Bombay Government.’ Captain Osborne said 
that he had so much to do that he might forget 
it; but that Mr. Hamilton Browne might write 
to a friend of his, Mr. Anstey, who took a par- 
ticular interest in Indian affairs, making use of 
hisname. Mr. Hamilton Browne did so, but has 
not been honoured by any answer, although Cap- 
tain Osborne stated that he might make use of 
his name with Mr. Anstey, with whom Mr. Ha- 
milton Browne has not the pleasure to be ac- 

uainted. Colonel Outram accuses no one, nor 
he wish to do so; but on the production of 
the papers he leaves the public to judge for them- 
selves. Should, however, Mr. Anstey, or any 
other gentleman moving for these papers, wish to 
see Colonel Outram, Mr. Hamilton Browne will 
have much pleasure in introducing him to them. 
H. B. did not know the etiquette or rule in such 
matters, otherwise he would have adhered to it.” 


Upon receiving this, he (Mr. Anstey) wrote 
in answer to say that he would move for 
the production of the papers, and that he 
should be happy to cali on Colonel Outram, 
as proposed. He received a reply from Mr. 
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Browne, enclosing a letter he had received 
from Colonel Outram. Mr. Browne’s re- 
ply was as follows :— 

“ Mr. Hamilton Browne has the honour to 

present his compliments to Mr. Anstey, and again 
to return him his best thanks for bringing forward 
the Motion for the production of the papers in 
Colonel Outram’s case. H. B. asked this favour 
to oblige his brother, Brigadier W. J. Browne, 
C.B., who commands the troops at Barofla. All 
that Colonel 0. required was, H. B. presumes, 
that the papers should be moved for, and that the 
case should then rest with the public, after their 
production, on its own merits. H. B. begs leave 
confidentially to enclose a note from Colonel 0., 
just received, which will explain the matter, 
which he begs Mr. Anstey will have the goodness 
to return.” 
He (Mr. Anstey) did return Colonel Out- 
ram’s letter, as requested, and, because of 
that one word ‘‘confidentially,” he would 
say nothing with regard to its contents 
beyond the fact that it was addressed to 
Mr. Hamilton Browne, and that it justified 
him (Mr. Anstey) in proceeding with the 
case on his own responsibility as he had 
done, without stating or implying in the 
remotest degree anything that could com- 
promise Colonel Outram in the statement 
he made to that House. (He Mr. An- 
stey) had now to add, that after the hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. W. Hogg) had arranged 
with him that these explanations should 
be brought on that day, he (Mr. Anstey) 
saw for the first time in his life the gen- 
tleman from whom he had received that 
letter. That gentleman waited upon him 
to ask for an interview, and stated that he 
deeply regretted Colonel Outram’s conduct, 
and that he thought that Colonel Outram 
had better have written to him (Mr. An- 
stey) than to the hon. Baronet; and he 
(Mr. Anstey) replied that he would make 
use of all the correspondence, if the matter 
was brought forward at all—that he (Mr. 
Anstey) considered he had been dealt with 
in a manner that was neither just nor ge- 
nerous by Colonel Outram—and that if he 
pursued the question further in his place 
in Parliament it would be out of tender 
consideration for the natives and for the 
honour of the Government of India, but 
not at all out of any consideration for Co- 
lonel Outram himself. Nevertheless, he 
(Mr. Anstey) would be happy to withdraw 
everything that he had said either in favour 
of that gallant officer, or against him, if it 
in any way. tended to disturb the compro- 
mise of claims which appeared to have 
taken place between him and the Court of 
Directors. 13% 

Sm JAMES HOGG said, he) held in 
his hand a letter addressed by Colonel 
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Outram to Mr. Browne, and which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was under 
the impression had given him suthority to 
make the statement to which he had re- 
ferred. It was to this effect :— 

“ My dear Sir—I was absent from home all 
day yesterday, and when I got your note on my 
return it was too late to communicate with you, 
From the tenour of Mr. Anstey’s note, which you 
enclosed, I fear he must have supposed that I 
desired personally to intrude on him; but I hope 
you will recollect that though I expressed that I 
should be gratified if the papers relating to my 
affair were called for and obtained, I at the same 
time said I could not myself take any steps to 
cause their production, and that I was parti- 
eularly anxious to avoid personally agitating in 
the matter. Under these circumstances, I should 
have caused unnecessary trouble to Mr: Anstey 
in seeking a meeting with that gentleman; but 
under the circumstances the delay in receivin 
your note prevented the bility of my respond- 
ing to his invitation. am greatly obliged to 

‘ou for the trouble you have kindly taken on my 
half, and hope, if you have an opportunity, you 
will kindly add to my obligations by explaining to 
Mr, Anstey how I was prevented from attending 
to his summons yesterday. — Yours very sin- 


* J. Ovrram. 

* Tuesday.” 

Mr. WAKLEY said, the hon. Baronet 
seemed to be sorry that the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Youghal had not, for his 
own sake, withdrawn what he had stated ; 
but he ged to ask whether Colonel 
Outram did in any respect deny the ac- 
curacy of the allegations which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman made in his state- 
ment to the House; and, if not, he should 
like to know whether the hon. Baronet 
considered he had gained anything jby 
bringing this question before the House ? 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, the 
letter which the hon. Baronet had just 
read was not written in answer to any 
offer of his (Mr. Anstey’s), but in answer 
to Mr. Browne’s offer to procure an inter- 
view between him and Colonel Outram; 
and his (Mr. Anstey’s) letter was to the 
effect that he would save Colonel Outram 
the trouble of seeking him, for he would 
call on that gallant officer himself. 

Motion agreed to. 


MILITIA BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Sir De LACY EVANS moved that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
three months. The hon. and gallant 
Member stated that the intention of the 
Bill no doubt was to place the national de- 
fences in a more satisfactory condition 
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than they were in at nt; and that inten- 
tion he did not wish to oppose. The late 
Government as well as the present had dis- 
tinetly stated their opinion that some mea. 
sure with this view should be adopted; but 
great authorities, both naval and military, 
had expressed opposite opinions on the ques- 
tion; and it must therefore be conceded that 
the absolute necessity of a Bill like that be- 
fore the House was at least involved in ¢con- 
siderable uncertainty. At the same time 
he, for one, did not object to the object of 
the Bill; his objection rather being that he 
did not think it was calculated to effect its 
own object. He confessed, however, that 
if they were to have any Bill at all, he 
should have preferred the Bill of the late 
Government to the present; and he greatly 
regretted that the present Government had 
not contented themselves with taking up 
the Bill of their predecessors, There was 
an important difference between the two 
measures. The former, instead of reward- 
ing the volunteer with a bounty, allowed his 
volunteering to count for a year’s service, 
and, in the second place, did not withdraw a 
man from his locality; while the present Bill 
obliged him to serve in any partof the King- 
dom. Moreover, in the ballot as first propos- 
ed, allowance was made for the police and 
civil force, which, of course, greatly diminish- 
ed the chances of being drawn. The former 
Bill also went to encourage the enrolment 
of volunteer corps; and he was quite at a 
loss to understand the cause of the decided 
discouragement which the present Govern- 
ment gave to such corps. He could see 
nothing in the present state of affairs likely 
to lead to a rupture of the existing peace, 
or to a dangerous alteration in the in- 
ternational relations of this country and 
those of the. Continent. The cost of 
the militia was estimated at 400,000/., 
while the statement originally made by 
the noble Lord at the head of the late 
Government was 200,000/.; but he (Sir 
De L, Evans) thought that they could place 
no reliance upon the sum of even 400,000/. 
being sufficient. Supposing that 50,000 
men were levied for the militia, 61. per 
man would require a sum of 300,0000.; and 
was it probable that 100,000/. would de- 
fray the charge of clothing, arming, pay- 
ing, and the machinery connected with 
raising of the men? Dr. Adam Smith 
wrote thus :— 


‘* When a civilised nation depends for its de- 
fence upon a militia, it is at all times ex to 
be conquered by any barbarous nation which hap- 
pens to be in its neighbourhood. It is pen Bd 
means, therefore, of a standing army that the ci 
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lisation of any country can be Tpetuated or 
served for pond considerable time, “it 
He had sone that he was Pp age ve to 
oppose augmentation o ences 
of the country, and he thought he could 
suggest a mode of increasing the effee- 
tive force without adding to the estimates. 
He thought that if we were to have a 
militia at all it should be of limited num- 
bers, and thoroughly disciplined, so as to 
approximate in steadiness and efficiency as 
much as possible to the regular troops. 
The most practicable, most effective, and 
most economical means for placing our mili- 
tary armament at home on a satisfactory 
footing for defence, would be to concentrate 
at home the troops which were now worse 
than uselessly spread over our Colonies. 
As the late Secretary for the Colonies had 
recently suggested, make some arrange- 
ment by which the Colonies could be in- 
duced to organise local forces for their own 
defence. The hon. Gentleman had added 
his opinion that if our defences must be 
increased— 

“The question was whether it would not be 
bettor to make that increased provision by adding 
@ small number of disciplined soldiers to the re- 
gular army, rather than by raising a large number 
of undisciplined troops, who, he believed, never 
could be made part of the organised and effective 
forces of the country. He believed it would be 
impossible to withdraw 80,000 men from the 
suits of trade without great derangement.” 


However this might be, it was certain that 
the withdrawal, more or less, of our troops 
from those foreign possessions and colonies 
where they were not needed, would furnish 
@ most efficient augmentation of the mili- 
tary force for the home defence of the 
country. He would quote some authorita- 
tive opinions as to not merely the safety, 
but expediency, of such a withdrawal: of 
superabundant troops from our Colonies. 
In a despateh to Lord Elgin, in March, 
1851, Earl Grey said— 

“Canada (in common with the other British 
previnees in North America) now possesses in the 
most ample and complete manner in which it is 
possible that she should enjoy it, the advantage of 
self-government in all that relates to her internal 

. It appears to Her Majesty’s Government 
that this advantage ought to carry with it corre- 
sponding responsibilities, and that the time is now 
come when the people of Canada must be called 
upon to take upon themselves a larger share than 
they have hitherto done of expenses which are in- 
eurred on this aceount, and for their advantage. 
Ofthese expenses by far the heaviest charge h 
falls upon this country is that incurred for the 
military protection of the province. Looking to 
the rapid progress which Canada is now making 
in wealth and population, and to the perity 
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due to the people of this country that they should 
now be relieved from a lar, of the 
charge which has hitherto Imposed upon 


Governor Sir W. Colebrooke, writing from 
Barbadoes, August 1851, thus expressed 
himself ;— 

“The expenditure of Great Britain in Barba- 
boes is proportionately larger than in the other is- 
lands, being the arb Seige of the entire com- 
mand in the West Indies ; and some reduction of 
the te charge might be effected if the 
could be concentrated in Barbadoes and the other 

incipal stations—a measure which would proba- 

ly lead to the formation of an effective police and 
constabulary in the islands whence were 
withdrawn.” 
Corfu, since the peace, had cost in new 
fortifications, ordnance buildings, and bar- 
racks, 456,000/.; of which the Ionians 

id 307,0001., and Great Britain 148,0002. 

hereas the report of the Committee 
stated— 

“ According to Lord Grey’s views, these works 
should never haye been undertaken; one of the 
mee objections to the fortifications which have 

constructed towards the sea is, that they 
render other fortifications on the land side neces- 
sary also; otherwise it may be that we have 
constructed fortifications against ourselves, 
Corfu had been left undefended, it could never 
have been held against a great naval Power ; but, 
as it is, being fortified, it imposes upon us, in the 
event of a war, the inconvenient necessity of main- 
taining a large garrison there,” 
With regard to the Ionian Islands, Sir 0. 
Napier, who had been thirteen years there, 
stated before the Committee in 1834 on 
Colonial Expenditure, that he considered 
1,000 men would be a sufficient peace 
establishment for all the Seven Islands, 
The North American and West Indian 
colonial service absorbed eighteen regi- 
ments of excellent troops, and eighteen 
companies of artillery, the expense of 
which amounted to no less than 1,150,0002. 
Look at the mer ae foree we ke 
up in these dependencies: In Canada 
there were seven regiments of British 
infantry, including the Canadian Rifles, 
and seven companies of artillery; in Hali- 
fax, three regiments of infantry, and two 
companies of artillery; in New Brunswick, 
one regiment of infantry, and one company 
of artillery; in Newfoundland, one Royal 
Newfoundland company, and one company 
of artillery; 344. Total, North America, 
exclusive of Bermuda, eleven regiments of 
infantry, eleven companies of artillery, 
some engineers, and the Newfoundland 
company. In the West Indies there were: 
five regiments of British infantry, three 
West India regiments, and seven com- 





which she at this moment enjoys, it is the convic- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government, that it is only 


panies of artillery, making, with the eleven 
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in Canada and Halifax, &c. eighteen. Yet 


there was no occasion whatever, unless, 
indeed, for police services, for the pre- 
sence of these large bodies of troops in 
these different localities. Upon a careful 
consideration of the whole subject, he had 
come to this estimate, that we had 1,000 
men too many at Corfu, where a total of 
2,000 should suffice; at St. Helena, 400 
too many; in Australia, 1,500 too many; 
in our North American colonies, 6,000 too 
many; in the West Indies, 4,000 too many; 
in Ceylon, 500 too many; or, upon the 
whole, including 1,600 from the Cape, a 
force of 15,000 men, who were now use- 
prs engaged in the Colonies, weakening 
our defences at home, and involving a much 
larger expenditure in their cost than would 
be necessary were they stationed at home. 
He had no doubt that by the removal to 
the home territory of these troops a sav- 
ing of from 200,0007. to 300,0002. per 
annum might be effected in the estimates 
for their maintenance. While thus sug- 
gesting his humble opinions as to the best 
means of providing for the internal defence 
of the country, he begged to be under- 
stood as not only not participating in, but 
even as repudiating, the alarmist views of 
our position which had been put forward 
by so many gentlemen, military and civil— 
views which vccurred to him as not un- 
likely to operate, more or less, as invita- 
tions to invasion. The landing of a body 
of troops with artillery, material, &c., was 
no such easy matter, even after they had 
been got together on the coast ready for 
embarcation, in itself no easy business, as 
he could himself testify, having been en- 
gaged in the embarcation and disembarca- 
tion of troops in the four quarters of the 
world. He would illustrate the difficulties 
of the operation by some extracts from the 
Wellington Despatches. On August 1, 
1808, Sir Arthur Wellesley, writing to 
Viscount Castlereagh, said— 

“T have this day commenced my disembarca- 
tion in the river of Mondego, because I am appre- 
hensive that any further delay might tend to dis- 
courage the country, and because I shall expe- 
rience greater facilities in making the arrange- 
ments for the movement and supply of the army 
when it shall be on shore than while it shall con- 
tinue afloat. The landing is attended with some 
difficulties, even here, and would be quite impossi- 
ble if we had not the cordial assistance of the 
country, &e.” 

This was follgwed by a memorandum, or 
order, for the Commissary General, re- 
quiring, in order to move forward with 
10,000 men, to be levied in the country 
around—for bread, 170 carts and 130 
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mules; meat, 100 carts (also a~ further 
supply of carts); spirits, 37 carts; medi. 
cine chests, &c., two carts; spare muskets 
and ammunition, 250 mules; i i 
tools, thirty mules. 150 additional carts, 
and about 500 more mules were ordered to 
be bought: yet still, four days afterwards 
came the intimation—‘‘ Much distressed 
for want of about 150 mules.”” Again, on 
the 8th of August— 

“ T have had the greatest difficulty in 
my commissariat. I shall be obliged 
to leave Spencer’s guns behind for want of means 
of moving them; . . . . and I should have 
been obliged to leave my own if it were not for 
the horses of the Irish commissariat. . . . . 
Let nobody ever prevail upon you to send a corps 
to any part of Europe without horses to draw their 
guns. 
Again, Sir Arthur having moved forward 
on the 10th, considered that in doing so 
he was acting ‘ in great haste,’’ and at 
“‘ great inconvenience to the army;” but 
he hastened his forward movement in order 
to save a depét formed at Leiria. After 
consuming ten days in disembarking 12,000 
men, about twenty days were occupied in 
reaching Vimiera, about sixty miles from 
the place of disembarcation, with all the 
advantages of a friendly popultion, of an 
auxiliary native force, and accompanied 
along the coast by a British squadron. 
He doubted very much the facilities, so 
called, which it was said existed for the 
organisation of a descent upon our shores. 
It would, he believed, despite all that had 
been said and written to the contrary, take 
a considerable number of days to transfer 
any considerable force from the Continent 
to our shores; and, supposing any such 
force landed in Kent or Sussex, it would 
take them ten days before they could reach 
the entrance to this town. To make such 
a descent it was indispensable that the 
force should be large, say 60,000 or 80,000 
men. To embark such an army, with its 
baggage, horses, and artillery, was a dif- 
ferent affair to so many men going aboard 
steamers with nought but their portman- 
teaus. Why, when the Duke of Welling- 
ton sailed for Portugal, his army of 
12,000 men, which was but in the pro- 
portion of a division of the force he had 
described, was ten days in embarking, 
and three weeks from making port to 
arriving at the spot, sixty miles up the 
country, where he fought his first engage- 
ment. The sudden arrival of a French 
army in this metropolis was then simply an 
impossibility. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite said, that the whole regular force 
which we could bring to interpose between 
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such an army and the is would be 
25,000; and that, of course, all that such 
a handful could do would be to hold the 
enemy in check as much as possi 
to retreat before the advancing army and 
leave London to defend itself... Well, sup- 
posing that to be done, he did not think 
the taking of a city containing 2,000,000 
inhabitants would be found such an easy task. 
Let them recollect what had happened late- 
ly at Rome, which had 200 times fewer in- 
habitants. When he recollected, also, the 
spirit recently evinced by the people of this 
country in arming and enrolling themselves, 
he could not but believe the taking of such 
an enormous city to be impossible. But 
he utterly denied that 25,000 only could 
be brought against an invading army. We 
were not so deplorably off for military de- 
fence as some writers and speakers seemed 
to imagine. Taking the Army Estimates 
for this year, he found that, of cavalry and 
infantry (exclusive of India), we had of 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and rank 
and file, in round numbers, 102,000 troops; 
of engineers and. artillery, in round num- 
bers, 15,500; being a total of the three 
arms of 117,000. Of these we had at 
home, infantry and cavalry, including offi- 
cers and non-commissioned officers, 58,519; 
of the Ordnance corps, 9,300, being three- 
fifths of the whole force; total at home of 
the three arms, 67,800. The facilities of 
railway transit from Ireland and the most 
remote parts of this country, with the as- 
sistance of the electric telegraph, brought 
them all within a few days’ distance. Pro- 
bably in four days, or at most a week, 
that number of men might be collected 
to defend London. Then there were the 
Marines on shore—admirable troops—in 
number, 5,300, and who, in common with 
the Marines afloat, were trained to the use 
of cannon, the total representing 73,100 
regular troops at home, besides the pen- 
sioners, of whom 12,000, out of the 16,000, 
were available on emergency; in all 85,000 
troops. Of the Marine artillery there were 
four companies on shore, provided with, 
he believed, about twenty field guns; and 
it a ed from the evidence of General 
Sir H. Ross, the Adjutant General of the 
Royal Artillery, that there would be eighty 
field guns ready to take the field if addi- 
tional horses were provided. Leaving, 
therefore, 12,000 military police in Ire- 
land, more effective and competent for de- 
tached duties than 20,000 of the line, 
there were for the defence of the metro- 
polis 85,000 men, and 100 guns fit for of- 
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fensive as well as defensive action—a foree 
which, he ventured to say, would give a 
good aceount of any army that could 


very 
but | land in England. Those were independent 


of 4,000 ioners, 13,000 

cavalry, 8, dockyard men, a 5,000 
coast guards. He must regret then that 
Government had not waited for a new Par- 
liament, to the decision of which he thought 
it most proper to refer this important ques- 
tion; “a, pwn that any addition ‘to 
our defences of the description thus con- 
templated by the Government were unne- 
cessary, and that, if additional defences 
were necessary, they would be much better, 
more efficiently and economically obtained 
by reducing our colonial army, he should 
move as an Amendment that the Bill be 
read that day three months. 

Mr. RICH said, he had great pleasure 
in seconding the Amendment of the hon. 
and gallant General, who had, he thought, 
most effectually — of the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman who moved 
the second reading of the Bill, that in the 
event of an enemy’s landing we could not 
bring more than 25,000 men to bear 
against him. He could only account for 
that statement by concluding that the 
right hon. Gentleman had thrown Ireland 
entirely out of the question: but, consid- 
ering the facilities of communication “be- 
tween the two countries, it was absurd to 
suppose that men in Ireland were not as 
available as any in England. It was upon 
these one-sided and incomplete statements 
that the alarm which pervaded the nation 
had been created. Upon the showing, 
however, of the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self there was no particular urgency for 
this measure; and the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government had in another 
place alleged the very amicable state of 
our foreign relations, as affording the most 
fit opportunity for increasing our defences 
without creating in foreign countries feel- 
ings of alarm or jealousy. There was noim- 
mediate necessity, then, which could justify 
an expiring Parliament in imposing = 
the country so large an expenditure, when 
the approaching dissolution afforded so “P 
propriate an opportunity of testing pub! 
opinion upon the subject. In the absence 
of this urgency, the right hon. Gentle- 
man alluded to hidden dangers from the 
smouldering embers of democracy, and, at 
the same time, with some inconsistency 
dwelt on the jarge standing armies ‘of 
the despotic Powers as a cause of alarm. - 
With reference to these apprehensions 
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of invasion, it should not be forgotten | instilled inte them a sort of sentiment of 
that foreign Powers required to maintain | military power, would be very apt to avail 
larger armies than our own, on account | themselves of it when the opponent gay 
of the elements of disturbance by which | sented itself. Meanwhile, the classes who 
they were threatened internally; and owing were interested in the preservation of order, 
to this circumstance he thought it highly | would be left aa they now were, totally ig- 
improbable that any concentration of force ‘norant of military exercises, But if, on 
could take place sufficient to cause any | the other hand, the industrious poor were 
material danger to this country. The de- | compelled by the ballot to join the rank of 
mocratic bapr would give sufficient employ- the militia, they would lose not only their 
ment to all the autocratic force. But were temporary wages, but their regular employ- 
the cause for alarm greater than it was, | ment, which would be filled up during their 
he should be inclined to rely upon that twenty-one days’ absence at drill, They 
other arm of defence—the Navy—which would thus be reduced from their humble 
had stood England in such good etead upon | but safe position in life, and be 

all emergencies. Some hon. Gentlemen | to the condition and habits of the reckless 
conceived that the appliance of steam di- | class; while the conviction that they had 
minished the efficiency of that branch of | been pressed down by this harsh operation 
our defence; but he should be inclined to of the law, would augment any feeling of 
think that the advantages of a dominant | discontent that they might previously have 





Navy would be much increased by it; 
and if the unwieldy flotilla of a foreign 
Power should be launched against Eng- 
land, he believed our sailors would give 
avery good account of it. But still, two 
successive Administrations having declared 
in the face of the country, and with the 
whole weight of their official responsi- 
bility, that our defences were insufficient, 
he felt that such assertions from such 
quarters might provoke a demonstration 
against this country which it would cost 
us more to ward off than would be required 
to put those defences in a more efficient 
state. Under these cireumstances he was 
to examine the Bill now before the 

ouse. The right hon. Gentleman pro- 
to raise altogether 80,000 men. 

ith what an amount of disturbance and 
discontent those men would be raised if 
the ballot should be had recourse to, to any 
extent, he left the House to judge; but if 
the bounty system should prevail, what 
would be the class of men who would take 
advantage of it? We could not shut our 
eyes to the fact that we had among our 
population a large mass of unsettled, half- 
educated, and discontented persons, either 
congregated in the towns, or spread over 
the rural districts, who having received 
little from society, conceived they owed it 
still less; it was from this class that the 
militiamen who might take the bounty 
would be chiefly derived, Riots and dis- 
turbances had occurred in this country, 
and he feared would always recur. Now, 
the people who took part in those riots 
were the very persons te whom Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers proposed to impart a mili- 
tary organisation, and who, thus having had 
Mr. Rich 





entertained. And should these men escape 
such ruin by the purchase of substitutes, 
the effect would be nearly to put an end to 
the operation of the bounty; for, as neces- 
sarily much more than the bounty would 
be obtained for acting as a substitute, it 
would follow that when the 30,000 addi- 
tional men came to be enrolled in 1853, no 
men would volunteer for the beunty, know- 
ing by experience that so much more eould 
be obtained for a substitute. The demand 
for substitutes being thereby increased, the 
price would rise to an oppressive height. 
The Government would then be obliged to 
raise the bounty in order te obtain volun- 
teers, aud keep down the price of sub- 
stitutes; but this would have only a tem- 
porary effect, for the price of substitutes 
would also soon correspondingly rise. Re- 
course would then be had to the ballot, and 
it would, ere long, be employed with such 
stringency, and would inflict such misery 
on so many classes, that the result would 
be that the Government would be forced to 
abandon its militia system altogether. The 
class, however, to which he had referred, 
and which he thought so objectionable as 
temporary militiamen, was the very class 
from which the Army was chiefly and most 
usefully recruited, for there a permanent oc- 
cupation and discipline settled their habits, 
and they became some of our best soldiers, 
The militia bounty would, however, pre- 
vent their enlisting, for it was not likely 
they would accept a few shillings bounty 
for the Army, when they could get 51. or 
61. for five years’ service of only three 
weeks each year in the militia. But the 
right hon. Gentleman the Seeretary of State 
for the Home Department fancied that he 
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could provide against this by extending the 
age for volunteering in the militia beyond 
that at which recruits were received in the 
Army. Now, of all persons between 18 and 
35, four-fifths are married, bat by far the 
greatest number are between 25 and 35, 
so that probably the bulk of volunteers 
would be between the ages of 18 and 25, 
that is to say, the ages between which en- 
listment for the Army takes place. But 
if they got married men, what would be 
the effect of leaving their wives and fami- 
lies dependent on the rates, in case of eall- 
ing out the militia in time of war? Serious, 
however, as these objections were, they 
might perhaps be submitted to, if, after all, 
the force to be raised should be an efficient 
foree, capable of facing a well-diseiplined 
army in the field, But he maintained that 
this was plainly impossible, He found that an 
army recruit when enlisted was put to drill 
for four months, during which time he was 
placed in barracks among other soldiers, 
and had the instructions of the most expe- 
rienced drill sergeants and drill corporals to 
assist him in learning his duties. At the end 


* of the four months’ drill, another month’s 


instruction was required before he was per- 
mitted to mount guard; and it ought to 
be remembered that when at length he did 
take his place as a regular soldier, he joined 
the ranks of old experienced soldiers, whose 
steadiness and discipline tended to correct 
his unsteadiness and want of discipline. But 
a militiaman had none of these advantages. 
He (Mr. Rich) would like to know where 
the Government expected to get drill ser- 
geants to drill the 80,000 men they pro- 
posed to raise as a militia force. Had it 
even entered into their heads to inquire 
how many men a sergeant was capable of 
drilling ? If it had, they must have found 
that the number was not very large; and, 
besides, they would find that it was no easy 
matter to collect more than 2,000 men ¢a- 
ble of teaching drill; that, in fact, dril- 
ing, like all other teaching, required a 
peculiar tact. Then, again, it should be 
remembered that the ordinary soldier 
was, in general, from the very fact of his 
enlistment for years, disposed to learn, 
whereas the ballot or bounty militiamen 
could have no such inducement. It was 
proposed that they should be required to 
attend drill for three weeks in the year 
only; for the other forty-nine weeks the 
would be endeavouring to earn their liveli- 
hood, The consequence would be, that 
during the three weeks’ drill they would be 
thinking of how and where they should get 
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employment, or what they were to do when 
their exercises were over. The 

corps had been cited as a vool of whet 
might be expected from a militia force; but 
the two cases were as different as it was 
possible to conceive, The yeomanry 

were a yoluntary force, who took spre 
in their exercises, and among the di t 
regiments of which there was great emula- 
tion. Could this be expected of these bal- 
lot and bounty men ? He repeated it would 
be found impossible to make the militia 
force efficient under the system proposed 
by the Government. They might rest 
assured that, as there was no royal road 
to mathematics, so there was no short cut 
to the acquisition of military qualifications. 
To make a good and efficient soldier, re- 
quired time and patient instruction, long 
association with an experienced soldiery, 
the hard experiences of a field life, 
mareh, the guard-room, and the barracks, 
But it must be especially considered that 
the service with which these militiamen 
would be entrusted, was the defence of 
everything nearest and dearest to us; 
and he asked whether it would not be 
worse than rash to commit such an inesti- 
mable charge to what, in a military sense, 
would be an undisciplined rabble? The 
right hon, Gentleman (Mr, Walpole) had 
referred to a fact which he cited as a proof 
of militia discipline. He said, that on 
reading Napier’s History of the Penin- 
sular War, he observed it stated that, out 
of 16,000 men engaged at the battle of 
Talavera, a very large part was. drawn 
from the militia, and that they went into 
Spain so recently before the engagement 
that a great portion of them bore on their 
accoutrements their former numbers in con- 
nexion with-the militia, But the fact was 
that these men, before proceeding to Spain, 
had had the discipline and had been doing 
all the duties of regular troops, with the 
exception only that they had been doing 
these duties in England. These troops 
had nothing but the bare name of militia 
in common with the unformed masses 
now proposed to be raised. Having thus 
pointed out what appeared to him the utter 
inefficiency of the measure pro by 
Government, and having admitted that our 
defences might require to be improved, 
he was ready to make such suggestions 
as he thought would. attain that result 
at a much less expense than would 
be incurred by the Government measure, 
and, at the same time, furnish an effi- 
cient, instead of an inefficient, supply of 
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men. The gallant General (Sir De L. 


Evans) had pointed out how we might in- 
crease the number of our regular troops 
at home without adding to the amount of 
the Army. Whether that was a prudent 
plan or not, was a question upon which he 
(Mr. Rich) would not then enter; but he 
would at once say, that much as he object- 
ed to increasing the Army—strong as 
were the financial as well as constitutional 
objections to a large standing Army—he 
would infinitely prefer incurring all the 
risks of adopting such a course, in the 
event of any danger of a foreign attack, 
rather than support the plan which was 
embodied in the Bill now before the House. 
There was, however, no need of such an 
expensive force. Before resorting to that 
last expedient, it would be better to encou- 
rage the spiritof volunteering which appear- 
ed so strong in the heart of the country in 
the early part of the year, and by means 
of which all classes of the community 
might be brought to combine for the com- 
mon defence; whereas the tendency of 
this Bill was to consign it to the reckless 
class to which he had referred, and to 
the territorial class from which the offi- 
cers were to be taken. There was danger 
lest these two classes might, under cer- 
tain circumstances, combine; and, indeed, 
hefrather thought it was the policy of the 
present Government to encourage a depend- 
ence on, and a following of, the upper class 
by the very lowest classes. A good deal of 
derision was occasionally cast upon the yeo- 
manry; @ derision, however, in which he 
was by no means disposed to join. He 
thought the yeomanry corps contained the 
germ of a good system; but, at the same 
time, while he regarded the yeomanry ar- 
rangement as a good one, he thought it 
capable of considerable improvement, and 
that it might with advantage be combined 
with the spirit of the measure which was 
proposed by the noble Lord who was lately 
at the head of the Government. He did 
not see why the voluntary system, in com- 
bination with certain organisations, should 
not be extended to the great cities and 
towns of the empire, who might each have 
its volunteer corps under the management 
of its own municipality. There would thus 
be obtained a force which would be useful 
as an auxiliary, though no doubt unfit to 
cope hand to hand with regular troops. He 
did not see why volinteer rifle corps, and 
artillery corps, and divers other corps, 
might not be raised for the defence of those 
towns, under the sanction and encourage- 


Mr. Rich 
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ment of Government. He thought, also, 
that, following the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Montrose, the police force, both 
urban and rural, might be made available 
for local defence by training the men to 
the use of firearms. It was well known 
that in the police foree there were some 
thousands of old soldiers, who would of 
course be found particularly useful if such 
a plan were adopted. The Rural Police 
Act was working advantageously over 
about half England, and if it was rendered 
compulsory upon the rest of the counties to 
adopt its provisions, as he thought it now 
should, there would be a rural police force 
of at least 8,000 men. This, in combina- 
tion with the Scotch police and that of 
London, and of the other towns through- 
out the empire, would amonnt to some 
16,000 intelligent and active men, who 
would be of the utmost use for local de- 
fensive operations. The artificers in the 
dockyards, to the amount of 10,000 men, 
had for many years been drilled and trained 
so as to be always available for purposes of 
defence. In the same way, although the 
pensioners who were now enrolled, would 
not be capable of going through a long 
series of operations, yet they would be of 
the utmost use, in combination with our 
Army, in repelling a hostile descent. They 
at present consisted of about 63,000 men, 
of whom about 2,000 were in the Aus- 
tralasian and North American Colonies, 
where they had done good service. Of 
the remainder, about 32,000 were effete, 
being above 65 years of age; but there 
were 28,000 between 55 and 35 years of 
age. Of these, 28,000 under 55 years of 
age, there were some 5,000 who were dis- 
abled by various causes; 2,000 more were 
employed on railways and in certain situa- 
tions of trust, from which it would be in- 
convenient to those who employed them, 
and hard to themselves, that they should 
be taken away. There remained some- 
where about 19,000 who might be taken 
to be efficient soldiers; but 2,000 of these 
were excused from the annual drills, yet 
were told off in battalions, and in the 
event of an emergency might be called 
out. Upon the whole, he reckoned there 
would be a pensioner force of the first class 
of some 18,500. But it was found that the 
influx of men who retired after twenty-one 
years’ service was greater than the efflux 
of pensioners who had passed the age of 55. 
Taking that into account, he caleulated that 
this pensioner force would amount, on the 
present system, by the end of next year, 
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to some 20,000, the greater part of whom 
had probably been more under fire than one- 
half the Army, and it would probably 
be difficult to find a steadier body of men 
suitable to meet a sudden emergency. The 
noble Lord now at the head of the Ord- 
nance (Viscount Hardinge) had rendered 

t services to his country in Spain, in 
Belgium, in India, in that and the other 
House of Parliament, and in the Cabinet; 
but he (Mr. Rich) thought, however bril- 
liant those services had been, that the 
noble Lord had rendered no service likely 


to be of more permanent value than that by | tary 


which he effected the progressive and per- 
manent embodying of this reserve force of 
military pensioners. Those men might be 
called out, and ready for action, within 24 
hours, and they could be conveyed by the 
railway, fresh, hearty, and ready for imme- 
diate service, to within a few miles of the 
spot where they might be required to act. 
This force might, moreover, be very largely 
increased. He believed that of the num- 
ber of men who retired annually from the 
Army without having completed 15 years’ 
service, after allowing for those who retired 
in consequence of wounds, or under cir- 
cumstances which rendered them unfit for 
active duty, there would remain about 
1,200 who settled in this country, and who 
would be willing to join the pensioners’ bat- 
talions. Taking this as the annual sup- 
ply, he might calculate that during the 

st 12 years some 14,000 men had retired 
from the service, who would be ready and 
anxious to join the pensioner battalions 
upon the promise of a small deferred pension. 
There was another source from which a 
much larger and continuous supply might 
bedrawn. The noble Lord (Mr. Fox Maule, 
Lord Panmure) who lately presided at the 
War Office, where he believed he had the 
character of being one of the best Secretaries 
who ever held the office, introduced in 1847 
a Bill, limiting the service of soldiers to 10 
years, but giving them the option, at the 
end of the 10 years, of re-enlisting for a fur- 
ther period of 11 years, with the capacity of 
becoming entitled to pensions at the expi- 
ration of such service. The noble Lord 
included in this measure a clause by which 
the men who re-enlisted should have the 
option, when they had completed four or 
five years of their renewed service, of 
either continuing their unexpired time 
in the regular Army, or of serving for 
double that time in the pensioners’ bat- 
talion, on the iniddguianedines that their 
pensions should go on gradually increasing 
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until they reached the amount they would 
have received after twenty-one years’ 
active service. That clause was, he re- 
gretted to say, withdrawn; for he believed 
that, had it been adopted, a great num- 
ber of the men now enlisted for ten years 
would have worked out their service in 
the reserved force. It was, however, 
competent for the Government to obtain 
authority by which those men might be 
yet retained by pensions on completing 
the term of service in the way contem- 
plated by the noble Lord the late Seere- 
at War. By such means 10,000 or 
12,000 additional first-class ioners 
might be easily obtained. He thought he 
had thus shown that it would not be difficult 
to establish a large combined force of re- 
gulars and of pensioners of not less than 
80,000 or 90, men, who, in ease of 
danger, might be disposed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in such positions with 
regard to the railroads and coasts that 
they might mutually support each other, 
and might be brought to bear upon an 
a where an attack was expected 
hey had a constabulary force of 14,000 
men in Ireland; 16,000 policemen in this 
country might be armed, and trained to 
the use of arms, under the regulations 
he proposed; they had 10,000 men in 
the dockyard battalions, and 13,000 of 
the old or second-class pensioners, who, 
though unfit for field operations, might 
be stationed in defence of towns and forts. 
They would, from these sources, have 
a garrison force of 50,000 men, of whom 
three-fourths would be young, able, and 
active. In addition, they might have an 
auxiliary force, either increased according 
to the present yeomanry system, or un- 
der the volunteer system lately proposed. 
Thus then they might, without recurring 
to this militia, easily augment their mili- 
tary defences to an armed force of some 
200,000 men. The expense of the addi- 
tional pensioners, according to estimates 
he had made, would not exceed 50,0001. a 
year, and the cost of enrolling and train- 
ing the constabulary and rural police would 
be about 30,0007. The expense of the 
volunteers or organised local corps would 
of course depend upon their. numbers; 
but these men, unlike the militiamen, 
would serve without bounties. Thus much, 
then, for our defences. His object had 
been to bring before the House for dis- 
cussion two principles. First, that a man 
taken from the plough or the loom, tempo- 
rarily removed from his ordinary avocations, 
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and having no disposition or inclination to 
be a soldier, and who was subjected for 
some short three weeks in a year to mili- 
tary discipline, could never become an effi- 
cient soldier. He was convinced that they 
never would be able to form such men into 
battalions fit to encounter an enemy. His 
second principle was, that a soldier, once 
a perfect soldier, might easily be continued 
so, éven in the midst of eivil life, by short 
ovcasional military exercises. If these 
oye oy were true, the present Militia 

ill fell utterly to the ground, as a means 
of defence against sudden aggression. 
A disciplined army could be encountered 
effectually only by a disciplined army. He 
thought the force of 200,000 men, which 
he believed might be readily embodied 
in the manner he had suggested, would 
prove to foreign Powers that this country 
was amply capable of providing for its 
own defence. He could only say that, if 
we were to have a war, he hoped never 
again to hear of balloting for the militia, 
or of pressgangs for the Navy. The pro- 
posal by his right hon. Friend lately at 
the head of the Admiralty to raise a 
reserve of 5,000 seamen was a step in 


the right direction for the Navy; and Lord | 


Hardinge had prepared the way for like 
further military arrangements by his or- 
ganisation of the pensioner foree. It was 
by @ system of the accumulation of large 
reserves that the cheapest, and, if the ex- 
ression might be used, the most peace- 
ul means of defence, were to be found; 
and this system had the further recom- 
mendation that within dwelt also the germ 
of a more humane and remunerative treat- 
ment of our soldiers andseamen. It would 
raise them, not only in their own estima- 
tion, but in that of their fellow-subjects, to 
feel that the country looked to them in the 
hour of danger, and that even in retire- 
ment they were not cast aside, but were 
still regarded and rewarded as its honoured 
defenders. For it is in the honoured re- 
eognition and moderate remuneration of 
services that essentially resides ‘‘ the cheap 
defence of nations.”” For the reasons he 
had given, under the qualifications and with 
the views he had stated, he (Mr. Rich) found 
himself under the necessity of opposing 
this Bill, and supporting the Amendment. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the 


word ‘‘ now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- ! 


tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three 
months .”’ 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
Mr. Rich 
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Sir JOHN WALSH said, he must con- 
gratulate the hon. Gentleman who had last 
spoken on the prodigious relief he must have 
experienced by the dissolution of the late 
Government, as that otherwise unhappy cir- 
cumstance had relieved him from the painful 
necessity of being obliged to & pro- 

ition to which, though brought forward 

'y the Government with which he was con- 

nected, he was at heart cpposed; for it ap- 
peared to him (Sir J. Walsh) that the very 
long and copious objections urged by the 
hon. Member would have applied with as 
much propriety to the Bill of the late Go. 
vernment, of which he was a member, as 
to the present measure. The whole of the 
hon. Gentleman’s objections might be said 
to be comprised in this one—that any mi- 
litia embodied for a short period was an 
inefficient and objectionable force. The 
great difference between the present Bill 
and that of the former Government is, 
that in the present instance there is an 
alternative given to parties to volunteer; 
and only in ease of the number offering 
being insufficient was the ballot to be re- 
sorted to; both measures, however, contem- 
plated a militia embodied for a short period 
as the nucleus of a foree to be called upon 
in ease of necessity. The description of force 
suggested by the hon. Gentleman would 
be of course much more valuable; for if 
they could secure 80,000 men, fully armed, 
accoutred, disciplined, drilled, and officered 
by Her Majesty’s Army, of course such a 
foree in the nature of things must be more 
efficient than they could hope this militia 
would prove. But they must consider 
what was possible and practicable in the 
existing state of things. He was quite 
eertain that the House would never con- 
sent to so expensive a proceeding as a large 
inerease of the regular Army. The hon. 
Member had shadowed forth many of the 
sources from which a regular and disei- 
plined foree might be obtained. But all 
such measures would involve a considerable 
period of time; whereas the necessity for 
the fofee proposed was, that it must be 
organised immediately. The principle of 
a militia, as he understood, had been con- 
ceded from all sides of the House at an 
early period of the Session; When the 
en tae was made by the noble Lord 
ately at the head of the Government, the 
principle was advoeated by the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton (Viscount Pal- 
merston), and was supported by those who 
now sat upon the Opposition benches. But 


now it appears that an opposition was 
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being organised against that very principle 
whieh before sod unis a single nso 
in the House. There were two grounds of 
opposition to the measure. were 
who denied the necessity of increas- 
ing our national defences at all—who 
thought that the probability of da 
was merely chimerieal—who thought 
the world was so changed of late that there 
was no longer any fear of the recurrence 
of that whieh had prevailed from the be- 
gitning of the world. The other clase 
was that to which the hon. Member who 
had just spoken belonged, who quarrelled 
with the mode of raising these additional 
men, and said that the proper mode had 
not been adopted for strengthening our 
national defences. The hon. and gallant 
Member who moved the Amendment made 
use of one argument which appeared to 
him (Sir J. Walsh) to be somewhat falla- 
cious. In referring to certain of the Colo- 
nies, he said that there were about 17,000 
or 18,000 men doing garrison duty in the 
Colonies, and that a great expenditure was 
ineutred for useless services. [Sir De L. 
Evans: I did not say in the Colonies 
focorally, but in the North American and 
est Indian Colonies.] Well, the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman admitted that in 
two colonies our troops were unnecessary. 
Of course the presence of troops at the 
eolonies or at home was always useless in 
times of peace; but if war broke out they 
would require the services of these troo 
immediately. They would be wanted for 
the defence of those colonies, unless we 
were “Aree to surrender them at the 
first breaking out of hostilities. There 
was a class of Members in this House 
who upheld the monstrous, he had al- 
most said absurd, doctrine that the dan- 
ger of war no longer existed in the world, 
He was astonished that they could at- 
tempt to broach so monstrous a doctrine 
in the face of the experience of the last 
six thousand years, and especially of the 
events in Europe during the last six years. 
The wats of the French Revolution be- 
queathed to Continental Europe two great 
legacies—the institution of the conserip- 
tion and the institution of the national 
guard; and the consequence of that had 
been that the whole of the nations of the 
Continent were more military, and that a 
more thorough organisation existed amongst 
them at this moment than had ever been 
known before. Why, the thirty years’ 
peace, which had been so much talked 
about, resembled an armed truce rather 
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than a state of ’ In fact, 
all Europe bol rere ‘sun Sapénaalh 
and we had no security from @ conti 
atising at any moment that coal ae 
them into use. True, for a considerable 
period there had been an intermission of 
war; but it was quite evident that during 
that time principles were agitating society 
which, sooner or later, must lead to con- 
vulsions that would necessitate the use of 
that force. Talk of peace! Talk of the 
feat of war having entirely vanished from 
the face of the globe! ny look at the 
Continent. All Continental Europe during 
the last four or five years had been in+ 
volved in war. In Lombardy, in Denmark, 
and in the streets of Paris, of Vienna, and 
of Berlin, there had been constant fight 
ings. Blood had flowed like water. In 
short, there had never been a period in 
which the peace of Europe had been more 
disturbed than in the course of the last 
few years. And in what had it resulted ? 
In the triumph of military foree and mili- 
tary science against democratic violence 
and anatchy. And now they had through- 
out the countries that had been thus con- 
vulsed, vast armies, which the rulers could 
not venture to disband, and which at any 
moment, and in any contingency, might 
be turned against this country. The hon. 
Member for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden) 
had the happiest knack of putting on the 
setnblance of common sense. His ‘* elo- 
quetice ’ was so ‘* unadorned ’’what he 
said was so plain, so direct, and so easily to 
be understood, that one was always tempted 
to fancy it must be the most obvious and 
sensible thing in the world; and he remem- 
bered that, three or four years ago, the hon. 
Gentleman made a lucid statement in a4 
House in support of peace princi ; 

to him (sir , Walsh) it eau that 
that very statement went exactly to estab- 
lish what it was the hon. Gentleman’s ob- 
ject to disprove—namely, that there was a 
necessity for this country always to hold 
itself more or less prepared for war. The 
hon. Gentleman went through a brief his- 
tory of England and our foreign 

during the preceding ten or twelve years, 
and he showed very distinctly that there 
had been not less than nine or ten different 
occasions in that short period, in the midst 
of a profound peace, too, when we were 
on the threshold of some dangerous war, 
With respect to our relations with Russia, 
he mentioned the case of the Vixen, and 
one or two other cases. As to France, he 
referred to the affairs of Egypt and Me- 





hemet Ali, the question of Tahiti and Mr. 
Pritchard, and the dispute upon the sub- 
ject of the Spanish marriages. He also 
ke of the United States of America, 
with which we had had disputes which were 
very difficult of adjustment—as, for in- 
stance, the Maine and the Oregon boun- 
dary questions, the destruction of the 
Caroline at the Falls of Niagara, and the 
imprisonment of M‘Leod. All these cases 
the hon. Gentleman then mentioned in his 
speech; and since that period there were 
two or three others which might be added 
to the catalogue. One of these was the 
uestion which arose upon the attempt of 
Anstria and Russia to compel Turkey to 
deliver up the Hungarian refugees. At 
that time we had a fleet at the Dardanelles, 
and might be said to have been upon the 
eve of a war with Russia. Subsequently 
to that occurrence, too, M. Drouyn de 
l’Huys, the French Ambassador, quitted 
this metropolis, and a difficulty arose with 
the Government of France upon the ques- 
ticn of the arbitration of the French 
Government in our dispute with Greece 
relative to Don Pacifico’s claims. Look- 
ing, then, at the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, and the occurrences which had 
since taken place, he (Sir J. Walsh) must 
say that he arrived at a totally different 
conclusion from that of the hon. Gentle- 
man ; that our relations were so compli- 
cated, and we might be involved upon 
such a variety of questions with our neigh- 
bours, that we could never consider our- 
selves to be altogether safe from the danger 
of war; and that at any time when we 
were least desirous of, and least prepared 
for war, some of these quarrels and dis- 
putes might spring up, and involve us in 
the necessity of a contest for the defence 
of our honour or our interests. The very 
fact of our being prepared, and having a 
certain military force at our disposal, ena- 
bled us more to carry negotiations to a 
cific conclusion and result; and he be- 
ieved that on very many occasions if we 
had been defenceless we should have been 
obliged to give up the points in dispute, or 
been precipitated into a war from which 
we should have had no means of protecting 
ourselves. Nolens volens, during the last 
ten — we had been perpetually engaged 
in disputes with foreign Powers. Was 
there anything in the present aspect of 
eee to make us believe that the danger 
had altogether passed? Was there anything 
in the state of the Continent at this moment 
so much more peaceful, settled, and tran- 


Sir J. Walsh 
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quil than for the last ten or twelve years, 
that we could afford to lay down our arms 
under the impression that the neces- 
sity which existed then existed no longer? 
He (Sir J. Walsh) would be exceedingly 
reluctant to offend the susceptibilities of 
any foreign nation. He did not wish, he 
did not think it necessary, to do so. He 
was one of those who had considerable 
confidence in the friendly feelings which at 
present existed, for example, in the breast 
of the ruler of France towards this coun- 
try. He did not believe that the Prince 
President had any present desire whatever 
to engage in a war with this country. He 
did not believe that he meditated—he did 
not believe that he intended it. But he 
could not help saying that he saw in that 
ruler a very energetic character. He saw 
in him very great ability, He saw in him 
very great power of carrying out his own 
objects with dexterity and wisdom. He 
also saw that, in having a large unem- 
ployed army under his control, there must 
be at any rate great temptations to use 
that power. And of this he was sure, 
that if the President of France were to 
hold up his finger, and were to engage in 
any quarrel with England, he would be 
backed by the whele force and spirit and 
will of the French nation. That of itself 
was, he thought, a reason why we should 
at the present moment do something 
towards the improvement of our national 
defences. He did not say that a necessity 
existed now which had not existed before. 
On the contrary, he said that the necessity 
had existed for the last ten years: that 
we had been running very great risk all 
that time, and that we had been wrong in 
not taking some preventive measures 
earlier. When it was perfectly well known 
that with respect to the Pritchard case, 
France was on the point of declaring war 
against us, at a time when our dockyards 
and national establishments were altoge- 
ther unprotected—when it was perfectly 
well known that the French actuall 

brought their steamboats together with 
the view of making a descent upon our 
coasts—when all these things were known, 
he maintained that it was perfectly inex- 
cusable on the part of, our Government 
not then to have adopted such a precaution- 
ary measure as the present, which he be- 
lieved was forced upon them by the public 
opinion of the nation. The qnestion of 
improving our national defences he econ- 
sidered to be determined, not only by the 
almost unanimous opinion expressed by 
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this House at an early period of the Ses- 
sion, but also by the almost unanimous 
voice of opinion out of doors. He believed 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite were never 
more mistaken than when they supposed 
that they could get up a popular agitation 

inst the measure by a peace ery. 

eir sincerity, of course, it was not for 
him to call in question; but he thought 
they would find themselves wholly mis- 
taken if they signee that the peeve of 
England would follow them in their wild 
and untenable course, or that the common 
sense of the country, which they were so 
fond of invoking, would bear them out in 
the conclusions to which they wished the 
public to come. And now, as to the de- 
tails of the Bill under the consideration of 
the House, he did not mean to say that 
they were the best that human ingenuity 
could devise; however, he thought that 
this Bill was in many points preferable to 
that which was submitted to their consid- 
eration at an earlier period of the Session. 
He certainly thought that it was desirable 
that they should, in the first instance, 
open the door to volunteer assistance be- 
fore they had recourse to that obnoxious 
proposition, the ballot. It might be pos- 
sible, that, in the end, they would have to 
resort to the ballot, for the volunteers 
might be found to be too few in number. 
Still there could be no objection to trying 
that system’ in the first instance; at all 
events, they could not be worse off than 
with the measure of the noble Lord (Lord 
John Russell), which began with the ballot, 
and left no door open to the volunteer 
system. It must be recollected that this 
force, which hon. Gentlemen decried as 
entirely useless, would be commanded by 
officers of the regular Army, and would be 
disciplined by men engaged in the Army, 
so that the ‘‘ raw material’’ might, in the 
space of a short time, be made as valuable 
a force as any such force possibly could 
be. If the material were good, he be- 
lieved it might be made available for the 
defence of the country far more easily than 
the hon. Gentleman who spoke last seemed 
to imagine. That hon. Gentleman seemed 
to suppose that this force would be driven 
away at the very first appearance of a 
French disciplined force, who would demol- 
ish them. Now, he thought that the hon. 
Gentleman totally underrated the. spirit 
and military capabilities of those plough- 
men and labourers, whom he had deseribed 
to be unfit for military purposes. It 
seemed to him (Sir J. Walsh) that these 
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men were the matériel of the best armies 
that ever existed. After a drill of tw 
one days, by officers regularly employed in 
Her Majesty’s service, they would have a 
good know of military duties, and, 
with the p of an invasion, they 
would, in a very short time, become most 
available for the purpose of national de- 
fence. And these people would be ab- 
stracted from their ordinary occupation for 
but a very short time, in order to undergo 
drilling. He totally disbelieved that this 
measure would prove to be so unpopular 
as hon. Gentlemen opposite had repre- 
sented. In fact, these hon. Gentlemen 
talked as if they wished that the measure 
might be supposed by the country to be as 
objectionable as they had represented it. 
He doubted whether men could be much 
demoralised by having to undergo a dril- 
ling of twenty-one days. It appeared to 
him that all the arguments which had been 
advanced against the measure were of a 
very trivial character. He believed that, 
in that part of the country in which he 
resided, this measure would prove to be 
pular rather than otherwise. He be- 
ieved that the country would look upon 
twenty-one days’ drilling rather as a 9 
sant than as a painful exercise. He did 
not believe in the millennium preached by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, whose doctrines, 
if carried out, must emasculate the char- 
acter of this country, and that any such 
doctrines would be best met and counter- 
acted by infusing a little more of the mili- 
tary spirit into our people. He believed 
that the measure was but a very modest 
and temperate demand upon the popula- 
tion of this country for the performance of 
the first duty which they owed to their 
country—its defence. He believed that 
that demand would be heartily responded 
to by the whole population; he believed 
that it would not encounter any of that 
unpopularity alluded to by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. The details of the measure, as 
he had admitted, were susceptible of amend- 
ment; but to the principle of the Bill—the 
embodiment of the militia—the opening of 
the door in the first instance to volunteer 
enlistment, he should give his warm and 
cordial support. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL thought, 
from the observations with which the hon. 
Baronet who had just sat down had com- 
menced his speech, that he would be sur- 
prised to learn that he (Mr. Peel), although 
a Member of the late Government, and al- 
though not an advocate of the views of 
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what he called ‘‘the peace party” was yet 
posed to the principle of a militia at all. 
He thought it would have been a cofive- 
nience if this Bill had been what it pro- 
fessed to be, so far as its title imported, a 
consolidating as well as an amending Bill, 
or that it had had appended to it the Aet of 
George III., in order that the House might 
see at a glance the full extent of the bur- 
then which they were about to impose upon 
the country, and the harassing nature of 
the duties which they were about to exact 
from a portion of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
The hon. Baronet had admitted that there 
was nothing in the present situation of af- 
fairs in Europe which justified the demand 
made by Her Majesty’s Government for an 
increase of the military armaments of the 
éountry, to an extent so large as this pro- 
posed force of 80,000 men. Even, how- 
ever, if he were mistaken, and there was 
something in the present state of Euro 
to create momentary uneasiness, he (Mr. 
F. Peel) thought that would not be suffi- 
cient to justify a measure of this parti- 
cular kind, which established a perma- 
nent force, not renewable every year, not 
dependent upon annual grants of the 
House of Commons, but to be kept on foot 
permanently, and in contradiction to that 
principle which was enunciated in the pre- 
amble of every Mutiny Act, ‘‘ That the 
raising or keeping a standing Army in 
time of peace, unless it be with the annual 
consent of Parliament, is against law.’’ 
He did not in any way dispute, on the con- 
trary he quite admitted, the propriety of 
taking measures for completing the de- 
fences of this country; but his objection lay 
to the particular plan propounded by Her 
Majesty’s Government. He thought that 
the proposed force would be costly and ex- 
pensive out of all proportion to the quality 
of the service which the country would ob- 
tain from it. He agreed with the hon. 
and gallant General (Sir De L. Evans) 
who opened this debate, in thinking that 
400,0002. would not be the whole of what 
would be expended upon this force, because 
they must bear in mind that they were to 
have 80,000 men, who were to receive pay 
under ordinary circumstances during the 
twenty-one days in each year in which they 
were to be drilled and exercised: and that 
beside, if it should turn out, as the Go- 
vernment would lead them to believe it 
would, that this force would be composed 
entirely of volunteers,a bonus of 61. per 
man must be paid out of the national 
Exchequer. It must be recollected, too, 
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that if the foree of 80,000 

by this Bill should come to be embodied, 
these men would receive the same py as 
men serving in the infantry in Her Majes- 
ty’s service. The most importait = 
tion, he thought, was the manner in which 
the force was to be raised. Her Majesty’s 
Government had led that House and the 
country to believe that this force could be 
raised by means of voluntary etilistment— 
that people would be found in sufficient 
numbers ready to volunteer their service, 
and to enter without compulsion into the 
ranks of the militia. The hon. Baroriet 
(Sir J. Walsh) seemed to claim credit to 
his side of the House for the origin of that 
idea; but it would be found that there was 
precisely a similar provision in the existing 
Militia Act. By that Act liberty was given 
to volunteers to enter into the service, and 
there was the same pecuniary inducement 
of 61. per man held out. There was onl 
this difference in the two cases, that wh 
by this Bill the sum of 6%. per man was to 
be paid out of the national revenue, tinder 
the existing Militia Act the 67. per man 
was to be paid out of the local rates. But 
the material point to observe was, that as 
was the case under the Militia A2t, so un- 
der this Bill, he believed that the anticipa- 
tions with regard to volunteer service would 
not be realised. The project of voluntary 
enlistment would be found to be nugatory, 
and would yield no fruit. at prospect 
was there of obtaining this volunteer ser- 
vice? Suppose they obtained their men 
from those portions of the country where 
the materials were most abundant and plen- 
tiful; suppose they were willing to make 
the ranks of the militia a receptacle into 
which they might sweep the lowest and 
most degraded alaeses of the people; sup- 
pose they made them even a receptacle for 
ablebodied pauper males—he did not believe 
that, even under those circumstances, they 
eould obtain the force that they required. 
He observed, from some returns recently 
laid before the House, that the number of 
ablebodied pauper males— persons who 
could not subsist by their own industry, 
and who required to be supported by the 
charity of their neighbours—the number of 
such persons did not exceed 35,000, and 
of that number more than half were su 
ported in consequence of accidents, or sick- 
ness, or some infirmity or another. But 
they must bear in mind that under this 
Bill the whole country was to be divided 
into districts, and that each district was to 
contribute its quota according to its popu- 
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lation; 80 that those districts in which the 
working classes most abounded—the great 
séats of manufacturing industry, the eoun- 
ties, for instance, of Staffordshire and Not- 
tinghamshire, the West Riding, and South 
Laneashire, where large masses of thé 
working Classes were congregated—would 
be called upon to be the largest contributors 
to this force. And did any one believe 
that in those counties where employment 
was abtindant—where no one need be idle 
who chose to work — where wages were high 
and rémuferative, and where, what was 
perhaps of more importance, employment 
was constantand unintermitting—where, 
moreover, there was such an arrangement 
of inddstrial combinations, that the la- 
bour of one man had dependent upon it the 
labour of others, so that the suspension of 
that one man’s labour would put a stop to 
that of several others, was it likely, under 
stich cireumstancés, that in Lanéashire, 
for instance, 8,000 or 10,000 would be 
found willing to abandon the employment in 
which they were engaged, and enter into an 
employment of a precisely opposite charae- 
ter—of one which was transitory in its dura- 
tion, and unremunerative in its return? He 
did not say that there might not be 80,000 
persons in this country who might be wil- 
ling to enter into the ranks of this militia; 
he did not doubt that there was that num- 
ber of persons who would prefer idleness 
to constant and laborious employment; but 
he thought the hon. Gentleman who had 
spoken second in this debate (Mr. Rich) 
had very sensibly remarked, that those 
were the persons who were most likely to 
be efigaged as substitutes for those who 
might be so unfortunate as to be the vie- 
tims of the ballot. He had heard it stated 
that, during the war with revolutionary 
France, while the bonus paid to volunteers, 
was specified by Act of Parliament, as was 
now proposed, to be 6/. per man, it was a 
common thing to pay as much as 301. or 
40/1. for a substitute. And so under this 
Bill, he believed, that these persons would 
stand by, with folded arms, until reeotirse 
was had to the ballot, when they would 
come forward and offer themselves as sub- 
stitutes at a price treble, or quadruple, or 
quintuple the amount that would be paid 
to them, if they offered their services in 
the militia as volunteers. He believed 
then that Government would be compelled 
to have recourse to a compulsory con- 
scription to obtain their militia, and this, 
be it observed, after they should have 
proved that volunteer service was a fail- 
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when the people found @ service of 


that kind was — to their interests; 
and he thouglit that if under such citeum- 
stances the Government, against the in- 
terests and inclination of thé péople, en- 
deavoured ‘to force them into the ranks of 
the militia, they would create such an 

position to thé measure as would render 

inoperative, and wholly neutralise any ad- 
vantages which might be e: from it. 
He thought that in times to have 
recourse to the ballot would iaegedheys fat 
& system of wnjtstifiable i 3 for 
endee it they reqeired the same ceevies 
from thé rich mati as they required from 
the poor. They offered to the liberty 
to find substitutes; but whilst it was = 
for the rich man to pay sufficient to 

his substitute, it might be quite out of the 
power of the poor man to find a substitute; 
the measute, indeed, possessed all the 
inequality and all the injustice of @ poll 
tax. But what was the nature of the 
services that were to be required undet 
this Militia Act? The men enlisted would 
have to serve under it for twenty-one days 
in the course of each year—not necessarily 
consecutive days, because Her Majesty, in 
Council, had the power of determining the 
times at which they were to be ealled 
upon to serve; and it might happen, 
therefore, that the men would be harassed 
with drill at twenty different times in the 
course of a year. During the whole of the 
twenty-one days the men under drill would 
be subject to martial law, that is to say, to 
no law at all; their civil rights were to be 
suspended and kept in abeyanee, and sub- 
ject to the arbitrary and capricious conduct 
of the commanding officer. But it was 
also [to be observed that this Bill would 
requite residential service, the meaning of 
which was that for five years a man would 
have to give oe twenty-one days’ ser- 
vice in that place where he happened to be 
residing when he was first enrolled. For 
example, if a man resided in the county of 
Dorset at the commencement of his servieé, 
but in the course of the following five years 
it should be for his interest to go into the 
county of Lancaster, he would be liable to 
be summoned to return to the county of 
Dorset to serve in the ranks of the militia. 
This, therefore, was a new kind of law of 
settlement. It would operate to bind the 
labouring classes of this country to the 
soil on which they dwelt; it would deprive 
them of the freedom of locomotion; it 
would deprive them of the free and unfet 
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tered permission to choose their domicile 
in that part of the country in which they 
might think that it would be to their in- 
terest to dwell. For his part he did not 
think that a militia would ever be formed 
to be a very efficient and serviceable 
means of defending the country. One al- 
ternative they must accept—either militia- 
men would be as efficient as trained and 
disciplined soldiers, or they would not. If 
they would not, then his idea of the un- 
serviceable character of this force would 
be confirmed. If they should be found to 
be as efficient as trained soldiers, then he 
thought the Government were bound to 
attend to that consideration to which the 
hon. Member for Manchester, when this 

tion was previously under discussion 
} ome their attention—namely, that they 
would every five years pour into the lowest 
classes of society 80,000 men who had 
been taken from the calm pursuits of peace 
and industry, and had been habituated to 
military tastes and habits, who had been 
trained to the use of arms, and who had 
learned the art and value of military dis- 
cipline and tactics. He had thus shown 
that a militia force would be burdensome 
to the country, in point of taxation, and 
that it would be oppressive to individuals; 
and being so, he thought it ought to be 
shown that it would produce some palpable 
advantages to induce them to consent to a 
measure exacting personal service from in- 
dividuals, and imposing fresh burdens on the 
country. Now, what were the objects for 
which the Government asked this force? 
The House had heard much of its constituti- 
onal character; but he did not believe there 
was any trace of a constitutional character 
to be found in the lineaments of the mea- 
sure before them. The Crown had at one 
time the power to issue Commissions of Ar- 
ray—the Crown had till recently the power 
of making use of the militia to quell riots 
and to suppress insurrection; but it was 
now the first time in history that a Go- 
vernment sought to deprive the Crown of 
the power of using the militia for those 
purposes, and said the militia force should 
only be embodied in case of actual in- 
vasion, or imminent danger thereof. It 
appeared to him that, in a time of peace, 
a measure of this kind would prove to be 
an uncalled-for interference with the indus- 
trial economy of the country—that in time 
of peace we ought to-apply the principle of 
the division of labour to our defences—that 
those men who were intended to act as 
soldiers, ought to be entirely devoted to 
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that life, and so have the opportunity of 
becoming masters of their ion, and 
ought not to be satisfied with the rudimen- 
tary parts of military knowledge; while 
those who followed the ordinary pursuits 
of life should be left to follow them without 
the interruption consequent on their being 
called upon to acquire the elements of mili- 
tary knowledge, for he had no hesitation in 
saying that there were few characters more 
distasteful than that of a half citizen, half 
soldier. He entirely coincided in the opin- 
ion of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, ex- 
pressed towards the close of the reign of 
George II. He said—* For my own 

T never was more convinced of the truth of 
any proposition in my life, than that a na- 
tion of merchants, manufacturers, artisans, 
and husbandmen, to be defended by a re- 
gular army, is vastly preferable to a nation 
of soldiers.’’ That was the principle upon 
which he (Mr. F. Peel) was inclined to act. 
He was willing to trust the defence of the 
country to the Army and to the naval foree. 
He was of opinion that our naval force, if 
properly stationed, provided an effectual 
security against surprise in time of peace; 
and he believed that, before any foreign 
country could assemble troops fo. the pur- 
pose of attacking us, or transport them 
to this country, we might blockade every 
port and close up every outlet along the 
whole line of their coast. As to our mi- 
litary force, if insufficient, we ought to 
be satisfied that arrangements could not 
be made by which some portion of the 
Army serving in the Colonies might be 
withdrawn, and the Colonies called upon 
to organise some force for their own de- 
fence. No one would pretend that our 
troops in the Colonies were kept there for 
the purpose of external defence—they were 
there simply for the purpose of internal 
police, to keep the peace, and to defend the 
colony against the inroads of savages. In 
time of war this precaution against inva- 
sion, in the shape of a militia, was, in his 
opinion, not merely useless, but perhaps 
even dangerous, because it was likely to 
lull'us into a false sense of security. He 
did not believe that, if there were any real 
danger of invasion, or of a descent u 
our shores, that the people of England 
would rest satisfied with a militia force of 
80,000 men, or even of 120,000. During 
the war with France there was a militia, 
but the country was not content with it— 
there was at that time a volunteer force to 
the extent of ten times the number of militia 
—there were at least 400,000 volunteers— 
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there were train bands, and even a provi- 
sion for arming the whole peasantry. As 
it had been then, he believed so it would 
be again, if there were any real danger of 
descent upon our shores. He believed 
that in such a case every man in England 
would be found willing to rise in defence 
of our homes and altars, that every hedge 
would be lined, and every house occupied 
with our people, and that an enemy would 
have to contest field by field, and foot by 
foot, its advance into the country. Upon 
such a force, rather than on the militia, 
he should be disposed to depend; and he 
thought that in case of necessity there 
would be no waiting for commissions from 
the Crown, or for authority from the 
Lord Lieutenant, but that Englishmen 
would spontaneously rise for the defence of 
themselves and their country. Holding 
these opinions, considering the militia in- 
jurious to the industry of this country in 
time of peace, and believing it unservice- 
able for defence in time of war, he should 
support cordially the Amendment of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Westminster 
(Sir De Lacy Evans). 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, they could 
no longer doubt upon which side of the 
House the hon. Member for Leominster 
(Mr. F. Peel) sat. While he listened to 
the speech of the hon Gentleman, he could 
scarcely believe his senses, recollecting, as 
he did, that the hon. Gentleman was Under 
Secretary to the Colonies to the late Min- 
istry, at the head of which was the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) who had intro- 
duced the Militia Bill this Session. [Mr. 
F. Peet observed that he believed he had 
not voted for the measure. ] He should have 
been unwilling to make that assertion trust- 
ing only to his memory, but his hon. Friend 
behind him (Mr. Gwyn) had examined the 
list of the division, and had found the 
name of Mr. Frederick Peel recorded as 
having voted for the measure. The speech 
of the hon. Gentleman on the present occa- 
sion was not so much against the particular 
measure before the House, as against the 
militia foree altogether. But there was 
another cireumstance which enhanced his 
surprise, at the opposition to this measure 
intended by the hon. Member. During 
the debate on the introduction of the mea- 
sure by the noble Lord the late Prime 
Minister, the right hon. Member for Wilt- 
shire (Mr. 8. Herbert) spoke as follows :— 


“ He could bear testimony to the fact stated by 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton (Lord 
Palmerston), that the opinion which he had ex- 


. 
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pressed that night on the subject of the militia 
serge bocarher Ply coer Se 
held the office of of War, the noble 
Lord frequently questioned him on the subject in 
this House. These questions had not been with- 
out effect, for the late Government were so fully 

uaded of the necessity for some steps 
n the matter, that at the desire of the right hon. 
Member for Ripon (Sir J. Graham), then Secre- 
tary for the Home t, and of the late 


The hon. Gentleman (Mr. F. Peel), there- 
fore not only differed from the proposition 
of the late Government, but also from the 
proposition which had received the sanction 
of the Government that preceded it. Such 
conduct on the part of the hon. Gentleman 
he could not account for. At the com- 
mencement of the Session they heard that 
there was a necessity for a militia force, 
because the form of government in France 
was changed, and a sense of insecurity had 
thereby been created throughout Europe. 
He was not aware that the form of go- 
vernment in France had altered since then. 
But we must remember that this country 
had been warned by the highest military 
authority now in existence—by the great- 
est General of the age—by the must dis- 
tinguished subject of the Crown—who had 
year after year pressed upon the consid- 
eration of successive Administrations the 
fact of our coast being defenceless in case 
of foreign invasion. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, writes in 1847 to Major General 
Burgoyne, as follows :— 

“Some daye have elapsed, indeed a i 
has, since I yr os note, with Peete 
your observations on the possible results of a war 
with France, under our present system of military 
preparation. 

“You are aware that I have for years been sen- 
sible of the alteration produced in maritime war- 
fare and operations by the application of steam to 
Cyn kT 

de vei e 
of the coasts of these ‘cada vuishs onal eeuld 
approach at all, to be approached at all times of 
tide and in all seasons, by vessels so 
from all quarters. We are in fact ,and ~ 
at least liable to insult, and to have contributions 
levied upon us on all parts of our coast ; that is, 
the coast of these, including the Channel Islands, 
which to this time, from the period of the Nor- 
pera Conquest, have never been successfully in- 
¥ . 

“I have in vain endeavoured to awaken the at- 
tention of different Administrations to this state 
of things, as well known to our neighbours (rivals 
in power, at least former adversaries and enemies) 
as it is to ourselves, 
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IT hope that your paper may be attended with 
than my representations 


ad oes abe "e cn inns on 
# ve ve, 
danger. We havp no dates, os bane of one, 
excepting in our fleet.” 


He (Mr, Newdegate) would beg the House 
to attend not to his opinion, but to the 
Duke of Wellington's opinion, as to the 
prospect of any effective resistance being 
made by a hasty armament of the people, 
when undisciplined, by a levy en masse in 
ease of a foreign invasion ;— 

** We hear a great deal of the spirit of the 
of England, for which no man entertains 
respect than I do. But unorganised, un- 

disciplined without systematic subordination es- 
tablished and well understood, this spirit, opposed 
to the fire of musketry and cannon, and to sabres 
and bayonets of disciplined troops, would only 
eeqeny Sheee saleneted by such spirit to confusion 


That was the opinion of the greatest 
gone of the age—one who knew what 

glishmen sre, and what Englishmen 
could do—who had led Englishmen on to 
vietory in every country and under every 
climate, where he had commanded them, 
in thousands and tens of thousands. This 
was the Duke of Wellington’s answer 
te those who recommended the people to 
wait aay tee and unprepared until 
the hour of danger was upon them, The 
Duke of Wellington thus proceeded to de- 
seribe the nature of the force, which he 
deemed would be effectual for the defence 
of the country in case of an emergency, 
supposing that timely preparations for it 
were made:— 

* The measure upon which I haye earnestly en- 
treated different Administrations to decide, which 
is constitutional, and has been invariably adopted 
in time of peace for the last 80 years, is to raise, 
embody, organise, and discipline the militia, of 
the same numbers for each of the three kingdoms 
united as during the late war.” 

The proposal made by the Duke of Wel- 
lington was more extensive than the mea- 
sure proposed by Her Majesty's present 
Government :— 

= Wie wend sive man of 6 oad force 
amoun to t 150,0 5 ht 
eetianty ae to work to discipline. ‘ This pa 
would enable us to establish the strength of our 
i. This, with an augmentation of the force of 
she cagelar army, which would not cost 400,000/., 

it the country on its legs in res t to 

ries force, and I would engage for its defence 

as 

** But an we stand now, and if it be true that 
the exertions of the fleet alone are not sufficient 
fe meoride fe one defenve, we are not safe for a 
week after the declaration of war. 

“Let amy man examine our maps ik ak. 
bebe an A. of the matter, and judge for him- 


Mr. Newdegate 
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“ T know of no mode of resistance, much less of 


ion from this 
Eine Salk acento oieas pe od 
with its formidable enemy, 


mL. sd gana eee es 
the defence of the empire with an army 
of such a force of militia. I may be so. I eon- 
fess it, I should infinitely prefer, and should feel 
more confidence in, an army of regular 
But I know that I shall not haye these. 
have the others, and if an addition is made to the 
existing regular army allotted for home 
a force which will cost 400,000/. ret, toe 
would be a sufficient disciplined force in the field 
to enable him who should command to defend the 


country. 

“This is my view of our danger and our resour- 
ces. I was aware that our and 
were yery inadequately supplied with ordnance and 
carriages, arms, stores, inations, and 
ammunition. * 


“T quite concur in oa your views of the 
of our position, and of the magnitude of the stake 
at issue. Lam 'y sensible of the certainty 
of failure if we do not, at an early moment, attend 
to the measures necessary to be taken for our de- 
fence, and of the piah MR indelible disgrace, 
of such failure. 

“ Putting out of view all the other unfortunate 
consequences, such as the loss of the political and 
social position of this country among the nations 
of Euro , of all its allies, in conce: with and in 
aid of whom it has in our own tims contended 
successfully in arms for its own honour and safety, 
and the independenee and freedom of the world. 

“ When did any man hear of allies of a country 
unable to defend itself ? 

“ Views of economy of some, and I admit that 
the high views of national finance of others, in- 
duce them to postpone those measures absolutely 
necessary for mere defence and safety under exist- 
ing circumstances, forgettin ig pibogether the com- 
mon practice of successful armies in modern times, 
imposing upon the conquered enormous pecuniary 
contributions, as grell as sae valuable and ome- 
mental property. * 

“ France having been in possession of oe 
every capital in Europe, and having levied contri- 
butions fn each, and having had in its ion 
or under its influence the whole of Italy, y; 
and Poland, is reduced to its territorial limits as 
they stood in 1792, 

“Do we suppose that we should be allowed to 

keep—could we advance a pretension to 
more than the islands composing the United 
dom, ceding disgracefully the Channel Islands, on 
which an p dar had never established himself 
since the period of the Norman Conquest ?” 
He would beg the House again to remem- 
ber from whose letter he read these ex- 
tracts, and to mark the conclusion. The 
last passage ran thus :— 

“I am bordering upon seventy-seven years of 

age passed in honour, I hope that the Almighty 
may protect mo from being the witness of the twe- 
gedy which 1 cannot persuade my contemporaries 
to take measures to avert.—Believe me ever yours 
sincerely, “ Weuuiyerton.” 


Tt was true that in 1848 he (Mr. Newde- 
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gate) refused to vote for a militia, He 
sincerely regretted having done so, now 
that he found that the opinion thus ex- 
pressed by his Grace remained unalte 
and that it was supported by the most 
competent military authorities in this coun- 
try. The highest naval authorities also 
concurred in believing that the introduc- 
tion of steam in vessels of war, and, more 
than all, the manner in which the railroads 
of France were arranged, connecting the 
capital with the chief military depts, and 
connecting the chief military depdts with 
the principal seaports, rendered it probable 
that instead of having the warning hither- 
to given to us by the concentration of the 
French forces on the coast, we should find 
the forces were ordered to diverge to vari- 
ous places on the coast, the point of con- 
centration being some spot on the shores of 
England, known to the French generals, 
but probably not known to us: this would 
render guarding the Channel much more 
difficult than hitherto. Besides all this, 
not only had there been a change in the 
form of government in France, but they 
should remember the character of the man 
who held the power of that mighty country. 
That remarkable man had long been resi- 
dent in England, and it was well known to 
his friends, and was in fact undisputed, 
that there was this in the character of the 
President of the French Republic which 
took him out of calculations applicable to 
ordinary men—he was a predestinarian; he 
believed, and that belief was the motive of 
his actions during life, that he was destined 
by Providence to fulfil a great mission, 
When he was in England, actuated by 
these motives, he had not failed to attempt 
the invasion of France by means ridicu- 
lously insufficient; he was entrapped and 
defeated, but he followed out his course till 
he gained the supreme power in France. 
Had the conduct by which he had gained 
that power, and placed himself at the head 
of the French nation, given us any reason 
to believe that he was a man who would 
hesitate in his policy? He (Mr. Newde- 

te) believed the President had said he 
elt grateful for the hospitality he had 
enjoyed in England, and that he would be 
eorry to attack ys; but that if he found 
that it formed part of what he believed to 
be his destiny, he would not shrink from 
making the attack, When they had such 
a@ man at the head of such an army and 
fleet, which, combined, were superior to 
those of any Power in the world, it would 
he madness to leave this country in such a 
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defenceless position as the Duke of Wel- 
lington had described, He hoped the pre- 
sent measure would have the support of 


red,|the noble Lord (Lord John Russell), for 


though he had aga so stron ty to the 
Amendment of the noble Lord ( iscount 
Palmerston) on his own Bill, that he threw 
up the Government when it was carried yy 
the House, still the conclusion of his speech 
gave him (Mr. Newdegate) hope that he 
would apart @ measure which was neces- 
sary for the defence of the country, The 
noble Lord on that occasion said-— 

“ With respect to the opinions expressed a few 
evenings since on this subject by the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton ( Viscount Palmerston), 
it appears to me that they do not differ in any 
essential respects trom those to which I gave 
utterance, and that they are conclusive as to the 
wisdom, and indeed as to the necessity, of hay- 
ing, irrespectively of our regular army, a force on 
which we could depend in the unfortunate eyent 
of a war or a foreign invasion, It is necessary 
for this country, having a limited number of men 
which it has for the regular army, there being 
no prospect that this House will ever adopt any 
proposition for an increase of 30,000 or 40,000 
men to the regular army, to be kept in the United 
Kingdom—it is necessary that there should be 
some force of militia which should enable the 
country to have at command a sufficient number 
of men partly trained and ready for cmplarmetty 
and that this force should be ready to be sent to 
any of the Kingdom.” [38 p Rasba g oxix. 
841. 


For the sake of the country he hoped the 
noble Lord would not follow the example 
of those who had been recently his subordi- 
nates in office, but that, actuated by the 
spirit of a statesman and of an English 
inister, he would afford the i of 
Government, as a measure rendered neeces- 
sary for the immediate safety of the coun- 
try, the weight of his authority, and his 
sanction, so far, at all events, as to admit 
of its further consideration by the House. 
If the House this year voted an increase 
to the regular Army, as was suggested by 
some hon, Members, and there should be 
next year any commercial depression or 
icultural distress, he knew from expe- 
rience the clamour for a reduction of the 
establishments would be so great that no 
Ministry could resist it; and the ingrease 
of the Army would be so great that no 
Ministry could resist it, and the inerease of 
the Army would be again reduced. They 
were told by some hon. Members to with- 
draw their forces from the Colonies, in order 
to strengthen the force at home. The 
commercial policy of this country of late 
years had rendered the connexion of the 
mother country no longer advantageous to 
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the colonies; and the only tie which was left 
between them and us was in the fact that 
we had not abandoned the parental char- 
acter, the first duty of a metropolitan 
State, altogether, and had not withdrawn 
from them the protection afforded by our 
troops. He trusted that, not fearing the 
temporary unpopularity which there had 
been endeavours to excite against this mea- 
sure, the House would act on the senti- 
ments expressed during the last six years of 
every statesman in the country, that the 
opinion of the Duke of Wellington was 
sound when he declared that without a 
measure of this kind the condition of this 
country was most precarious. 

Mr. LAW HODGES would not have 
risen to take part in the debate did he not 
feel that from his own knowledge he could 
give some corroboration to the principal 
objections raised against the provisions of 
the Bill ; but, more than that, from being 
convinced by the great number of petitions 
presented against the measure, that it was 
obnoxious to the wishes and feelings of 
the country. He was quite convinced that 
the objections to a Militia Bill did not arise 
from any abatement of the loyalty of the 
people, or of any indifference on the part 
of the people towards the welfare, honour, 
and national security of England; but 
from their recollection of the severity of 
the ballot system practised during the last 
war. He would confine himself to what 

d within his own knowledge, for he 

ad been in the militia service in 1798. 
The regiment in which he served was sent 
to Ireland during the troubles that pre- 
vailed there in 1798; and in 1799, when 
they returned to England, an order was 
sent down to send 500 men from the regi- 
ment to join the line. “The consequence 
was that the commanding officer wrote im- 
mediately to the clerk of the peace for the 
county that 500 vacancies had occurred, to 
supply which a ballot was requisite. Now, 
the bounty to be given at that time was 
101. for these volunteers to enter the line. 
They were now told that by giving a 
bounty of 67. a head, they could get the 
number of men required. Perhaps that 
might be possible ; but what was the fact 
at the time to which he had referred? Why 
that as much as 60/. had been given for a 
substitute, and such high bounties will again 
be required to escape personal service when- 
ever war occurs; and ft was the recollection 
of such things as that which indisposed the 
country again to return to that system. 


He could not help also remarking, that the | 


Mr. Newdegate 
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m so spent ap’ in no public ac- 
pet The pan: cagctak A amounted 
to many thousands a year ; for enormous 
sums were paid for substitutes to supply 
the vacancies caused by volunteering and 
desertion—indeed, he thought he might 
say that an hon. Friend, whom he then 
saw in the House, could corroborate him 
in saying, that the money so expended 
amounted in the aggregate to millions. At 
the time he was speaking of, not one man 
in twenty was serving in person; and the 
main objection to the ballot then, as now, 
was, that whenever war happens it will 
entirely dry up all the ordinary recruitin 
sources of the line ; and it was but nat 
that the people should apprehend that 
what happened then would occur again. 
He was no less anxious than other Gentle- 
men to defend the country ; but he thought 
the House would do well to consider whe- 
ther some other measure could not be 
brought forward, and some other mode 
adopted to secure all needful protection to 
the country. Owing, he thought, to the 
reasons he had alluded to, and on the 
grounds he had mentioned, a resistance 
had arisen against the present measure 
which would not subside ; for the country 
thought that, if it were carried, it would 
lead hereafter to the same pressure of the 
ballot system as before. So great was the 
temptation offered to the poorest class in 
the country by the enormous sums given 
for substitutes, that it caused an amount of 
desertion such as could hardly be credited. 
At one time, there were more than 500 
deserters from the regiment to which he 
(Mr. L. Hodges)*belonged. Whenever they 
were apprehended they were punished for 
their crime; but the temptation could not 
be withstood, and he had known men de- 
sert even from the hospital, and enlist in 
some distant county. He trusted the House 
would not, by sanctioning the present Bill, 
expose the people to similar temptations and 
similar evils, and upon that principle he 
would vote against the Bill. 

Siz ROBERT PEEL: Sir, with the 
particular views which I entertain on this 
important subject, and believing, as I firmly 
do, that my particular views are of no singu- 
lar character, but are shared, as they ought 
to be, by the great majority of the — 
of this country, I ask the attention of the 
House while 1 make a few observations. I 
have listened with much attention to the ob- 
servations which hon. Gentlemen have ad- 
dressed to the House during the course of 
this discussion; and at once, without any 
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further preface, I beg entirely to dissent— 
I beg entirely to Psa from and to con- 
te&t the political expediency and the prac- 
tical necessity of this measure, upon which 
we are now called upon, if not to register 
our votes, at all events to explain our opin- 
ions. But as I am aware that by such con- 
testation, by such difference of opinion from 
what appears to be unfortunately the sense 
of this House, I am, as a representative of 
the people, entailing upon myself some re- 
sponsibility—as I am aware that by such 
contestation I am thereby venturing to call 
in question the deliberate judgments of 
those whose opinions as experienced states- 
men are doubtless entitled to much weight, 
—I hope to be able to give that explana- 
tion of my views and sentiments which, on 
these grounds particularly, I am desirous of 
submitting to the consideration of those 
who, equally with myself, having an inde- 
ndent duty to discharge, are not to be 
influenced by any other motives than those 
springing from a desire to promote the 
real interests of the people, and to secure 
the national independence. I should wish, 
however, the House and the country clearly 
to understand—lest in advocating these 
my cg here on this subject, others 
may attributed to me which I alto- 
gether repudiate—that I entirely sepa- 
rate myself from those who, entertain- 
ing doubtless opinions similar to myself, 
in regard to this measure, entertain in 
in reality very opposite notions as regards 
our great military and naval establish- 
ments. It would be in opposition to any 
vote of mine were those establishments— 
expensive as they are, exorbitantly expen- 
sive, and capable of much economic re- 
trenchment—in any way permanently re- 
duced. I place no faith whatever in what 
is called “‘the universal brotherhood of 
man,” nor in the possibility of the adjust- 
ment of the differences of uations by arbi- 
tration. Human nature will ever be swayed 
by the same passions, the same ambitions, 
the same lusts of conquest, which have ever, 
in the history of empires, marked the pro- 
of mankind; and therefore it is that 

in my opinion it would be an ill-judged econ- 
omy, & dangerous experiment, to attempt to 
give practical illustration to the doctrines of 
those Gentlemen who would wish for the 
reduction of our national establishments, 
naval and military, in anticipation of the 
advent of some such fraternal era as what 
they talk of. I entirely repudiate such 
doctrines: and it would be ever in oppo- 
sition to any vote of mine, against my 
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wishes, and I should see with much mis- 
trust any attempt which might 

the national independence, by sacrifi 

to these erroneous doctrines. But I 

the House will i with me that there is 
no subject capable of producing more se- 
rious embarrassment to the domestic disci- 
pline and economy of a nation than that 
resulting from an idea of the insufficiency 
of the national defences to maintain the 
national independence; and certain it is, 
that in the discussion of a subject of such 
very great importance to us all, that tem- 
perate deliberation in Parliament, which , 
on all occasions is so necessary, should 
particularly now prevail, in order that the 
public mind out of doors may not be 
swayed by unfounded fears, or carried 
away by overweening confidence, and 
blinded to the reality of our position. It 
is, therefore, that I think the conduct of 
the late Government—with all due ey 
—is open to much censure—I think 
conduct to be highly reprehensible, in cre- 
ating and fostering an ignominious panic 
of foreign invasion. I re that the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton (Vis- 
count Palmerston), for whom I Losier’ 
entertain great political sympathy, > 
may I be permitted to add, personal re- 
gard, should have given the weight of his 
experience and the sanction of his authority 
to this vain display of military organisa- 
tion—that he should have consented to 
saddle the people with the maintenance of a 
foree which circumstances did not justify, 
and which his own experience of European 
policy must have told him to be idle, fu- 
tile, and unnecessary. The improvements 
which skill and science have introduced 
into the art of war—the rapid locomotion 
by means of steam power—and the conse- 
quent possible rapid concentration of forces 
on any one given point, are subjects of 
very serious moment for the consideration 
of the Governments of all nations. But I 
maintain that the relative position of this 
country has in no wise altered by these 
improvements; and that it does by no 
means follow, that because we have been 
in the habit for years of voting these large 
sums of money for our national defence, 
we should therefore now give our sanction 
to this increase of the burdens of an al- 
ready: overburdened pepulation—and that 
we should consent to vote the sum of 
1,200,0001. for this purpose, when I, for 
one—doubtless many in this House—cer- 
tainly many in the country, ignorantly, as 
it appears—were under the impression that 
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the Goyernment had ample means at their 
disposal liberality of 


alreedy, Swengs the 
Parliament, and the prolonged peace. But, 
whatever improvements other nations have 
introduced into the science of war, have 
not we—or rather ought not we equally to 
have profited? True it is that we as a 
nation excel in other arts than those of 
bloodshed and oppression; but what is there 
in the art of war which other nations may 
have learnt, which we have not equally 
within our most ready grasp? Yet we, 
the people of this country, are suddenly 
and unexpectedly to be told by a Govern- 
ment in the very last gasp of its political 
existence—a Government having had a 
tenure of office for five years—a Govern- 
ment succeeding to the Administration 
prented over for years by Sir Robert 
eel, and singularly felicitous in its rela- 
tions with foreign Powers—we are to be 
told by this Government that the national 
defences are inadequate to preserve the 
sacred shores of Britain from the deyasta- 
ting bands of invading battalions. Away 
with the delusion—away with this igno- 
minious panic of foreign invasion! I main- 
tain, as I have ly said, that the rela- 
tive position of this country as regards 
other countries never was better than at 
the present moment; and therefore it is 
that I regret to see that Parliament should 
he sanctioning this large expenditure of 
1,200,0002. for the purpose of voting ad- 
ditional men to our oaks large standing 
armaments. I think it is our bounden 
duty here as representatives to be very 
cautious how we deal with a subject of 
so much difficulty as this. We ought to 
bear in mind that these great military 
establishments rather impoverish a coun- 
try than protect it. And particularly we 
ought to be careful lest, in making at 
best but moderate soldiers, we are not 
furnishing dangerous citizens. I am sure 
I could point out many other ways in 
which 1,200,000/. could be disposed of far 
better than by this yote, and from which 
Parliament would derive much greater 
satisfaction; and which I am quite sure 
would leave the country not by one jot 
or tittle less capable of defending itself 
agninst @ foreign invasion than if these 
,000 men were drawn up in the very 
neighbourhood of the metropolis. But, 
whatever blame or eredit attaches to the 
measure in the eyes of the country, it 
ought justly to be attributed to the late 
Government. They it was who examined 
into the necessity of its application, and the 
Sir RB. Peet 
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propriety ofits adoption, They recommend- 
ed the plans which have been more or less 
adopted by the present Government; and 
it would be unjust and impolitie to charge 
the present Administration with the 2. 
gious blunder of their predecessors, 
succeeded hastily to power upon the spon- 
taneous combustion of their adversaries; 
and I think it is quite natural to suppose, 
that with scarce sufficient time to look 
about them, and imagining of course that 
the late Government had most powerful 
reasons for proposing this measure, they 
should refuse to adjourn its discussion, or 
to take upon themselves the responsibilit 
at once of'a totally different course, An 
now, as almost every hon, Gentleman who 
has addressed the co during the last 
three or four weeks has taken an oppor- 
tunity of speaking with reference to the 
present Government, in elucidation of his 
own political views, if the Honse will per- 
mit me for two or three moments, I ask 
a similar indulgence for myself. I admit 
rsonally that I see with no unwilling eye 
ord Derby at the head of the Adminis- 
tration of the Government of this country. 
I think that noble Lord is in g position to 
head an Administration based ppon liberal 
conservative principles, contajning the ele- 
ments of ne | prosperity to this country. 
As an orator, we know he is unequalled; 
as a statesman, let us hold him open to 
conyiction—for no man, however, elo- 
quent, can hope to remain long at the 
head of public affairs in this country, or 
even for any length of time to maintain 
his position as a public man, unless he is 
prepared to mould his political creed—I 
don’t say hastily or without due considera- 
tion—but unless he is prepared, after due 
consideration, caution, and observation, to 
mould his political creed aceording to the 
exigencies of the times, and the temper of 
public discussion. I feel perfectly con- 
vinced that Lord Derby sees the necessity 
—that he acknowledges the necessity of 
maintaining intact that commercial policy, 
the expediency of which he may haye 
hitherto, and which he has hitherto un- 
questionably doubted. It remains with 
him—it remains with you-—for ever to 
obliterate from the catalogue of political 
denominations those political distinctions 
which have hitherto existed—existed par- 
ticularly amongst the members of one 
class, the owners and occupiers of land. 
It remains with you now to tell the people 
of England that the policy of free trade is 
irrevocably secured—it remains with you 
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policy of free trade is irrevocably secured 
upon the consent and the unanimous ad- 
mission of all political parties in this House. 
If the Government do this, I think that 
the sympathies of the country will ¢ 
pd stat ib through the nest Parlia- 
ment. But suppose they do not—how- 
ever it may be—in the firm, unflinchin 
adhesion to my own political opinions, 
take my stand here as a liberal conserva- 
tive-free trader, 1 propose, as a liberal 
conservative, to give my support to an 
Administration presided over by Lord 
Derby, on all occasions affecting the real 
interests of the country, until I see an 
attempt made to subvert, to blunt the 
edge of that policy inaugurated in Parlia- 
ment by Sir Robert Peel, sanctioned by 
the Legislature, confirmed and approved 
by the country. Until I see an attempt 
to subyert that policy which has endeared 
to the affectionate recollections of tens of 
thousands of my fellow-countrymen the 
name I bear, I shall give, as a liberal Con- 
servative, my adhesion to an Administra- 
tion presided over by Lord Derby, But 
though I do this as a liberal Conservative, 
I have a right to ask, as a Member of the 
House of Commons, as a representative of 
the people, what are the reasons for this 
extraordinary peace establishment which it 
is now proposed to set on foot—where are 
the circumstances which should render an 
invasion probable? True, the Government 
have opportunities of ascertaining the drift 
of public affairs better than we, who are 
not called to participate in their labours. 
But if we have not those opportunities, we 
have the means of judging for ourselves. 
The intentions of Cabinets are no longer 
confined, as formerly, within their ancient 
narrow limits, but admit now-a-days of 
public appreciation, and are liable to be 
sifted by public opinion. From these op- 
portunities I have sought information; and 
for the life of me I cannot divine the reason 
of these immense preparations. It is true, 
that with Prince Schwarzenberg ruling in 
Vienna, and with the noble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston) hastily 
rusticated from office, there might have been 
some apprehension of difficulty; but these 
difficulties, if they existed, have now sensi- 
bly diminished, if they have not altogether 
disappeared, and left not a ripple on the 
muddy waters of European politics. The 
only possible plea for adding to the exist- 
ng defence as afforded by our military 
and naval establishments, is, we are told, 
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méans of the facilities of transport 

the invention of steam may have ( 
in the hands of any unsgrupulous adven- 
turer or despot, But I believe, if such an 
attempt were made, it would end in our ad- 
winishering & repetition of the humiliation 
which all those haye experienced who have 
had the hardihood to enter upon a contest 
with this country. What, I should like to 
know, is meant by the term “ sudden inva- 
sion,” which is so often used, but with little 
consideration? The noble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton has defined it thus; ‘‘ We have 
to provide,” he says, ‘‘ not against a danger 
which may happen in six or eight months, 
but which may happen in a month or a 
fortnight from the time when it is first * 
prehended.” I ask the House, and I as. 
the country, is it possible to admit this defi- 
nition of the noble Lord? Let the House 
for one moment figure to itself the noble 
Lord sitting in Downing-street with all 
the threads of European diplomacy, con- 
centrated, like so many electric wires, in 
his Cabinet, and let the House then figure 
to itself the surprise of the noble Lord on 
being told that that day fortnight 150,000 
men were to be landed on the shores of 
Britain. Do you think the noble Lord be- 
lieves this to be possible? Notatall. If 
it were possible, what, I ask, becomes of all 
the agents of diplomacy, whom a celebrated 
writer, Mr. Burke, has galled ‘* licensed 
spies 7” What becomes of these “‘ licensed 
spies,” whose duty it is to promote har- 
mony and good feeling between the Go- 
vernment to which they are accredited, and 
that which they represent, or, failing that, 
to give their own Government timely in- 
formation of any such premeditated schemes 
of ‘‘ sudden invasion?” I have been my- 
self one of these licensed spies, as they 
are called, for four years, and I hed there- 
fore an opportunity of judging in this mat- 
ter; and | maintain that it would be im- 
possible so to evade or blind the, vigilance 
of these agents, that they could remain 
ignorant of such an. intention if it was 
meant to be carried out. But if the agents 
of diplomacy can be deceived, there is the 
press of this country; and from my own 
personal knowledge I can say that the 
press of this country is singularly hazard- 
ous in their determination to acquire in- 
formation, and singularly accurate in the 
information so acquired, which it has fre- 
quently the opportunity of communicating 
to the public before the Government itself 
has received official intimation of the same. 
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But supposing it was even possible to evade 
the agents of diplomacy and the vigilance 
- of those active gentlemen who obtain in- 
formation for the press, there is a third 
agency which it is perhaps still more dif- 
ficult to evade—one even more sensitive to 
the app:ehension of danger—the agency of 
commerce. There are those commercial 
relations which bind, with golden links, 
the interests of nations more firmly toge- 
ther than the diplomacy of Cabinets and 
the intrigues of statesmen can ever hope 
to effect. Any rumour of war would 
communicate itself at once as if by an 
electric wire to all the great centres of 
European commerce. The merchant at 
Odessa, at Marseilles, and at Manches- 
ter, would receive the intelligence at the 
same time, and these gentlemen would 
not be backward in communicating the 
information to their respective Govern- 
ments. It is quite impossible, then, 
that the agents of diplomacy, the press, 
and the mercantile world, could be all 
deceived, and that a sudden invasion could 
be made upon England on the part of a 
foreign Power without its being known 
beforehand. I do not desire to ery down 
or to depreciate the advantage or the in- 
trepidity of militiamen; but if there was 
danger now, I would prefer to see 10,000 
men added to the standing Army, and an 
increase of our steam navy, than this en- 
listment of militia. I think the country 
would be more efficiently served, and that 
there would be less derangement to the 
domestic economy of the country. But 
then comes the difficulty and danger of 
increasing the starding Army. In 1841 
Sir Robert Peel thus spoke in reference to 
the danger of such a course :— 

“ What is the advantage of one Power greatly 
increasing its army or navy ? Does it not see, that 
if it proposes such increase for self-protection and 
defence, the other Powers would follow its exam- 
ple ? The consequence of this state of things must 
be, that no increase of relative strength will ac- 
crue to any one Power, but that there must be an 
universal consumption of the resources of every 
country in military preparations. They are, in 
fact, depriving peace of half its advantages, and 
anticipating the energies of war, whenever they 
may be required. I do not mean to advocate any 
romantic notion of each nation trusting with se- 
curity the professions of its neighbour; but if each 
country were to commune with itself, and ask, 
* What is at present the danger of foreign inva- 
sion, compared to the danger of producing dis- 
satisfaction and discontent, and curtailing the com- 
forts of the people by undue taxation ?” the answer 
must be this—that the danger of aggression is in- 
finitely less than the danger of those sufferings to 
which the present exorbitant expenditure must 
give rise. 


Sir BR. Peel 
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This was the opinion of that great man 
with regard to increasing the standing 
army, and I think it is worthy of being in- 
culcated in the House and in the country. 
But, as I have said, I have no desire to 

preciate the utility of militiamen. I can 
appreciate what they are — of doing 
from my own experience of what I have 
seen them do, and my experience is borne 
out by historical testimony. I have seen 
an army of 100,000 men brought from 
their domestic comforts and their business 
pursuits in the space of four weeks to en- 
gage in an unfortunate struggle, happily 
soon terminated. I have seen them return 
to their homes without bravado, and endea- 
vour to forget in their ordinary occupations 
of life, the strife in which they had been 
so recently engaged; and the conclusion 
I was enabled to draw from the circum- 
stance was, that amidst that people, there 
lay dormant an invisible, as it were, yet 
powerful array, capable of opposing a for- 
midable barrier against hostile a, ion; 
aye, and capable even of successfully resist- 
ing any encroachment upon their national 
independence. And this experience of mine 
is confirmed by examples derived from 
historical sources. Turn to the pages of 
Macaulay—those pages which are written 
with a pen which never wearies, and an in- 
terest that never flags—and you will see 
how the militia of Somersetshire rallied 
under the Duke of Monmouth, and gave 
proof at the battle of Sedgemoor of that 
native courage, unaided by discipline, which, 
were it needed, would again be at our coun- 
try’s disposal. That brave militia, though 
armed only with seythes, drove the royal 
army into disorder, and they only lost the 
battle from the want of ammunition and the 
desertion of their general. Lord Mahon, 
again, in one of his historical works, relates 
how bravely the militia acted in America, 
how they resisted oppression and coercion, 
and gained the battle of Bunker’s Hill, 
which resulted in the evacuation of Boston. 
Washington first distinguished himself in 
Canada with a militia force, and he after- 
wards gained his victories of Trenton and 
Princeton with a force composed of militia, 
and hired only for twelve months. I am 
far, therefore, from underrating a militia; 
but I only value them in a country where 
there is no standing army. Where there is 
a standing army I do deprecate a militia. 
I believe it would be impossible to prevent 
that ill feeling and strife which always exists 
between a standing army and a militia foree. 
It was impossible to prevent such a feeling 
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between the eee of Spain and the 
regular Spanish army; and the same feel- 
ing existed between the landwebr and the 
Prussian army, when both were 
ting in the war of independence in 
1813. But there is, in my mind, this 
eapital drawback and irresistible objection 
to a militia in this country—that it would 
derange its industry and its commerce. 
This would be the direct effect of the Bill 
now proposed, for however short a time 
the men might be called out; and, unless 
there was some imminent danger, I don’t 
think you would be justified in taking men 
from their homes and from their ordinary 
occupations in life. It is for these reasons 
—and seeing that England is happily in 
the enjoyment of the blessings of perfect 
peace with all European States—that I 
regret the introduction of this Bill. I 
lament the embodiment of a militia in an 
economical point of view. I regret the vast 
expenditure of the public money, which is 
not justified by the circumstances of the 
ease, nor by any political expediency. I de- 
sire to see this Bill abandoned—which it 
would be perfectly justifiable and honour- 
able in Government to do—because I do 
not wish to see Parliament saddling the 
country with the maintenance of that which, 
so far from being a security for oe has 
a direct tendency to war. And be well 
assured that these men will not be one 
iota less capable of defending the country 
without the summer drills—that they will 
not be animated with one particle less zeal 
when called upon by their country, if she 
needs them as defenders, than if they were 
to spend a portion of their time in pre 
tory militia cantonments. I am sure that 
if a foreign foree were to attempt to pollute 
the sacred shores of Britain, and to carry 
fire and pillage throughout the country, 
there would be one rallying ery from every 
nook and ‘corner of the island; one spirit 
would animate every British heart, and in 
countless thousands the southern coasts of 
England would welcome the enthusiastic 
homage of a nation of warriors drawn to- 
gether in defence of that most sacred cause, 
national independence. 

Covoren. CHATTERTON: Sir, as a 
military man, and in a military point of 
view, I beg to offer a few observations 
upon the matter now under our considera- 
tion. I am quite aware of the diversity 
of opinion existing, as to the expediency 
of augmenting the regular Army, or em- 
bodying the regular militia. 1 am also 
more aware of the unpopularity of the 
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soldiery in this country—I well know Eng- 
lishmen do not appreciate the value of a 
soldier, and I trust they will never learn 
their value, by the sad experience of a 
hostile force occupying any part of our 
territory. 1am, therefore, convineed, Sir, 
that my right hon. Friend has exercised a 
sound discretion in bringing forward this 
Bill,. and he shall uently have m 
warm support; but in offering it, I 

take leave to submit a few su ions for 
the consideration of my right hon. Friend. 
Judging and forming my opinion from the 
experience I have had (and it is not small), 
Iam quite convinced the period for training 
and exercise is far too limited; twenty- 
eight days in the year is not sufficient. No 
Englishman, whether of the agricultural or 
manufacturing class, can learn anything of 
military duty in that short space of time. 
Englishmen have not that aptitude or taste 
for military exercises which I may almost 
say is inherent in every Continental nation, 
I would therefore recommend three months 
at the very least of successive daily drill. 
In the first year, this may perhaps bring 
them into something like a military 
I would also strongly recommend the stand- 
ard for the volunteers to be raised, else I 
fear my right hon. Friend will find his re- 
giments—those of the first levy at least— 
will be deluged with a set of low dissipated 
creatures, with which our manufacturing 
districts swarm, with neither strength, sta- 
mina, or character, to recommend them; 
and totally unable to carry our heavy ac- 
coutrements, or the great lumbering arms 
with which our infantry are encumbered, 
much less effectively wear that weapon; 
therefore instead of the proposed standard 
being 5 ft. or 5 ft. 1 in., I would recom- 
mend most decidedly 5 ft. 6 in., or 5 ft. 
7 in. be adopted. I must also beg to ask 
my right hon. Friend, what provision he 
intends to make for the defence of the most 
assailable and vulnerable part of the em- 
pire, I mean Ireland? At present she is 
totally defenceless, without sufficient of 
either army or navy. In the splendid har- 
bour of the city I have the honour to re- 
present, there is only one line-of-battle 
ship, a fifty-eight screw steamer, without 
crew sufficient to man half her guns, and 
so shorthanded, she is unable to go to sea. 
I cannot for a moment imagine my right 
hon. Friend doubts the loyalty of the Irish 
people, or fears to put arms in their hands 
in their own country, nor can I subscribe 
to a very prevalent opinion, that Scotland 
is also excluded from the operation of this 
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Bill a8 & panacea to calm the wounded 
feelings of Ireland at this exclusion. But, 
Sit, something for the security of Ireland 
thust be done. My right hon. Friend must 
fecollect that she has been thrice invaded 
by a hostile fotce, and doubtless would be 
fo again at the first opportunity; there- 
fore I decidedly protest against any with- 
drawal of any of the force at present sta- 
tioned in that country, as suggested by my 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Westminster, and the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Richmond. One advantage; I 
rejoice to find, is gained by this Bill, 
namely, doing away with the “ militia 
staff,” costing, as it does the coutitry, up- 
wards of 100,000/. annually. I have ever 
éeonsidered this force most useless, and a 
most profligate waste of the public money; 
the idea of its forming a nucleus, upon which 
to embody the regular militia, is a perfect 
farce, composed as this staff is in general 
of a set of fat old non-commissioned offi- 
cers, whose ideas of military glory have 
long since evaporated—who would have to 
eommence drill de novo to become ac- 
quainted with our new military system, to 
enable them to teach others, and be perhaps 
still ineffective. I pray I may not be mis- 
understood. I do not mean in the slightest 
degree to cast any slur or imputation upon 
the militia; on the contrary, I honour and 
respect that truly constitutional foree. I 
have seen their utility, and I know their 
value, My right hon. Friend said, a few 
evenings ago, he understood some militia- 
mhen were present at the battle of Talavera, 
in their militia uniform and appointments. 
My tight hon. Friend was perfectly correct. 
Ever since the passing of that most judici- 
ous Act, permitting the militia to volunteer 
into the line, the latter has been admirably 
supplied with excellent volunteers; and I 
much regret to say, I have seen many 
of those men in the actions in the Pen- 
insula, where I had the first fortune to be 
present, lying on the battle field, having 

“ Resigned their lives amidst the joys of con- 


quest, 
And, filled with England’s glory, smiled in 
death.” 


I shall never forget the splendid appear- 
ance a brigade of militia made, composed 
of the Royal Bucks regiments, marching 
through Bourdeaux, en route to Toulouse, 
= at the close of the last war, full of 
ife, vigour, and loyalty, headed by the il- 
lustrious relatives of my noble: Friend the 
Member for Buckingham, and my hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for Mont- 


Colonel Chatterton 
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ee he (I mean the late Duke of 
uckingham, and Sir Watkin 

Wynn), and I assure you, Sir, a universal 
regret pervaded the army that these fogi: 
merits arrived too late “to be a 
(to use a soldier’s parlance), at that glori- 
ous, hard-fought, and crowning victory of 
Toulouse, where they would doubtless have 
proved that the militia, acting together, 
would have equalled the reget army in 
bravery and in discipline. 1 hope my right 
hon. Friend will exeuse the suggestions I 
have ventured to make, and i trust the 
House will pardon my having oceupied so 
much of its time in their expression. 

Mr. P. HOWARD wished to explain 
his reasons for supporting a measure of a 
similar nature, when it was by 
the noble Lord the Member for London. 
Considering that the responsibility of the 
defence of the country ought to rést upon 
the Executive Government, he was an hum 
ble follower of the now fallen banner, and 
having so far maintained that pringiple, he 
considered that he could not pursue a dif- 
ferent course with anything like consis- 
tency. He quite agreed, if it were conso- 
nant with the general feelings of the coun 
try, that an increase of the regular Army 
would perhaps be a more effectual method 
of meeting any danger which might exist; 
but he also agreed with preceding speakers 
in thinking that the difficulty was, after all, 
to maintain that addition to our forces. 
The hon. Baronet who had just spoken al- 
leged that considerable jealousy existed be- 
tweeti the Prussian landwehr and the Prus« 
sian army; but he begged to remind the 
hon. Baronet that it was undoubtedly an 
historical fact, that to the landwehr Prussia 
owed her safety, and was enabled to recover 
her unparalleled disasters which weighed 
down her patriotic sons. Nor could he 
(Mr. P. Howard) forget that, in 1780, at 
the time of Lord George Gordon’s riots, it 
was hot to the regular army, but mainly to 
the Northumberland militia, that this me- 
tropolis owed its safety. He was ready to 
let the responsibility of the proposed meas 
sure rest upon the Executive Government, 
and to incur any popular odium which 
mght accrue to himself for supporting it. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: I entirely 
agree with the hon. Member for Carlisle 
(Mr. P. Howard) that the course which 
he is about to take is far more consistent 
than that which has been announeed by 
some of the hon. Members who preeeded 
him. Amid the various rival schemes on 


the paper to-day, and among the different 
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Objections that have been urged to the 
imeasure, I have been particularly struck 
and gratified to find that no hon. Member 
has attem to grapple with the proposi- 
tion u in terms so remarkable a that 
letter of the Duke of Wellington, in 1847 
—a proposition which has been adverted 
to this evening by my hon. Friend behind 
me (Mr. Newdegate), and which 6 more 
than one oeeasion has been urged on the 
consideration of Parliament by the noble 
Lord who was at the head of the late Go- 
vernment, and whieh has now been brought 
forward by the present Ministry—namely, 
that the defences of this country aré not 


if such & state as in common prudetice | j 


they ouglit to be. I do not know how far 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth (Sir R. Peel) is to be considered an 
na ; but I am sure he will forgive 
mé if I say that, supposing that to be the 
hon. Baroties’s view, I must look to the 
Duke of Wellington’s opinion as of more 
weight than the view which the hon. Baro- 
net has submitted to the House on this 
question. Looking to the state of Europe, 
and to the condition of the internal de- 
fences of this country, I think there are 
few persons, if any, who will deny that in 
common prudence we are bound to place 
those defences in a more satisfactory state 
than that in which they tiow are. I believe 
I may say with equal confidence, that on 
both sides of the Hews, and undoubtedly 
among the leading political men of this 
country, there does prevail 4 very general 
opinion that the most constitutional and 
best mode of providing for defence is, in 
some mode or other, by the old and tried 
oné of a militia force. I must confess that 
I listened to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leominster (Mt. F. Peel), with 
great surprise. The hon. Gentleman was 
a Member of the late Government, one of 
those Gentlemen who sat behind the noble 
Lord opposite, when from this side of tke 
House he urged in strong and eloquent 
terms a proposition on the subject of the 
militia, to whieh he took ho exception. 
The hon. Gentleman was at that time a 
supporter of the late Government, and was, 
I su , prepared to support their mea- 
sure by bli vole} yet now the hon. Mem- 
ber declares that he is wholly opposed to 
the very principle of a militia. The hon. 
Member for Richmond (Mr. Rich), who to- 
night seconded the Amendment in a speech 
in which he declared that although he dif- 
fered from the gallant Officer who moved 
it, he was prepared to vote that the Bill be 
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read a second time this day three months, 
he also was a Member of the late Govern- 
ment, and prepared, I 6 , to vote 
with them on the occasion referred 
to. That, Sir, is sorewhat en 
to Her Majesty’s present Ministers, for it 
shows the effect of good discipline—that 
those hon. Members were hee to 
support the Government although they 
were opposed to a militia. One of 
the objéctions of the hon. Metiber for 
Leominster to a militia was, that it would 
éticroach on the industrious habits of the 
eoutitry: I think this mode of 

the measure is open to the strofigest 0 
ection. The first duty of the State, and 
of every citizen of the State, is to take 
cate that property be protected—as that 
diity was involved in the prinéiple of 
militia. If the hon. Gentleman will look 
to several countries in Europeabove all, 
if he will look to the United States, a 
country which, above all lands, he will 
admit to be a land of freedom, and one in 
which the rights ahd habits of industry 
are cultivated and eared for as much as in 
any other nation, he will find that in that 
country, for the sake of the commonwealth 
and the common interests of the country, & 
very stringent militia law exists. For the 
most part the hon. Gentlemen who have 
spoken in this debate did not object to the 
broad principle that our defences should be 
strengthened ; but they put forward a va- 
riety of proposals, differing from each other, 
wall rather tending to show, not that there 
is any serious fault in the measure of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, but that Gentlemen 
opposite are disposed to make any objec- 
tion which they can. The hon. and t 
Gentleman moved the Amendment in a 
speech which, in the first part, went 
strongly to support the measure of Her 
Majesty’s Government—with his long ex- 
perience as a military man he was not 
prepared, he could not get up and state 
that the defences of this country were in 
his judgment what they ought to be. The 
only course oper to him, therefore, was to 
draw a comparison between the present 
measure and the measure of the noble 
Lord. One, he said, was general, the 
other local ; under one the men were not 
to be moved out of their distriets, in the 
other they were ; by the one the period of 
serviee was to be four years, by the other 
it was to be five years. Thus between 
such paltry points a broad question for im- 
proving the defences of our common coun- 
try was attempted to be met; and then the 
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hon. and t Gentleman, acknowledging 
that our forces are not such as to enable 
us to defend all points of attack, suggested 
the strengthening our defences by recalling 
the troops from our colonies. Now, I hope 
and trust the House is not prepared to 
take that most objectionable course. It is 
not a patriotic way of arguing the ques- 
tion to say that because we are weak here, 
we should, to strengthen ourselves at one 
ay weaken our defences at a distance. 
am sure this view would not find accept- 
ance either with the House or with any 
very large number of the people out of it. 
The hon. Member for Richmond, though 
he differed from the hon. and gallant 
Member for Westminster, offered an argu- 
ment which I confess I heard with sur- 
prise from a Gentleman professing popular 
views on political questions. The hon. 
Member said that we ought to be afraid of 
placing arms in the hands of the people ; 
that disturbances and riots might arise, 
and then we might regret having placed 
arms in the hands of the people. I must 
to tell the hon. Gentleman that 

I have no such fears. Nor can I sub- 
seribe to the other objection of the hon. 
Member, and which I have seen adopted 
into some petitions, that if we embody 
the militia on the plan proposed, we 
should only encourage drunkenness and 
bad habits among the loose and debauched 
portion of the population. It is impossible 
to say from what class the volunteers might 
be obtained. It may be that not the best 
characters may be induced by the bounty 
to come forward. But even if that should 
be so, I put it to the sense of any man 
whether the beerhouse was not open to 
those men at the present moment, and 
whether the habits of military discipline 
were calculated to make them worse sub- 
jeets or worse citizens? Amongst the va- 
riety of schemes on the paper, the right 
hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. Cobden), 
the benefit of whose views we have not had 
to-night, seems to say that he does not 
wish to postpone the Bill altogether—he 
does not seem to differ upon the principle, 
but leaves it to be understood that he 
thinks it better to put any measure on the 
subject off to the next Parliament. And 
then comes, to the greatest surprise of all, 
the notice of the hon. Member for West- 
bury (Mr. J. Wilson), that any addition to 
our military force should be in the shape 
of an addition to our regular Army. I 
read this Amendment with very great sur- 
prise, and I think I can picture to myself 


Sir J. Pakington 
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the language and the manner in which 
such a proposal would have been received 
on the other side of the House, if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had come down to Par- 
liament, and said that they thought the 
defences of the country were not such as 
they ought to be, and that, therefore, they 
recommended an addition of 20,000 men to 
the regular Army. I, for one, should have 
the greatest objection to that mode of ob- 
taining the object which the Government 
has in view. I do not mean to say that 
our regular Army in various parts of the 
world is as strong as I should wish to see 
it; but looking merely to the security of our 
own shores, I think that object will be bet- 
ter attained by the embodiment of a militia, 
than by a comparatively small addition to 
the regular Army. It has been forcibly 
urged that an addition of 10,000 men to the 
line would cost as much as would give the 
country a force of 80,000 or 100,000 mili- 
tiamen. Besides this argument, there was 
that which had been urged by the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton (Viscount 
Palmerston), namely, that when a portion 
of the regular Army has been disbanded it 
cannot be re-embodied; whereas that could 
be done with the militia, and without any 
expense until it was embodied. I will re- 
mind the House also, that, looking at past 
experience, no force is more to be easily 
recruited, or can be collected with more 
expedition, than the militia. I think these 
arguments ought to be conclusive in favour 
of the proposition of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as compared with the project of an 
addition to the standing Army. I have 
not heard, on this occasion, any argument 
put forward upon what are called the prin- 
ciples of the Peace Association, which are 
generally advocated by the hon. Member 
for the West Riding, who contends that all 
national disputes should be referred to arbi- 
tration, and that trade is a better weapon 
than arms. I can understand Gentlemen 
who entertain these views objecting to 
any plan like the present; but those who 
admit that this great country is not de- 
fended as it ought to be, ought to put for- 
ward some stronger argument for rejecting 
the measure of the Government, than any 
which have been yet urged. I maintain 
that the proposal of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is more free free from objection than 
any other that can be proposed for the 
revival of the militia. "The noble Lord 
opposite has proposed more than once, with 
the concurrence of Members on this side, 


that the militia should be embodied. In 
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1848 the noble Lord came down to the 
House and made a proposal to that effect; 
though I am sorry to say that the noble 
Lord afterwards abandoned that i sae 
on financial grounds; but the noble 

distinctly stated, both then and afterwards, 
that the state of Europe made it desirable 
that the militia should be re-embodied. 
This year the noble Lord made the same 
statement, and met with no opposition from 
this side. The only difference which arose 
during the present Session related to the 
principle on which that re-embodiment 
should take place. We supported the 
Amendment of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Tiverton, and expressed our disap- 
probation of a local militia, which was only 
called into existence in the beginning of 
the present century; but to the noble Lord’s 
proposal for a militia we made no objection 
whatever. The Government trusted that, 
according to their plan, the volunteers will 
be so numerous that there will be no occa- 
sion to resort to the ballot. We have 
brought forward a plan which we believe 
will strengthen the defences of the country 
by a large reserve, in the most economical 
manner, and with the least possible de- 
rangement to the industry of the commu- 
nity. I hope that if the Bill is to be op- 
posed, it will be met by some arguments 
of a graver character, and more worthy of 
attention, than those which the House has 
yet heard. The Government have brought 
forward on their own responsibility the 
measure they think best, and it will be for 
the House to say whether they will take 
upon themselves the responsibility of con- 
tinuing the defenceless state in which the 
country now stands—a state rendered 
more important by the present critical po- 
sition of affairs in-Europe. A grave re- 
—, rests upon the House. At 
all events the Goverament will have dis- 
charged its duty; and I, for one, am not 
prepared to accept the responsibility of 
withdrawing the measure which has been 


proposed. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, if I 
were one of those who think that the 
country requires no «additional defences, 
I should probably be ready to consent to 
the second reading of this Bill, I might 
say that although the measure was not re- 
quired—although it would cause a waste 
of money — although it was a needless 
effort—yet as no great mischief can arise 
from it, and as the Government had 
brought it forward on their responsibility, I 
was willing that it should be read a second 
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time, and on their responsibility I would 
leave it to rest. But it is because I feel 
that the country requires further defences 
—because I think that its defences ought 
to be better organised than they now are, 
that I cannot consent to the second read- 
ing of this Bill. Sir, I oppose the Bill 
on the ground that I believe it would prove, 
as a measure of defence, an utter delusion, 
because I am convinced that we should 
find at the end of a year or two that it had 
utterly failed to give any security to the 
country, that I object to the adoption of 
such a measure by Parliament. object 
to the Bill for the same reason which would 
induce me to object to putting into the 
hands of infantry muskets which would 
burst, or into the hands of cavalry swords 
which would break. I object to the Bill, 
because, if you are not providing for the 
efficient defence of the country, it is doing 
mischief to persuade Parliament and the 
country that you are providing for the 
defence of the country. Now, Sir, I must 
beg the House to listen to me while I state 
what I conceive to be the danger to be 
encountered, and what is wanting for that 
purpose in the present measure. I wish 
to state what I think is the danger to be 
encountered, because I do not wish to be 
mixed up with those who entertain appre- 
hensions of the sudden arrival in this coun- 
try of 50,000 ‘hostile troops in a single 
night, without notice of any kind being re- 
ceived in this country; or that we shall 
hear of an army marching up to London 
without our having had any previous symp- 
toms of hostility. These are notions which 
are founded upon panic, rather than on 
reasonable caleulation. Sir, I proceed only 
on the ground that we have near us a 
powerful nation with which we have been 
engaged in war four times during the last 
century. About a century ago we went 
te war with France, because she wished to 
obtain possession of our American colonies. 
About twenty years later we again engaged 
in war with France, because she was dis- 

to defend our American possessions 
which had declared themselves independent 
of us; in 1793 we once more went to war 
with France, because democracy prevailed 
in that country, and we feared the spread- 
ing of republican principles. In 1804 we 
engaged in hostilities with France, because 
she was then subject to a powerful and 
despotic Sovereign, and we dreaded the 
spirit of conquest with which that Sove- 
reign was possessed. I cannot believe 
that national feeling has so much changed, 
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that the passions of nations are so much 
assuaged, as to leave no probability of a 
war arising between the two countries. I 
cannot believe that France will readily 
enter into war with this country, but still 
I cannot say it is impossible. Some pre- 
paration could no doubt be made, but the 
question is whether we should have, in 
ease hostilities broke out, that time which 
we have hitherto had for preparation against 
invasion. Then the question arises—what 
will you do to protect yourself against in- 
vasion, in the event of hostilities occurring ? 
Those who look to the history of former 
wars will find that they occurred more 
than once at a time when we were ill pre- 
pared for hostilities; when our naval and 
military establishments were at an exceed- 
ingly low point ; and that it was not until 
the second or third year of the war that 
we were able to make any great efforts 
against the enemy with whom we had to 
eontend. Can we say that we shall have 
equal time for preparation now? If we 
examine what has been going on in the 
world of late years, I am afraid we must 
come to the conclusion that the arts of 
war as well as those of peace have been 
much improved ; and it is the opinion of 
all professional men that the operations of 
the armed force of nations will be more 
speedy and at the same time more de- 
structive than they were formerly. If 
that be the case, if that statement cannot 
be denied, it will not be sufficient to refer 
to the fortunate chances which have hi- 
therto saved this country from invasion; it 
is not sufficient to refer to what we have 
done in former wars, to the safety of this 
island, to its immunity from attacks, to 
the forees by which invasions have been 
repelled, to the forces of the elements, 
which have no longer that power which 
they had in 1804 and 1805 to repel an 
invading foree. Steam has now triumphed 
over the elements. All these precedents 
fail us, and we are free to confess that the 
means of invasion are now much more in 
the hands of those who are now disposed 
to make war. Well, then, Sir, if that is 
the case, what should be the means by 
which we should endeavour to meet any 
attack? But here let me say again, as I 
should not wish to exaggerate the causes 
of hostility, more especially the present 
causes, so 1 do not wish to exaggerate the 
sort of invasion to which we might be ex- 
posed. I believe that if armies of 60,000, 
or 80,000, or even 50,000 men were to 
be prepared, that that preparation must 
Lord John Russell 
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take a —— wy and that wo 
should have the means enting 

such invasion taking: ges But there 
might be a much less force. There et 
be 5,000, 10,000, or 15,000 men ed 
at some part of the coast, and at the same 
time there might be 4,000 or 5,000 landed 
by steamers on some other part of the 
coast. Well, then, the question arises, 
what force have we to meet such attacks ¢ 
and the answer must be, although my hon. 
and gallant Friend near me seems to think 
that our force is much greater than I esti- 
mate it--that we have not a sufficient 
foree to meet the circumstances of the 
case. Ita that we have, including 
the Guards, but 24,000 infantry in Great 
Britain, and 17,000 in Ireland, in all 
41,000. As to bringing over these 17,000 
troops from Ireland, I think any Executive 
Government would hardly venture on such 
a measure, seeing that, if there was an in- 
vasion of this country, nothing would be 
more likely than that it would be followed 
very soon by an invasion of Ireland also. 
To do so would be taking a most improvi- 
dent course, and one which would proba- 
bly be attended with very calamitous re- 
sults. I must come, then, to tle conelu- 
sion that the 24,000 infantry in Great 
Britain, and the 17,000 infantry.in Ireland, 
with a force not very considerable of ca- 
valry, is not sufficient to meet the evil with 
which we should have to contend. Here 
I must,,at the hazard of wearying thé 
House on that subject, refer to the mea- 
sure which the late Government proposed, 
with the view of providing the means of 
additional defence. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman who spoke last, as well as some 
others who preceded him, seemed to be in 
some doubt as to the character of that 
measure, saying at one time that there was 
but little difference between that measure 
and the present—though, if it be so, I 
may ask how was it that they would not 
allow the late Government to introduce 
their Bill, there being so slight a difference 
between them ?—or, if they take the other 
side and say there is a difference of prin- 
ciple—which, indeed, I believe to be the 
true state of the case—between this mea- 
sure and the one which we were prepared 
to introduce, then how can they object to 
our viewing the measure with as mach re- 
pugnance as they received ours? Now, in 
considering this measure which I proposed 
to introduce, it seemed to me, and to these 
whovapproved of it, that there are two 
ways in which men may become very good 
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soldiers and fit to defend their country. 
The one is when men of high spirit and 
eharacter, moved by some strong religious 
or political feeling, or excited by the love 
of their country, or by any danger immi- 
nently threatening their country, are in- 
duced to become soldiers, Of that de- 
seription of men was the foree which 
Cromwell, with his usual sagacity and 
knowledge of mankind, raised and com- 
manded himself, and which he brought to 
a state of discipline that enabled him to 
defeat the bravest and most spirited Cava- 
liers of the Royal foree. Of such a de- 
seription was the foree of 400,000 men, 
who, at the beginning of this century, 
started up as volunteers to defend this 
island against what they believed would be 
the invasion of a despot who would destroy 
our independence. Of such a deseription 
of force were those who of late years, in 
Hungary, fought in defence of their coun- 
try when they were attacked by the whole 
foree of Austria and Russia. Most power- 
ful armies have been raised in that way; but 
there is another mode in which our soldiers 
have usually been raised, and our army 
constructed; and that mode is by taking 
young men of unsettled dispositions, who 

ve a love of military adventure, who have 
not, perhaps, any decided character, but 
who, by military discipline and habits of 
subordination, are brought to be excellent 
soldiers, and ne to perform the greatest 
feats of arms. ith respect to this latter 
description of character, we have some in- 
formation from an authority who has been 
quoted to-night, and whose words I will 
lay before the House. It is a man who 
you would have thought was commanding 
such troops as I have mentioned—men ex- 
cited to the greatest degree of enthusiasm 
by the danger to which their country was 
subjected—I mean the Americans during 
the war of independence. Washington 
says of men like these—‘‘ It takes you 
two or three months to bring new men ac- 
quainted with their duty; it takes a longer 
time to bring a people of the temper and 
genius of these into such a subordinate 
way of thinking as is necessary for a sol- 
dier.’’ And, again, ‘‘ To bring men toa 
proper degree of subordination is not the 
work of a day, a month, or even a year.” 


To the same effect, in one of Mr. Pitt’s, 


speeches at the commencement of this 
century, we find him saying that six weeks 
or two months is the least that any mili- 
tary man requires to make a soldier. Now, 
these being the different ways in which 
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soldiers are made, our Bill went on the 
principle of taking men of spirit, and of 
independent character, and asking them 
without any bounty to become part of the 
re yore the country; but as this 
ind of service is a very great re 
on the community, soften it a8 
seeing that it eo am Sen walks 
of industry, we endeavoured to temper its 
csatlacen ath every sort of alleviation 
that we could devise. In the first place, 
we said we will not take married men—we 
will not take men from the age of 25 to 
35, most of them married and settled in 
life—but we will take young men from 20 
to 21 years of age. For the first year we 
proposed to take men from 20 to 23, but 
after the nt year no man should be 
liable to the ballot until after he had at- 
tained the age of 20, or after he had attained 
that of 21. This made a great limit, and 
confined the ballot to a class of men who 
were not settled in life, to those who might 
undertake service for a short time and af- 
terwards engage in industrial occupations, 
In the second place, we said, these men 
in ordinary circumstances should not be 
moved out of their own counties. We did 
not propose to take them to a distance; 
but, in the third place, we said this, that 
even in the case of invasion, or of immi- 
nent danger of invasion, they should be 
taken for six months, or at most for one 
year only, to defend their country. Now, 
considering the age of these men, and the 
time they were to serve, I think there was 
much alleviation of hardship in these three 
conditions; and that you might expect, in 
the case of invasion, that such men would 
not object to go for one year away from their 
homes; they would then have their places 
supplied by the Army, and would 
then be able to return and take to such 
trades and occupations as they wished to 
follow. So convinced was I of the neces- 
sity of putting in conditions of this kind, 
and not resorting to the jar militia, 
with its old form of ballot, that when the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton pro- 
posed Se psoas te the old form of militia, 
declared at once I would be no party to 
introducing such a measure. I said it was 
no slight or insignificant alteration that 
was proposed to the House, but a change 
of the whole principle of the measure; 
that I would not introduce it myself, and, 
if introduced by another, that I would feel 
myself at liberty to oppose the second 
reading. Now let us consider the measure 
that has been introduced by the Govern- 
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ment; it is a measure the more worthy of 
our consideration, because it is the first 
coin we have had from the golden ore from 
which the noble Earl at the head of the 
Government seemed to think he would de- 
rive such great riches. I must say, how- 
ever, that in the present case there is con- 
siderable alloy, and that he will hardly find 
it of such value as he supposes. In the 
first place, this measure loses the advan- 
age of either of the principles which I have 
mentioned. What I say is, either form a 
force that you can depend upon from their 
high spirit and great love of country, or 
on whose enthusiasm and moral energy, 
from whatever source, you can rely; or else 
form soldiers by dint of discipline, not ca- 
ring from what source you get them. But 
in the present case you have neither the 
one advantage nor the other, In the first 
instance, the motive you propose is entire- 
ly mercenary. You recommend that 61. 
of bounty shall be given to those who vo- 
lunteer. By offering this 61. you will na- 
turally get those men who are most in 
want, who are most needy, who have the 
least settled habits, and who have the least 

rospect of rising in the world, or obtain- 
ing sufficient wages to enable them to live 
in comfort. Such men, no doubt, do make 
excellent soldiers; they are every day 
making excellent soldiers; but it is be- 
eause they are subjected to the discipline 
of the army. When a man who indulges 
in a restless disposition, and habits of idle- 
ness or drunkenness, is brought under the 
excellent discipline of the army, he is 
taught that when on duty he must be 
sober, when on guard he must be vigilant, 
and that at all times he must be obedient; 
and thus the restless and unsettled young 
man of I8 becomes at 20 an excellent 
and obedient soldier. What he becomes, 
indeed, has been seen very lately in the 
accounts we have of those brave men who, 
when the unfortunate vessel in which they 
were was sinking, willingly sacrificed their 
own lives rather than run the risk of en- 
dangering the lives of women and children. 
Such is the soldier made by discipline. 
But you expressly avoid this advantage. 
wart: § got the man whom you can obtain 
easily by money, whom you may pick up 
where you will—for there is nothing in the 
Bill to say he must be a settled inhabitant 
of any particular place—having taken that 
man you drill him for twenty-one days, 
and then let him off to have recourse to 
his former habits, and to relapse into that 
unsettled and restless mode of life that 
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induced him to enlist. The first impres- 
sion that strikes one is, that this man will 
never be a good soldier, and that in the 
ease of your calling him out to drill any 
day you may probably not find him; that 
the same habits and want of money that 
induced him to accept your bounty has led 
him to go somewhere else—to work, per- 
haps, on a railway in Canada, or to serve, 
it may be, in the militia of Illinois or 
Arkansas. Let me ask this House, is that 
a force upon which this country ean safel 

rely? Now, supposing that some 80,000 
men landed in a distant part of this island, 
and suppose that the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Forces should wish to keep what 
army he had at no great distance from the 
capital and from our southern coast, would 
it be safe or wise to collect 10,000 or 
12,000 men of this character whom to 
oppose to a force disciplined in the highest 
degree, who had been in Algeria, in the 
actual practice of war, and under an able 
commander, prepared to attack any army 
that may be brought before them? I be- 
lieve you will be totally deceived if you 
expect good service from such men. It 
would be quite a different thing if you had 
the men whom we proposed by <ar Bill— 
men of a very different character, settled 
in their different places of abode, and who, 
when drawn for the service, would enter 
upon it with a proper motive and spirit. 
But then there is another part of the Bill 
to which I must refer—that which con- 
tains the ballot. I should say of the Bill 
that it consists of two parts, one of which 
is inefficient, and the other oppressive. 
All the beginning part, which offers this 
money of 61. for bounty, or 2s. 6d. a 
month for volunteers, by which you might 
get a pauper militia, is certainly not op- 
pressive, but would be inefficient. But 
when you come to the other part of the 
Bill—to the ballot—you have then a ballot 
comprehending persons from 18 to 35 
years of age, which would therefore inter- 
fere with persons engaged in all the various 
occupations of the country, and which 
takes the married men who are alread 

successful in that calling of life in whie 

they are skilled; in the case of the weaver, 
for instance, or any other man who has 
some skill in the industrious arts, you take 
him from his occupation and send him to 
serve for five years as a soldier, and there- 
by inflict a very great hardship on him. 
No man can well deny that to take a man 
of 30, 32, or 34 years of age, who is al- 
ready settled and prospering in life, and to 
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tell him that for the next five years he 
should be a soldier, that that is a great in- 
terference with the ordinary occupations of 
life; and nothing but the greatest emer- 
geney could justify you in so acting. I 
am so convinced of this, that I am per- 
suaded, as I stated at the commencement, 
that you will not have tried your measure 
for a year without finding that the country 
will resist such needless oppression, and 
oblige the Parliament, by their remon- 
strances, to repeal it. I am now talkin 

in reference to the contingency which 

think most likely to happen, that though 
you might have a great deal of money to 
expend, and though, possibly, you might 
pay 300,000/. in the way of bounty in 
the present year for 50,000 men, yet, in 
the next year, you would find that you 
would not have a force of 80,000 men, 
which you expect, but would be obliged to 
have recourse to the ballot to supply the 
numbers. These, therefore, are reasons 
which induce me to think that the present 
Bill is very improperly framed for its pur- 
poses; and I am the more inelined to say 
80, because almost every one of the pro- 
positions in the Bill are propositions eager 
taining to the old militia, which the late 
Government considered and deliberated on, 
and deliberately rejected. They felt the 
objections I have stated, and they felt that 
they would be so great and so overwhelm- 
ing when represented in this House, that 
the Government would not be able to de- 
fend such a measure; therefore the late 
Government refused to bring forward a 
measure containing provisions of that kind. 
The present Government, however, some- 
what thoughtlessly, and without entering 
into the consideration of all the cireum- 
stances I have referred, and without reflec- 
tion, have adopted all those propositions. 
A question, and a very serious one, then 
occurs, and it is this: Supposing it to be 
true, as I say, that we cannot be exempted 
from the danger of war, and if war arises 
that we cannot have the same preparation 
to meet it as we formerly have had—sup- 
posing some force should be required for 
the defence of the country (and this mea- 
sure does not give you the prospect of 
such a force), what is the course which this 
House ought to pursue to supply the defi- 
ciency? I say, in the first place, that the 
matter is, no doubt, one for the considera- 
tion of the Government. It would not do, 
as the hon. Gentleman who last spoke 
seemed to imply, if the House rejected 
this particular measure, with all the par- 
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ticular clauses, objectionable as they are— 
it would not do for the Government then 
to say that, therefore, this House does not 
care for the defence of the country. It is 
the bounden duty of the Ministers of the 
Crown either to uce a measure which 
they think sufficient for the defence of the 
country, or to take the course which I 
took, and say, ‘‘ We will no longer continue 
to be responsible for the government of 
the country.”” We all know that is not the 
course which the present Government 
mean to adopt. The noble Lord at the 
head of the Government has said that he 
was willing to submit to any humiliation, to 
any degree of affront and mortification— 
[‘* No, no!” ]—to any degree of mortifica- 
tion—rather than advise the dissolution of 
Parliament sooner than he thought it ought 
to take place. That is what the noble 
Earl stated, and I am going to make an 
inference—my own—that he intends to as- 
semble Parliament again in October, and 
until that Parliament is assembled he will 
not think, under any circumstances, of re- 
signing his present situation. In short, it 
would appear that the present Ministers 
are like pheasants, not to be killed until 
after the lst of October. That is their 
position ; and no vote of this House can 
affect their official situations. Then, I 
ong that they cannot get rid of the other 
obligation to propose such measures to the 
House as they think necessary for the 
defence of the kingdom. If they cannot— 
which I do not think they can—say that 
the present means for the defence of the 
nation are ample and sufficient, they are 
therefore bound to declare, after what. they 
have stated, if this measure does not suit 
the House, that they have other measures 
in preparation which will be adequate to 
the exigency. In respect to the little I 
have to say, I speak, of course, only as an 
individual Member, without the sanction of 
any one but myself; but, for my part, I 
should not recommend the Government to 
make a large increase to the standing 
Army. Ido, however, think that there 
are other measures, partly suggested this 
evening—and some which have already 
been partly considered—by which a much 
larger force might be engaged for the de- 
fence of the country than exists at present. 
I think a much larger force might be ob- 
tained in a little time from a proper orga- 
nisation of the pensioners. That was 
dwelt on by my hon. Friend who spoke 
early in the debate, who I think assumed 
that we might obtain a more immediate 
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force from this resource than from the 
militia. Supposing that the House has 

the present Bill, and that the 
Government will not propose that plan of 
militia which I sketched out at the com- 
mencement of the Session (for, if that 
plan were proposed, I should give it my sup- 
port, from whatever quarter it might ) 
ceed, as being the best measure), I then 
have to consider what other measures 
should be adopted. I should say that you 
eannot for some years obtain a sufficient 
force of pensioners, even by giving a dis- 
charge with a pension to those soldiers 
who have served fourteen or fifteen years ; 
and I should say it would be advisable to 
have a force of some 10,000 or 12,000 in 
the shape of an embodied militia. The 
present Bill is not a measure for embody- 
ing militia, except in case of war or immi- 
nent danger thereof; but if you had 
10,000 or 12,000 embodied militia regu- 
larly enrolled in Great Britain and Ireland, 
drilled and disciplined, then you have a 
force as serviceable for the object in view 
as the regular Army. But it might be 
said, that if you have this force, it would 
be at the same expense as the regular 
Army, and therefore would it not be 
better to have an increase of the regu- 
lar Army at once? I, however, think 
that there would be a great advantage 
in having the embodied militia in prefer- 
ence to an increase of the regular Army. 
In the first place, the increase of the 
standing Army is liable to the objec- 
tion made by an hon. and gallant Member 
some time since, that if the Army should 
be augmented by 10,000 men for one 
year, the next year might be a year of 
distress, and then there would arise a great 
ery for economy, and we should be called 
on for the reduction of that force. I do 
not believe, however, that if you had a 
regular force of militia such as I have 
mentioned, the principle of the militia 
would be abandoned, or that you would be 
asked to reduce that force, unless you had 
other means of national defence. Again, 
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plan adopted by the late Gov 

and which they were about to carry fur- 
ther, might be with ; for in- 
stance, you may diminish your force from 
time to time in certain colonies not being 
military garrisons, and thereby obtain some 
6,000 or 7,000 men additional for the de. 
fence of the United Kingdom. I have 
gone over the garrisons in our Colonies, 
putting down the same number of men as 
at present for our military stations at Gib- 
raltar, Malta, and Corfu, and have put 
down an increase for the Mauritius, which 
I think too small; and still doing that, but 
eoncentrating our troops, I find that in no 
very long time 6,000 or 7,000 men might 
be added to the regular Army in this coun- 
try. These, with the 10,000 militia I 
have just referred to, and the 4,000 men 
proposed to be added to the Army in this 
year, would make a force of 21,000 men in 
addition to the present force; so that, in- 
stead of the 41,000 infantry now in Great 
Britain and Ireland, we should have a 
force of 62,000 men. I think that we may 
then assume that the 15,000 pensioners 
may, without any great difficulty, be in- 
creased in no long time to 20,000, and so 
by these means you would have « force of 
80,000 men; and I think, with the artil- 
lery and cavalry, you might maintain a 
force of about 100,000 men in the United 
Kingdom. This calculation is based upon 
the supposition that a certain amount of 
embodied militia would be established; and 
then there is no part of the force I have 
mentioned, the whole of which would be 
effective, which might not be used at any 
moment, at the commencement of war, for 
the defence of the kingdom. I believe, 
also, our forces could be rendered more 
efficient by better arrangements with re- 
spect to our military depéts. Those who 
see the estimates of our forces on paper do 
not consider, perhaps, that part of those 
forees, consisting of small bodies of troops, 
and sometimes the skeletons of regiments 
just come home, exhausted by the fevers 
and the unhealthiness of other climates, is 
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when you inerease the regular Army, 
& great part of that increase, unless you 
should make provisions to the contrary, 
would be sent to regiments in the colonies, 
and, perhaps, to colonies which do not 
require further defence, and thus the in- 
creased number of the soldiers would not 
be for the defence of the United King- 
dom. I- certainly am not for diminish- 
ing to any —_ extent the foree main- 
tained in colonies; but still the 


hardly fit for any military operations; but I 
think that a better arrangement of our 
depéts, and the ring them officers per- 
manently attached to them, might make 
that part of the force more efficient than it 
is at present. In this way, I think you 
might obtain a much larger force for the 
defence of the kingdom than you have at 
resent. It appears to me that the United 
Kingdom is the citadel of this great em- 
pire, and that therefore you ought to 
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take means to secure it pn th ~ 
of ise and injury. It has so 

pened thet in the dangers to which this 
country has been ex , the winds and 
storms have defended it, and that adverse 
invaders have been driven off by the force 
of the gales they encountered; but that in 
the case of the only invasion intended for the 
happiness of England, that of William IIL., 
the elements favoured it. In the present 
state of science and improvement, however, 
an enemy attacking our shores would no 
longer have to depend on the favour of the 
winds, and we cannot shut our eyes to the 
possibility that some eight or ten steamers 
might not be collected, carrying 1,500 or 
2,000 meneach, prepared to take the chance 
of an expedition against this country. I 
am persuaded, if such an event should 
happen, that the injury done would be far 
more than the immediate loss; that the 
people of this country, brave as they are, 
would be struck by so unexpected an oc- 
currenee, and if any long time should 

before the invading force were capt or 
driven from our shores, that the apprehen- 
sions entertained by persons in 
commerce and peaceful pursuits would cause 
an irreparable injury. Having this per- 
suasion, | was anxious to see a good mea- 
sure of defence provided. But I am ex- 
tremely sorry that the present Government 
have brought forward a measure which I 
consider so objectionable. It was my in- 
tention to have supported the second read- 
ing of this Bill, in the hope that it might 
have been amended in Committee, and 
made a Bill tending to the security of the 
country. If that had been the case I should 
have been glad to have voted with the hon. 
and gallant Member for Lincoln (Colonel 
Sibthorp), who has taken that view of the 
merits of this Bill, that although objection- 
able in some prospects, he is in favour of 
seeing it go into Committee. But I am 
persuaded, that at the present time espe- 
cially, while it would be most difficult to 
frame amendments fulfilling my views, and 
which yet should be consonant to the spirit 
of the Bill, it would, on the other hand, be 
exceedingly difficult for the Government to 
accept a measure which would require the 
total alteration which I think this one re- 
quires. I have, therefore, come to the 
opinion, thinking the measure totally futile 
and inefficacious, believing that it will not 
be a good and efficient defence to the coun- 
try, that my best course is to vote for the 
Amendment, and against the further pro- 
gress of the Bill. 
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Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I had 
hoped that when this House was called upon 
to consider a measure which had been ad- 
mitted in its principle at least, if not in 
its details—in its ject, if not in its pro- 
visions—by all es, by both sides of 
the House—by the Government that was, 
and by the Government that is, to be essen- 
tial for the best interests of the country, 
that that measure would have been dis- 
cussed solely with a view to the defence 
and security of the realm, and that no 
feeling would have mixed itself up with the 
diseussion of the present night. I confess, 
then, Sir, it is with much surprise, and 
with still greater pain, that I have witnessed 
the line which the noble Lord and those 
of his followers who have spoken, have 
thought it their duty to take on the pre- 
sent occasion. The noble Lord, indeed, 
more practised in Parliamentary warfare, 
has stated his objections with much greater 
discretion and skill. But his intended re- 
jection of the measure is not the less posi- 
tive and pronounced. But the two or 
Gentlemen (Members of the former Govern- 
ment) who spoke in the early part of this 
debate, advanced arguments and stated 
objections which went as strongly against 
that measure which no doubt they would 
have supported if the last Government had 
continued in power, as they could possibly 
apply to the measure which is now under 
discussion; and I must say I wonder the 
noble Lord should have finished the state- 
ment he made without reproaching his hon. 
Friends for their desertion of that standard 
under which they had fought under his 
command. I must beg to set right at once 
an assertion which the noble Lord has re- 
peated to-night, and which he has often 
stated before—that he was prevented by 
the Motion I made and cates from bring- 
ing in the Bill which he had stated his in- 
tention to propose. Sir, my Motion pro- 
duced no such effect, except in so far as it 
determined the noble Lord to resign. If 
I had proposed that his Resolution should 
be veal that day six months—if I had pro- 
a negative to the Resolution—that 
no Bill should be brought in—then it would 
have been true I had opposed and prevented 
the bringing in of the Bill. But the ob- 
ject and effect of my Motion was simply to 
make the title of the Bill in harmony with 
the provisions the noble Lord himself had 
stated; and therefore I deny the assertion 
that the Motion I made prevented the noble 
Lord and his Government from bringing 
in his Bill. The late Government, after ma- 
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turely considering the state of the national 
defences, came deliberately to the opinion 
that a militia force of some kind was ne- 
cessary for the defence of the realm. But 
we have just now heard from the noble 
Lord that a general militia force is not the 
proper force—that it would be far better 
to have a small amount of embodied militia 
—better to add to your pensioners, and 
various other methods, by which he pro- 
posed to have 100,000 men in the perma- 
nent pay of the United Kingdom for the 
purpose of defending the realm. That 
was not the measure which the last Go- 
vernment, upon full deliberation, proposed, 
and which being altered by my Amend- 
ment, they thought the alteration was of 
such paramount importance that they could 
not think they could longer, with credit to 
themselves, remain in the administration 
of the affairs of the country. _ With regard 
to the matter itself which has called forth 
this discussion, I must say I think great 
ignorance prevails in the country, both as 
to the inadequate state of our defences, and 
as to the reality of the danger to which we 
are exposed. The noble Lord has very 
fully explained how impossible it is, not- 
withstanding the peaceful nature — the 
friendly nature—of our relations with fo- 
reign Powers, to reckon with confidence 
that some unforeseen event may not, from 
year to year, take place which may put you 
in @ position in which you must. either re- 
sent insult or injury, or submit to the hu- 
miliation of invasion. Many persons out of 
doors who discuss this matter seem to think 
the question of peace or war depends on 
the opinion of one party alone—that it is in 
the power of any country to decide whether 
they they should remain peaceable, or should 
take up arms in their defence. But that 
question depends, not upon one party alone, 
but upon those from whom aggression may 
be expected; and it has been stated by 
many hon. Gentlemen, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden), has 
been reminded to-night, that he himself 
enumerated various occasions in the course 
of the last few years in which this country 
was brought into a position in which war 
had become unavoidable. Now, if war be 
an event against the possibility of which 
you cannot provide, then we must con- 
sider whether as to that country espe- 
cially which, without any unfriendly feel- 
ings towards it, or without at all antici- 
pating the early arrival of an event that 
may place us in hostility with it, we must 
nevertheless regard as one of the Powers 


Viscount Palmerston. 
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with which possibly we may be involved in 
war; and we must consider whether cir- 
cumstances have not occurred of late 

which might have some effect on the offen- 
sive means by which we may be threatened 
with attack. I have heard many say, 
‘* Why alarm yourselves about the ¢ 

of war: we have never been invaded since 
Heaven knows when? We have during 
the last thirty or forty years been in per- 
fect tranquillity. Bonaparte tried to in- 
vade us in 1804, and we all know how dif- 
ficult were his preparations to make, and 
that it would have been easy to have de- 
feated them.’’ But when they refer to that 
former state of things as a proof we need 
be under no alarm as to the possibility of 
invasion now, it is as if a person were to tell 
me that, some thirty or forty years ago, it 
took three days and nights to come from 
Edinburgh tp London, and that, therefore, 
it is impossible to come now in twelve hours; 
that, because, thirty or forty years ago a 
person in Dublin was for weeks without re- 
ceiving any direct intelligence from London, 
therefore it was impossible now communi- 
cations might be transmitted, as I have no 
doubt they will be, from one town to the 
other in as many minutes as formerly it 
took days, especially in the prevalence of 
the westerly winds. It augurs an entire 
forgetfulness of the improvements made in 
modern times for any man to argue from 
what happened thirty or forty years ago 
what might happen now. The application 
of steam to navigation has in effect made 
a bridge over the Channel, and has given 
the means of quick attack—an attack on a 
scale of magnitude such as did not exist 
before. Again, it is said we should know 
beforehand if any preparations were being 
made. I say you might not know; be- 
cause, by the internal arrangements of rail- 
ways, the distribution of troops are such 
that 50,000 or 60,000 men might be col- 
leeted at Cherbourg before you knew any- 
thing of the matter; and those who have 
seen what those immense works are must 
be perfectly aware that such a number of 
men could walk from the quay into their 
vessels as easily as they could walk into 
their barrack-yard. A single night would 
bring them over, and all our naval prepar- 
ations, be they what they might, could not 
be relied on to prevent the arrival of such 
an expedition, as no batteries or gunboats 
we might have on our shores could be re- 
lied on to prevent the landing of the expe- 
dition when it had arrived. The history 
of all times and of all nations, and the 
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history of our own nation in especial, proves 
that a large foree, when it is determined 
to land, will land against all opposition 
whatever. Besides, you can reckon that the 
invading force shall be one, and directed 
against which one point only? There are 
many points against which several expedi- 
tions may concurrently sail; one portion of 
the force might land in Ireland, another on 
a distant part of our own island, while a 
third, designed to march upon the metro- 
polis, might land on the coast at any point 
convenient for the purpose. Our limited 

isons and troops would be, in such a 
case, divided and distracted; if we heard 
that an expedition had landed in Ireland, 
everybody would say, ‘‘ Send all the forces 
to Ireland,” and then an expedition land- 
ing on the southern coast would not find a 
force adequate to resist it. I therefore 
say, that the present amount of the stand- 
ing Army, adding the pensioners—excel- 
lent and well-disciplined troops, but who 
from their condition, being men past the 
prime of life, have not the required ac- 
tivity of frame—and granting the extent 
of the augmentation of these, which, how- 
ever, has been greatly exaggerated—but, 
including all, regular troops and _— 
ers, the amount of our standing Army, I 
say, is not sufficient to meet an emergency 
of that kind. As to the marines, on whom 
some Gentlemen count, they would be re- 
quired to go on board ship, and cannot, 
therefore, be reckoned on as part of the 
home garrison. There sare two ways in 
which the deficiency I speak of may be 
made good. We may add materially to 
our standing Army; but I, for one, am 
utterly opposed to any such augmentation. 
To make that addition to our regular Army 
would require an amount of expenditure 
whieh the country would not bear, and 
which the country ought not to bear. The 
other way is the organisation of a militia, 
meaning by that an army of reserve, or 
body of men drilled and trained only for a 
portion of the year, and which would not 
cost us one-tenth of what an equal number 
of regular troops would cost; so that for 
the expenditure for which we might have 
an additional, say, 8,000 men to the regu- 
lar Army, we might have 80,000 militia- 
men organised and partially trained. Adopt 
the plan of adding the 8,000 regular 
troops, and what would happen? I'll tell 
you what would happen; just the same 
thing would happen to these 8,000 men 
that would happen to the colonial troops, 
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who, being, as it is said, redundant where 


they are, it is proposed to have home. The ~ 


hon. Member for Montrose, or some other 
Gentleman, has proposed to have a large 
proportion of the troops now in the colo« 
nies sent home, as being unnecessary in 
the colonies; but let them come home, and 
the hon. Gentleman would next propose 
not to keep them as an addition to the 
home garrison, but to disband and get rid 
of them immediately. And so it would 
be with the 8,000 supplementary regular 
troops I have pointed to. Supposing the 
House, feeling deeply for the moment the 
inadequacy of our permanent defences, were 
to agree to add 8,000 or 10,000 men to 
the regular Army; you would keep them 
this year, perhaps next year, but in the 
third year there would recur a feeling of 
economy; and Gentlemen would say, ‘‘ We 
have had no invasion; these men were got 
up for invasion; as there is no invasion 
we don’t want them;’’ they would be dis- 
banded, and then, for all purposes of de- 
fence, they would be just as though they 
had never been under arms. They will 
be gone, and no traces of them will be 
left. But if you have 80,000 militiamen 
trained this year and the next, even sup- 
posing that in the third year some motives 
of economy, a bad harvest, a defective 
revenue, or some other occurrence, should 
induce the House to withdraw the annual 
vote for the training of this militia, we 
should still have a valuable result for our 
expenditure ; we should have 80,000 men, 
partially trained, armed, equipped, en- 
regimented, enrolled, and liable to he 
called out at ten days’ notice, should dan- 
er present itself. I say, therefore, that 
80,000 militiamen would be a more valu- 
able addition to our military foree than 
8,000 men added to the regular Army. 
For these reasons I am of opinion that 
this is a good measure. And, really, what 
is the difference between the present mea- 
sure and the measure which the late Go- 
vernment made a vital question? The 
characteristic of the measure of the late 
Gevernment was, that ‘compulsory service 
was the rule, and voluntary service the 
exception. What is the characteristic 
of the present measure? That voluntary 
service is the rule, and compulsory service 
the exception. The ground, therefore, on 
which the late Government goes in op- 
posing the present measure is, that it is 
not compulsory enough; that it relies, in 
the first instance, on voluntary enlistment; 
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that it does not compel people to serve, 
and is not, therefore, a measure calculated 
to meet the occasion. I have heard of a 
great many meetings in different parts of 
the country, where objections were urged 
against the proposed measure; but these 
objections were not so much against the 
principle of a militia, but generally turned 
on the compulsory nature of the service— 
by which was meant the ballot. The noble 
Lord says that his ballot differed from the 
other ballot; but he has not explained in 
what that difference consists. This is cer- 
tainly one difference: his ballot is accu- 
mulated on one class of the community, 
whereas the ballot now proposed is not 
only deferred, but is spread over various 
ranks. The noble Lord says that his was 
a discriminative ballot, the result of which 
would be all good men, moral men, well- 
conducted men, who would all return home 
properly to their families when dismissed ; 
whereas the other ballot would produce 
only bad subjects. I am, myself, quite at 
a loss to conceive in what respect the 
noble Lord’s ballot is more discriminative 
than any other; or how he can conceive 
that a pi which proposes a ballot in its 
nature compulsory, and which only in spe- 
cial instances can be avoided by substitu- 
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tion, can be less oppressive to the country 
than a ballot which is to be resorted to 
only in extreme cases, and those cases | 
which in my opinion are not likely to oecur | 
at all. I have said—and, by the bye, I | 
must request the House to bear in mind | 
the arguments of those who proposed the 
last measure—that they were not alto- 
gether in harmony with each other, any 
more than the provisions of the Bill with 
its title; for while, on the one hand, the 
measure announced by the First Minister 
of the Crown went, at last, on the prin- 
ciple of allowing substitutes to serve, I 
remember that the right hon. Gentleman, 
then Secretary at War, and afterwards 
President of the Board of Control (Mr. 
Fox Maule) argued at great length, and 
evidently with a strong force of conviction, 
against substitution at all, saying that 
substitutes were good for nothing, were 
fellows who would pocket the money for 
beeoming substitutes, and then, when they 
were really wanted, would vanish, and be- 
come altogether uncomeatable. Now, I 
have not such an opinion of Englishmen. 
I believe you would not find 80,000 men in 
this country who would take the bounty, 





and then go off to America. I may, in 
Viscount Palmerston 
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the simplicity of my nature, have too 

an re ma de but I do not va i 
making those abatements which must be 
always made for occasional defaulters in 
great bodies of the people—there are de- 
faulters even in this body, sometimes, 
when there is a eall of the House—I do 
not believe that, if you proceed to raise 
men by voluntary enlistment for this arm 
of reserve or militia—call it what you wil 
—you will find the men who have taken 
the bounty, who have been enrolled, who 
have taken the oath of allegiance, would 
absent themselves from the call of the 
country in the hour of danger. I there- 
fore look on this measure as one ealculated 
to do essential good to the State. But, 
even if I thought there were some portions 
of the measure which might be improved, 
this would be no reason why I should 
refuse it a second reading. That would 
be a reason why | should propose amend- 
ments in Committee. But if I believed 
that the defensive foree of the country 
was inadequate ; if I believed, as we have 
just heard, that occasions may oceur in 
which additional forees would become ne- 
cessary ; if I believed that a militia force 
was a force desirable to have, and if I had 
staked my political and legislative exist- 
ence on a measure to that purpose—lI 
might think a particular militia measure 
might be better in some respects than the 
present one is, but 1 should veie for its 
second reading and pass it into Committee, 
in a friendly spirit, with a view to improve 
it; and I should not endeavour to throw 
the measure out, or, especially in the 
existing state and condition of Parliament, 
postpone, at all events, the initiation of a 
measure which in its principle I had proved, 
by retiring from office on the question, I 
deemed to be of paramount importance. 
I do hope that the example which has 
been set by two Members of the late Go- 
vernment will not be followed by others ; 
I hope there are no other men, who, 
having been prepared to vote for a mea- 
sure involving mainly compulsory service, 
will object to the measure before us be- 
cause it is mainly on voluntary service ; 
who, having been prepared to vote for a 
local militia, now object to this measure 
because it is based on a regular militia. 
The difference between the measure of the 
late Government and that of the present 
Government consists rather in name than 
in reality; if there be any difference, it is 
in favour of this measure, inasmuch as 
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this measure is founded on voluntary en- 
listment mainly, whereas the other is liable 
to the objection that its essential basis was 
that of compulsory service. 

Ma. MOFFATT moved the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Cotonz, SIBTHORP said, that after 
the able speech of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Tiverton, he should not have pre- 
sumed to for one moment on the 
attention of the House; but the noble Lord 
the Member for London had done him the 
honour of making his conduct the subject 
of comment, and he could not allow his re- 
marks to altogether unnoticed. He 
would tell the noble Lord that, in giving 
notice of the Motions which he had done 
on this question, he (Colonel Sibthorp) had 
done so with no intention of opposing the 
principle of this Bill, with which he entirely 
agreed, but rather with the desire to intro- 
duce certain amendments into its details 
that would render the measure more effec- 
tive. He must be allowed to observe that 
the noble Lord appeared to him like the 
dog in the manger, or the old fishwoman 
who, not being able to sell her own 
fish, cried ‘‘ stinking fish” to her neigh- 
ours’. 
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on the oceasion to which he alluded was 
not intended to reflect on their conduct 
sonally, but merely on the system of Mas- 
ters in Chancery. He had made use of an 
expression which certainly seemed an ex- 
aggeration—namely, that there were cases 
which had remained in the offices of the 
Masters from generation to generation— 
but he had had no intention at all to reflect 
on the Masters, or to convey an im i 
that they did not do with ya fers 
their important business. Wherever it 
was in their power they did use despatch, 
and the suitors had the t reason to 
be satisfied with them. He would give a 
single instance in proof of this assertion. 
He had learned from undoubted authority 
that in the year 1851 Master Tinney had 
made 204 reports; and upon referring to 
the dates of the references upon which 
those reports were made, it was found that 
70 of the referenees had been made before 
1850, and many of them very shortly be- 
fore; 68 had been made in 1850, and the 
remainder had been made in the course of 


1851. That showed that very speedily | 


after references had been made, there were 
reports disposing of the business, and he 
believed that that was a fair etm of 





Debate adjourned till Monday next. 
The House adjourned at a quarter after | 


the despatch of the Masters. But it did 
unfortunately happen that in some cases, 


: 
i 


One o’clock till Monday next. | notwithstanding all the exertions of the 
| Masters, cauvses did stick in the Masters’ 
| office from year to year, and sometimes 


en es 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 26, 1852. 


Minvrzs.] Pustic Buss.—1* Exchequer Bills ; 
Poor Relief Act Continuance ; Sheep, &c. Con- 
tagious Disorders Prevention. 

Reported.—St. Albans Disfranchisement. 





MASTERS IN CHANCERY— 
EXPLANATION. 

Lonp CAMPBELL begged to offer a} 
short explanation in reference to some 
words which had fallen from him during 
the discussion on the Bill for the abolition 
of the Office of the Masters in Chancery. 
To his great surprise and regret, he found 
that what he had then said with respect 
to the individuals who filled that office had 
been misunderstood. There was no class 
of men who could deserve more sincere re- 
spect than the Masters in Chancery—men 
of the greatest learning and of the highest 
honour—and he must say of them all, that 
they discharged with zeal and efficiency 
their important duties. What he had said 





from generation to generation. It arose, 
not from the fault of the Masters, but from 
the system, and he heartily rejoiced that 
a Bill had been brought in to abolish those 
offices. 


ST. ALBANS DISFRANCHISEMENT 
BILL. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put in Committee, and for hearing Counsel 
against the said Bill, read. 

Counsel accordingly called in. 

The Ean. of VERULAM begged to in- 
form their Lordships that he had commu- 
nieated to the Mayor of St. Albans the 
result of their Lordships’ deliberations on 
a former occasion in reference to their pe- 
tition that counsel should be heard at the 
bar of their Lordships’ House against the 
Bill introduced for the purpose of disfran- 
chising their borough. He had received a 
letter from the Mayor, in which he informed 
him that the petitioners were very thankful 
for the permission which had been granted 
to them to be heard by counsel; but on re- 
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consideration they would not take up the 
time of the House by appearing by counsel 
at their Lordships’ bar. 

And no Counsel appearing, the House 
was put into Committee on the said Bill: 
Bill without Amendment. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, April 26, 1852. 
Mrvvrzs.] Puszic Br1s.—2° Militia Bill; High- 
way Rates ; Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction. 
8° Loan Societies. 


THE LATE ARCHBISHOP MURRAY. 

Sm WILLIAM VERNER said, he had 
obtained permission to ask the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London a ques- 
tion in that House with reference to a mat- 
ter that had been noticed in the public 
journals. A sermon had been preached in 
a Roman Catholic Church in Dublin—the 
Chureh of the Conception—a short time 
. since, on occasion of what was termed the 
‘*commemoration’’ of the late Archbishop 
Murray, and the preacher was reported to 
have stated that the deceased prelate had 
been solicited by the Government of the 
day to accept the honour of a seat at Her 
Majesty’s Privy Council in Ireland, as the 
reward of his unblemished life and his high 
reputation for wisdom, but that he had de- 
clined the honour. He wished now to ask 
the noble Lord the Member for London, 
whether he was aware of any such offer 
having been made by the late Government ? 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I can 
have no hesitation in saying that the fact 
referred to by the Rev. Gentleman in Dub- 
lin, and now repeated here by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the County of 
Armagh, is substantially correct. I should 
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not certainly use the word “ solicited;”’ 
but it is a fact, that during the Lord | 
Lieutenancy of the Earl of Bessborough it | 
was proposed to Archbishop Murray to 
take a seat at Her Majesty’s Privy Coun- 
cil in Ireland, and that the Archbishop de- 
clined to accept that distinction. r ean 
only add, that it gave me great satisfaction 
to make that proposal, and that I very 
much regret that it was not accepted by a 
prelate whose character I esteemed, and 
whose memory I venerate. 


LEGAL EDUCATION. 
Mr. EWART begged to ask the hon. 
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and learned Attorney General whether any 
further proceedings had taken place, on 
the part of the Inns of Court, in promotion 
of the question of education ? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
was much obliged to the hon. Gentleman 
for giving him an opportunity of stating, 
for the information of the publie, a few 
facts upon a matter of certainly much in- 
terest. The benchers of the four Inns of 
Court had, for a considerable time, devoted 
the most anxious attention to the subject 
of legal education, and they had at length 
unanimously agreed upon a plan which 
they believed would be highly beneficial 
both to the profession as well as the public, 
Professorships or readerships were to be 
established in the different societies, to be 
liberally endowed, and lectures were to be 
given, and classes formed for the purpose 
of instructing students before they were 
called to the Bar. It would be .n 
hereafter for a student to obtain a certift 
cate of having attended a course of lec- 
tures, or to be in a position to prove 
that he had satisfactorily passed a public 
examination before he could be called to 
the Bar; and, for the purpose of encourag- 
ing the students to submit themselves to 
these examinations, testimonials were to be 
given to those who were found to be the 
most proficient, and had pessed the most 
satisfactory examination. He need not 
enter into any minute details of the pro- 
posed change in the system, but he hoped 
that the explanation he had given would 
convince the hon. Gentleman and the pub- 
lic that the benchers of the Inns of Court 
were evincing a laudable desire to promote 
legal education, and that for the future 
some test of proficiency would be required 
as the condition of being called to the Bar. 


LOSS OF THE “BIRKENHEAD.” 
Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND begged to 
ask the right hon. Secretary at War whe- 
ther there was any ground for hope that 
Her Majesty’s Ministers would recommend 
to Her Majesty to grant any compensa- 
tion, by promotion or otherwise, to the 
officers who survived in the Birkenhead 
for their heroic conduct and total loss of 
their property in that miserable shipwreck ? 
In order to make his question intelligible 
to the House, he would mention that Her 
Majesty had already the power of granting 
compensation, in such a case as he 
alluded to, up to the amount of 80/.; and 
also of rewarding officers who were thought 
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deserving by promotion. One of the offi- 
cers who escaped from the Birkenhead 
was the son of a poor clergyman—he 
had lost everything he possessed, to the 
amount of 3001, and it was utterly impos- 
sible that either he or his friends could 
make that sum good. 

Mr. BERE SFORD said, he would gladly 
take that opportunity of expressing his 
approbation of the heroic conduct of the 
men who suffered by the unfortunate ca- 
tastrophe to which the hon. Gentleman’s 
question referred, and the more especially 
as the troops who displayed such heroic 
devotion were not old soldiers, but recent 
raw levies, who were going to join their 
several regiments at the Cape. This 
showed that the discipline which made 
them so heroic in the field, also qualified 
them to act a noble part in any other cir- 
cumstances of danger. The question of 
the hon. Gentleman resolved itself into 
two points: the first with regard to com- 
pensation, and the second with regard to 
promotion. The War Office would be 
most happy to receive applications for 
compensation, and to entertain them in a 
liberal spirit. According to the regula- 
tions and Her Majesty’s warrant for com- 

nsation, all these losses must be brought 

fore a board of officers. The hon. Mem- 
ber was perfectly correct in stating that 
the maximum allowed in such cases was 
801.; but by the 90th.section of the Act, 
it was also in the power of the Secretary 
at War, on receiving from the board of 
officers a special report, under special cir- 
cumstances, and with regard to a particu- 
lar service and a particular equipment, to 
grant a greater amount of compensation 
where a greater loss had been incurred. 
He could only say, that if sufficient funds 
were in the hands of the Secretary at 
War, nothing would be more agreeable to 
his office than to distribute them in the 
manner suggested. With regard to the 
question of promotion, it must be remem- 
bered that promotion was not dependent 
upon the War Office, but rested with the 
Commander-in-Chief. At the same time, if 
they looked at the past conduct of the 
noble and gallant Duke who held that 
office, they would find that he was always 
as ready to reward the heroism of military 
men, as he was capable of appreciating 
their services. Unhappily, this was not 
the first occasion of late years where mili- 
tary officers had distinguished themselves 
in the midst of such disasters; and the 
House must revert to the antecedent acts 
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of the Commander-in-Chief to judge of the 
course he was likely to — under the 
present circumstances. Four instances of 
shipwreck had oceurred within the last 
few years, in which officers had distin- 
guished themselves in saving life; and in 
each case promotion or appointment to 
staff situations had been given to the suf- 
ferers. He might instance the 91st, the 
Royals, and the 80th Regiment, as cases 
in which that course had been pursued. 
He was glad to see that the highest Lady 
in the land, and some of the most eminent 
individuals, were generously raising a sub- 
scription for the purpose of affording re- 
lief to the surviving sufferers by the deplo- 
rable loss of the Birkenhead. 


MILITIA BILL—ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Mr. LAW HODGES said, that, pre- 
vious to the House renewing the discussion 
on this Bill, he wished to take the oppor- 
tunity of explaining a statement which he 
had made to the fheue on Friday night, 
which was received with incredulity, as 
though it were an exaggeration. That 
statement was, that 500 men had deserted 
from the regiment of militia to which he 
had belonged. Since the House last met 
he had written to the adjutant of the regi- 
ment, who had served in it for fifty-five 
years, and from the reply he had received, 
he must acknowledge that he had fallen 
into a very considerable error. He had 
alse stated that 500 men had volunteered 
from that regiment to the line; but he 
found that the real number who volun- 
teered out of a battalion of 800 men— 
whose enlistment extended over @ con- 
siderable period of years—was 2,144. The 
adjutant also told him that instead of 500 
having deserted from the regiment, the 
actual number amounted to 881. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to Question 
[23rd April], ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 
a Second Time :’’—And which Amend- 
ment was to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” 
and at the end of the Question to add the 
words ‘‘ upon this day three months.” 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. MOFFATT said, he had been re- 
quested by his constituents to record their 
strong opinion, that the measure before the 
House would be one of extreme disadvan- 
tage to them. It was not his wish to re- 
sume the tone in which the debate had 
closed on Friday night, as he considered 
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that this question was one of far too great 
importance to be mixed up with any ques- 
tion of y or party politics of crimina- 
tion on the one side, or recrimination on the 
other. He re this as a question not 
if this or that Militia Bill should be pas- 
sed, but whether the defences of the coun- 
try were adequate or not. The only rea- 
son stated by the right hon. Secretary for 
the Home D ment for the introdue- 
tion of this Bill was, that the country had 
been lulled into security by a long period 
of peace, and that it was now neces- 
sary to rouse its military energies; but 
people out of doors were aware that during 
many years past they had been paying 
12,000,0002. to 15,000,0002. for naval and 
military establishments, and they were at a 
loss to know how they could be so utterly 
unprepared,, after having paid during the 
last thirty-seven years of European e 
upwards ofr 500,000,0002. for pre ase 
purposes. To the present measure three 
classes of objectors had been mentioned : 
first, those who believed the national de- 
fences to be sufficient; secondly, those who 
thought there was no necessity to disturb 
the whole economical arrangements of the 
country by introducing such a force; and, 
thirdly, those who believed that a militia 
force was the worst means that could be 
adopted for the defence that was desired. 
But he thought there was really only 
one class of objectors, and this comprised 
nearly all England. The right hon. 
Baronet the Seeretary for the Colonies 
contented himself with basing the neces- 
sity of the Biil on the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s letter in 1847; but if this were 
the true ground for proposing it, why had 
not the measure been prepared in accor- 
dance with the recommendations of the let- 
ter? The Duke of Wellington stated in 
that letter that he wished 80,000 men to 
be enrolled and embodied, whereas the 
proposition before the House, if he under- 
stood it rightly, was that 80,000 men 
should be merely enrolled, and not embo- 
died. But with reference to the appre- 
hensions so generally felt, one would very 
much like to know where the danger was 
to come from? Was it from Prussia, 
which had but two or three ships of war— 
from Austria, with its four or five—or 
from Russia? No reasonable person could 
suppose that she entertained aggressive 
designs against this‘country? No one 
eould imagine that such designs were 
entertained by Belgium, or by Spain, 
which had but one ship of the line. 
Mr. Moffatt. 
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Well, then, there was but one country in 
Europe from which danger could be antici- 
pated, and that country was France. But 
if that were so, we ought to speak out; if 
there were real danger from we 
should know what that danger was. If 
the French navy was superior to our own, 
let us put ours in such an efficient condi- 
tion as would leave us nothing to dread 
from the attempts of any foreign State, 
We had always conceded to France mili- 
tary superiority, and have as distinetly 
asserted for this country maritime supre- 
macy. He believed we had still a decided 
superiority in our Navy over Franee; and 
in our mercantile marine we had a very 
important element of foree, sufficient to 
guarantee our coasts against invasion 
by the united navies of the world. The 
House, in his opinion, could searcely at- 
tach too much value to the mercantile 
marine of this country as a means of de- 
fence. The investigation conducted by 
the Committee moved for by the hon. 
Member for Orkney (Mr. Anderson) had 
proved that our steam marine was as 20 to 
1 compared with that of France, and that 
we could arm such a nnmber of steam 
vessels as would make it absurd and ridu- 
culous for any country to attempt to invade 
England. It was said that steam naviga- 
tion had made a bridge from the Continent 
to this country; but, if so, it should be re- 
collected that that bridge was in our ex- 
clusive possession. We had not fewer 
than 1,300 steam vessels with a tonnage 
of 300,000 tons, and our sailing vessels 
had a tonnage of 4,000,000 tons; whereas 
France had but a tonnage of 700,000 tons, 
and only one vessel above 800 tons. The 
subject of the measure could not be re- 
garded as one of pressing importance, 
each of the political parties into which 
that House was divided having striven in 
its turn to defeat the measure presented by 
the Government of the day. It was re- 
markable that nearly 800 _— had 
been presented against the Bill, and not one 
in its favour. Nor was it correct to say, 
as some had done, that the petitions were 
against the embodiment and not against 
the enrolment of the militia, for there was 
only one petition against the embodiment 
of the militia, with but one signature, and 
all the rest were specifically against the 
enrolment. Assuming, however, that the 
necessity of some measure was made out, 
his conviction was that we could have no 
less efficient means of defence than the 
militia, and none more expensive. The 
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statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
who introduced this Bill was, that the es- 
tablishment of the militia would cost 
400,000/.; whereas every one who had in- 
quired into its cost in former days, when 
it really was established, knew that ut 
1803 in cost 2,870,000/., and in 1804 more 
than 6,000,0007, If the case of an at- 
tempted invasion should arise, he must 
confess his conviction that the establish- 
ment of volunteers would be a far more 
efficient mode of increasing our defences, 
and would interfere less with our social 
arrangements. But from all he had heard, 
he had no fear of its being put to the 
trial, for he had the most unlimited confi- 
dence in our maritime superiority over 
every other nation on the earth. 
‘¢ Britannia needs no bulwark, 
No towers along the steep, 
Her march is on the mountain wave, 
Her home is on the deep.” 
Such being his conviction he should op- 
pose the further progress of the Bill. 
Lorp SEYMOUR said, he was anxious 
to occupy the attention of the House a very 
few minutes, whilst he stated the grounds 
on which he should give his vote, and the 
course he intended to pursue on the ques- 
tion before them. He believed it to be the 
opinion of the majority of that House, that 
some measure for the increase of our na- 
tional defences was necessary. He took 
that to be generally admitted; and it must 
be clear to both the House and the coun- 
try, that knowing the inconvenience at this 
time of increasing the taxation of the coun- 
try, and the financial pressure that existed, 
two Governments would not have proposed 
an increase in our defences, had they not 
felt the absolute necessity of such a mea- 
sure. It was on that ground he had con- 
curred in the former Bill proposed to be 
brought in by his noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for London. The Administration of 
which he (Lord Seymour) had formed a 
part, well considered all the objections that 
would be brought against the step, on the 
ground of its inconvenience and unpopu- 
larity; but they did think it necessary, even 
in the face of all those inconveniences, to 
take on themselves the responsibility of 
roposing such a measure. His noble 
Prien d’s measure having fallen to the 
ground, a change of Administration subse- 
uently took place, and then came another 
ill, under another Government. It could 
not be supposed that the present Govern- 
ment, knowing the great difficulty into 
which the question had brought the late 
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Government, and the feeling prevalent in 
the country against any measure for the 
enrolment of the militia, > at least for 
compulsory enlistment, wo ee 
forward such a Bill, unless the 

compelled to do so by a sense of responsi- 
cme They had hed the opportunity of 
inquiring into the state of the Army and 
Navy; they were no party friends of the 
late Government, yet they had ad- 
mitted that the Army and Navy were at 
present in a very excellent condition. It 
could not, therefore, be by any improve- 
ment in those great establishments that 
we could expect to supply the deficiencies 
in our existing defences; we must, there- 
fore, have recourse to some new means, 
and he wanted to know, if this Bill was to 
be rejected by the House, what chance 
there was of any other measure being 
brought forward. It appeared to him that 
if this Bill were now rejected, no Govern- 
ment would venture again to bring for- 
ward any measure, either for voluntary or 
compulsory enlistment, seeing that the 
House had successively rejected both the 
one principle and the other. In the pre- 
sent Bill both those principles were com- 
bined; and he did think that those who in- 
tended to support a proposal for either vo- 
luntary or compulsory enlistment, ought to 
vote for the second reading of the Bill. 
He wanted to know, if this Bill were re- 
jected, what appearance the Government of 
this country would make before the Govern- 
ments of Europe. We had had all oar 
public men, the ‘highest authorities in the 
country, stating that some measure of na- 
tional defence was necessary, and yet, 
when they came before the House, they 
found various on anxious, not to defeat 
the enemies of the country, but to defeat 
the government of the day. That seemed 
to be the only use made of the occasion by 
some at least. The course of proceeding 
upon this subject was anything but caleu- 
lated to raise the character of representa- 
tive governments. An attempt was made 
to persuade the country that no such Bill 
was required; but could reasonable per- 
sons think that our most experienced public 
men would pass three months of the Ses- 
sion in introducing and discussing such a 
measure, if they did not believe it to be 
necessary? It was to be hoped that the 
country would have a better opinion of our 
public men, and that they would conclude 
that there must be some real foundation 
for the views expressed as to the necessity 
of the measure, otherwise a different line 
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of conduct would have been followed. The 
first Bill introduced was, he thought, lost 
on account of his noble Friend the Member 
for Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston), who, 
with great anxiety and zeal, as he said, to 
expedite the measure, managed to destroy 
it. That was quite a disappointment, and 
arose, no doubt, from that innocent sim- 
plicity of mind which, the noble Lord inge- 
nuously informed them the other evening, 
was the prevailing characteristic of his na- 
ture. ut now they had another Bill 
brought before them, and that Bill was to 
be defeated because his noble Friend the 
Member for London said he could not allow 
the second reading to pass. According to 
his noble Friend’s speech it would seem 
that nothing but a local militia would be 
advisable. The Government having deter- 
mined that we were not to have a local 
militia, and his noble Friend (Lord John 
Russell) having determined that he would 
not have a general militia, he supposed the 
end would be that we were to have no 
militia at all. They lost the first Bill on 
account of its title: that which was usually 
settled the very last thing, was settled in 
the first instance, and thereby the Bill was 
lost. If the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton had chosen to be critical on the 
title of the present Bill, he might certainly 
have said that the title did not answer to 
the contents. It was called a Bill to Con- 
solidate and Amend the Laws relating to 
the Militia; but there was, in fact, no con- 
solidation whatever, as was evident to 
those who had looked at the Bill. Objec- 
tions were brought against both features of 
the Bill, some persons disapproving of vo- 
luntary enlistment, and others of compul- 
sory service. Those who objected to com- 
pulsory service, declared that it was in- 
tended to take all the industrious per- 
sons in the country from their work; those 
who objected to voluntary enlistment, on 
the other hand, said the effect would 
be that they would get nothing but the 
idle and the worthless, who would not 
work. Now, if we wanted men for a mi- 
litia, they must be taken either from the 
idle or the industrious class of the popula- 
tion; he saw no alternative; they must be 
either idle or industrious—unless we could 
adopt the course which some African 
potentate was said to have embraced, of 
organising a battalion of ladies. His 
noble Friend (Lord John Russell) objected 
to the present Bill, because it took persons 
of the age of thirty-five. But to all the 
provisions of the Bill they did not pledge 


Lord Seymour 
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themselves by agreeing to the second 
reading; he believed that, by the undoubt- 
ed practice of the House, the second read- 
ing would only bind them to the 
= of a measure, so that they should 
ve either voluntary or com en- 
listment. For his part, he should wish to 
omit from the Bill the provision regarding 
compulsory enlistment. The Government 
having stated that they thought they could 
obtain a sufficient number of men by 
voluntary enlistment, and there being a 
strong objection felt throughout the coun- 
try to any other course, he thought they 
were bound, in the first instance, to try 
what voluntary enlistment would do. He 
should, therefore, propose to strike out 
the compulsory part of the Bill. His 
noble Friend, as he (Lord Seymour) un- 
derstood, had said that he would be ready 
to vote for 10,000 embodied militia, 
though he refused his support to this Bill. 
He (Lord Seymour) must say that, in his 
mind, 10,000 embodied militia would be 
more objectionable than 10,000 men added 


to the standing Army. It arenes to 
him that an embodied militia would involve 
all the expense of a standing army, whilst 
it would be a force that could not, what- 
ever might be the necessity of the case, 
be sent out of the country. One of the 
great hardships on our Army being the 
great amount of foreign service that fell 
on it, we should have 10,000 men with an 
amount of pay equal to the standing 
Army, whilst they would be excused from 
their share of foreign service; wnich would 
be, in his opinion, a very unjust and un- 
wise measure, and most invidious in rela- 
tion to the regular Army. Another re- 
commendation was to increase our standing 
Army; but he quite agreed in what his 
noble Friend the Member for Tiverton 
said on this point—that we might get such 
an increase for one year, but would be 
unable to keep it for more, because there 
would be constant attacks made in that 
House, until the Government would be 
compelled to give way, and the force 
would, consequently, be reduced, leaving 
us just as we were before. Considering 
that we had to maintain forces in all 

of the world, he did not think we should 
be able to spare much from the Colonial 
establishments. Having been for three 
years the Chairman of the Committee 
which sat to inquire into the establish- 
ments of the Army, Navy, and Ordnance, 
he could say that they had gone into that 
inquiry most earnestly on all sides, with- 
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out any consideration of party, but with a 
strong desire to reduce the military expen- 
diture of the country as far as was prac- 
tieable. The 
to be, that those establishments could 
not be much reduced, and that any dimi- 
nution in the expenditure on account of 
them would be a work of time. He did 
not agree with the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary for the Colonies, that no further 
reductions could be made; but such reduc- 
tions could only be effected by a complete 
understanding and co-operation between the 
Army, Navy, Ordnance, and Treasury de- 
partments, which it was very difficult to 
bring about; and with such understanding, 
he believed that some reduction might be in 
time effected. He did not see how, after 
the declarations made on all sides, -he, or 
any other independent Member of the 
House, could take upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of opposing this measure, and 
thus leaving the country without any addi- 
tional means of defence. That, however, 
did not in any way pledge him as to the 
details. He should vote, therefore, for the 
second reading, on the clear understanding 
that, when they came to the Committee, 
he might move to strike out certain por- 
tions of the Bill; and it appeared to him, 
on looking at the provisions, that its whole 
details would require considerable amend- 
ment. 

Genera REID said, that although re- 
luctant to rise, he felt that he could not re- 
main silent on a subject of which he must 
necessarily have some practical knowledge, 
and on which he certainly entertained a 
very strong feeling. He confessed that he 
viewed this measure, as a military man, 
with very little satisfaction. If he were to 
consult his own feelings and judgment 
only, he should be disposed to record his 
vote against it; but when he reflected that 
the right hon. Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, in introducing the measure, gave 
the House the assurance that Government 
had most anxiously consulted the highest 
military authorities of the Kingdom, and 
that it was on their advice, and after duly 
weighing the political as well as military 
bearings of the subject, that this course 
Pe been adopted, he felt pec gu defer to 
their superior judgment and experience, 
and he Should deeanties vote, though reluc- 
tantly, for the measure, but qualified by the 
expression of his own sentiments regarding 
it. He would not waste the time of the 
House by making any observations of a 
speculative kind on the possibilities or pro- 
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babilities of an invasion. It was sufficient 
for him to know that the late Government, 
as well as the present, were of opinion 
that it was absolutely necessary that our 
| national defences should be brought into a 
more effective condition; and the only ques- 
tion now was in what way that efficienc 
could be best secured consistently with 
reasonable economy. In his humble opin- 
ion he did not think the present measure 
would achieve the object. He had not 
lived in the Army for thirty years without 
forming what he considered to be a very 
just estimate of the value of military dis- 
cipline; he did not mean merely the train- 
ing of soldiers so as to render them effi- 
cient for the purpose of fighting, but the 
imparting habits of steady and implicit obe- 
dience, submission, and subordination to 
their superiors, so as to ensure that moral 
control without which an army was useless. 
This character could not be given to a force 
+ aa it for a few weeks of a year. 
e noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
(Viscount Palmerston) stated the other 
night that 80,000 militia would cost no 
more than 8,000 regular soldiers, and 
would be more valuable as a military force. 
Now, on that point he joined issue with 
the noble Lord; if he had his choice of 
the two forces, he should not hesitate to 
prefer 8,000 or 10,000 regular troops, for 
the purpose of checking an advancing 
enemy, to 80,000 half-disciplined and half- 
trained militia. He believed that number 
of militia would cost more than 20,000 re- 
gular troops; and, if he were not mistaken, 
a statement had been laid before some 
Members of the Government within the 
last two or three days, proving that to be 
the case. He thought, therefore, it was 
to be very much regretted that there should 
be such a strong feeling in the House and 
the country against any argumentation of 
the standing Army. He found by the Army 
Estimates that in Great Britain we had 
4,061 cavalry, 4,640 foot guards, 22,890 
infantry of the line, besides about 2,000 
recruiting troops and companies of regi- 
ments in India, making altogether a force 
of about 33,600. But though that num- 
ber ap disposable, the real strength 
would considerably less. Then there 
were 16,000 pensioners, of whom not more 
than 5,000 or 6,000 were under the age of 


forty-five, at which age, it was notorious 
to military men, soldiers were in general 
worn out. We were now principally de- 
pending on a military force of 25,000 
infantry, of whom, however, about one- 
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fifth would always be found non-effective. 
Now he thought that was not a satis- 
factory state of things, and that it was 
necessary that the strength of our re- 
gular troops should be increased. He 
thought that this would be done most effi- 
ciently and economically, so as to meet the 
requirements of the present crisis, without 
ey adding to our standing Army, 
y recruiting in advance for the years 1853 
and 1854. We annually recruited, on an 
average, about 7,500 men; but he would 
take 15,000 men this year, and 7,500 
next year, suspending recruiting altoge- 
ther in 1854. The expense of the 15,000 
men for the first year would be 320,0001., 
and of the 7,500 men for the second 
year 160,000/., so that the expense of 
adding 15,000 men to the Army would 
be only 460,000 or 470,0001.; while the 
expense of the proposed militia was esti- 
mated at 400,000/. for the first year, 
and 200,0001. for each of the succeeding 
five years; but he believed that it really 
would cost nearly double that sum. The 
addition, too, which he proposed to make 
to the Army would be perfectly disciplined 
men, who must be much more valuable 
than any number of untrained and undis- 
eiplined militia. If this addition should 
not be enough, he should recommend the 
adoption of the proposition of the noble 
Lord the Member for the city of London 
(Lord J. Russell), that there should be an 
embodied militia of 10,000 men. He was 
sure that if we had a militia force at all, it 
should be permanently embodied, for if it 
was not it would be valueless, or might 
even be mischievous. 

Mr. ELLICE aaid, that if he was called 
upon to vote upon the principles enun- 
eiated by the hon. and gallant Member 
who had just resumed his seat, he should 
have no hesitation in coming to that vote, 
reserving to himself the right of supporting 
in Committee such modifications of detail 
as he thought a Bill of this description 
might require. But he was now called 
upon to vote for the second reading of a 
Bill which was called a Militia Bill. Now, 
such a Bill had hitherto been understood 
to be a Bill to raise a force entirely by the 
ballot; the present Bill, however, was for 
the raising of a subsidiary forcee—not a 
militia foree—by bounty, in the same man- 
ner as the regular Army; and not only so, 
but it was proposed-to give a larger bounty 
for that force than was now given for the 
regular troops, in the confidence that per- 
sons who had received the bounty of 61. 


General Reid 
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for being drilled twenty-one days in the 
first year, would return for drill in the 
subsequent years. This, in effect, would 
be to create a competition between the 
two recruiting parties. In a time of pros- 
perity and full employment, such as the 
present, it was not easy to obtain recruits 
for the Army; but if a larger bounty was 
offered for the militia than for the 

forces, he was sure that difficulty and em- 
barrassment to the public service would 
inevitably be the result. He begged to 
disclaim all party feeling in his objections 
to this measure, but really it appeared te 
him to be beset with great difficulties, 
He had, however, great objections to a 
Militia Bill at all. He thought they should 
not trouble the country with a measure 
of this description, which was certainly 
against the feeling and spirit of the manu- 
facturing towns, unless the Government 
could satisfy them that there were no other 
means of obtaining additional forces for 
the defence of the country (admitting that 
such were necessary), or at all events that 
the proposed means were the most eco- 
nomical to which recourse could be had, 
Now, he had had some experience with 
respect to the expense of this kind of 
force. He remembered, when he was in 
the War Office, making a calculation from 
which it appeared that from the peace of 
1815 to [B39 the militia staff had cost 
6,000,0002. or 7,000,0007., and for that 
sum the country had never obtained one 
day of efficient service. He wished to 
know then, before he conserted to the 
raising of a new militie, how, if an estab- 
lishment was once set on foot, it was ever 
to be got rid of. He had never seen this 
done without entailing an incumbrance on 
the country, in consequence of the claims 
of staff officers and others, which could 
not be disregarded without great injustice 
to the individuals engaged in the service. 
He doubted exceedingly the reality of the 
alarm that had spread with respect to the 
danger of foreign invasion. To do the 
Government justice, he must say that up 
to the present time there did appear to be, 
since they had been in office, a perfectly 
good understanding between this country 
and the other nations of Europe; and 
while that existed he did not think that 
we should have an Algerine attack from 
any Power, or that any attack would be 
made so suddenly that we should not have 
time to make adequate preparations against 
it. But at the same time, of course, if he 
were responsible for the safety of the 
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country, nothing should induce him to do 
— which would compromise. that 
ty for one instant. The question was, 
then, what was the most economical way 
of adding to the defences of the country? 
The proposed bounty would amount to 
300, 0002 to begin with, and then there 
would be clothing, quarters, and a vast 
variety of other items. He thought that 
all the Estimates which had been laid be- 
fore the House with respect to the cost of 
the militia foree were, and necessarily 
must be, exceedingly vague and uncertain; 
and he thought also that if they were to 
expend the sum which was proposed, the 
plan of the gallant Officer who had last 
addressed them would be infinitely better 
than that contained in the Bill before the 
House. It was said that if 10,000 men 
were added to the Army, there was no 
security that they would not be disbanded, 
for the sake of economy, in a prong 
year; but what better security was there, 
that the House might not decline to vote 
the expense of the militia foree? He 
thought the proposition of his noble Friend 
the Member for London (Lord J. Russell), 
to raise an embodied militia of 10,000 
men, most objectionable. It had been re- 
marked that our soldiers in time of 
worked harder than the soldiers of any 
other country in time of war, and that the 
portion of their time which was spent in 
the worst climates was greater than that 
which they spent at home. Why, then, 
enrol such a militia? Would it not be 
much better and fairer to the soldiery to 
increase the regular Army, and so give 
them longer periods of relief? Such an 
addition could be made without extra ex- 
pense for staff, &c., which must be in- 
curred if they raised an entirely new force 
of militia. Having been a Member of the 
Committee which sat for three Sessions 
on our Naval and Military Estimates, he 
must say that it was the opinion of that 
Committee, and it was especially his own, 
that great economy could be effected in 
our colonial military expenditure. We had 
for the last ten or fifteen years kept in 
Canada about double the force that was 
requisite; and this foree was scattered 
over the country in thirteen or fourteen 
different stations, more for the sake of 
ing police duty for the inhabitants, than 
an Seg Then we had 400,0001. or 
. of ordnance stores there, and a 
good deal of artillery, spread over many 
posts, and doing harm rather than good, in 
consequence the observation that it 
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voked, The same thing was the case 
in the West Indies and elsewhere, and 
he had hoped that after the sitting of 
the Committee upon the subject, a great 
saving might have been effected. Our 
forces were so scattered that we did not 
know where to lay our hands upon them; 
and he thought therefore that eoncentra- 
tion of them would be attended with great 
advantage. If, too, we pperenenees dan- 
ger from the facilities which steam might 
give an enemy in attacking this country, 
we should not forget the extent to which 
it facilitated the movements of our own 
troops. Great saving would be effected 
to the country, and great relief would be 
afforded to our troops, by concentrating 
within the narrowest possible space the 
military assistance that we were obli 
to afford to our colonies. He thought, too, 
that we required a much better organisa- 
tion of our forces in this country quite as 
much as any addition to them. No one 
knew what were our existing means of de- 
fence. He could not conceive, too, why 
the most could not be made of the offers 
of volunteer service as rifle corps, which 
had been made. He did not mean that 
we should paras upon them actually to 
go into the field; but suppose that we were 
suddenly called upon to concentrate our 
forces for the sake of defending some par- 
ticular point, the volunteers would be an 
admirable force to iy tase place for 
home duty. Suppose that we were com- 
pelled to withdraw even the police from 
their own districts, some p ion should 
be made for supplying their places. He 
objected most strongly to having 80,000 
partially trained men roaming about the 
country, after their habits had been un- 
settled, which would be the case if they 
adopted this Bill. He had no faith, sup- 
posing that we did want additional means 
of defence, that either the present Bill; or 
the Militia Bill of the late Government, 
would have provided it either efficiently or 
economically. He thought it was very 
wrong to disturb the country after it had 
been so long at peace, when it was 
unaccustomed to measures of this kind, 
although he quite admitted that if denger 
should arise, it would be the duty of 
Government not merely to enrol men for 
this temporary service, but to call the 
whole of the militia out, as he believed 
that the Crown had still the power to do. 
He did not think, however, that sufficient 
had been stated to justify an ad- 
ition to our defensive forees, and there- 
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fore, however reluctant he might be to 
vote against a measure which the Govern- 
ment no doubt believed would be advan- 
us to the country, he should be com- 
ed to oppose the second reading of the 

l 


Cotore, LINDSAY said, it seemed to 
be generally admitted that it was necessary 
we should have an increase of force in this 
country of some kind or another—one im- 
portant proof of which was to be found in 
the fact that two Governments in succes- 
sion had brought in Bills for the enrolment 
of a militia—and, although numerous 
plans had been mentioned in the course of 
the debate for the purpose of supplying 
the acknowledged deficiency in a better 
manner than by a militia force, he felt 
bound to conclude that all those plans had 
been previously under the consideration of 
both Cabinets, and had been rejected in 
consequence of some insurmountable de- 
fect. The responsible opinions of two 
Administrations, most solemnly declared to 
the House of Commons, ought, he thought, 
to outweigh the suggested doubts of va- 
rious parties as to the reality of the danger. 
For his own part, he believed in the pos- 
sible danger; and he looked with con- 
siderable distrust upon that species of 
argument offered against the proposal of 
a militia, which went to show that, because 
no previous modern attempt at the invasion 
of Great Britain had succeeded, therefore 
any attempt at any future time must be a 
failure. But, in consequence of the intro- 
duction of steam, the base of operation 
had been very much enlarged since the 
late war, and now extended from the har- 
bour of Brest to Boulogne and Calais, and 
this very much altered the state of affairs. 
The question as to whether or not our pre- 
sent resources were adequate for our de- 
fence was not an abstract question. It 
was easily settled by reference to the 
Military Estimates; and those statistics 
seemed to him to put beyond all manner of 
doubt the fact that it was necessary to 
create an entirely new reserve defensive 
force. It had been stated in previous de- 
bates by the hon. Members for Montrose 
and Lambeth, that we had at our com- 
mand a force of from 150,000 to 160,000 
men for the defence of this country ; and 
on Friday evening last it was stated in 
broad terms by the hon. and gallant Gen- 
eral the Member for Westminster (Sir De 
L. Evans), that we had a force of from 
85,000 to 100,000 men. He thought he 
(Colonel Lindsay) could show the House 
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that both those statements were 

fallacious. It was true that the number of 
men which the House had voted for the 
present year amounted to 101,937; but 
from this number must be deducted 4,519 
officers, and 7,237 sergeants and dram- 
mers, leaving only 90,181 rank and file. 
Of these there were—in the Colonies, 
38,062 ; in Ireland, 19,668 ; leaving, for 
the defence of the United Kingdom and 
the Channel Islands, only 32,451. He ex- 
cluded Ireland from his computation, for 
this obvious reason, that if an invasion of 
England were projected, there would doubt- 
less be a simultaneous invasion of Ireland; 
and hence it would be perfect madness to 
attempt to withdraw a single man from 
that country. Now, of the regulars there 
were in the United Kingdom and Channel 
Islands 4,801 cavalry, 27,650 infantry, 
and 9,222 artillery, making in all 41,673. 
To these there must be added 9,608 pen- 
sioners (the remaining pensioners being in 
Ireland and the colonies), making a total 
of 51,281. But these were merely pa- 
per men, because from every 1,000 men 
they must deduct, at the very least, 100 
for casualties. Deducting, then, 5,120 
for sickness, desertion, and the like, this 
would leave only 46,161 men available for 
service. Adding to these the dockyard 
battalions, consisting of 9,442 men, the 
number would be raised to 55,603. The 
noble Lord the Member for London, in 
his computation the other evening, spoke 
of 41,000 in Great Britain and Ireland ; 
but this did not leave a single chan for the 
garrisons, of which we had six or seven in 
this country which must be held, and for 
that duty he (Colonel Lindsay) estimated 
that not less than 30,000 men would be 
required, thus leaving only 25,603 men 
available for field duty, or for the defence 
of the metropolis, namely, 4,321 cavalry, 


and 21,281 infantry and artillery. Several 


hon. Members had included the marines 
and the coast guard in their calculations; 
but he deducted these for this reason, that 
whenever a shot was fired they must go on 
board the fleet. This deficieney of force 
being palpable, what the House of Com- 
mons had now to decide upon was, how 
the required increase was to be obtained. 
Several of the speakers in the debate, 
and in particular the right hon. Gentleman 
who had last spoken, had advocatéd the 
recalling to this country of the troops now 
stationed in several of the colonies. Now, 
as he regarded it, this question of leaving 
those of the colonies who possessed repre- 
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sentative institutions to take measures for 
their own defence, was in itself one of 
such importance that it could not be ade- 
quately considered when thus mixed up 
with the question of a Militia Bill. That 
is @ question which must be deliberately 
debated, and decided upon its own merits; 
and he would, therefore, in the remarks he 
had to make, leave the colonial reference 
altogether out of sight. Another proposal 
was, that the standing Army be increased. 
As a soldier, he would say, that although 
he had the greatest desire to see the 
Army popular with the country, and not 
more burdensome than was absolutely ne- 
cessary, he was much opposed to any plan 
based upon an increase of the standing 
Army. The hon. and gallant Member 
(Sir De L. Evans) who had proposed the 
Amendment, had expressed an opinion 
that 20,000 well-trained soldiers were quite 
equal in the field to 80,000 militia or raw 
soldiers. But, in this case, what was 
wanted was not an efficient army, so much 
as a large numerical force, disposable for 
ison pur . He (Colonel Lindsa 
Saves. doubt prefer to have 20,006 
soldiers rather than 80,000 militiamen, if 
he were in the field, and anticipated a 
general engagement; but, for merely de- 
fensive purposes, as now contemplated, he 
would prefer a militia to an increase of 
the standing Army. The expenses of the 
proposed increase of the standing Army 
had not, he thought, been sufficiently con- 
sidered. The cost of the Army, as it now 
stood, namely, for 101,937 men, for pay 
and clothing, and deducting the pay of the 
officers, was about 2,000,000/. Estimat- 
ing the expenses of a force of 20,000 
men in the same proportion, for 4 
clothing, and levying, would be 572,6411. 
But even then they would not be done 
with the expenses. One of the com- 
plaints of the officers of the Army now 
was, that while compulsory power over the 
men had been taken from the colonele— 
which he, for one, was very far from re- 
gretting—they had not provided sufficient, 
though they had provided some, encourage- 
ment to the men to conduct themselves 
weil. He alluded particularly to the bar- 
racks. It was notorious that the barracks 
were universally too small, and that the 
men had not sufficient room for comfort 
in them; and he wanted to know how, 
with the present accommodation, they 
were to provide for an extra 20,000? 
Either the House of Commons would have 
to consent to the expense of new barracks, 
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or to rendering the rest of the Army un- 
comfortable and discontented. There were 
other smaller expenses to be estimated, 
and these he could not put down at less 
than an additional 60,0001. or 70,0002. 
per annum. Such an expense as this, in- 
separable from the suggested increase of 
the standing Army, might be agreed to in 
one Session ; but the probability was that 
it would not be fo for more than the 
one Session. Then came the question of 
the volunteers. Both the present and the 
preceding Governments had been attacked 
for their indifference to the alleged aid that 
was to be derived from a volunteer force. 
He greatly doubted the value of these 
proffers. He had seen a periodical ex-* 
citement in this country on the subject 


of invasion very quickly aroused, and 
very quickly assuaged. ere an enemy 
on our shores, he fa not doubt at all that 


the people would rush to arms, and that 
there would be thousands of volunteers 
anxious to have their services accepted by 
the Government. But a volunteer force 
was a force springing up in an excitement, 
and could never be relied on as a perma- 
nent, enduring foree. On this point he 
would read a significant passage from the 
letter of the Duke of Wellington to Sir 
John Burgoyne :— ; 

“« We hear a great deal of the spirit of the peo- 
ple of England, for which no man entertains 
higher respect than Ido, But, unorganised, un- 
disciplined; without systematic subordination 
established and well understood ; this spirit, op- 
posed to the fire of musketry and cannon, and to 
sabres and bayonets of disciplined troops, would 
}only expose those animated by such spirit to con- 
fusion and destruction. Let any man only make 
the attempt to turn to some use this spirit in a 
case of partial local disturbance. The want of 
previous systematic organisation and subordination 


will prevent him from pemewrewpy rn more 
than his own menial servants and ndents ; 
and, while mobs are in movement eg the 
country, the most powerful will find that can 
scarcely move from his own door.” 

It had been not very judiciously remarked, 
that this letter had been written when the 
Duke of Wellington was in his 77th year, 
and that had his Grace been younger, he 
would have been less alarmed. But no 
one knew better than the noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord John Russell) the untruth of the 
supposition upon which those remarks u 
the Duke of Wellington were founded. The 
noble Lord could bear testimony that the 
faculties of the illustrious Duke were in no 
way impaired, and that during the alarms 
and excitements of 1848 the noble Lord 
had received that sagacious counsel from 
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the Duke of Wellington, which was to be 
expected from a great, an experienced, and 
an energetic soldier. The opinions of the 
Duke of Wellington upon the military con- 
dition of this country were, therefore, to be 
received with the deference due to so great 
a man, whose faculties were in no way en- 
feebled by age, and who was as competent 
to direct and lead as he was twenty or 
thirty years ago. And let it be remember- 
ed, these opinions of the Duke of Welling- 
ton were not new with him. This was 
what he had said in one of his despatches 
to Lord William Bentinck, in December, 
1811, speaking of the dependence that 
was to be placed upon what was called na- 
‘tional enthusiasm :— 

“ The enthusiasm of the people is very fine, and 
looks well in print, but I have never know it pro- 
duce anything but confusion. In France it was 
power and tyranny, cating Hrene® the medium of 

societies, which have ended by everturn- 

vo Alpe establishing the most powerful 
and tyranny that ever existed. In Spain 
the enthusiasm of the people spent itself in vivas 
and vain boasting. The notion of its existence 
even attempt to discipline the ar- 
mies ; and its existence has been alleged ever since 
as the excuse for the ignorance of the officers and 


wherever you go, to trust nothing to the enthu- 
siasm of the people. Give them a strong and a 
just, and, if possible, a good government ; but, 
above all, a strong one, which shall enforce on 
them to do their duty by themselves and their 
country.” 

He (Colonel aenrgy.s came to the Bill 
before the House. He certainly could not 
see the precise grounds upon which those 
who had 

Lord (Lord John Russell) could oppose this 
Bill, for it seemed to him that all the ob- 
jections which they had urged to this Bill 
were quite applicable to the former mea- 
sure. The main idea of the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) seemed to be that a 
system based on bounties would result in 
sending men of bad character into the mi- 
litia. He (Colonel Lindsay) would assume 
that this would be the case. But he 
begged to ask if the system of substitutes, 
which indirectly and in a worse way would 
amount to the same thing, could have any 
different results? He did not, however, 
believe that this would be the effect, as a 
rule; and it seemed to him that a system 
of bounties, such as giving a part of the 
bounty after their first drill, and the re- 
mainder at different periods of their ser- 
vice, never all at one time, would produce 
good and contented soldiers—the men would 
be contented, and the service performed. 


Colonel Lindsay 


supported the Bill of the noble, 
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No doubt there were various improvements 
of detail which might be made in the Bill, 
and which would be considered when the 
Bill was in Committee. There was one 
suggestion which he was anxious to 
upon the attention of the Government, It 
was, whether it was not ible to make 
the Bill local as far as drill was concerned. 
Companies, he thought, might be called 
out within limited districts, and drilled, 
during the long summer months, every day 
after their work was over. In that way 
the pay might be diminished, because the 
men could continue to earn their full 
wages. Every two years or so these com- 
panies might be congregated for general 
drill in battalions; and if these companies 
had at their head old officers of the Army, 
and were well drilled in companies, he 
would undertake, without hesitation, to 
work such companies into battalions in a 
week or ten days. In conclusion, he 
begged to say that he would give his vote 
for the second reading, believing that he 
could not do otherwise in the face of the 
recorded opinions of the Government, and 
of the palpable fact that we were without 
an adequate available force to meet emer- 
gencies which he by no means regarded as 
impossible. 

Mr. CARDWELL: I think, Sir, it is 
our duty to support the second reading of 
the Bill. I think that under any cireum- 
stances, when the Executive Government 
ask the House of Commons to consider 
dispassionately and carefully a proposal 
which, on their seigenslbiliay, nog deldans 
to be necessary in order to preserve the 
shores of this country from foreign inva- 
sion, it is assuming a very solemn respon- 
sibility to offer any opposition to that mea- 
sure. I think so the more decidedly on 
this occasion, because there has been, as 
far as I can collect from what I hear, a 
great concurrence of opinion in the belief 
that we need to examine our national de- 
fences carefully in order to put them in 
that position in which the Crown and the 
people of this great Empire have a right 
to expect our national defences should be 
placed. Many proposals have been made 
in the course of the debate, of a very in- 
teresting nature, as substitutes for this 
measure for establishing a militia. It has 
been proposed to increase our pe | 
Army; and I dare say that the 
and plan of the hon. and gallant General 
(General Reid) will receive that attention 
which, as far as I could form a judg- 
ment while listening to him, it so well de- 
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serves, Another proposal is, that we 
should withdraw a portion of our troops 
stom our colonial possessions to increase 
for ee of this country to a larger 
extent the military protection for which 
they so liberally contribute. I think, Sir, 
that is a most reasonable proposition, and 
I hope whatever Government is in power, 
that reasonable proposition will meet with 
the consideration it deserves. But it is 
obvious that it is a work that cannot be 
accomplished in a day; it is a measure that, 
in the wisest hands, will occupy time to 
carry it into effect. It is only reasonable 
to say to the powerful colonies that you 
have invested with the privilege of parlia- 
mentary government and of legislating for 
themselves, ‘‘ that they should take upon 
themselves a share of the expense incurred 
for their protection, and relieve this coun- 
try from the necessity of paying for their 
defence;’’ but you cannot say so suddenly, 
and time is required to carry that plan into 
effect. I think, Sir, there are reasons ir- 
resistible why we should go into a fair con- 
sideration of this measure. We are met 
by an argument, to which great force is 
attached, and which I hope will receive the 
consideration of the Government and of 
the House of Commons in this debate, and 
that is, there is an impression out of doors 
and in doors that the question we are de- 
bating is this—shall we again subject the 
country to a system of forced conscription 
earried on through the instrumentality of 
the ballot? Now, Sir, I do not believe, 
after nearly forty years of peace, after 
more than twenty years of exemption from 
foreed conscription, that we, in a moment 
of profound peace, shall be able without 
great difficulty to carry such a project into 
effect. Mr. Norman, in his powerful pam- 
phlet on taxation, sums up in these words 
the effects of that system. Speaking of 
the burdens which press upon France, he 
says— 

“ Crowned by a military conscription, which, 
besides the other sacrifices im by it on the 
Freneh people, must be regarded as a pecuniary 
tax of a large, though unascertained, magnitude, 
tngapt is totally free from a military conscrip- 
10n, 

If I understand rightly the declaration of 
the Government in bringing forward this 
Bill, it is intended mainly, and I hope en- 
tirely, to work it out by volun enlist- 
ment, and I also heard the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton (Viscount Palmer- 
ston)—a high authority on the question— 
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to a forced conscription is not t, and 
that such a siaiadhing is only ieantiad to 
be a last resource. In my opinion, Sir, 
however the country might be induced 
under the severe exigencies of a foreign 
invasion to submit to such a measure, 
there will be no probability of their sub- 
mitting to it in a time of profound peace, 
and when there is no danger so imminent 
as will induce the people to submit to a 
foreed conscription. But because that is 
the case, why should it prevent us from 
going into Committee on this Bill? Let 
me ask the House to consider the step we 
are about to take. Before we deal with 
this question, either by accepting or re- 
jecting the new law, we should see how 
the law stands at present. The 42 Geo. 
III., cap. 90, is an enduring law, and 
stands upon your Statute-book; for nearly 
twenty years the Legislature has dealt 
with it in this manner—it has passed a 
law suspending its operation for twelve 
months, and within that law you have left a 

wer in the Executive Government, which 
it may exercise by Order in Council, to 
suspend the suspending law, and t revive 
the enduring law, the statute of 42 Geo. 
III. Now, if we defeat this Militia Bill 
on the second reading, the House of Com- 
mons will find itself in this predicament : 
the Minister may come down and say, “I 
feel that without a militia the country is 
not safe from foreign invasion; my prede- 
cessor told you the same thing, and there- 
fore you cannot dispute it. You have refused 
to go with me into an inquiry with respect 
to the details of the Militia Bill which I 
have laid upon the table—a Bill which I 
have told you was virtually intended to 
substitute voluntary enlistment for com- 
pulsory conscription. If you thought that 
the mitigatory clause was not mitigatory 
enough, you might move in Committee a 
more mitigatory clause if you thought pro- 
per; but, instead of doing so, you reject 
my Bill on the second reading. I will not 
ask you, therefore, for the Annual Suspen- 
sion Bill, because I don’t think the shores 
of the country safe if we suspend it; there- 
fore I shall put into operation the statute 
of 42 Geo. III., and shall proceed by 
compulsory conscription to ballot for the 
militia. If your constituents don’t like it, 
the responsibility rests with you; you had 
an opportunity of amending the law, and 
you rejected it, and therefore I shall not 
hold myself responsible for the conse- 
quences.’’ Believing that will be the effect 
of thus proceeding, I say we are bound, 





say that the probability of having recourse 
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out of respect for the Crown, acting upon 
the advice of successive Cabinets, we are 
bound also from our regard for the safety 
and liberties of the country, and from our 
jealousy of compulsory conseription, to 
adopt the second reading of this Bill. Let 
us fairly discuss it in Committee—let us 
consider it in a dispassionate spirit, having 
no object in view except the public inter- 
est, which we are sent here to guard. 
What is the law that ought to be enforced 
in England with regard to the militia? I 
believe, if we are actuated by that spirit, 
we may establish a mode by which the 
preliminary arrangements with regard to 
the militia may at least be made: and as 
my hon. and gallant Friend who spoke last 
has said, it is no unimportant point, in a 
cease of sudden alarm, not to have to spend 
weeks or months in preliminary arrange- 
ments, but to have men enrolled, and the 
necessary preparations made. We may 
thus get rid of the danger of being obliged 
to resort to compulsory conscription; and 
we may place the country in a state in 
which we can be answerable for its safety. 
Believing this to be the true state of the 
case, and the question we have to decide, 
I cannot reconcile it to my conscience to 
do otherwise than give my vote for the sec- 
ond reading of this Bill. 

Mr. CHAPLIN begged to call the at- 
tention of the House to the great facility 
which must be afforded by railways for the 
movement of troops from one locality to 
another. He understood that the French 
Government were arranging the construc- 
tion of a line of railway from Rouen to 
Caen, and thence 100 miles further to 
Cherbourg, by means of which troops and 
military stores could readily be conveyed 
to the coast. To that enterprise the 
Frech Government had given considerable 
pecuniary aid. There was now in this 
country a coast line of railway communica- 
tion extending from the North Foreland, 
by Brighton and Southampton, to Salis- 
bury, and the communication might be 
completed to Plymouth, if a projected line 
of railway from Salisbury to Soe, a dis- 
tance of 90 miles, and for which an Act 
of Parliament was obtained in 1848, was 
carried out. The landowners along the line 
were most anxious for its completion, half 
the required capital was f nce fortheom- 
ing, and if the Government would advance 
550,0007. at 3 per cent for thirty years, 
in order to insure the execution of this rail- 
way, he pledged himself to place in the 
hands of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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such securities for repa as would be 
perfectly satisfactory to him or to any other 
Minister of the Crown. If this plan were 
carried out, troops and stores could, in case 
of emergeney, be conveyed with the great- 
est readiness from Sco: or the north of 
England to the western counties. 

AvmimaL BERKELEY said, it was ge- 
nerally agreed upon that the defences of 
this country were not in a sati 
state. The noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston) said that 
there were two measures open to the House 
to adopt : one was an increase of the Stand- 
ing Army—the other was the calling out 
of the militia. But he was rather sur- 
prised to find it never struck the noble Lord 
that there was another plan which might 
be resorted to—namely, an increase to the 
naval resources of the country. This might 
be done at one-half the expense of either of 
the other plans, and would prove much more 
effective for the object they had in view. 
The noble Lord spoke of the French being 
enabled to raise 50,000 or 60,000 men in 
Cherbourg; but he did not tell the House 
how these men were to be transported © 
across the Channel. Now there were, no 
doubt, a great many difficulties in the way 
of increasing the defences of the country. 
Every Gentleman who had spoken on the 
subject appeared to have a favourite nos- 
trum of his own to propose. An hon. Gen- 
tleman connected with the railway interest 
of the country had just proposed his nos- 
trum, which he, no doubt, thought the 
most valuable that they had as yet consid- 
ered. Nothing was more ridiculous than 
to magnify the resources at our command. 
It was quite as absurd as the panic that 
had lately ran through the country. The 
proposition he was about to submit was 
one that would not cost the country 
200,0007. He would only ask the House 
to vote for the Navy an additional 4,000 
menand 1,000 boys. By giving that num. 
ber, with what the Admiralty had at pre- 
sent, he would undertake to say that they 
would have a fleet of thirty steamers in the 
Channel, none of which would be under 
900 or 1,000 tons burden, armed with 10- 
inch guns, the most efficient now in use, 
at the bow and stern; besides six other 
steamers of a larger class. These would 
present a formidable force, before which he 
would defy any enemy to attempt a surprise. 
He would tell the noble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton, that it would take fifty or 
sixty vessels to embark those men he spoke 
of as being ready for action at Cherbourg, 
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protect them in the Channel. They shoul 
recollect that they were not talking of the 
common occurrence of war; but they were 
to consider how they could best 
against a surprise and an attempt to in- 
vade our shores while they were undefend- 
ed. Consequently, the attempt must be by 
steamers, and by nothing else. The enemy 
must get together 90 or 100 steamers 
before they could dare to venture across 
the Channel. With such a fleet as he 
posed, there was no British officer fit 
for his situation who would not be able 
to prevent an enemy attempting a land- 
ing on the English shores. He should 
like to see them attempt to disembark 
upon our shores in the face of such a 
force. Firmly and honestly he was con- 
vineed that if they would place such a force 
as he had described in the hands of the 
Admiralty, they need not fear any surprise, 
nor even that the coast would be invaded. 
That force he wished to see kept always at 
hand, and that no Government should be 
permitted to leave the country without it. 
o that, and the desired end would be at- 
tained at a much cheaper rate than it could 
be by the establishment of the militia, and 
at a cheaper rate than any force they could 
hope to raise by the present Bill. Having 


- said this much, it was now his duty to 


declare that he should vote against the 
measure before the House. In doing so, 
however, he was aware he should be taunt- 
ed by hon. Gentlemen opposite that he had 
voted for the Bill of the noble Lord late at 
the head of the Government. But he 
would beg the House to remember that cir- 
cumstances were now changed, and so 
changed that he believed hon. Members 
opposite would be inclined to admit them 
as a valid argument. Hon. Members of 
the Government said that, notwithstanding 
what their principles might be, they would 
abide by the decision of the country at the 
approaching elections. Up to the period 
when the noble Lord’s Bill met with the 
fate it did at the hands of this House, he 
was not aware of any certainty of his own 
constituents who had presented petitions 
against the Bill. But since the measure 
of Her Majesty’s present Ministers had 
been under consideration, the table of the 
House had been nightly covered with peti- 
titions against it, and his own constituents 
alone had presented no less than eight. 
In opposing the Bill, therefore, he was only 
following the example of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and bowing to the will of the 
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country. He was not certain whether the 
militia of 1745 was enrolled or embodied ; 
but he found a very curious 
which showed the prevailing opinion of the 
gentlemen, or rather the iers, of the 
Army of that day as to the companions 
with whom they were supposed to have to 
meet the enemy. In an order, dated Oc- 
tober 25, 1745, issued from the War Office, 
and addressed to that distinguished corps, 
the Coldstream Guards, their attention was 
called to a review of the militia about to 
take place, and they were requested not to 
laugh or make game of any of the men 
under review on that occasion. In conclu- 
sion, he begged to assure the Government 
that, if they would endeavour to persuade 
the House that the plan he (Admiral 
Berkeley) had suggested, was the really 
national, constitutional, most proper, and 
wisest mode of raising a force to defend | 
the Channel, they might rely upon having 
his support in the task of carrying it into 
effect. 
Captain DUNCOMBE said, that as he 

chanced to be the only Member of the 

resent Board of Admiralty in the House, 
he had to ask its indulgence whilst he ad- 
dressed to it a few observations relative to 
the present Bill. It was admitted on all 
hands that the defences of the oe 
were not in either a satisfactory or 
state—indeed, they had had that admis- 
sion on Friday night from the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell), though, strangely enough, 
the noble Lord adduced that fact as a rea- 
son for not supporting the Bill. It ap- 
peared to him (Captain Duncombe), there- 
fore, that the noble Lord, when in power, 
had proposed and supported a Militia Bill 
from a sense of duty; but that he now 
opposed it for the sake of party. Still, 
however that might be, he could have 
wished that the noble Lord—powerful as 
he was both in this House and in the 
country—had not, for the moment, at all 
events, obtruded party principles into the 
consideration of a measure like this, but ~ 
have left it to be calmly and dispassion- 
ately considered in Committee. He be- 
lieved that by following the two pilot bal- 
loons, which the noble Lord sent up in the 
early part of Friday evening, he would 
soon find himself in shoal water. And he 
(Captain Duncombe) was sorry to observe 
that the hon. and gallant Member for Glou- 
cester (Admiral Berkeley) was going to 
shape his course in the same manner; 
though none could be less desirous than 
the hon. and gallant Admiral te get into 
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shoal water. Many persons say they had 
a right to look to the Navy to protect our 
shores, and that before an invading force 
had an opportunity of landing, the Navy 
should be held responsible for making 
mincemeat of them. To this he was quite 
inclined to agree, provided we had at the 
oe moment a powerful and an efficient 

avy at our disposal. That our Navy was 
efficient, he admitted; but that it could 
efficiently perform all the duties which were 
required of it in protecting our commerce 
and suppressing piracy in various parts of 
the world, and at the same time afford a 
powerful and an efficient defence for the 
eountry—that he was not prepared to ad- 
mit. Neither could he subscribe to the 
doctrine put forward by the hon. and gal- 
lant Admiral on a recent occasion with 
reference to the possibility of lining the 
Channel with powerful war steamers at 
signal distances from one another. But 
even admitting that we could find the. ves- 
sels, he (Captain Duncombe) doubted very 
much if we could find the seamen to man 
them. He regretted very much that the 
hon. and gallant Admiral, who had been 
so recently connected with the naval affairs 
of the country, had not left as a legacy to 
his successors in office the 4,000 men and 
the 1,000 boys of whom he had spoken, 
instead of that crude and ill-digested mea- 
sure, a naval reserve; for he (Captain Dun- 
combe) foresaw great difficulty in carrying 
out the one, but none in carrying out the 
other. He had merely to say that in sup- 
porting a Militia Bill at the present time, 
he considered, however much he might 
prefer having a large and efficient Navy at 
our call, that the question of economy at 
the present moment must necessarily enter 
into their calculations, and he believed 
they could get a much larger force, and at 
a niuch less expense, by adopting the pre- 
sent Militia Bill. It was because that was 
his conviction that he had ventured to ad- 
dress the House for as many balf minutes 


* as he had sat years in it. 


Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
eould not record his vote on this question 
without taking into consideration the pecu- 


liar circumstances under which this Bill | 
came before the House. He found this; 


Bill brought under the notice of the House 
by a Government lately established in 
office, and shortly about to ‘‘ appeal to the 


country” at a general election. He found | 


the Government pressing that measure for- 
ward, knowing as they did that it was not 
popular im the country, and he thought it 
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was the especial duty of every hon. Mem. 
ber to give that question his fairest pos- 
sible consideration, and to say whether or 
no the cause in which the Government had 
run the chance of incurring that unpopula- 
rity was just in itself, and dem the 
sympathy of the House. In the early part 
of this Session a Bill was brought under 
the attention of the House of a very simi- 
lar nature, and he could not conceive how 
it would be consistent with duty, if hon. 
Members, whose intention it was to sup- 
port that former Bill, refused their consent 
to the consideration of the principle of the 
one now before the House. With respect to 
details, it seemed to him those of the pre- 
sent Bill were rather to the advantage of 
the present Government than otherwise. It 
was impossible to deny that the Bill of the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) was much more 
stringent than this, and much more likely to 
occasion discomfort and annoyance to the 
people. The grounds on which he was dis- 
posed to support the creation of a militia 
force in this country, would not be that 
he feared any immediate invasion of our 
shores, because it was certain such a force 
would be totally inefficient to repel such an 
invasion, but by reasons of a larger range. 
He believed that the progress of events 
in Europe since 1815 had tended by no 
means to the security of this country, but - 
rather to endanger its position. He found 
that on all those points on which England 
was likely to come into controversy and 
difference with foreign Powers, those diffi- 
culties had increased rather than dimin- 
ished. Up to a very late period an im- 
partial observer might consider the affairs 
of Europe as tending to peace and the 
consolidation of the peace of Europe. He 
must have found constitutional government 
established in Spain, Portugal, and Bel- 
gium, especially by the intervention of this 
country, and especially by the energy of 
the Minister of that time directing its 
Foreign Affairs. But he found at the same 
time the extravagant hopes of the Liberal 
party, leading, as was natural, to reaction, 
now tending to the establishments of abso- 
lute Governments throughout the whole 
of Europe; and he believed the essential 
tendency of those Governments was hos- 
tility to England and her constitutional 
institutions. He believed, therefore, that 
the prospects of this country in its relation 
to foreign Powers could not be considered 
on the whole as satisfactory, and that we 
were acting wisely, without any great ex- 
pease or without greatly interfering with 
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the pursuits of the , in laying the 
grounds for establishing throughout this 
country such a permanent force as might 
act when necessary as a military reserve, 
and at the same time in some degree in- 
crease the confidence of the people, by in- 
fusing into their minds the consciousness 
that any one man might be called on at 
the risk of his life to defend his home and 
his country. He believed that the country 
would be more efficiently served by 80,000 
militiamen than an addition of 8,000 to 
the regular forces; and he thought that 
the expense of this plan would be found to 
be less than that of adding permanently 
8,000 men to our Army. He thought it 
his duty, therefore, to support this Bill, 
although he was perfectly well aware it 
was accompanied by some unpopularity in 
the country; but he hoped that unpopula- 
rity merely attached itself to the novelty 
of the question. When they found in 
the great American Republic, where men 
counted their minutes as worth so many 
dollars, that a Militia Law had been in 
operation for years, and working with 
perfect success, he could not suppose such 
an institution would work with less advan- 
tage in England. The evils ineident to a 
militia system seemed to him to be very 
unnecessarily exaggerated; when it was 
stated that they were most probably col- 
lecting together a certain number of men 
of an extremely bad character, he really 
should wish to learn whether in that case 
they might not by their exertions and 
example make those men better than 
they found them. He believed, too, the 
effect of raising in some degree a military 
spirit among young men, especially in 
manufacturing towns, would be anything 
rather than injurious to them in a bodily 
or mental point of view; and he could not 
but regret that the Government of the 
country had given every kind of check to 
the rifle clubs which had but recently been 
established, more especially as the present 
measure was introduced with a view of 
giving encouragement to the principle of 
voluntary enlistment. He thought the 
peculiar recommendation of this Bill was 
its having recourse, in a great measure, to 
voluntary enlistment. He believed the 
whole matter would turn out to be ex- 
tremely novel in practice, and possibly be 
attended with consequences which neither 
the Government nor anybody else could 
anticipate. He believed, therefore, they 
were discharging their very best duty to 
the country in accepting this Bill, con- 
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forming as it did in principle with that of 
the former Government, and not placing 
their individual responsibility against the 
opinions of both Governments as to the 
necessity and wisdom of such a measure. 
Ma. BERNAL said, he abhorred incon- 
sistency as much as any man, but could not 
see the consistency of the argument that 
those who voted for allowing the Bill of 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) to be 
brought in, or for a first reading, ought to 
vote for the second reading of this Bill. 
He was sorry to hear his hon. Friend the 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Cardwell) make 
use of a great argumentum in terrorem in 
reference to this question. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said, if the second reading of this 
Bill was rejected, he should look forward 
to the Government coming down to the 
House and proposing the continuance of 
the existing Militia Laws, and demand- 
ing that the ballot should be had re- 
course to, throughout the country. But 
he (Mr. Bernal) thought the Government 
would pause before they entered upon a 
step which at the present moment would 
be so exceedingly unpopular. What were 
the arguments that were adduced in fa- 
vour of the principle for which they were 
now contending? He would beg to remind 
hon. Gentlemen that the second reading of 
the Bill was now proposed, when they were 
either to assent to or dissent from the prin- 
ciple of a Militia Bill. It was said by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. M. Milnes), that the whole of the Go- 
vernments of Europe were combined against 
us. Was that an illusion, or was it a ro- 
mance? For his part, he was bound to 
think it was both. A very short time had 
elapsed siuce they were assured by Her 
Majesty, in the Speech from the Throne 
at the opening of Parliament, that the most 
amicable relations existed between Conti- 
nental Governments and the Government 
of this country. If that was true, what 
became of the argument in behalf of rais- 
ing 80,000 militiamen? With respect to © 
professional arguments, he was dis to 
coincide with the hon. and gallant Member 
for Windsor (General Reid). He saw a 
great many hon. Gentlemen before him 
who were well informed of the technical 
merits of this question; and he would ask, 
could they expect a body of men in eighteen 
er twenty-one days to be trained so suffi- 
ciently as to be of any essential service in 
defending the country against an invasion ¢ 
For himself, he conceived it impossible for 
any man in that short time to do more than 
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learn to shoulder his arms and acquire the 
goose step. To him it appeared a manifest 
delusion to suppose that men taken from 
every village in the country, from the ma- 
nufacturing town, and from our highways 
and byways, could be drilled in twenty-one 
days, then set loose throughout the whole 
of England, and perhaps the United King- 
dom, and then be called on to demonstrate 
that they had not lost anything of that 
great efficiency which they attained in their 
first year’s drill. How long did it take to 
drill men for the guards? How long do the 
recruits for the guards remain under drill, 
at Croydon, before joining their respective 
battalions? And who were the men they 
were going to take for the militia? Did 
they suppose they were men of highly re- 
fined and honourable sentiment? He him- 
self feared that every soldier, whatever 
might be his gallantry—and he would never 
for a moment underrate that gallantry— 
was more or less open to the argumentum 
ad crumenam, as to the services he ren- 
dered his country in any part of the world. 
It occurred to him also that too little had 
been said in the course of the debate as to 
the demoralisation of the population which a 
militia scheme involved. He could not con- 
ceive that a number of young men from the 
rank in life in which they would be obtain- 
ed, who would be tempted to congregate 
in beershops in all the balloting localities 
and towns in the country, could escape 
contamination from some of their com- 
panions, and that there would not be the 
greatest probability of their spreading that 
contamination in the localities to which 
they would return after their twenty-one 
days’ service had expired. For his part, 
he thought if we had the enemy at our dots 
thundering for admission, there was a spirit 
in the Anglo-Saxon which would induce 
him to come forward eagerly and efficiently 
to defend the institutions of his country, 
and his family and hearth, from assault or 
invasion. If the danger was so imminent 
as it was thought to be, he did not think 
the proposal for levying a great number of 
men either under the Bill of the noble Lord 
lately at the head of the Government, or 
that of the present Government, afforded 
@ proper safeguard against a hostile inva- 
sion from the other side of the Channel. 
In the late war a force guarded our coasts, 
which, whatever might have been the ob- 
jections against it, he thought was a useful 
one in many respects, He believed they 
were called the Sea Fencibles, men who 
were trained to the use of great guns, and 
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who were merely armed with long pikes in 
defence of those guns; and he thought, to 
some extent some hybrid force of that kind, 
as he might call it, might be trained for 
the defence of our coasts. Volunteers again, 
would, for certain purposes, be efficient 
troops. For one, having considered the 
principle of this Bill, he did not feel him- 
self justified in supporting the second read- 
ing, because he opposed the principle, whe- 
ther voluntary or by compulsion, of raising 
a force of 80,000 men as a militia, at this 
particular juncture. 

Mr. DEEDES said, the hon. Member 
who last spoke had told the House that he 
did not for a moment doubt, that if an in- 
vasion of this country took place, there 
would be men enough found ready, willing, 
and able to defend its shores. He (Mr. 
Deedes) had an equal confidence with the 
hon. Gentleman in the readiness, willing- 
ness, and gallantry of his countrymen; 
but he had every reason to believe, and 
history confirmed the belief, that those 
good qualities which they possessed would 
be made more valuable if they had the ad- 
vantage of some military training and dis- 
cipline. He believed that one of the main 
advantages of this Bill would be, that it 
would to a great extent drive away from 
the minds of the people of the Continent 
the idea of invading England, because it 
would show them that we were prepared 
to meet them, and that would be a great 
step gained towards preventing the possi- 
bility of an invasion. He observed that 
the tone of the debate this evening had 
differed very materially from that of Friday 
night. On Friday the objections te the 
measure of the Government were vei 
varied in their character, generally sm 
in their matter, and did not present any 
real or substantial opposition to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. In the first place, they 
had the hon. and gallant General (Sir De 
L. Evans) telling the House that he had 
no objection to the principle of the Bill; 
that he admitted it was necessary to do 
something with the view of putting the 
country into a proper state of defence; but 
then, he added, he did not think the mea- 
sure of the Government would accomplish 
that object. On the present occasion no 
one had ventured to offer any real and sub- 
stantial opposition to the principle of the 
Bill; hon. Gentlemen had confined them- 
selves simply to objecting to its details. 
With respect to what had been said as to 
the number of petitions presented against 
the measure, they should remember that 
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the question touched the pocket of John 
Bull, and the argumentum ad pocket was 
one on which they should not always im- 
plicitly rely; for on such a point the mass 
were likely to take the most shortsighted 
view of their true interests; every man 
ferred keeping his half-crown to paying 

it over to the State. One word as to the 
h of the hon. Gentleman who had 
seconded the Amendment (Mr. Rich). That 
hon. Gentleman at first relied for the de- 
fence of the country on a reserve force of 
pensioners, then he shifted his reliance to 
the Navy, and subsequently to the rural 
police. Independently of the inconsistency 
of such a mode of argument, the hon. Gen- 
tleman ought to have remembered that in 
times of difficulty the rural police would 
be required for the preservation of peace 
and the protection of property in the rural 
districts, and would not be available for re- 
pelling an invasion. Besides, it had not 
n said how the charge of such a force 
was to be defrayed, for if they were to be 
supported out of the local rates, for a na- 
tional purpose, it would be manifestly un- 
just towards the local ratepayer. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth (Sir 
R. Peel) who, strange to say, opposed the 
measure on the ground that he did not 
think the militia would prove an efficient 
foree, yet quoted an instance strongly 
against his own argument, for he admitted 
that in Switzerland, when a force some- 
what similar was brought into action, that 
they had done all that country required of 
them, and then, like peaceful and good 
citizens, returned to their homes. Much 
had been said upon the character of the 
men that would be employed; but he did 
not think the noble Lord the Member for 
the City of London (Lord J. Russell), or 
any other Member, had attempted to sug- 
st any provision by which the militia 
orce might be culled out of particular 
classes of the community. He must say 
that he heard with surprise the declaration 
of the noble Lord lately—that after what 
upon a former occasion, the noble 

rd was, nevertheless, determined to op- 
pose this Bill. Upon looking calmly at 
every word the noble Lord uttered on Fri- 
day evening, he could not say that he 
found one sentence there against this mea- 
sure which might not have been just as 
applicable to his own. He did not pre- 
sume to impugn the character or motives 
of the noble Lord. The country would, 
however, form its judgment, and set a just 
value upon his conduct. A grave ques- 
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tion arose, namely, what was to be done 
for the country if this Bill fell to the 
ground? The present and the late Go- 
vernment had deemed it essential to put 
the country into a better state of defence. 
Were they now to leave it undefended ? 
Were we to’ cast aside precaution, and to 
neglect to prepare ourselves for the hour 
of danger? He felt much pleased at what 
had fallen from his hon. pet gallant Friend 
(General Reid), and thought it well worthy 
of the attention of the House, as the most 
unexceptionable mode of increasing the 
standing Army. His plan would — 
about an efficient force—a foree whic 
would be, so to speak, self-dissolving— 
passing away each year, and its expense 
diminishing. But if the Government should 
not be allowed to proceed with this Bill, 
he hoped they would take so serious a 
view of the position they occupied, and 
entertain so full a sense of their duty, that 
those motives would alone compel them to 
bring forward some measure for the im- 
provement of our national defences. He 
would ask the Government and the House, 
in such case, to consider some such pro- 
position as that forward by his hon. 
and gallant Friend, and the establishment 
of volunteer corps upon such a basis in 
different parts of the United Kingdom, 
including Ireland, as might be available 
in ease of attack or invasion. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, the in- 
terest taken in the Bill by those whom he 
represented must be his excuse for offering 
the few observations which he felt it his 
duty to address to the House. The mea- 
sure, he could assure hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, was viewed as one of no ordinary 
importance in the manufacturing districts 
of the country, and more particularly 
amongst the great industrial community 
in the Manchester district. He would, in 
the first place, beg to call the attention of 
the hon. and learned Attorney General to 
the manner in which the Bill was 
sented to the House; and he would ask 
the hon. and learned Gentleman whether 
it ought to have come before them in such 
a form? In the 28th Clause he found that 
all persons chosen to serve under the Bill 
were to be subjected to all the provisions 
of the Act of the 46th of Geo. III., e. 90, 
and to all the Acts amending that Act 
now in foree. But how was the public 
mind or Members of Parliament to carry 
all those innumerable provisions in all those 
various Acts so as to know the scope and 
meaning of the measure they were to obey? 
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Were they sure that all these provisions 
were suited to the circumstances of the 
present day? He found in one of those 
Acts, the 42nd of Geo. III., the preamble 
of the Bill set forth that it would greatly 
tend to the public convenience if the whole 
of the Statutes on the subject were com- 
rised in one Act of Parliament. Would 
it not be equally desirable now that all the 
provisions bearing on the proposed militia 
should be comprised in one Act? He hoped 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would ex- 
plain why on this occasion they had not 
departed from the eustom which was be- 
ginning to prevail, namely, of consolidat. 
ing all the law on one particular subject 
into one Act, so that men might be able to 
find out what was the law, and how to re- 
gulate their conduct. Mr. Baron Parke, 
in delivering judgment in a case in Febru- 
ary last, ‘‘ Hart o. the Eastern Union Rail- 
way Company,” said, ‘‘ There is no small 
diftoulty in construing an Act made up 
from different parts of other Acts, partly 
repealed and partly not.’’ If the learned 
Judge, with all the Acts before him, and 
with his habit of construing Acts of Par- 
liament, felt it a difficulty to ascertain the 
law under these circumstances, what could 
Members of that House feel in a similar 
ition; and what, indeed, must the in- 
ustrious classes of this country feel, when 
they were called upon to find out what was 
the law to which they were subject, dis- 
rsed as it was throughout so many old 
oe many of which were at this day but 
as a dead letter? This was a preliminary 
objection to the Bill, but it was a valid one. 
If the Militia Bill was proper to be passed, 
they ought to have introduced it in a better 
form, and one more in accordance with the 
practice of these days. He (Mr. M. Gib- 
son) had given notice of an Amendment 
that the Bill should be postponed to ano- 
ther Parliament. When they were at the 
close of a Parliament—when a speedy dis- 
solution was announced by the Ministers of 
the Crown—when it had been promised 
that the new Parliament should assemble 
in the present year—when these things 
were known with as much certainty as 
such matters could be, it certainly did ap- 
pear to him more reasonable and respectful 
to the country that, when they were de- 
parting from a policy of more than thirty 
years’ daration, and were going to resusci- 
tate a foree which had been discontinued 
for nearly half a century—discontinued, 
too, because it was so unpopular as not to 
be bearable any longer—it did appear to 
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him more reasonable that they should have 
the advantage of a general election, and 
should know that whatever was done by a 
future Parliament, would at least have the 
consent of the country. It was, he must 
say, & most unconstitutional mode which 
had been adopted. He had been su 

to hear an hon. Member say that there 
were some questions on which they ought 
to legislate without the opinion of the coun- 
try. He (Mr. M. Gibson) thought that 
they were to be governed by public opinion. 
If their laws were to be in accordance with 
the opinion of an intelligent community, 
he could see no reason why they should 
not postpone the measure to another Par- 
liament. Did the Government wish to 
steal a march upon thecountry? Did they 
fear that if they appealed to the people 
they would return Members pledged to vote 
against the Bill? If such was to be. the 
course of the Government, they might de- 
pend upon its causing a feeling of the most 
sincere disapprobation on the part of the 
country. He (Mr. M. Gibson) admitted 
that there had been a panic. It wasa 
very promising panic; but he had observed 
that whenever a panie had been—however 
artisticaily—got up, it seldom lasted long 
enough for effecting the object in view. 
There had been some apprehension some 
time ago, but that apprehension had now 
very materially subsided. They were told 
that distinguished Ministers on both sides, 
and high authorities, were agreed on the 
subject; but that had very little weight 
with him, because they had agreed before, 
and then dropped the measure. The Con- 
servative Administration of 1846 had in- 
troduced such a measure; but the moment 
the country get scent of it, there was such 
an opposition that they dropped it as they 
would a hot iron. The noble Lord (Lord 
John Russell) attempted the same policy 
in 1848, but he was also obliged to drop his 
Bill; and, what was more, he set to work 
immediately afterwards to reduce the regu- 
lar forces. The agreement, then, of eminent 
politicians on the subject, carried no weight 
with him. It seemed that there was Mi 
litia Bill laid up in some pigeon-hole in 
the Home Office, and as soon as a panic 
could be got up, out it came; but as soon 
as it appeared, the country showed its dis- 
pleasure, and in went the Militia Bill back 
to its pigeon-hole once more. He would 
not himself undertake to prophesy, for 
prophecies were always dangerous F 
but he had reason to believe that even if 
the Government did carry the second read- 
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ing of the Bill, there was no very serious 
intention of proceeding with the measure. 
If they attempted to force it upon the 
country, they would find that it would lead 
to most painful consequences, and that it 
would be calculated to create great dis- 
satisfaction and discontent of the le. 
The hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Newdegate) had talked in a ve 

Mother-Shipton style about destiny, and, 
delivering himself in the most oracular 
manner, proceeded to deal out to them the 
solemn warnings contained in the Duke of 
Wellington’s letter of 1847—a production 
which was much laughed at at the time. 
But when hon. Gentlemen spoke to them 
of the Duke of Wellington’s advice, why 
did they not themselves act upon that 
advice? So far from doing so, they 
brought in a measure totally distinct from 
that which was ccnhduainan by the Duke 
of Wellington, who required a force ready 
at hand when needed, and not the militia 
which they proposed. He had heard with 
regret the noble Lord (Viscount Pal- 
merston) speaking with painful accuracy 
of the construction of railways to Cher- 
bourg and other A yi by which troops 
could be conveyed from various parts of 
the country to the water’s edge, and put 
on board steamers at once, to be landed 
with the utmost speed on the shores of 
this country. But those railways were 
not yet made; and though all that the 
noble Lord spoke as probable might be so, 
and was so, the question really was, was 
it becoming or prudent in men in the posi- 
tion of the noble Lord and of Members of 
that House to be always imputing secret 
and unworthy designs to a great neigh- 
bouring friendly nation? Ought they to 
be constantly dealing out those stupid 
inuendoes against a neighbouring Power, 
for the purpose of obtaining an increase of 
our own forces? What should we think 
if, in the senate of some friendly country, 
persons were always imputing nefarious 
designs and intentions to us? He was 
eonvinced that it would create anything 
but friendliness, and would rather foster 
feelings of retaliation. We always did 
understand a great deal more about what 
was good for France, than they did them- 
selves; and we always knew better what 
was going on in that country than the 
36,000,000 of the French people did 
themselves. It was quite certain that the 
less we meddled with their institutions, and 
discussed and expatiated on the forms of 
government suited for the French people, 
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the better it would be for Europe ~~ 
rally. He would take the liberty of an- 
swering the noble Lord (Viscount Pal- 
merston) by a speech of his own on our 
relations with France, on the Motion of 
the hon. Member for the West Riding 
(Mr. Cobden), for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by arbitration. The 
noble Lord, then Foreign Minister, said he 
adopted the spirit of the Motion and. of 
the speech of his hon. Friend, though he 
would not agree to have a positive Resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons forced 
upon him. After complimenting his hon. 
Friend on the excellent tendeney of his 
speech, and the beneficial effect which such 
views must have on the feelings of dif- 
ferent nations towards each other, the 
noble Lord, on the 17th June, 185i, 
said— ‘ 

“TI do not wish to exaggerate the relative 
means of France for attack, as compared with 
England, and still less do I wish to imply 
the continuance of these or any other works 
the same kind on the part of the French 
vernment and people is to be considered b: 
country as an indication of any existing 
feeling on the part of France. I entirel; 
claim any such belief on my own part. 
convinced that the greater intercourse w 
taken place of late years between the people of 


the two countries has dispelled many prejudices, 
and has removed many foolish hostile feelings 
which have long survived the causes that gave 
them rise. It is one of the most gratifying cir- 
cumstances of the times in which we live to see 
two great nations, situated close to each other, 
each gifted by nature with various qualities en- 
titling them to the esteem, to the friendship, and 
I will say to the admiration, of each other, capa- 
ble of rendering each other the most important 
services, capable also—if actuated by fatal pas- 
sions—of inflicting upon each other the greatest 
calamities—it is most gratifying to see that every 
day, every month, and every year, brings these 
two nations into more general and friendly con- 
tact, and that feelings of matual friendship and 
esteem are rapidly succeeding those antiquated 
notions of national antipathy’ of which I trust 
there will very soon remain no trace except the 
records which former histories may contain,” — 
(3 Hansard, exvii. 936.] 


If this were so, why did we constantly 
strive and strain every nerve to revive and 
resuscitate these antiquated national an- 
tipathies? A course more unpatriotic 
could not be taken by any Member of that 
House. Where were the facts at present 
calling for an increase of our forces? 
The hon. and gallant General (Sir De L. 
Evans) who moved the Amendment. had 
stated that we had in the United Kingdom 
67,000 men— infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
lery—exclusive of ioners, dockyard 
battalions, and chan kinds of force, whi 
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undoubtedly would be available in a mo- 
ment of emergency. What was our posi- 
tion in 1803, when everybody knew that a 
war was inevitable—for every one felt that 
the peace of Amiens would be but of short 
duration. In those days of excitement, 
at the opening of that year, the land 
forces of all arms employed in Great 
Britain only amounted to 66,574— infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery. The English Am- 
bassador had been insulted in Paris ; he 
had returned to England; the whole com- 
munity knew that war was inevitable; 
and yet it was not till a week after Lord 
Whitworth left Paris, and when the war 
was certain, that a Bill was introduced 
into the House of Commons by the Seere- 
tary at War for calling out the regular 
militia. The Bill quickly passed through 
all its stages; and a vast military move- 
ment began throughout the country. We 
did very well then; but where was the ne- 
eessity for dealing with our military de- 
fences in the same spirit as they were dealt 
with at that eventful period? The forces 
in France were as great as they are now; 
the resumption of that war was but the 
continuation of the revolutionary war of 
1792 that commenced in like manner, 
Were there any symptoms of an increase 
of armed forces abroad, beyond ordinary 
times, which should induce us to make any 
change in our policy? He would deal 
with this subject as founded on facts, and 
not wander into the regions of fancy, and 
imagine all kinds of remote and improbable 
contingencies. What were the facts? He 
understood that the President of France 
had addressed a letter to the other Euro- 
pean Powers, declaring the most pacific in- 
tention, and that he had no wish whatever 
to disturb existing territorial arrangements. 
Did the dimunition of the national guard 
in France look like a desire to employ their 
regular army in other countries? There 
was not more than ordinary activity in the 
French navy. But if we adopted this re- 
ar militia force, which the late Home 
ecretary had very truly called an offen- 
sive force—if we took a step which we 
had never taken unless we meant to set 
free our regular Army to be sent to carry 
on a campaign abroad—would not that 
tend to prevent, in France and other coun- 
tries, the reduction of armaments, which 
it was confidently reported was likely to 
take place? It was- hinted that there 
would probably be a considerable reduction 
in the French army: then why should we 
let loose all these feelings of jealousy, 
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alarm, and unfounded hension? Show 
the people of England that this country 
was in danger, and he would undertake to 
say, they would do as they had done be- 
fore—that they would give the Executive 
the means of maintaining the independence 
of the country, and that there would be 
no reluctance in providing the forces ne- 
cessary for the safety of the country. But 
the people of England knew there was a 
danger of another kind, which had never 
been mentioned in these debates. Admit- 
ting that invasions and wars were possible, 
there was another possibility; if they gave 
the Executive a larger disposable military 
power than the circumstances of the coun- 
try required, who knew what might be the 
tone assumed by that Executive in its fo- 
reign relations? Give the Executive the 
power of garrisoning the United Kingdom 
with a militia force, and who knew, when 
they felt that they had some 30,000 or 
40,000 disposable soldiers, whom they 
could send here or there campaigning, 
whether they might not assume a tone in 
dealing with foreign countries that might 
bring about the very war we were so anx- 
ious to avoid? The danger he thus sug- 
gested was shown to be reasonable, be- 
cause we had taken the course of inter- 
ference in former times. Facts, history, 
and experience showed that it was dan- 
gerous to entrust the Executive of Eng- 
land with too large a military power; and 
there were no facts or experience to show 
that, without cause, England had ever been 
surprised by a sudden invasion from some 
friendly Power. It was extremely doubtful 
how this policy of ours might be viewed 
by foreign nations. He entirely agreed 
with the late Home Secretary in consider- 
ing a regular militia an offensive force. 
Three or four years ago he was at Cher- 
bourg; it was during the time of the 
Provisional Government in France; and he 
had the greatest difficulty in persuading a 
Frenchman that England was not likely to 
interfere with the Government of France, 
and perhaps land troops on the continent 
of Europe. He said—‘‘ Don’t tell me. 
There are two things which England will 
never do: England will never repeal her 
Navigation Laws, and England will never 
cease to interfere with the internal govern- 
ment of the different countries of Europe; 
and my belief is that all this fuss which is 
being made in England about an invasion 
of England by the French is nothing but 
a plan for getting the English people into 
a proper state of hatred of France, to 
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t them, as it may be termed, into 

ing condition, in order that the Engli 
Government may be enabled to pursue the 
policy it has pursued in olden times, that 
of endeavouring to interfere with and dic- 
tate upon the affairs of Europe.”” He had 
told his friend that he was completely mis- 
taken; that England would repeal her Na- 
vigation Laws, and would desist from that 
fatal policy of interference which had been 
the cause of so many disasters. Thus it 
was not only in this country that invasions 
were dreaded; and when Frenchmen saw 
these preparations, and connected them 
with our conduct in former times, they 
might have their alarms and jealousies 
awakened, as they were awakened in the 
rural districts of this country, It had 
been said, that after a long peace, it was 
necessary to do something to awaken the 
martial spirit of this country—that we had 
gone heat in military feeling, had become 
effeminate and enervated by the long 
peace, and that if some powerful country 
were to interfere with us, we might per- 
haps have to submit to great indignities 
and humiliations; and, seat a it was 
proposed to call out the militia. On this 
subject he would read an extract from Sir 
J. Mackintosh, who said— 


* A free nation, like ours, full of activity and 
boldness, and yet full of order, has all the ele- 
ments and habits of an Army prepared by the 
happy frame of its society. We require no mili- 
tary establishments to nurse our martial spirit, 
It is our distinction that we have ever proved 
ourselves in time of need a nation of warriors, 
and that we never have been a people of soldiers. 
It is no refinement to say, that the national cou- 
rage and intellect have acted with more vigour on 
the approach of hostility, because we are not teazed 
and worried into petty activity, because a proud 
and serious people have not been degraded in their 
own eyes, by acting their awkward part in holiday 

ec.” * * * *  Freemen are brave 

use they rely on themselves, Liberty is our 
national point of honour. The pride of liberty is 
the spring of our national courage. The indepen- 
dent spirit, the high feeling of personal dignity, 
and the consequent sensibility to national honour, 
the true sources of that valour for which this na- 
tion has been renowned for ages, have been in a 
at measure created and preserved by their 
ing accustomed to trust to themselves for de- 
fence against invasion from abroad, or tyranny, at 
home, If they lean on an Army for safety, they 
will soon look to it with awe, and thus gradually 
lose those sentiments of self-respect and self-de- 
pendence, that pride of liberty, which are the pe- 
culiar and the most solid defences of this coun- 


try,” 


With regard to the panic, he would take 
leave to add to the valuable quotation given 
by the hon, Baronet the Member for Tam- 
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worth, from that distinguished statesman, 
the late Sir Robert Peel, the opinion which 
he had ex in reference to the panic 
of 1848; and he would apply it also to the 
panic of 1852, seeing that the cireum- 
stances yy nearly resembled one an- 
other. Sir Robert Peel, on the 22nd of. 
February, 1848, when they had got over 
the militia fit, said— 
“ After the panic which in this 

about a eet: 4 a Prong to iat 
tide has ebbed so fast, and that 
subject of invasion has visibly 
afraid the Government might have 
influenced by that alarm; and I i 
when I learn that it is not intended to 
any increase in the military or naval foree,”— 
[8 Hansard, xevi. 1073,] 
He believed that if that lamented and dis- 
tinguished statesman were amongst us 
now, he would have delivered a somewhat 
similar opinion. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for the City of London, when Prime 
Minister of the country, with all the re- 
sponsibility of that station upon him, also 
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“ T have heard much—perhaps more than the 

blic have heard—of the insufficiency of our 
Forces, and thet we had never made any propere- 
tion for sudden ilities. Now, I wished to 
show that, so far from this being the case, that 
we had already made the very which 
persons wished us to make ; that we had year 
a The eg lncesssing: Cop Sasans. Sat Se 
were therefore in a situation of as great strength 
as we were required to be; and that we had no- 
thing to fear from a sudden outbreak of hostili- 
ties, however unexpected it might be.” 


Now, if he were told he must bow to the 
authority of distinguished men, he would 
ask for some authority who had been de- 
cently consistent on this question, What 
were they told to-night? A late Lord of 
the Admiralty (Admiral Berkeley), said he 
did not want any additional military forces 
at all: he would make invasion impossible 
with an addition of 4,000 men and 1,000 
boys to the naval force, A gallant General 
near him doubted extremely whether there 
was any necessity for any increase of our 
forces at all. Though it might be said to 
be presumptuous for an independent Mem- 
ber of Parliament to form an opinion on 
this question of national defences, yet when 
great authorities contradicted one another, 
and were disputing as to the nature of the 
danger they apprehended, and the kind of 
force necessary to meet that danger, it was 
extremely difficult for an independent Mem- 
ber, like himself, who had to give an ac- 
count to his constituents, to do otherwise 
than judge for himself. He should be glad 
2P 
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to shelter himself under some distinguished 
authority; but on whom was he to rely? 
One right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ellice), who 
had formerly been a Member of the late 
Government, said, they knew nothing of 
their defences—they —_ to have an in- 
quiry before they legislated at all. A 
more confused mess, and a more unsatis- 
factory position for the war party to be in 
— if he might be allowed to use the term, 
as those who acted with him were called the 
party of peace—a more unsatisfactory, 4 
more melancholy and humiliating position, 
it was difficult to conceive; and it was one 
which deprived them of all legitimate au- 
thority in the formation of his opinion. 
Adverting to the merits of the plan, what 
was it proposed todo? The noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton (Viscount Pal- 
merston) said, that when the militiamen 
had been got together with a bounty of 61. 
a head, he had, in the simplicity of his 
nature, such confidence in the people of 
England, that he had no doubt they would 
all make their appearance a second time 
when called upen. He (Mr. M. Gibson) 
admired the generous, confiding spirit 
which the noble Lord displayed, but he 
could not coincide with it. If this were 
true, what was tue use of being so parti- 
eular about the Mutiny Act? The Army 
might be allowed to go and amuse them- 
selves for two or three months, after they 
had enlisted and taken the oaths. No doubt 
their feelings of patriotism would bring 
them all back. But how account for the 
statement of the hon. Member for West 
Kent (Mr. L. Hodges), of 800 desertions 
from one militia regiment? If these men 
would run the risk of the severe punish- 
ment of the martial law to get away from 
their service, was it to be supposed that 
they would make their appearance when 
wanted? During ten years, the deserters 
from the Army, with all the fearful conse- 
quences hanging over them, had been no 
less than 53,000 men. Many might enter 
the militia with a good resolve to come 
again; but after undergoing the tedious 
and vexatious process of discipline, it was 
very doubtful whether they would not be 
absent upon a second call. To rely on 
their coming again was not wise. If a 
Member of the Peace -Society had said 
this, he would have been told he was a 
dreamer, a Utopian, and had too much 
confidence in the pedple. He doubted whe- 
ther, in the manufacturing districts, they 
would get the bounty men. There was ge- 
neral employment, and the men could earn 
Mr. M. Gibson 
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wages higher than this bounty, large as it 
was, and then it would be necessary to have 
recourse to the ballot, which was no less 
than a conscription for compulsory military 
service. They were going to take young 
men from the loom, m the workshop, 
from their various employments, and drill 
them in some country town for a month, 
Suppose a man was superintending a 
steam-engine ; the works could not be 
stopped while he was absent, and was it 
certain that he would be restored to the 
position which he had been compelled to 
relinquish ? What was then to become of 
his wife and family? Was there any pro- 
vision to be made for their support ? Were 
the wife and family to be put on the Poor 
Rates, and so to add to those burdens 
upon land of which we heard so much? 
If there was a tase for compulsory serving 
in the militia, there was equally a case for 
forcible impressment in the Navy, or an 

other extreme measure of that kind. 
There was a very different state of feeling 
prevailing now to that which prevailed in 
the time of George III., to which the framers 
of this Bill would have us go back. The 
ballot would probably reach a great many 
who would have religious feelings on this 
question, and some, perhaps, would refuse 
to serve at all. Were those men to be 
sent to gaol? The Duke of Wellington 
had said on one occasion that persons who 
had honest scruples about religion had no 
business in the army. The ballot, how- 
ever, would make no discrimination, and 
the bounty-men, who would probably be 
persons who, either from loss of character, 
or from other causes, were out of employ- 
ment, would be associated with young men 
piously brought up—perhaps Sunday school 
teachers—and they would all be billeted 
together in some beershop or public-house. 
It was impossible to conceive a proceeding 
more at variance with the feelings of the 
people of this country, and, unless some 
better plan than this could be suggested, 
the Government had better defer their 
measure until they had submitted it to 
more mature deliberation. He should be 
glad to know, also, whether the publicans, 
at whose houses the militiamen were, he 
presumed, to be billeted, for he had not 
heard that new barracks were to be erected, 
should not be considered in the matter, as 
they would be called on to supply these 
men at a considerable loss. In every point 
of view he looked upon this measure— 
though it might have been adapted to the 
less sinned times of George III.—as by 
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no means adapted to the times of Queen 
Victoria. Reference had been made to 
the American militia ; but the right hon. 
Secretary for the Colonies was mistaken 
as to the militia law of that country being 
so stringent or so compulsory as he sup- 
posed. It was nothing but a muster of 
the ablebodied inhabitants ; there was no 
ballot— ically, no compulsion ; for no 
one need go who would pay an inconsider- 
able fine--75 cents. Their militia was 
only a muster for three, and not conse- 
cutive, days in the year—one in spring, 
one in the middle of the year, and one 
in autumn, so as to interfere least with 
the general business of the country. Any 
one who was earning more than he thought 
it worth while to sacrifice, might, by pay- 
ing a very small fine, avoid going altoge- 
ther. In the six New England States, 
this militia had been positively laughed 
out of existence, and could hardly be said 
to exist at all. Even the army of the 
United States was only 9,000 men, spread 
over that immense continent from California 
to Maine. A gentleman who had lived in 
the United States many years, and tra- 
velled in almost all parts of the country, 
said he had never seen a soldier in the 
United States uniform, and could not tell 
what it was. He (Mr. M. Gibson) did not 
believe the militia there had any uniform. 
He would read what had occurred in 
reference to this United States militia. 
Some years back the Secretary at War 
had addressed to some of the most re- 
spectable militia officers in the United 
States a circular containing a number of 
questions relating to military affairs. One 
was—‘‘ From your experience are frequent 
musters advantageous to the great body of 
the militia?’’ The following answers 
were returned :— 

“ Pennsylvania.— General Cadwallader: I do 
not consider frequent musters as advantageous to 
the grest body of the militia. No correct in- 
struction is received at such musters, and their 
effect on the morals of the people is positively in- 


jurious. 
“Colonel Watmonk : Nothing can be more en- 
tirely inefficient than the militia under the exist- 
ing organisation. Attend a militia muster under 
its most favourable circumstances, in a retired 
country situation, and riot, drunkenness, and 
ore species of immorality, are the order of the 


y. 

** Colonel Williams: All the musters at which I 
have been present, so far from being advantageous, 
were always scenes of the lowest and most de- 
structive dissipation, where nothing was to be ac- 
quired but the most pernicious habits, Our 
militia are worse than useless. 


“ General Cooke : They are, instead of schools of 
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practice, schools of insubordination and vice, 
where the first and simplest duties of a soldier 
are rarely, if ever, taught. 

“ General Harwood, land : My experience 
of musters 1s considerable, having attended them 
as commander of the 22nd Regt. for many years, 
ps weamermanen aay — eee dis- 

vantageous to itia, to cor- 
rupt the morals of the people, and no information 
can be derived at them.” 


He (Mr. M. Gibson) had felt it his daty to 
express himself strongly on this subject, 
because 13,000 or 14,000 young men 
would be drawn from South Lancashire and 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, the seats 
of our cotton and woollen manufactures ; 
and it would be no small disturbance to 
the industry of the country to make such 
an inroad amongst their most vigorous 
and able young men, and no light injustice 
to the men to be compelled to forego the 
large earnings they were now receiving in 
their respective employments. He hoped 
this measure might be defeated; and, as 
he did not wish to be misunderstood, in 
the present position of this country, and 
in the present state of their relations with 
foreign States, he did not think that it was 
necessary to add at all to our present 
military force, and, if it were, the last 
mode which he should be willing to adopt 
was the plan that had been suggested by 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he ap- 
prehended that they were now assembled 
for the purpose of discussing the principle 
of a militia as an element of a peace estab- 
lishment. He thought he might consider 
that among the various opponents of the 
present measure, those Gentlemen who had - 
brought forward a substitute for a militia, 
or rather alternative plans in lieu of a mi- 
litia, as admitting, like himself, that the 
present state of the country’s defences were 
not satisfactory, and that. some additional 
steps for the protection of the Realm were 
required. Others there were wno, like the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, took higher ground—more distinct, 
but not more difficult to grapple with. That 
right hon. Gentleman said, ‘‘ I am for no 
militia—I am for no alternative—I am for 
no increase of our foree, because our present 
force is ample, and because there is every 
prospect of the continuance of permanent 
peace, and no apprehension of external 
danger.” Then again the right hon. Gen- 
tleman looked upon the militia as an ag- 
gressive force, and stated that all the Bills 
for the enrolment of a militia had been 
introduced with a view to an aggressive 
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war. He (Mr. 8. Herbert), on the con- 
trary, looked upon the militia as essen- 
tially a part of a peace establishment. The 
right hon, Gentleman spoke of former Mi- 
litia Bills as having been in a time 
of war; his (Mr. 8. Herbert’s) recollection, 
if it did not greatly deceive him, told him 
that the first Militia Bill of the modern type 
was passed in 1786, a period not of war, 
but in a time of peace, and just after the 
conclusion of the American war, And the 
Militia Bill of the 42nd George ITII., ¢, 90, 
of which the right hon, Gentleman had said 
so much, was it passed in view or in antici 

tion of war? No; it was passed in 1802, 
just after the peace of Amiens, There- 
fore, past precedents as to the time of 
passing Militia Acts did not confirm the 
right hon. Gentleman's views, that a Mi- 
litia Law was never passed except in a 
time of warfare, or for the purposes of war. 
But, now, he must refer to a speech which 
he heard on Friday night with great plea- 
sure—for it indicated considerable talent 
from the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth (Sir R. Peel). The hon, Ba- 
ronet said there were three ways by which 
persons in a private station might judge of 
the necessity of having recourse to defen- 
sive measures. The first was the sensitive 
ramifications of commerce which ran through 
the world, and which vibrate to the slight- 
est touch of danger; then there was the 
press, which was better instructed and gave 
more rapid information than could be ob- 
tained through the regular official chan- 
nels; and, lastly, they had skilled and 
able men as diplomatists, whose watchful 
vigilance it was impossible to escape. With 
respect to the first, he (Mr. 8. Herbert) 
doubted very much whether commerce 
would give any very safe indication of peace 
or war. Commerce was ever blind to the 
future. It hoped to the very last moment. 
It would not contemplate a loss; and because 
the removal of the capital employed would 
be a loss, it continued to hope. And what 
was the eae ? In all wars, unless those 
which had been preceded by long intricate 
negotiations, what interest suffered 
first and most? Why, the commercial in- 
terest. Embargoes were laid upon the ves- 
sels in the ports of the hostile nations, 
occasioning the deepest losses to those en- 
gaged in commercial transactions. Well, 
then, commerce, in his opinion, could not 
be trusted to give safe indications of peace 
or war. He then came tothe press. The 
press was to give them warning when 
danger was at hand. But if this was the 
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ease, had the country not had warning 
enough in all conscience, In his opinion 
they too much of it, because he thought 
the tone of hostile criticism which 
been adopted with respect to the domestic 
affairs of a neighbouring country, had been 
unfounded and extremely injudicious. He 
thought it injudicious, because every na- 
tion was the best judge of its own affairs, 
It was for a nation to decide upon what 
form of government suited it best, Whe- 
ther it was absolute or democratic, it was 
nothing to them; and so long as it was 
tolerated by the people themselves, they 
ought to respect it. There was nothing a 
nation so much resented as this interference 
of a foreign press in matters which only con- 
cerned themselves, It even enlisted their 
sympathies in favour of that which they 
would have otherwise rejected. They did 
not desire any meddling with that which it 
was their province to chastise where there 
was guilt; and provided they tolerated a 
rticular form of government, what right 
fad this country to object? Much evil, he 
thought, had been done not only in a 
neighbouring country, but throughout Eu- 
rope, in that way. The French nation 
might have reasons that operated with 
them, with which we did not sympathise, 
But there was no reason to doubt that the 
French nation were contented with their 
form of governnient, and with the person 
who filled the highest office in it. With 
regard to diplomacy, he attached more im- 
portance to its agency than that of the 
others, Governments were responsible for 
the safety of the country, and that respon- 
sibility weighed most heavily upon them, 
Any failure upon their part would be se- 
verely visited by the country, It was na- 
tural, then, that the agents of diplomacy 
should keep a watchful eye upon all that 
was passing around them. But when two 
Governments in succession told them that 
there was danger—and they were the most 
competent judges as to what danger threat- 
ened—he must say that he listened with 
at respect to their opinion, When, 
erefore, they called upon the House to 
frame @ Militia Bill, he was not willing 
to take upon himself the responsibility 
of refusing his assent to such a mea- 
sure. The noble Lord (Viscount Palmer- 
ston), who was not then in this place, spoke 
of the difference made in their insular 
position by steam. It was obvious to every 
Gentleman, that before the agency of steam 
was employed, so long as the wind blew 
from the west, which it did for three parts 
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of the year— [A laugh.] It was unfortu- 
nate to make dat eariiien now, but, a8 
the east wind had lasted only a third of 
the year, he was still safe in his assertion 
that we had westerly winds for the re- 
maining two-thirds of the year, and so long 
as those westerly winds , évery man 
who was charged in any degree with the 
safety of the country could sleep in peace. 
But those times had gone by. Well, then, 
they had a Navy which was acknowledged to 
be pre-eminent in the world. The French 
had a navy—he was not going to make any 
comparison with the naval power of that 
country as compared with this from any 
apprehension of hostilities with that coun- 
er but he merely took the next country, 
which was next to us geographically, and the 
most important in the European scale, and 
he said that France had a navy which was 
inferior in amount, in number, and per- 
haps in skill to ours, but which had the 
advantage of far greater concentration. 
Our Navy was seuttered all over the world; 
while France, sing few foreign de- 
pendencies, had most of her fleet <-> 
gated in her Channel ports, or in the Medi- 
terranean, which was to them a home sta- 
tion. France, also, enjoyed great means of 
communication, not only by sea but overland 
between her arsenals, from the Mediterra- 
nean to the Atlantic; and the House should 
recollect that the quarter from whience an 
invading force may be anticipated, might 
be considerably less distant than those sta- 
tions on our coast where our defensive troops 
would be stationed. Our Navy was, he be- 
lieved, truly said to be in a greater state 
of efficiency than was ever before known. 
He perfectly agreed in that opinion. But 
the Navy was only the first line of defence, 
and if it were broken through, we ought to 
consider what was best to be done to com- 
nsate for that disaster. A return moved 
or by the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Hume), which had,appeared in the Times, 
had been a good deal used in the debate, 
but it seemed to him (Mr. 8. Herbert) 
calenlated to give a very false impression 
of the amount of available force at the 
resent moment. The hon. Member moved 
or this return to suit his own views, and, 
in order to give the largest force that 
could be shown; he had, therefore, moved 
for a return of the force of all ranks upon 
fall pay, which was given as 61,000; 
and with the artillery, 7,000, made in all 
68,000. This, however, was not the usual 
way of moving for Military Returns. The 
hon. Member ought not to have moved for 
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the whole number receiving full pay, but 
for the number of rank and file available. 
A very considerable number ought there- 
fore to be deducted from that force. “They 
should also make a very considerable reduc- 
tion in the item of pensioners, The num- 
ber of pensioners set down in the return 
was 16,000, only 9,000 of whom were in 
England, the others were in Ireland and 
Scotland. The volunteers and yeomanry 
amounted to 14,000. The marines ashore 
were calculated at 5,000 men; but the 
moment they had'a war, what became of 
the 5,000 marines ashore? Why they 
immediately became 5,000 marines afloat, 
for upon these men they depended to man 
the steamers. The coast guard were cal- 
culated at 5,000, but they also would be 
used, if at all, afloat. When, too, did a 
country most want the sinews of war and 
& large revenue? Why, when there was 
an apprehension of invasion; and he should 
like to ask the Chairman of the Customs’ 
Committee whether a vessel with a cargo 
of tobacco, with a duty of 800 per cent, 
might be trusted to land her cargo at one 
of Her Majesty's quays if the 5,000 coast 

ards were tase for a defensive force ? 

he dockyard battalions was estimated at 
5,000 men, trained to the use of guns, 
but in time of war not one of them could 
be a ps Every man of them would be 
requ almost night and day on the 
ship’s sides. There was then left the 
Irish constabulary, amounting to 10,000 
mén. He would only ask whether it was 
the opinion of Gentlemen that such was 
the state of Ireland, and such the differ- 
ence between a state of war and of peace, 
that such a force as this, necessary in 
time of peace, would become unnecessary 
in war? It was necessary that they 
should show this before they could with- 
draw them. He thought, also, that the 
7,500 men who acted as police in Lon- 
don, would find it necessary, no matter 
what was the alarm, to remain at their 
beats. He did not know why parish evn- 
stables and gamekeepers were not included 
by the hon. Member in this return, for 
they would be just as useful, and they 
would be just as likely to get them. The 
whole aggregate of the return amounts 
to 130,000 t men; if, then, they deducted 
the last five items, amounting to 32,000, 
it would leave a balance of 98,000, from 
which, if they deducted one-seventh for 
casualties, they would have a force of 
84,000. But he wished to know what 
was the real force at their disposal. The 
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army at home, rank and file, includi 

artillery, and sappers and miners, amoun 

to 66,81 8, from which they should deduct 
the force in Ireland, amounting to 21,208 
men, leaving a balance of 45,410. He de- 
ducted the troops in Ireland because he was 
speaking of the force absolutely available in 
case of hostilities. But they should further 
deduct from the whole of this force one- 
seventh for casualties, servants, packmen, 
deserters, &c. He had consulted some ex- 
perienced officers. Some had put it as low 
as one-eighth; some had put it as high as 
one-fifth; but he understood that in all 
past wars one-seventh was the number 
generally deducted. If they made, then, 
this deduction of one-seventh, they would 
have a force left of 38,923. Deduct for 
the Channel Islands, which the instant 
there was an alarm would require, in ad- 
dition to their militia, regular infantry— 
Jersey, 1,500; Guernsey, 1,500; Alder- 
ney, 2,000; making altogether 5,000 men. 
This would reduce your force of 38,923 to 
33,923. But in order to arrive at the 
amount of their infantry foreé, they should 
deduct for cavalry, 5, ; for horse artil- 
lery, 700; which, with the deductions of 
one-seventh would leave an infantry force 
of 29,037 men; add 8,304 pensioners in 
England, and the force would then amount 
to 37,341 men. From this they should deduct 
the infantry and artillery required for arse- 
nals and forts, For London, the Thames, 
Sheerness, Chatham, Woolwich, Tilbury, 
Purfleet, and Deptford, 10,000; Dover, 
2,000; Portsmouth, 5,000; Plymouth, 
5,000; Pembroke, which was not fortified, 
and where there was no defence for the 
dockyard, 3,000; amounting altogether to 
25,000 men. These numbers were given 
to him as the lowest necessary for the de- 
fence of those places, but the Duke of 
Wellington put these garrisons at 30,000. 
This was leaving the available force for the 
field only 12,341 men. Add cavalry and 
horse artillery, 4,886, leaving as your real 
available force only 17,227 men. Now, this 
was not a force in a high state of efficiency, 
ready to march in every direction; a great 
deal of it was made up of depéts of regi- 
ments, the greater portion of which were 
serving in India and the colonies, bodies not 
much accustomed to act together; therefore 
they must make this allowance, that it was 
not a picked force of efficient men. They 
should recollect also that to bring this force 
together they must denude every portion of 
Great Britain of the troops usually main- 
tained in time of peace. Now, in large 
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populous districts, on the breaking out of 
war, trade was checked, foreign 8 did 
not come in, employment was stopped, and 
the price of food also rose. In such a 
case there were likely to be disturbances; 
but by withdrawing the troops they in- 
curred a great risk; and how were they to 
supply the deficiency? To meet the de- 
ficiency, the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
proposed, among other things, an augmen- 
tation of the pensioners; but he believed 
they were labouring under a delusion if 
they expected good and efficient service 
from that quarter. The introduction of 
the ten years’ service would greatly reduce 
the number of pensioners. The late Sec- 
retary at War, now Lord Panmure, when 
proposing that measure, instanced as one 
of the advantages of the short-service sys- 
tem, that the number of pensioners would 
dwindle away, and that considerable eco- 
nomy would thus be effected—so that it 
might fairly be expected the number of 
pensioners available for service would an- 
nually become less. The noble Lord also 
said, that he would not object to a force of 
10,000 men embodied as a militia. But 
there would be this disadvantage attaching 
to this force of 10,000 men, that they, 
being guaranteed against foreign service, 
would be unable to relieve your already 
overwrought garrisons in your colonies, 
And as this force would be selected b 
ballot, they would have in operation all 
the disadvantages which applied to com- 
pulsory service; and they would propose 
to inflict upon the people all the hard- 
ships of a time of war in a time of peace, 
when they were not necessary. Then it 
was proposed to have an augmentation of 
the Army. There was a school in that 
House which objected to such a system. 
However this was, at all events, certain, 
that a degree of unanimity was evinced in 
favour of a standing Army which he had 
never witnessed before. But there were 
several difficulties in his mind to an aug- 
mentation of the standing Army. It was 
said that a regular soldier was better than 
a militiaman. But a regular soldier cost 
ten times as much as a militiaman. The 
question therefore was, what is the number 
of regulars you can afford to keep for the 
same outlay as your militia force would re- 
uire, and what is the proportionate value 
they will have? 10,000 or 12,000 regulars 
will cost as much as 80,000 militiamen. 
He assumed that the bounty would be about 
51. per head over the five years when he 
made this calculation, The question they 
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had to consider was, what was the best! spoke of the militia in two different ways. 


and the cheapest kind of peace establish-, One party said that they 


were about to 


ment ?—which was most capable of being turn dangerous citizens into trained soldiers; 


enlarged in war ? 80,000 men were 


requir- | the other, that it would be useless to call 


ed, and the question was, which is easiest, | them soldiers. Now, he took it that they 
to raise some force of 12,000 regulars to | were either trained or not; if the latter, 


80,000, or convert your 80,000 militiamen 
into soldiers? In the years 1845 and 
1846, when Lord Hardinge fought his 
great battles in India, and when the East 
India Company were enlisting as rapidly as 
they could, during that period, from the 
Ist of January to the 31st of December, 
the largest number raised was 22,000 men. 
At that rate, they would be three years 
getting up their force to the required num- 
ber. Everything in this question would 
depend upon the value of militiamen, and 
their capability of being trained into regu- 
lar soldiers. Reference had been made to 
the opinion of General Cadwallader; but 
the opinions quoted as his had little to do 
with the subject they were now discussing, 
for no one pretended that one day’s train- 
ing could make a soldier. But the ques- 
tion as regarded the militia was not one of 
speculation with them, for they had the 
experience of past results to guide them. 
Before referring to these, however, he 
begged to say that he had no prejudice 
against a standing army on the ground of 
its being unconstitutional. That time had 
gone by. Neither had he any peculiar af- 
fection for a militia, though he should like 


to see it established as a sort of army of 


reserve. 
during the late war? 


they were not dangerous, but if they were 
trained they could not be useless. With 
reference to the particular measure before 
them, he greatly regretted that this Bil 
did not consolidate the law respecting the 
militia, and he thought there were several 

ints in which it could be materially 
improved. His impression was, that if 
they did not ask for too many men 
in the first instance, they might get the 
torce required entirely from volunteers. 
They had experience from-the past. In 
1809, in 1810, and in 18i2 and 1813, 
the militia was raised by bounty. The 
hon. Member for Manchester said that 
those were the dark ages of George III., 
and that we did not take the same interest 
in the national welfare of the country now 
But 1831 was not in the dark ages, and 
yet Colonel Wood, well known to that 
House, raised in that year 1,100 men from 
Middlesex entirely by bounty, and without 
ballot. He (Mr. 8S. Herbert) did not see, 
therefore, why there should not be as great 
facility in raising these men now as then, 
In considering this question they ought 
not to overlook the great reason why they 


could maintain the militia when they could 


not an increase of the regular Army. He 


Was the militia a useless force | saw it lately stated with great force in the 
Did it or did it| press, that the chief difficulties as regarded 


not contribute to the efficiency of the | the standing Army were difficulties arising 
regular Army? From first to last 100,000 | from the constitution of the House of Com- 


men volunteered from the militia into the | mons. 


line. In 1813 no fewer than 19,000 
men went over from the militia into the 
line. At Albuera, at Badajoz, in Pertu- 
gal, in Egypt, they covered the ground 
and acted with their choicest troops. And 
had it not been proved that our military 
system derived great advantage from the 
militia ?. They were found of the greatest 
assistance. Later, again, take the instance 
of Waterloo: it would surprise the House 
if they inquired how our forces were com- 
there. At Waterloo we had but 

8,000 infantry of the line, and a majority 
of those were militiamen who had volun- 
teered into the line. There was the Ger- 
man Legion certainly, than whom no finer 
troops existed; but the Hanoverians and 
the Brunswickers were militiamen. Well, 
then, let them not say that a militia was a 
useless force. Those who opposed the Bill 





In that House they had got into 
the habit of not speaking the truth on 
these subjects. They did not tell the 
country what it wanted; they did not claim 
from it the sacrifices that were required, 
because to do so would produce unpopu- 
larity. This was neither right nor neces- 
sauy. Often and often they had sten that 
when popular opposition to such reasonable 
demands was, strenuously resisted, it died 
away. He remembered well the desperate 
opposition of the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury to the Bill for enrolling the pensioners 
—how, night after night, they had divi- 
sions against what they were told was a 
most dangerous and unconstitutional mea- 
sure. But that Bill had been carried into 
effect with complete success, and it was 
acknowledged even by its opponents to have 
been attended with none of the ill effects 
which they had predicted. He must say, 
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however, that he did not expect to see an 
great augmentation of their defences, 
for this they were themselves very much 
to blame. They had got into a groove in 
these matters which they were not likely 
to leave. It was much easier to carry out 
economy by striking off a number of men 
in the | Po than by searching into trouble- 
some ils, though by the latter method 
economy might be more effectually prac- 
tised without reducing efficiency. It was of 
no use to tell him there was this objection 
and that objection to the militia. There 
was no system that could be devised that 
would not have its disadvantages; but the 
question was, in what scheme did the ba- 
lance of advantages lie? He confessed, 
for his part, without giving any opinion as 
to the details of the Bill before them, but 
hoping that it would be carried out by vo- 
luntary enlistment, which he greatly pre- 
ferred, that to the principle of that Bill 
he gave his cordial support. He looked 
upon it, in fact, as an instrance upon 
roperty, an insurance upon industry, an 
Insurance upon honour, and, in short, an 
insurance upon everything that involved 
our national welfare. If we were unwil- 
ling to defend these blessings, we did not 
deserve to enjoy them. hen a nation 
enjoyed great wealth, it brought with it 
the love of luxuries, and all the comforts of 
life, and these became so much necessities 
that it was found difficult to sacrifice them. 
But it would be a disgrace to this country, 
and a stigma on our civilisation, if we al- 
lowed those luxurious habits to interfere 
with our duty to our country, and our 
readiness to maintain the freedom of our 
institutions, and the religion that we pro- 
fessed; and if we showed an unwilling- 
ness to make these efforts, at some incon- 
venience, to place the country in such a 
state of defence as would secure it from 
the possibility of an attempt at foreign ir- 
tuption. He hoped they would not be 
like the people mentioned in holy writ, who 
lived carelessly, who lived securely and 
quietly, but their land was good, the invader 
was tempted, and in the midst of their 
security those men were put to the sword. 
They had by these discussions advertised 
their position. They had proclaimed through 
the mouths of two Governments the neces- 
sity of defence, and, having so done, if they 
now fell back without making an attempt to 


remedy the evils they -hhad themselves not 


only admitted but proclaimed, they would 
a guilty of treason to the welfare of the 
tate. 
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Mr. STANFORD said, he had listened 
to the able and eloquent speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman who had last spoken, but he 
wished he had explained to the House what 
was the species of danger which they were 
called on to guard against. It was out of 
the question to believe that the French 
could ever meditate the conquest of Eng- 
land, with the view of permanently settling 
themselves init. The danger apprehended, 
therefore, was some sort of incursion for 
the purpose of mischief and plunder. Every 
man would admit that we should take steps 
to guard the country against such a danger; 
and the question was whether 4 militia 
force was the one best calculated to meet 
the emergency. His own opinion was 
rather in favour of increasing the regular 
Army; but as no proposal of that kind had 
been made, and, not wishing to throw ob- 
stacles in the way of the present measure, 
he should not refuse giving it his humble 


7 
zn. H. BERKELEY entreated the in- 
dulgence of the House whilst he explained 
the vote he was about to give. He was 
one of those who thought that it was wise 
that they should take precautions in the 
present state of Europe for the protection 
of the country. He agreed in the principle 
of more adequate protection to the country, 
whether propoanted by the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell), whether propounded by 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Walpole), 
or whether propounded by the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton (Viscount Pal- 
merston). But he totally disagreed with 
them all as to the necessity of calling out 
the militia, because he disbelieved in its 
furnishing the protection required. He 
knew it was a measure received with alarm 
and jealousy pe very large part of the 
community. e knew that the people 
would infinitely prefer to pay for an in- 
crease of the regular Army than to pay for 
calling out a force on which no dependence 
could be placed. He was satisfied it would 
be more agreeable to the majority of the 
ple to increase the Army, to man the 
avy, to send out their numerous ships, and, 
instead of calling out the militia, to rely on 
those voluntary forces which would be forth- 
coming if Government were pleased to give 
them any encouragement. He also objected 
to calling out the militia, upon social and 
moral grounds. He conceived that if they 
tovk a man from his usual occupation at 
the barn’s door or the plough’s tail, they 
changed his ideas, they changed the colour 
of his mind; they p him in a new 
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situation under strict discipline, and then, 
his own master, they returned him with a 
distaste for his former avocations, and 
most probably not only totally unfitted him 
for the situation which he before held, 
but they made him a very bad character. 
He had heard magistrates, upon the last 
disembodiment of the militia, complain 
grievously of the great increase of crime 
amongst that class of persons. Now he 
contended that they had, at least, a right 
to a well-appointed army and a well-ap- 
pointed navy, and to expect that both 
would have the best equipments, and 
would not be sent out totally unprepared 
for the services they had to undertake. 
Yet such had been the case, and he com- 
lained that the Executive had sent their 
rave men into the field under more dis- 
advantageous circumstances than any other 
troops in Europe. As regarded the Navy, 
it had been said that it was far supérior 
to the French navy. He knew that the 
seamen were made of far superior stuff to 
the French, but he was unaware that apy 
proof existed that their Navy was at all 
more efficient than the French navy; and 
he was at a loss to know how it could be 
proved that they were on an equal footing 
with them. They could not disguise from 
themselves that their steam navy was in a 
far more inefficient state. They could not 
disguise from themselves that that branch 
of the service had been a failure. They 
could not conceal from themselves that 
when 4 steam man-of-war was ordered to 
sail from a port to some foreign station, 
two to one she put back to some port in 
England, totally disabled from the defi- 
yo of her ey: How often had 
that been been the case? Upon a question 
of national defences, that was a point they 
had a right to look to, and be trusted the 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite (now that 
they had entered office for the first time, 
and now that they had the great advan- 
tage of an Adiniralty with a noble Duke 
at the head of it experienced in naval 
affairs, and, for once, not a civilian), would 
effect great improvements in that branch 
of the service. What had occurred lately 
in India and at the Cape of Good Hope 
showed the necessity of some little further 
i 2 be as regarded their Army. Sure- 
ly the Executive had been to blame in 
sending out their gallant men, such as 
those brilliant examples of discipline on 
board the unfortunate Birkenhead, dressed 
like targets, in red and white, and armed 
with useless muskets, to be shot down by 
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savages without the means of resistance 
from the deficiency of their weapons. 
Surely those things demanded the atten- 
tion of the House and of the country. He 
had said that he thought their voluntary 
forees ought to be increased, and en- 
couragement given to the volunteer corps 
to meet together, and acquire a knowledge 
of the ar. bon rifle. He believed such a 
foree, with a small increase of the Army, 
would altogether supersede the necessi 
of the militia. One suggestion more. He 
thought their gallant yeomanry should be 
dismounted from their horses and enrolled 
as rifle corps. They would then be of 
some service. They need not be ashamed 
to wear the green—that colour in which 
their ancestors so distinguished themselves 
when the yeomanry of England were the 
best soldiers in Hutope, and when the 
common form of commendation was, “It 
was well and yeomanly done.”” Let them 
be clothed in mes hp if they would, 
and let them be headed by noblemen and 
gentlemen of the land, and a more effec- 
tive body of riflemen than the tehantry of 
the great estates and the yeomanry, now 
perfectly useless in a military point of 
view, could not be found. 

Sm CHARLES BURRELL was of 
opinion that the militia would at the pre- 
sent time be the best organised and least 
expensive force. Therefore he should sup- 
port the Bill. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, as the represen- 
tative of a manufacturing town, he was 
desirous of expressing his opinion on the 
question before the House. Two points 
presented themselves for consideration— 
first, was there a necessity for increasing 
the national defences; and, secondly, if the 
necessity existed, what was the best mode 
of effecting that increase? Great tna- 
nimity of epinion prevailed with respect to 
the first point. Until a very recent period 
he thought the noble Lord the Member for 
London (Lord John Russell) shared in that 
opinion. The Members of the present Go- 
vernment were of that opinion. They 
thought, as he understood, that there was 
an immediate necessity for adding to our 
defences—that there was something abroad 
which rendered it necessary for us to take 
immediate steps for that purpose; and that, 
too, he imagined, had been the opinion of 
the noble Lord the Member for London, 
when he proposed his Militia Bill. The 
noble Lord, however, left office, and ‘now, 
when another Militia Bill was proposed by 
the present Government, he found the noble 
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Lord modifying his preconceived opinion, and 
to have come to the conclusion, that what- 
ever might be the necessity for measures 
of defence, that necessity was not imme- 
diate. He (Mr. Roebuck) believed that 
there was a vague manner of talking about 
that question. He wanted to know out of 
what that necessity arose? How was it 
that all of them, with the exception of the 
Members of one particular school, when 
talking together in private upon that sub- 
ject, spoke only of one people, and pointed 
only at one man. The French were the 
people—the President of France was the 
man. We knew that there unfortunately 
existed in the minds of the French people 
a feeling of jealousy regarding this country, 
which a bad man might take advantage of, 
and we all knew that the bad man was 
now in power. [An expression of dissent. | 
It was all very well to say ‘‘ No,”’ but that 
was not what we said to one another in 
een. Away with pretences! We all 

new that there was a man now in power 
in France who had arrived at the posses- 
sion of power by breaking through all the 
sanctions by which men were ordinarily 
bound. We knew that he could only re- 
tain possession of power by pandering to 
the prejudices of his countrymen, and we 
knew that one of the strongest of those 
oe aeryor was, unfortunately, that to which 

e had referred, namely, a jealousy of this 
country. He had a large army, and on 
that army depended his power. Upon 
that army his power rested; and we all 
felt, and he dared any one to deny it, that 
his popularity with the army might be 
indefinitely increased by undertaking the 
invasion of England. It was absurd not 
to speak the truth. This, then, was the 
difficulty before us. The noble Lord the 
Member for London did not state this diffi- 
culty when he brought forward his Militia 
Bill; but did he not mean it ? as it not 
also meant by those who had brought for- 
ward the present Militia Bill? We had 
no fear of invasion before 1848; we had 
no fear before the President possessed him- 
self of supreme power. [Mr. M. Grsson 
said, that a Militia Bill had been introduced 
before that period.] Why should the right 
hon. Gentleman interrupt him? He had 
listened to him with the utmost patience. 
Let the right hon. Gentleman imitate his 
patience. To please the right hon. Gen- 
tleman he would put the case hypotheti- 
cally. Supposing, then, that a bad man 
were in possession of power in France; 
supposing, then, that he had an army of 
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500,000 men within twenty miles of our 
coast—supposing that he ruled over a peo- 
ple jealous of our country, and burning 
with desire to avenge past reverses—sup- 
posing they had po jp a period of the 
world when the means of military aggres- 
sion had been immeasurably increased— 
then came the question, what were they to 
do under those circumstances? Allusions 
had been made to the events of the year 
1804. There was then, as the ruler of 
France, a man with a mind gigantic almost 
beyond eonception—the first general the 
world ever knew, commanding an arm 
whose exploits had never been su 

But let them recollect that it was the 
mere accident of Villeneuve not being bold 
enough tu cross the Channel that prevented 
Napoleon landing in England. That was 
a point which was not to be dealt with 
lightly. He assembled an army of 60,000 
men on the French coast, and could have 
embarked them in his flotilla in twenty 
minutes. To the completion of his design 
only twenty-four hours’ command of the 
Channel was necessary. There were there 
the man and the army; but the twenty- 
four hours’ command of the Channel was 
wanting. Now there were the man and 
the army, and—owing to the application 
of steam to the purposes of marine—the 
twenty-four hours’ command of tue Channel 
was nolonger indispensable. Persons talked 
about the doctrines of peace, and pam- 
phlets were sent to him by the score, inform- 
ing him that he ought on all occasions to 
act in accordance with those doctrines. 
Now, he wished to know what prevented 
his being knocked down and robbed as he 
walked the streets? Was he indebted for 
his safety to the influence of gospel truth, 
or the dread of the police? It was his be- 
lief that peace was promoted by making it 
exceedingly dangerous for any one to attack 
us. Only that morning he had been fa- 
voured with a peace offering in the form 
of a pamphlet, in which the writer gravely 
recommended that in the event of the 
French invading this country we should 
quietly submit to the infliction, in the as- 
surance that at the end of three or four 
years our invaders would become ashamed 
of their conduct, retire, and make us a 
liberal compensation for the injury done to 
us! This was the sort of stuff which the 
hon. Member for the West Riding (Mr. 
Cobden) patronised so much. The writer 
of the pamphlet carried his peace doctrine 
to the full extent; and his consistency in 
that respect contrasted favourably with the 
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half-and-half betwixt-and-between _ poli 
of other peace advocates. Mankind was 
still governed by the same passions which 
had always influenced them; and it behoved 
us to be on our guard, instead of allowing 
ourselves to be lulled into a false security. 
England, rich almost beyond imagining, 
offered powerful temptations to other na- 
tions. ft was not his wish to doubt the 
goodness of human nature, but, referring 
to history, he found that every nation 
rich and tempting, but weak, had suc- 
cumbed to an invader. He wanted to 
see our great and civilised country carry- 
ing out its peaceful mission; but at the 
same time saying to all nations of the 
earth, ‘‘ Touch me, if youdare!”’ So well 
repared, so well guarded against the possi- 
bility of attack, that no man, no body of 
men, would venture to intrude on our shores. 
Only conceive what would be the conse- 
quence, not merely to England, but to man- 
kind at large, of the occupation of London 
but for twelve hours by an invading force. 
Don’t tell him this was not likely to happen. 
Let him call to the recollection of the 
House, that London was the only capital 
in Europe in which French armies not 
planted themselves. Those armies had 
roamed through Europe, checked only, first 
by frost, and secondly by England; and 
let the House be well assured that France 
had not forgotten this latter check, . but 
was, on the contrary, now more than ever 
r to have their revenge. [Ories of 
«Oh, oh!”’] Gentlemen might affect to 
scout this statement; but there was not a 
man there who heard it that did not in his 
heart believe it. Yes, there was danger, 
and great danger, aye, and immediate dan- 
ger; and speaking, not as an individual, 
but as a man interested in the destinies of 
humanity, as a friend of the people, he 
called upon the Parliament to strengthen 
England, not for the purpose af ive 
warfare, but of national defence, The ques- 
tion was, how could this best be done; how 
could the manifest danger be most effec- 
tually provided against? Did he agree with 
the noble Lord the Member for London 
that a militia was the best mode? No, 
In his belief the best mode would be, first, 
to make our present Navy aud Army pro- 
perly available. As it was, the large body 
of that Navy were, he believed, cruising 
about in the Mediterranean. What did it 
do there? That was one thing he wanted 
particularly to know. The French, it was 
said, wanted to make the Mediterranean a 
French lake; but this was no answer to the 
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question. What was the great bulk of our 
naval establishment doing in the Mediter- 
ranean? No doubt, again, the Mediterra- 
nean was an exceedingly pleasant cruising 
ound; but thet was no reason why, in the 
anger which the noble Lord had allowed, 
and the Government proclaimed by their 
Bill, the great mass of our Navy should be 
cruising there. Why was not that Navy, 
or most part of it, in the Channel? That 
was the first question. The next question 
was, why were our Colonies so governed 
that we must have so large a proportion of 
our military establishments abroad? Let 
these two questions be answered, as essen- 
tial preliminaries to the solution of the 
main question—what is best to be done to 
avert the admitted danger? In his opin- 
ion, fighting being very much like any other 
business, he who was bred to it fought best. 
He had no faith in the military capacity of 
what was called a militia. The noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell), when he introduced 
the first Militia Bill, observed that the art 
of war, like almost every other art, was 
now wonderfully improved ; and undoubt- 
edly there never was such a marked dis- 
tinction between the rabble and an army as 
there was now. Therefore, if danger, threat- 
ened us, and our defences were to be 
strengthened, the first thing to be done, 
after taking care that the power we al- 
ready had was properly employed, was to 
increase our national Army. It was said 
there was danger to the State from 
standing Army. Now, taking France, 
for example, he believed that the army of 
France expressed, at this moment, the opin- 
ion of France, and that the Government 
now established in France was exactly what 
the French people wanted. So have an 
army in England fairly composed, as an 
English army should be, and he, for one, 
should have no fear for the liberties of Eng- 
land. On the other hand, it was said that 
the best way would be to have a militia; 
and the noble Lord the Member for Tiver- 
ton (Viscount Palmerston), in his bighl 
artistic speech the other night, ft 3s 4 
despite of his long experience of human 
nature, and in the simplicity of his heart, 
that there was such a wonderful of 
virtue in mankind, and more especially in 
English kind, that militiamen, once en- 
rolled, would be, for the far greater part, 
found when and where they were wanted. 
Now, did the noble Lord really think this? 
Did he really believe that the e who 
would be brought together under the Mi- 
litia Bill, for a bounty of say 61., would be, 
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he noble Lord by x under the 
immediate influence of some singular senti- 
mentality, have thought this when he said 
it, but it was very questionable whether 
there were twenty other men in the House 
to agree with him. If the militiamen con- 
templated were not men who would be forth- 
coming when wanted, where was the use of 
a thilitia? Now, let him suggest his plan. 
Let there be an addition ake to the stand- 
ing Army of some 10,000 or 12,000 men, 
to form skeleton regiments: this done, upon 
the least manifestation of invasion, these 
skeleton regiments could with facility be 
filled up, and you would have! at once an 
addition to your effective Army of 100,000 
men. Multitudes of men had proposed to 
enrol themselves as volunteers; why had 
not the offer been accepted? Where would 
have been the danger from such men as 
those? In employing them, it could not 
be said that you were putting muskets or 
rifles into the hands of the rabble, for the 

rsons who came forward and proposed to 
orm rifle clubs were persons who had their 
own rifles, and who had more or less of 
leisure, and who were willing to apply a 
portion of that leisure to the competent 
acquisition of military training and know- 
ledge. You would have had 100,000 of 
these men under arms if you had chosen to 
ineet their proffers. For all the reasons he 
had stated, he could not support this Bill. 
There was danger, and immediate danger, 
no doubt; but the proposed militia was not 
the best mode of meeting it; on the con- 
trary, it would do far more mischief than 


: Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, I agree with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who has 
just addressed the House, that there are 
two objections raised to this measure, one 
of which has been argued more faintly, 
while the other has been argued much more 
boldly; but both of them, I think, most un- 
successfully. In the first place, it has been 
denied that there is any necessity for such 
& measure as this, in order that you may 
put this great Kingdom in a proper state 
of defence; and, secondly, it is contended, 
that, even assuming such a necessity to 
exist, this is not the mode nor is this the 
time in which that object can be best ac- 
complished. Now I think the necessity is 
proved; not, indeed, because there is in a 
neighbouring country’ the assumed possi- 
bility, if not probability, according to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, of direct in- 
vasion upon us; for the hon. and learned 
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Gentleman will recollect that the first 
time the militia was proposed was long 
before the present President of France 
had been placed in the position which 
he now occupiés; it was in 
1846 by the Government of Sir Robert 
Peel, and again by the Government of 
the noble Lord opposite in 1847 and 
1848; and it is therefore idle to contend 
that this measure is now brought for. 
ward in the fear of any particular cireum- 
stances which are peculiarly applicable to 
this particular period. How, then, is the 
ore of proved? First of all, we have 
the highest military authorities in the 
country declaring that something must be 
done to put the country in a better state of 
defence; secondly, we have the fact, that 
two successive Governments have upon ma- 
ture consideration felt it to be their impera- 
tive duty to see that this is done in some way 
or other by some means more effective than 
any at present a and, thirdly, we 
have the fact so forcibly urged on more 
than one occasion in the course of the de- 
bate by the noble Member for Tiverton 
(Viscount Palmerston) that the invention 
and improvement of steam navigation has 
rendered incursion at least, if not invasion, 
so much more practicable than it ever was 
before, that I venture to affirm, no navy, 
however numerous and powerful, could be 
certain, at all times, and under all circum- 
stances, to secure us from such incursion 
or invasion, without the thoroughly effec- 
tive co-operation of a competent force to 
¢over us on shore. Such are the facts 
which prove the necessity of the measure 
we propose now as to the mode by which 
it can be met. It was said, by the hon. 
and gallant Officer who moved the Amend- 
ment upon the Motion, that the necessity 
can be met, either by concentrating our 
forces at home, or, if more be required, 
by withdrawing our troops, or a great por- 
tion of them, away from the colonies. Sir, 
I think both these propositions have been 
met in the course of the debate. I own I 
am surprised that any officer, much less 
one of the great experience of the hon. 
and gallant General, should take the view 
that he has adopted. I should not be sur- 
prised if a mere civilian had started the 
idea that you might put upon paper 60,000 
men, and plant them to meet 60,000 men 
landed on our shores, and say we will see 
whether these men will not be ready to 
defend our homes. I think that if the emer- 
gency should arise, it will be found that 
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on can strip the colonies of their troops, 

ou are bound to protect that country as 
well as this, The 20,000 men in Ireland 
must remain there, The 5,000 men of 
the coast guard, as has been well shown 
by the right hon Member for South Wilt- 
shire (Mr. S. Herbert) to-night, must pro- 
tect our revenue in war as well as in peace, 
[Sir De L. Evans: I said nothing about 
them.] Well, then, it was the hon, Gen- 
tleman who seconded the Amendment, 
And surely, again, the hon. and gallant 
Member cannot seriously mean that the 
10,000 men of the dockyard battalions are 
to be withdrawn from the points which so 
peculiarly require their protection? No; 
with all due deference to the hon, and gal- 
lant Officer, I adhere to the statements 
which I made in proposing the measure; 
statements which are under rather than 
over the mark; and I repeat, emphati- 
cally, the opinion*which I expre that 
to meet such a danger as that suggested, 
we should not be prepared with an effec- 
tive force of as many as 25,000 men, 
The hon, and gallant Member says we 
can withdraw troops from the colonies; 
but I contend that we should be no more 
justified in leaving these extremities of 
the empire undefended, than we should 
be in leaving Ireland undefended. If, 
however, I were to discuss that question 
on its merits, I might say, looking at 
the 40,000 men in your colonial posses- 
sions, and seeing where they are distri- 
buted, it would be difficult to put your 
finger on any one colony from which you 
could draw any large number of men, To 
some of the colonies your countrymen have 
gone out as emigrants, and you are bound 
to protect them. In some you are in the 
midst of foreigners, more or less opposed 
to you, and you cannot leave those colo- 
nies without protection; and some are 
bounded by large and powerful countries, 
and you cannot and ought not to leave 
them defenceless. But you will find a 
great part of your possessions, coming 
under the head of colonial possessions, are 
military stations and maritime outposts, 
such as Gibraltar, Malta, the Ionian Is- 
lands, the Cape of Good Hope, Bermuda, 
Labuan, &ec., and if you withdraw your 
troops from them, you might as well give 
up the whole of your colonial possessions, 
ion I think I have shown the House the 
necessity which justifies the present mea- 
sure; and I think, too, I have shown that 
you cannot meet that necessity either by a 
redistribution or concentration of forces, 
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or by the withdrawal of your troops 
the pol nag Sosathind kes been an 
an hon, Gentleman opponite, about the best 
way of providing for these matters, namely, 
by encouraging commerce, and promoting 
the arts of peace, Why, we are for peace, 
if we can only have it; and here, again, I 
say with the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck), that the best 
way to maintain peace is always to he 
prepared to meet those who would invade 
it. There is no other way in which you 
can maintain it; and as for those who 
think the contrary, perhaps I may remind 
them of the quaint and appropriate phrase 
of an ancient author, who said he would 
wish no harm to those who would take 
away from men all power of self-preserva- 
tion, and who would leave mankind as de- 
fenceless in the world as when they first 
came into it; but if he were to wish them 
harm he could not wish them greater than 
this, that, when attacked, they should feel 
the full force of their own doctrine, Let 
me now address myself to the next point, 
namely, assuming the necessity of provid- 
ing for defence, what are the best means, 
as the right hon. Member for Coventry 
(Mr. Elliee) said early this evening, by 
which you can best provide for that de- 
fence? Now, several means had been sug- 
gested by different Gentlemen, The hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr, Roebuck) sug- 
gested an increase of the Navy; others have 
suggested an increase of the Army; and 
the hon. Member who seconded the Amend- 
ment suggested a large addition to our 
pensioners, An hon, and gallant General 
suggested the encouragement of yolun- 
teers; and the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
John Russell) would still go back to his 
local militia, I will say a few words on 
each of these points. With respect to the 
increase of our Navy— [Mr. Rogsuck: I 
said I wished to see an increase of the 
Army.] If the hon. and learned Member 
did not mean the Navy, I will not discuss 
that point, as I wish to compress my obser- 
vations within the smallest possible space, 
and I will proceed to the suggestion for an 
inerease of the Army, I think that pro- 
position has been answered over and over 
ain. Suppose we had come down to the 
ouse and asked to add 20,000 men to our 
Army, what would have been said of us? 
You would have said, ‘‘ Here is a consti- 
tutional Ministry increasing the standing 
Army! Here are people wishing to assert 
military power in this country!’’ That is 
the way in which we should haye been met; 
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and we should have been taunted with pro- 
posing an increase of the Army instead of 
@ militia, not because you desired the one, 
but wished to oppose the other. If, how- 
ever, the question is to be seriously argued, 
I see two objections to the mode of defend- 
ing the country by increasing the Army, 
which are quite unanswerable. The first 
-is, that if you go on increasing the Army, 
other countries will do the same. They 
will make preparations to meet your pre- 
parations, and so you will go on, each in- 
creasing the force to such an extent against 
the other, that these preparations would 
become an incumbrance to the country 
instead of a defence. But there is ano- 
ther objection still stronger. The House 
of Commons will not quietly submit for many 
years, and I think rightly, to a large increase 
of the regular Army, unless it can be shown 
that such increase is wanted for a per- 
manent purpose and for daily use; and not, 
as the militia is required for, to meet an 
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msioners in consequence of some bodil 
infirmity, and are mostly mutilated wi 
wounds. But what is the age of these men 
on whom you are told to rely? Out of the 
43,000 in Great Britain, not 1,860 are 
under the age of forty-six years: all the 
rest are above that age, and above the age 
of seventy years there are 4,800. That isa 
force you cannot have recourse to for the de- 
fence of the country, not would it be fair to 
those pensioners to draw them away from dis- 
tant parts of the country, with their weight 
of years upon them, to defend you from ag- 
gression, when you have the opportunity of 
calling upon younger and abler men for the 
service. 

Mr. RICH said, he was anxious to ex- 
plain, that in the proposal he made, he re- 
ferred to drawing pensioners, not from the 
existing body, but from the Army, accord- 
ing to modifications which he explained at 
the time. : 

Mr. WALPOLE: I shall now proceed 





emergency, which might not rise for many | to the proposition which has been suggest- 
months or years. It was weil observed by ed with regard to volunteers. The main 
the late Sir Robert Peel, that this House is object which you ought to have in view 
constantly in the habit of having hot fits with reference to the defence of the coun- 
and cold fits, as regards its expenditure. try, is to obtain a force which you can per- 
When under the influence of the hot fit, the manently rely on. You ought to be able 
House is then liberal to an extreme; but to secure to yourselves a body of men for 
some pressure is applied to the House, and the whole period during which they should 
then comes a cold fit, and a rage for econ- be trained and disciplined; otherwise, when 
omy, amounting even to parsimony, rapidly the time came, and their services were re- 
follows. That is not the way in which a quired, instead of having them so trained 
great country like this ought to be go-' and disciplined, you would find that you 
verned; and, if you want a force to protect would only have recourse to a fluctuating 
you, you ought tobe sure that that force body of men who had not served in 
will be ready and at hand in case an emer- the same ranks, or under the same com- 
gency should arise which requires and manders. You could not have men pro- 
justifies you in calling it out. It, may be Hed trained and disciplined under the vo- 
said that the militia will not furnish you lunteer system ; because, at any time, ac- 
with a body of men which you may rely cording to the very principle upon which 
on as a trained and disciplined army. they enlist, the men may go away when 
True it will not ; but that is not the ob- they please from the service. You may 
ject of the militia, The object of a mi-| rely on them as long as their enthusiasm 
itia is to have a body of men partly train- was excited by the sense of immediate 
ed, drilled, and equipped for duty, and danger; but when that passed away, I 
knowing their posts in case danger arises. will not say their patriotism would pass 
These are grounds which justify a militia away, but the necessity of continuing to 
as contradistinguished from those which jus- | volunteer their services would be felt to be 
tify an increase in the regular Army. The’ gone, and, consequently, if they returned, 
next point to which I shall refer is the sug- | as they probably would in the course of 
gestion for a large addition of the pensioners, | time, you could not rely on such a body 
suggested by the hon. Gentleman who sec-| as a pérmanent force. It is always a 
onded the Amendment (Mr. Rich). We! popular topic to talk of the spirit and 
were told that we have 60,000 and odd enthusiasm of the people, and to say that 

nsioners in Great Bfitain and Ireland. It on those you can rely against any enemy 
is true enough that in Great Britain you who should be bold enough to invade 
have 43,000 pensioners, but what is their our shores. We all agree in that; but 
age? The pensioners are men who become | et the House remember the words of 
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the Duke of Wellington, contained in that 
celebrated letter which has already been 
alluded to in the course of this debate :— 
“We hear a deal of the spirit of the 
for which no man entertains a 


Les rape than I do. But, unorganised, un- 


without systematic subordination es- 
tablished and well understood, this spirit, opposed 
to the fire of musketry and cannon, and to sabres 
and bayonets of disciplined troops, would only 
expose those animated by such spirit to confusion 
and destruction.” 
These are words which we ought not to forget. 
Having then disposed of these propositions, 
I shall now approach the last proposition 
made by the noble Lord opposite, which 
was to have his own plan of a local militia 
again. Now, the noble Lord will forgive me 
for saying that I think he has rather too 
highly coloured his own plan, and put our 
plan too much in the shade. He said that 
our plan was oppressive and severe, and that 
the men would not be a well-disciplined 
body, as they would be by his own plan, for 
by that plan he would provide men of spirit, 
courage, and moral energy. By our plan 
he said the men would be nothing but 
mercenaries, and they would take the 
bounty, and then make their way to the 
United States. That is the colouring put 
on our plan when the noble Lord painted 
the picture so highly. I am sorry to be 
compelled to do away with the impression 
which the noble Lord’s statement was cal- 
culated to make, but which is not burne 
out by a careful comparison of the two 
measures. First, with regard to the com- 
parative severity of these two plans. By 
the noble Lord’s plan every man was to 
be drawn by ballot unless a sufficient 
number of volunteers offered their services 
by the bribe of having to serve three 
years instead of four. But by our 9 
the men are not to be drawn by ballot ; 
they are invited to offer their services as 
volunteers in consideration of a bounty. 
Therefore, I think that the noble Lord’s 
plan is more severe than ours. This, how- 
ever, is not all. By the noble Lord’s 
lan, the men were to be drawn from a 
imited number—for the first year, from 
between the ages of twenty to twenty- 
three, and in succeeding years from between 
the ages of twenty and twenty-one. Now, 
by our plan, if you go to the ballot, which 
ibly may not be needed, you are to 
daar the men from an extended area, 
from between the years of eighteen and 
thirty-five ; and it requires little reason- 
ing to show that the pressure on a 
small base must be greater than on a 
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more extended one. Then, with respect 
to training and discipline, I own I was so 
astonished at what the noble Lord said, 
that I referred to Hansard to see whether 
or not I had forgotten what had fallen 
from him ; and I found that, by the noble 
Lord’s plan, the men were to be drilled for 
a days in the first year, and four- 
teen days in the next. By our plan the men 
are ordinarily to be trained for twenty-one 
days in every year, and, upon a necessity, 
for seven weeks ; but there is this provi- 
sion, which tly mitigates that arran, 
ment, namely, that in case the training 
may not be necessary, or in case there 
should be a great demand for labour, then 
the drill in any year may be reduced to three 
days. I think that shows that our plan is 
not quite so severe. Now as to the moral 
character, energy, and courage of the men. 
The noble Lord said that the men raised 
under the present Bill would be individuals 
of a restless spirit and of a vagabond cha- 
racter ; but I should like to know how the 
noble Lord by his plan would get those 
men of high courage and moral character 
of whom he spoke. The noble Lord pro- 
posed to cast lots for them; but the lot 
might fall on the weak as well as the 
strong, and on the immoral as well as the 
moral ; and I cannot conceive what reason 
there is for supposing that you would 
always obtain by the ballot men of high 
courage and moral character. I do believe 
that the probability is, that the men who 
would offer their services according to our 
plan would be enterprising men, and, if 
10 take proper guarantees that you do not 
ave men who would take the bounty and 
then cheat you, you would probably obtain 
a better class of men than those for whom 
lots are cast. But there has been some 
mistake upon this part of the measure, 
which renders it necessary for me to make 
one observation. It has been said over 
and over again in this debate, and out of 
this House, *‘ You are throwing away 51. 
or 61, on a man who would be a mere 
restless spirit about the country, and who 
would be very willing to take your money, 
but you would have no security that he 
would appear again when his services were 
required.*’ Those who make that statement 
ought to have read and considered our Bill 
a little more carefully. They will find that 
the bounty to volunteers is to be subject to 
regulations and provisions imposed by the 
Secretary at War; that the names of 
persons so volunteering, and their places 
of residence, are to be given to pre- 
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served by the deputy-lieutenants and com- 
manding officers, and by them transmitted 
to the clerk of the peace for the county ; 
and that the Seeretary at War has the 
power of prescribing the mode in which 
these bounties are to be paid, whether by 
ag me ap or postpayments—or whether 
y annual instalments or monthly allow- 
ances, That will all be left to the Exe- 
cutive Government, so that the Govern- 
ment may not be imposed upon. I hope I 
have now dispossessed the minds of any 
hon, Gentlemen who were going away 
with the impression that the bounty was 
to be thrown into the hands of mere mer- 
cenaries, who would not be forthcoming 
when required. But I must add this 
more. It would be a great reflection 
on this country to suppose that 80,000 
men would come to the Government and 
accept the bounty of 4/., 5/., or 61, a 
man. merely for the purpose of going 
away with it; and I was suprised to find 
that argument used most prominently by 
those who call themselves the exponents of 
the sentiments and feelings of the popular 
party. Ido not think the men would be 
such scamps. Nor do I-think you believe 
it yourselves, but you use that argument 
as you have used many others, merely 
because you have not a better one against 
the Bill, I think I have now established 
the necessity of some such measure as 
this, and that the other propositions offer- 
ed to the House are not so good as that 
which we have suggested, and that ours 
will be both popular with the country, and 
, @ffectual for the purpose. And I am not 
speaking here entirely without authority, 
for, within a week after this plan was 
proposed, I received a letter from the ad- 
jutant of a militia regiment, saying that 
seventy men in the county of Suffolk had 
offered themselves as volunteers; and that 
no doubt the regiment could be filled up in 
a fortnight. I have heard the same thing 
of the midland. counties; and I believe 
that if this Bill is allowed to pass into a 
law, you will find that, instead of having 
that oppressive ballot which has been 
spoken of at public meetings as the object 
of the Government measure, you need not 
have recourse to it at all. Even if the 
number is not filled up in the first year, 
there is no compulsion by this Bill to 
resort to the ballot; and, although there 
is a permissive power to the Queen in 
Council to direct it, there is little danger 
that it would be exercised, There is only 
one other observation I wish to make. It 
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was said by the right hon, Member for 
Manchester (Mr, M. Gibson) that this is 
not the time for such a Bill as this, I 
ask you what you would have said to us if 
we had not brought forward this Bill, and 
any misfortune had befallen this country ? 
You had passed a resolution that the laws 
relating to the local militia should be 
amended, If we had not brought in this 


Bill, and war was to be declared in any 


possible contingency, you would have 
blamed us, and justly so, for not having 
made any provision against it, and you 
would have said that we as Ministers de- 
served to be impeached, You have no 
right, therefore, to blame us for bringing 
in this Bill, or to say that this is not the 
best time for its introduction, But I will 
give you another reason why this is the 
best time for bringing in this measure; 
and in doing so I must advert to an obser- 
vation made by the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. Cardwell). Sir, I do not agree 
with him as to the full extent of danger 
consequent upon the refusal of this Bill, 
I do not say that because you rejected this 
Bill you would have to put the Militia Law 
into operation by means of the ballot, with 
all its rigours. But, I do say that if an 
emergency should arise which required 
you to add to the foree of the country, 
the Government that might be in power, 
whether the present Government, or the 
Government of the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell), or any other Government, it 
would be bound to suspend the suspend- 
ing law relating to the militia, and to put 
that law at onee in foree in order to ob- 
tain a sufficient number of men to defend 
the country. Then do not say that this is 
an oppressive law. It is a mitigated law, 
The language of mitigation runs through- 
out it from the first section to the last, 
and I defy you to find a single severe 
clause in it. Every clause is a mitigating 
clause. If that be so, I leave the mea- 
sure with some degree of confidence to 
the judgment of the House and of the 
country. I think I have shown you there 
is a necessity for some increase of the 
national defences. I believe I have proved 
to you that the other modes suggested are 
not so good, nor near so good, as that we 
have proposed; and I am confident you 
will find that if you reject it, the occasion 
might arise upon which you might have 
to put your militia law into force with all the 
rigour and severity of the ballot; but that 
if you accept it—improve it if you will in 
Committee—you are mitigating and alle- 
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having recourse to 


which, by some contingency, you might be 


compelled to adopt. 


Sm Dz LACY EVANS said, he was 
aware he had no right to reply, but there 
were some explanations whic 
make on other stages of the Bill. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 315; Noes 
165 :—Majority 150. 


List of Aves. 


Adderley, ©. B. 
Anson, Visct. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bagot, hon. W. 
Bailey, C. 

Bailey, J. 

Baillie, H. J. 
Baird, J. 

Baldock, E. H. 
Baldwin, C. B. 
Bankes, rt. hon, G. 
Baring, H. B. 
Baring, rt. hon, Sir F.T, 
Baring, T. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Barrow, W. H. 
Beckett, W. 

Bell, M. 

Benbow, J. 
Bennet, P. 
Bentinck, Lord II. 
Beresford, rt. hon. W. * 
Bernard, Visct. 
Best, J. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Blandford, Marq. of 
Boldero, H. G. 
Booker, T. W. 
Booth, Sir R. G. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Bremridge, R. 
Bridges, Sir B. W. 
Brisco, M. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brooke, Lord 
Brooke, Sir A. B. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Buck, L. W. 
Bulkeley, Sir R. B. W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Bunbury, W. M. 
Burghley, Lord 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Butler, P. S. 
Buxton, Sir E. N. 
Cabbell, B. B. 
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Adjourned 
viating the rigours of that law, instead of 
enforcing them unduly on the people, be- 
cause, by your legislation, you are proceed- 
ing on this principle of voluntary enlistment 
and voluntary service, and you are not 


forced conscription, 


he would 


Campbell, hon. W. 
Campbell, Sir A, I. 
Cardwell, E. 

Carew, W. H. P. 
Carter, J. B. 
Castlereagh, Visct, 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chandos, Marq. of 
Chaplin, W. J. 
Charteris, hon. F. 
Chatterton, Col. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Child, S. 

Childers, J. W. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. 
Christopher,rt.hon.R.A. 
Christy, S. 

Clements, hon. C. S. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Clive, H. B. 

Cobbold, J.C. 
Cochrane, A.D. R.W.B. 
Cocks, T. S. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Coke, hon. E. K, 
Coles, H. B. 

Collins, T. 

Colvile, C. R. 
Conolly, T. 

Copeland, Ald. 

Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Cotton, hon. W. H. S. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Cubitt, Ald. 

Currie, H. 

Davies, D. A. S. 
Deedes, W. 

Denison, E. 

Denison, J. E. 

Dick, Q. 

Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Dodd, G, 

Douro, Marg. of 
Drax, J. S. W. S. E. 
Drumlanrig, Visct. 
Drummond, H. 
Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe, hon. 0. 
Duncombe, hon, W. E, 
Dunne, Col. 
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Du Pre, C. G. Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
East, Sie J. B. Jones, Capt. 
Egerton, Sir P Keight, FW 
gerton, e i . W. 
Egerton, W. Knightley, Sir C, 
Emlyn, Viset Knox, Col. 
Estcourt, J. B. B. Knox, hon. W. 8. _ 
Euston, Earl of , H.C. 
Evelyn, W. J. Langton, W. H. P. G. 
‘arnham, E. B. Lascelles, hon, E, 
Farrer, J. Legh, G. C. 
Fellowes, E Lemon, Sir C. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. Lennard, T. B. 
Filmer, Sir E Lennox, Lord A, G, 
Floyer, J Leslie, C. P. 
Forbes, W. Lewisham, Visct. 
Forester, hon. G.C.W. Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Fortescue, C. Littleton, hon, E. R. 
Fox, R. M. , W. 
Fox, S, W. L. Long, W. 
Freestun, Col. Lopes, Sir R. 
Freshfield, J. W. Lowther, hon. Col. 
Frewen, C. H. Lowther, H, 
Fuller, A. E. Lygon, hon, Gen. 
Gallwey, Sir W. P. Macnaghten, Sir E. 
Galway, Visct. Mahon, Visct, 
Gaskell, J. M. Manners, Lord C. S. 
Gilpin, Col. Manners, Lord G. 
Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E. Manners, Lord J. 
Goddard, A. L. March, Earl of 
Gooch, Sir E. 8. Martin, C. W. 
Gore, W. 0. Masterman, J. 
Gore, W. R. 0. Maunsell, T. P. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Granby, Marq. of Meux, Sir H. 
Greenall, G. Miles, P. W. S. 
Greene, T. Miles, W. 
Grogan, E. Milnes, R. M. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. Moody, C. A, 
Guernsey, Lord Morgan, O. 
Gwyn, H Mullings, J. R. 
Hale, R, B. Naas, Lord 
Halford, Sir H. Napier, J. 
Hall, Col. Neeld, J. 
Hallewell, E. G. Neeld, J. 
Halsey, T. P. Newdegate, C. N. 
Hamilton, G. A. Newport, Viset. 
Hamilton, J. H. Noel, hon. G. J. 


Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardinge, hon. C. S. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Heathcote, Sir G. J. 
Tleneage, G. H. W. 
Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Herbert, H. A. } 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hildyard, T. B. 'T. 
Hill, Lord E. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hogg, Sir J. W. 
Hope, Sir J. 


Johnstone, J, 
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Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, Sir L. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Ferrall, rt. hon. R.M. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Owen, Sir J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, rt.hon. Sir J. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Peel, Sir R. 
Peel, Col. 
Pennant, hon. Col, 
Pinney, W. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Portal, M. 
Powlett, Lord W. 
ime, R. 
Pugh, D. 
Pusey, P. 
Reid, Gen. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 
Rushout, Capt. 
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Sandars, G. Verner, Sir W. Heneage, E. Ponsonby, hn. C.F. A.C. 
Sandars, J. Verney, Sir H. Henry, A. Ricardo, J. 

Scott, hon, F, Vesey, hon. T. Heywood, J. Ricardo, 0. 
Seymer, H. Villiers, Viset. H , L. Riee, E. R. 
Seymour, Lord Villiers, hon, F, W.C, | Hill, Lord M Robartes, T. J. A. 
Shelburne, Earl of Vivian, J. H. Hindley, @. Roebuek, J. A. 
Sibthorp, Col. Vyse, R. H. R. H. Hobhouse, T. B. Romilly, Col. 
Sidney, Ald. Waddington, D, Hodges, T. re" Sir J. 
Slaney, R. A Waddington, H. S. Hodges, T. T . Lord J, 
Somerton, Viset. Wall, C. B. Horsman, E Russell, hon. E. 8. 
Sotheron, T. H. S Walpole, rt. hon. 8, H. | Howard, Lord E Russell, F. 0, H. 
Spooner, R Walsh, Sir J. B. Hume, J. Salwey, Col. ‘ 
Stafford, A Wegg-Proseer, F. R. Humpbhery, Ald. Scholefield, W. 
Stanford, J. F Welby, G. E. Hatchins, E. J. Scobell, oe: 
Staunton, Sir G. T Wellesley, Lord 0. Hutt, W. , GP. 
Stevenson, R. West, F. R. Jackson, W. Seymour, H. D. 
Stuart, H. Westhead, J. P. B. Kershaw, J. 8 , R.D, 
Stuart, J Whiteside, J. King, hon. P. J. L. Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Sturt, H. G Whitmore, T. 0. Labouchere, rt. hon. H. Smith, J. A. 
Sutton, J. H. M. Wigram, L. T. Langston, J. H Smith, J. B. 
Talbot, C. R. M. Williams, T. P, Locke, J. Smyth, hon. G. 
Taylor, Col. Willyams, Hi. Loveden, P. Somerville,rt.hon.SirW 
Tenison, E. K. Williamson, Sir IH. Lushington, 0. Spearman, H. J. 
Tennent, Sir J. E. Willoughby, Sir H. Mackinnon, W. A, Stansfield, W. R. C 
Thesiger, Sir F. Worcester, Marq. of Mangles, R. D. Strickland, Sir G. 
Thompson, Ald. Wortley, rt. hon. J. S. | Marshall, J. G. Strutt, rt. hon, E, 
Tollemache, hon. F.J. Wrightson, W. B. Martin, J. Stewart, Adm 
Tollemache, J. Wynn, H. W. W. Melgund, Visct. Stuart, Lord D, 
Townley, J. Wynn, Sir W. W. Milligan, R. Tancred, H. W 
Townley, R. G. Wyvill, M. Milner, W. M. E, Thicknesse, R, A. 
Trollope, rt. hon. SirJ. Yorke, hon. E. T. Milton, Visct. Thompson, Col 
Tufnell, rt. hon, H. TELLERS. Mitchell, T. A. Thornely, T. 
Tyler, Sir G. Bateson, T. Moffatt, G. Townshend, Capt. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. Lennox, Lord I. Molesworth, Sir W. Trevor, hon. T. 
oe J. Villiers, hon. C. 
. orris, D. Wakley, T. 
List of the Noxs. Mostyn, hon. E.M. L. Walmsley, Sir J. 
Abdy, Sir T. N. Crowder, R. B. Mowatt, F. Watkins, Col. L. 
Adair, H. E. Davie, Sir H. R. F. Murphy, F. S. Wilcox, B. M. 
Adair, R. A. 8. Dawes, E. Norreys, Lord Williams, J. 
Aglionby, H. A. D’Eyncourt,rt.hon.0.T. | Ord, W. Williams, ¥/. 
Aleock, T Divett, E. Paget, Lord G. Wilson, J. 
Anderson, A. Duff, G. 8. Pechell, Sir G. B. Wilson, M. 
Anson, hon. Gen. Duff, J. Peel, F. Wood, Sir W. P. 
Anstey, T. C. Duncan, Visct. Peto, S. M. TELLERS. 
Armstrong, Sir A. Duncan, G. Philips, Sir G. R. Rich, H. 
Armstrong, R. B. Dundas, rt. hon, Sir D, | Pigott, F. Evans, Sir De L. 
Baines, rt.hon.M, T. _Ellice, rt. hon. E. Pilkington, J. 
Bell, J. Ellis, J. ; : 
Berkeley, Adm. Elliot, hon. J. E. Main Question put, and agreed to :— 
Berkeley, hon. H.F. Evans, J Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
Berkeley, 0. L. G. Evans, W. next. 
Bernal, R. Ewart, W. 
Bothell, R. Fergus, J. COUNTY ELECTIONS 
Birch, Sir T. B. Fer, n, Col. ? 
Blair, S. Fitaroy, hon. I. Sm EDWARD BUXTON moved for 
Boyle, ben. Col. Let A. D. leave to bring in a Bill to allow Candidates 
right, J. orster, M. ; 
> ie ee a Fou W J. oe ap ages a Voters at County 
Brotherton, J. Geach, C. s to a limited amount. 
Brown, H. Gibson, rt. hon. T, M. Mr. THORNELY thought that a mea- 
Brown, W. Glyn, G. C. sure of this kind would be most objection- 
Bunbury, E. H. Grenfell, C. P. able, and would tend to demoralise the 
Caulfield, J. M. Grenfell, . Ww. electors. 
ee we Sin JOHN TYRELL said, that in his 
Clay, J. Hanmer, Sir J. own county of Essex, at the present 
Clay, Sir W. Hardcastle, J. A. time, there were actually two lawyers go- 
— ey —— “a ing about canvassing the electors on the 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. Hatchell, rt. hon, J. strength of this proposition: ‘ He was sure 
Gowen, 0. Hayter, rt. hon, W, G. | that the hon. Baronet who wished to intro- 
Craig, Sir W. @. lleadlam, T. E. duce the Bill was in ignorance of thia fact, 
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and he would suggest to him to postpone 
it, at all events until after the next elec- 
tions. 

Mr. ADDERLEY could not see an 
reason for postponing this measure, whic 
the prospect of an early election rendered 
all the more necessary. Several Commit- 
tees of that House had recommended that 
some such law should be passed; and it 
was an insult to electors to suppose that 
their votes would be influenced by the 
small allowance which it was proposed to 

t them under the present Bill. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, he did not hesi- 
tate to say that he should give this propo- 
sition every opposition in his power, and 
at every stage, It was said that it was 
only sought to give reasonable refreshment 
to voters; but what was reasonable re- 
freshment, and where would they draw the 
line of distinction ? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER said, he must 
appeal to the House not to condemn the 
Bill before they saw it, and had an oppor- 
tunity of discussing its merits. Every one 
knew that persons in the humbler classes 
of life could not be expected to come a 
considerable distance to the poll if they 
were then placed in a worse position than 
they would be in if they remained at home. 
All that the hon. Member for South Essex 
asked for was, power to grant refreshment 
to be tendered by the presiding officer at 
the poll booth to a very limited extent, all 
other refreshments being considered illegal, 
and the parties offering them to be liable 
to penalties. 

Sir EDWARD BUXTON begged to 
state that the object of his Bill was to per- 
mit candidates at county elections to grant 
permission either to the officer who had the 
arrangement of the elections, or to persons 
appointed by him, and in his sight to give 
a ticket for refreshment, not exceeding in 
amount half-a-crown, with a provision that 
no voter should under any circumstances 
reeeive more than one such ticket. He 
would not enter into the reasons which 
might be stated in favour of such a law; 
but he would state his belief that a provi- 
sion for such moderate refreshment would 


tend, not to the increase, but very much |” 


to the decrease of bribery at elections. 
The MASTER or roe ROLLS said, 
that if the hon. Member for Cockermouth 
(Mr. Aglionby) divided the House on this 
question, he should vote along with him, 
for he strongly objected to any such Bill. 
His principal objection was this, that re- 
¢ given to voters was not the real 
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and legitimate for whith it was 
done; it was in reality a mode of bribing 
the publicans and persons who kept beer- 
shops, and by doing so you did, in yoni 
fact, obtain by means of corruption the 
votes of persons attending such shops. He 
thought that one of the best means of pre- 
venting bribery would be to di i 
every person who kept a public-house or 
beershop, though he did not mean to sa 
that he would be the one to propose suc 
alaw. It was manifest, without entering 
into further details, that unless the House 
wished to open a door to that which for a 
long series of years they had been endea- 
vouring by stringent provisions to put an 
end to, they would on the present occasion 
put a final stop to all such proceedings by 
refusing to entertain this measure, 

Viscount GALWAY thought that if 
this measure passed, it should not be con- 
fined to counties, but should also be ex- 
tended to boroughs. 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, he must 
object to proceeding with the discussion of 
this measure at that late hour of the even- 
ing. Suppose this Bill passed into a law, 
it would, in the case of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, where there were 37,000 elec- 
tors, authorise the expenditure of no less 
a sum than 4,500. for ‘‘ reasonable re- 
freshment.’” He thought that a more 
monstrous proposition was never brought 
before Parliament, and he should move 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY seconded 
the Motion. If this Bill passed, it would 
certainly be the herald of a similar mea- 
sure with respect to boroughs, for he did 
not see why the convenience (as it was 
called) of the poor voter should not be as 
much consulted in boroughs as in counties. 
It woald open the widest door to corrup- 
tion, for if the issue of as many half-crown 
refreshment tickets as there were voters 
were allowed, it would be impossible to pre- 
vent their being accumulated by a skilful 
agent in the hands of that portion of the 

ectors who were corruptible, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
Sm JOHN PAKINGTON hoped that 
the hon. Baronet (Sir B. Hall) would not 
press his Motion for the adjournment of 
the debate, because the House would be in 
the same position when the debate as re- 
sumed that they were then: that hon. 
Members would rise and make s 
upon a Bill which they had never seen, 

is was a subject which had never been 
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much considered by many Members 
of the House, who And itd “heir most 
anxious attention to the suppression of 
treating; and there was a large body of 
opinion in the House that nothing would 
tend so much to put a 8 to treating and 
corruption as a well-regulated measure of 
this kind. He thought, therefore, that the 
fairest thing would be to allow the Bill to 
be introduced and to discuss it after- 
wards, 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY said, that 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Maryle- | 
bone (Sir B. Hall) could not have selected 
a worse illustration in support of his argu- 
ment than the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
because on every occurrence of a contested 
election in that district refreshment tickets 
had been given by mutual consent. If 
refreshment was not given when a man 
was brought thirty, forty, or fifty miles to 
the poll, it would virtually disfranchise the 
poor voters, and those who were less willing 
to come to the poll. He thought that 
the Bill should be permitted to be intro- 
duced. 

Mr. MULLINGS said, that in some 
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elections with which he had been con- | 
nected, he had found that the issue of | 
tickets such as were contemplated by this | 
Bill, had had the effect of reducing the ex- 
nditure for refreshments to voters from 
,4001. or 1,5007. to 1251. He believed, 
therefore, that this Bill would be the 
means of effecting a saving of expense, | 
instead of leading to bribery and corrup- 
tion. He thought, also, that it would save 
the time of electors, and prevent them 
lounging about in public-houses, as they 
would probably go home after spending, 
rhaps, a couple of shillings out ef their 
alf-crown ticket. 

Mr. JACOB BELL said, -that the 
question was not whether treating should 
take place or not, but whether it should 
take place in a sneaking and underhand, 
or in an open, legal, and legitimate way. 
This Bill would enable the candidate te | 
keep in his own hands the control of the | 
expenses which every one knew took place | 
for this purpose ; whereas, at present, it | 
was obliged to be left to others, and he 
then lost all control whatever over it. 
Whether this Bill passed or not, refresh- 
ments would be given; and he thought, 
therefore, that it was impossible to con- 
tend that Members who were opposing its 
introduction were standing up for purity of 
election. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, he would 
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withdraw his Motion for the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 58 ; Noes 
19: Majority 39. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Edward Buxton, Mr, Christopher, and Mr. 
Adderley. 

Bill presented. 

Notice taken that forty Members were 
not present. House counted, and forty 
Members not being present, the House 
was adjourned at half after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 27, 1852. 


Mixurzs.] Punic Bais, — 1* London (City) 
Small Debts Extension ; Loan Societies. 
2° Exchequer Bills; Sheep, &c. Contagious 
Disorders Prevention ; Copyright Amendment. 
3* St. Albans Disfranchisement. 


ADMIXTURE OF CHICORY WITH 
COFFEE. 

Viscount TORRINGTON presented a 
petition from dealers and others, of Lon- 
don and Westminster, complaining of the 
operation of the Treasury Minute of 1840 
with respect to the sale of Coffee mixed 
with Chicory, and praying for redress. 
His Lordship said, that the parties who 
had entrusted him with this petition were 
anxious that he should call the attention 
of their Lordships to the serious evils which 
had arisen from that Minute, and to the 
reasons which existed for its being re- 
scinded, and for a slight alteration being 
made in the Treasury Minute of 1832 on 
the same subject. He (Lord Torrington) 
was aware that the subject had been 
brought forward last year; but, even with 
the knowledge of that fact, he hoped their 
Lordships would favourably entertain the 
prayer of the memorial which he now sub- 
mitted. With the permission of their 
Lordships, he would briefly call attention 
to the state of the law on this point in 
1840. By the 43rd of Geo. III., eap. 
129, were enacted stringent provisions to 
prevent chicory mixed with coffee from 
being sold under the name of coffee, and a 
penalty of 100/. was imposed on any per- 
son who should sell burnt corn, &., as 
coffee; the 3rd of Geo. IV., chap. 53, 
allowed the substituted article to be sold 
by coffee dealers under its own name, in- 
flicting 2 penalty of 507. unless such arti+ 
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cles were labelled with their proper de- 
scription; by the 7 & 8 of Geo, IV. 
chap. 53, prosecutions for admixture were 
prohibited, unless instituted by the Com- 
missioners of Excise, who were placed 
under the control of the Lords of the 
Treasury; Messrs. Kennaway, dealers in 
coffee, &c., having been prosecuted under 
these Acts. On the 21st of August, 1832, 
a Treasury Minute was issued in these 
words :— 

“ Inform the Commissioners of Excise that my 
Lords are of opinion, that the sale of chicory pow- 
der unmixed should not be interfered with ; but 
that the sellers of coffee should be informed that 
they must abide the consequences, if after a no- 
tice of two months they shall continue to sell 
—_ mixed with any other ingredient contrary 
to law.” 


Now, under this state of the law, which 
continued up to the year 1840, there had 
been a steady increase in the consumption 
of Coffee. At that time the Treasury 
Minute of 1840 was issued, and inflicted 
great mischief on the growers of coffee. 
It was in these terms :-— 

“Write to the Commissioners of Excise, that 
my Lords consider that the law was altered with 
the view of admitting the admixture of chicory 
with coffee. My Lords, therefore, do not con- 
sider that any measures should be enforced to 
prevent the sale of coffee mixed with chicory, and 
are of opinion that the prosecution in question 
should be dropped. My Lords do not consider 
that such admixture will be a fraud on the re- 
venue so long as chicory pays the proper duty, 
and as between the seller and consumer my Lords 
desire that Government should interfere as little 
as possible.” 


Now, this last was the Minute of which 
the petitioners complained, and which they 
wished to have rescinded, and they wished 
an alteration made in that of 1832. Cof- 
fee, which formerly sold from 100s. to 
120s, per cwt., was now much reduced in 
price. But in the year 1845 the cultiva- 
tion of chicory was introduced upon the 
British soil, and had been much extended 
sinee that time. In the year 1847 the 
general use of chicory had not only checked 
the progressive increase of the healthy de- 
mand for coffee, but had even produced 
an annual decline in its consumption to 
the extent of 6,000,000 Ib. in 1850, as 
compared with the year 1840. In the 
year 1847 the consumption of coffee in 
this country amounted to 37,441,373 lb. 
From that period, when home chicory was 
introduced into the home market, it had 
fallen regularly until, in the year 1850, 
the consumption was only 31,226,840 Ib. 
In 1851 the consumption increased by 
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about 1,500,000 Ib., and was 32,564,164 Ib. 
He attributed that increase to the equali- 
sation and reduction of duties on i 
and colonial coffee. In looking at 
consumption of coffee in this country as 
compared with other countries, the differ- 
ence was very striking; and he could only 
be of opinion that, under these cireum- 
stances, there must be something unwhole- 
some in the state of the coffee trade, and 
he would give their Lordships this proof 
of it. In the year 1850 the population 
of the United States was estimated at 
23,500,000, and the consumption of coffee 
amounted to 151,000 1b. In the United 
Kingdom the population was estimated at 
27,500,000, and the consumption of coffee 
was only 32,000,000Ib. The petitioners 
alleged— 

“That no reasonable cause could be assigned 
for this rapid and serious diminution in the con- 
sumption of coffee, except the notorious substitu- 
tion of chicory and other substances. Of chicory 
alone it was estimated by fair and competent 
ties that about 12,000 tons, or 26,880,000 Ib. had 
been consumed annually in recent years; and as- 
suming that to displace a similar quantity of 
coffee, it must intercept, according to the present 
= sum of 336,000/. from the service of the 

a. 


‘ 
All that the petitioners asked, was, not 
that a duty should be imposed upon chi- 
cory, but that chicory and coffee should 
each be sold separately and alone. The 
public were unable at present to procure 
either chicory or coffee as a genuine arti- 
cle. This was at once injurious to the 
public, and gave an advantage to the un- 
fair over the respectable tradesman. The 
noble Viscount then proceeded to show 
that coffee was the only article which pre- 
sented an exception to the great increase 
in the consumption of the necessaries of 
life which had recently developed itself 
among the great masses of the people, 
He believed that the interests of the people 
had been greatly injured by the Treasury 
Minute which had been issued on this 
subject, and that the community had been 
prevented by it from obtaining a genuine 
article, which was not deleterious to their 
health, but highly salutary. He had been 
told that great difficulty would arise from 
altering the Treasury Minute of 1840. He 
had been told that 5,000 acres in Great 
Britain were now cultivated with chicory, 
and that no less a capital than 1,000,0007, 
sterling was invested in that cultivation, 
He thought that this latter statement was 
incorrect, unless 900,0007. of that sum 
were set down for the profits of the invest- 
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ment, and only 100,000. for the cost of 
the investment itself. He held in his hand 
& copy of the memorial which had been 
sent from the planters of Ceylon to the 
ery of State for the Colonies, rela- 
tive to the adulteration of coffee in Great 
Britain, and, with the permission of their 
Lordships, he would read a few paragraphs 
from it. The noble Viscount then read 
the following paragraphs :— 

“The loss of revenue to the mother country, 
under mt circumstances, is unquestionable ; 
but with that, perhaps, your memorialists have 
little to do ; the demoralising effect of such a sys- 
tem, Sean the Imperial Government sanctions 
the selling of a spurious article for the true one, 
making honesty in the retailer almost impossible 
although evident, is perhaps also beyond their 
provinee ; your memorialists revert to their legi- 
timate and pressing anxiety for their own just 
claim, that they and the fruit of their labours 
may enjoy the protection of the laws, Your me- 
morialists consider that they have already suffered 
great loss by the depreciation of their produce, 
caused by the substitution of worthless or un- 
wholesome matter; but they fear that worse 
awaits them, if this system be permitted to con- 
tinue, They fear that the industrious classes, 
who are now the chief consumers of coffee in 
England, will cease to use it, when they find it 
undergoing daily deterioration ; and, indeed, when 
they know it is allowed to be adulterated in this 
manner, it would not be sufprising if they ceased 
to use it, Thus to us would be lost the best part 
of the English market, and to the English me- 
chanic and labourer, a pleasant, wholesome, and 
invigorating beverage. But, on the other hand, 
if the law were set free to exercise its proper 
function, in protecting the honest trader against 
fraudulent competition, so that every man might 
buy coffee or chicory, either or both as he pleased, 
then your memorialists might hope for better 
times ; they might hope that the consumption of 
coffee would increase in England with the increase 
of population, temperance, and prosperity.” 

He (Viscount Torrington) was well ac- 
quainted with the majority of the parties 
who had forwarded this memorial. He 
knew their feelings; he knew their diffi- 
culties in procuring a market for their 
uce, He knew the capital which they 
ad embarked in their plantations, and 
therefore it was that he advocated their 
cause. Ceylon was one of the largest 
i of coffee. Supposing that it 
ad a free market for its coffee, there was 
no calculating the amount of coffee which 
it could grow. There was a great extent 
of land uncultivated in it; labour was 
cheaper in Ceylon than in any other cof- 
fee-growing colovy, and cheaper than in 
the Brazils; but it was necessary that 
some alteration should be made in the 
colonial regulations for the sale of sand, 
in’ order that the planters might be ena- 
bled to carry on their operations. 


Viscount Torrington 
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The Duxe of MONTROSE had to pre- 
sent a petition from the inhabitants of 
Ceylon, on the same subject, which was 
one worthy of the attention of their Lord- 
ships and the Government. The petition 
he held in his hand was signed by a t 
many merchants, traders, other inhabi- 
tants and natives of Ceylon; and it stated 
that they found great difficulty in con- 
tinuing to cultivate the growth of coffee, 
in which they had invested a large capital, 
from the reduction in the price of coffee. 
The late Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
refused to interfere, because, he said, the 
revenue had not been affected by the adul- 
teration of coffee. That, he thought, was 
a wrong principle, as it was the duty of 
the Government to protect the public : but 
he begged to say that the statement was 
incorrect, for the revenue had been gra- 
dually decreasing since 1847. He under- 
stood that not only was coffee mixed with 
other ingredients, but chicory itself was 
largely adulterated ; and there being no 
doubt that the operation of the Treasury 
Minute of 1840 was injurious to the re- 
venue, he hoped the Government would 
not object to its being rescinded. 

The Eant of DERBY said: I am not 
disposed to underrate the importance of 
the subject which has just been brought 
under our notice, either as bearing on the 
revenue, or on the case of the fair trader, 
or on the interests of the colonial planters 
and merchants ; or, above all, as bearing 
on the interests of the poorer classes of 
the community who are consumers of coffee, 
and who, as they are the parties least able 
to protect themselves, are those who have 
the strongest claims to the favourable con- 
sideration of your Lordships. I ean by 
no means accede to the position laid down 
by the late Chancellor of the Exehequer 
in another place, in a former Session of 
Parliament, that the doctrine of caveat 
emptor is applicable to all these cases, and 
that so long as the revenue does not suffer, 
it forms no part of the duty of the Go- 
vernment to guard any portion of the pub- 
lie against fraudulent dealers, or against an 
imposition from which they ought to pro- 
tect themselves. I do not at all adopt that 
doctrine. I think on the contrary it is the 
duty of the Government, with regard to 
this, as with regard to other articles, to do 
all that in them lies to protect the public 
from fraud, while they do not at the same 
time interfere with the mixture of articles 
which are not in themselves deleterious, if 
the public should think fit to use them. 
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With regard to chicory, I believe there is 
no allegation on the part of any one that 
it is an article injurious to health. Many 
_— one _ it improves the ~ 
vour of coffee, Many persons prefer cof- 
fee mixed with diay 3 and if sa do 80 
there can be no reason why they should 
not drink the untaxed beverage, rather 
than a taxed one. I have always thought, 
however, that the Act to which the noble 
Viscount has referred, the Act of the 43rd 
Geo. III., e. 129, was an Act which went 
a very long way in the direction which it 
took ; because, as it appears to me, it not 
only prohibited any fraudulent mixtures, 
but it prohibited under any cireumstances 
any mixture whatever, and more with a 
view, I think, to revenue than to any other 
consideration, It prohibited the avowed 
use of articles not purporting to be coffee, 
but mere substitutes for coffee. My noble 
Friend opposite (the Earl of Ripon), who 
many years ago held the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer,’ must recollect 
that that Act was introduced mainly for 
the purpose of meeting what was in great 
vogue at that time—the late Mr. Hunt’s 
roasted corn——which never pretended to be 
coffee. It was, chiefly, therefore, I be- 
lieve, with regard to the revenue that the 
Act was introduced. I think the noble 
Viscount was hardly quite correct in his 
statement of the progress of the consump- 
tion of chicory, or of the extent to which 
he referred the diminution in the consump- 
tion of coffee to the operation of the 
Treasury Minute of the year 1840, because 
from that year to the year 1846 the con- 
sumption, so far from diminishirg, had a 
deal increased. It amounted to 
28,700,000 Ibs., I think, in the year 1842, 
and in the following years it increased to 
32,000,000 Ibs. and 34,000,000 Ibs, ; in 
the year 1846 it was 36,700,000 Ibs., and 
in 1847 it was 37,500,000 lbs. After that 
time it declined to 34,000,000 Ibs. and 
32,000,000 Ibs., and in the year 1850 it 
was only 31,000,000 lbs. But there was 
an inerease in the year 1851 ; and accord- 
ing to the latest accounts, it appears that 
from the 5th of April, 1851, to the 5th of 
April, 1852, there was a ver increase 
in the consumption of coffee, which was 
principally to be attributed, no doubt, to 
the-diminutien in the duty last year—a 
diminution from 6d. to Ba. on foreign 
coffee, and from 4d. to 3d. on colonial 
coffee. The effect of that reduction of 
duty has been an increase in the consum 
tion to a very considerable extent, 
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consumption last having amounted 
to 34, "000 Ibs; and not less than 
1,200,000 Ibs. of that increase took place 
in colonial coffee. It is undoubtedly true, 
however, that with the amount of coffee 
consumed, there is a large admixture of 
chicory and of other substances. The 
noble Viscount stated the admixture of 
chicory at the enormous amount of 12,000 
tons; but from the account I have seen, 
it would appear that the total amount of 
chicory consumed in this country is 10,000 
tons ; and of these about 9,000 tons are 
used in the adulteration of coffee. But 
these 9,000 tons are raw produce, and in 
the processes of kiln-drying, roasting, and 
grinding, are reduced to about 1,520 tons. 
I believe that according to the best esti- 
mate which can be formed, that is the 
amount of chicory which is mixed with 
coffee. The total quantity of the articles 
mixed with coffee, of which, about two- 
thirds are composed of chicory, and one- 
third is composed of other substances, such 
as beans, roasted corn, some more, some 
less deleterious—the total quantity of the 
articles mixed with coffee is about 5,400,000 
Ibs., or about 22,000 or 24,000 tons ; and 
the loss to the revenue by that adulteration, 
supposing that coffee to the amount of the 
other articles employed would be consumed, 
is about 60,0007. a year. But you must 
not suppose that if that adulteration could 
be altogether prohibited, the consumption 
of coffee would rise to a compensating 
amount. Nor ought you to conelude that 
you could altogether do away with the 
adulteration or admixture of chicory with 
coffee; because chicory, being an article 
perfectly wholesome, there is no reason 
why the consumer should not have chi- 
cory mixed with his coffee if he should 
think fit. But the point on which I 
do certainly concur with the noble Vis- 
count opposite, and with my noble Friend 
the noble Duke behind me, is, that there 
is no justification for a state of things 
which admits of a fraud on the consumer, 
and of an admixture of eoffee with ehi- 
cory, which enables the dealer to defraud 
the revenue by the introduction of an 
inferior material, and at the same time to 
defraud the consumer by furnishing him 
with a spurious instead of a genuine ar- 
ticle, and charging him, nevertheless, the 
price at which he might purchase, at all 
events, an inferior sample of the genuine 
article. I am told that the process of 
adulteration has gone on to so great an 
extent that you are not secure against it 
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even by that means which might be gen- 
erally considered to afford a perfect se- 
eurity—namely, buying the coffee in the 
bean; for there are actually imitations of 
the coffee bean, so that although you may 
buy the bean, you may grind for yourself 
spurious coffee with the most perfect con- 
fidence of its being a genuine article. 
But this security, such as it is, is a 
security which is confined to the classes 
which purchase in large quantities, and 
are in more easy circumstances. The 
poor man who buys his pound, or half 
— or quarter pound of coffee, must 

uy it ground, and must be at the mercy 
of the retail dealers as to the article which 
he purchases. I think this is a question 
which deserves the consideration of the 
Treasury; and I do not pretend to justify 
the Minute of the year 1840. It never 
appeared to me to be capable of being 
justified; because, for an object not I 
think in itself very desirable, it undertook 
to set aside the special and stringent pro- 
visions. of an Act of Parliament. The 
introduction of that Minute was not in 
itself certainly a violation of the law, but 
it was a great stretch of the powers of 
those to whom the execution of the law 
was entrusted; and I think the subject is 
one worthy of the consideration of the 
Government. From what I can learn, I 
am not sure that the mere rescinding of 
the Treasury Minute of the year 1340 
would not go somewhat further than your 
Lordships or the country would desire; 
because the law superseded or suspended 
by that Minute went the length of saying 
that no person being a dealer in coffee, or 
other articles which are specified, should 
have on his premises any article capable 
of being mixed up with coffee; and if he 
were to have any such article, even for 
the purpose of a legitimate mixture, he 
would be subject to a very heavy penalty. 
Now I cannot help thinking that a medium 
course might be adopted in this ease, and 
that some check might be put on the un- 
fair mixture of chicory with coffee, without 
interfering with that mixture which might 
be desired by the purchaser, and might 
be perfectly legitimate, although it might 
undoubtedly have a tendency to diminish 
the revenue. That to which I think the 
attention of Parliament and of the Go- 
vernment ought to be directed, is not the 
bona admixture or sale of avowedly 
mixed articles, but the fraudulent admix- 
ture of spurious articles, thereby doing an 
injustice to the fair trader, imposing on 


The Earl of Derby 
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the defenceless purchaser, and practising 
a fraud on the commumity at large. En- 
tertaining these opinions, I am quite ready 
to say that although there may be difficul- 
ties in the actual rescinding of this Trea- 
sury Minute, yet I do think it is a subject 
which calls for the attention of the Go- 
vernment; and their attention will be given 
to the best mode of restoring a due super- 
vision in the case, not for the purpose of 
preventing that which may be permitted— 
namely, the admixture of a harmless ma- 
terial with coffee, but for the purpose of 
supporting a law which was intended to 
prevent the fraudulent admixture of a 
spurious and deleterious article with coffee, 
and thereby protecting the humbler classes 
of consumers, and I hope affording some 
advantage to the fair dealer, and also to 
the colonial producers from whom these 
petitions have proceeded, 
Petitions ordered to lie on the table, 
House adjourned to Thursday next, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 27, 1852. 
Minvtes.] Pustic Buus.—1° Ports and Har- 


bours. 
3° London (City) Small Debts Extension. 


COUNTY FRANCHISE. 
Mr. LOCKE KING begged to move 


for leave to bring in a Bill to enlarge the 
Franchise in the Counties in England and 
Wales, and to limit the time of taking the 
poll to one day, The Bill which he now 
asked leave to introduce was the same as 
that which he obtained leave to bring in 
last year, with an addition respecting poll- 
ing places and the duration of elections, it 
having been thought desirable that the 
opinion of the House should be expressed 
on the question of limiting the polling in 
counties to one day, and shortening the 
proceedings at county elections generally 
to the same standard as in boroughs. 
When this Bill had been brought forward 
in the previous year, many hon. Members 
voted against it, not because they objected 
to the principle, but solely because the 
noble Lord then at the head of the Go- 
vernment promised to introduce a measure 
of reform early in the present Session, 
The noble Lord had performed his pro- 
mise by introducing the Bill; but in con- 
sequence of his retirement from office, 


jidore was now no measure before the 
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Heuse; and he (Mr. L. King) very much 
rejoiced to add, that there were now no 
promises to fetter any hon. Member. He 
must express his regret that the noble 
Lord had made a promise; he regretted 
also that the noble Lord had introduced 
his plan, because he could not help think- 
ing that the Bill, as introduced, differed 
very much from what the noble Lord ori- 
ginally contemplated when he made the 
promise, and what his own unfettered judg- 
ment would have dictated. He regretted 
this the more, because the noble Lord 
had, by his sudden resignation, and letting 
in hon, Gentlemen opposite, risked, as it 
were, the prosperity of the nation, divided 
and weakened the liberal party, and let 
into power those men of whose policy he had 
always seemed afraid. Reform had been 
postponed last year on the plea that cer- 
tain financial measures and Chancery re- 
form required more immediate attention. 
After all, they had had no financial mea- 
sure, save the repeal of the obnoxious 
Window Tax, which was forced on an 
unwilling Government; and it had been 
left to a Tory Lord Chancellor to do, in 
the way of Chaneery reform, what a suc- 
cession of Whig Chancellors had evaded 
or neglected. The principle of the present 
Bill had been often discussed in that House, 
and no one had ever attempted to assail 
the character of the classes whom it would 
enfranchise; but the noble Lord the Member 
for London—its chief opponent—seemed 
to say it would be very desirable to keep 
up the ancient distinction between voting 
from freeholds and other tenures in the 
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hon. Gentleman did not appear opposed to 
the principle, but, somehow or other, he 
had voted against it. It was only the 
other day the right hon, Gentleman had 
said that he did not consider the extension 
of the franchise as synonymous with demo- 
cratic power, but complained that the ter- 
ritorial interest was inadequately repre- 
sented. Taking the West Riding of York- 
shire as an example, he said, with perfect 
truth, that the towns containing a la- 
tion of 500,000 were represented by six- 
teen Members, while the county with a 
population of 800,000 was represented by 
only two members. But the right hon. 
Gentleman had counted all these as rural 
population, and the point had never been 
answered in that House, but had been 
effectually done by a friend of his (Mr. L, 
King’s), who was at that moment canvas+ 
sing the city of York. Mr, Pashley, in 
one of his late speeches, said— 

“ Now, I am exceedingly well acquainted with 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, and I have no 
doubt that many of you know it well also. Let 
us, then, look at what Mr. Disraeli says: ‘ The 
population of the West Riding is 1,300,000. The 
boroughs represented in Parliament contain a 
population of 500,000, and the rural population 
800,000.’ Now, what is the meaning of that? 
How much of the West Riding is really rural ? 
Take a glance of the country from Leeds to 
Bradford, and what do you see? Stacks, cer- 
tainly; stacks, not of wheat, but of chimneys ; 
you see a manufacturing population right and 
left. Between the towns of Leeds and Bradford 
there is scarcely a blade of wheat to be seen. 
Let us proceed from Bradford to Skipton, and 
thence back to Leeds by a triangular route, and 
we come to several places of great population, all 
of them seats of manufacturing industry. Again, 
pr ding along the valley of the Calder, we 





counties and boroughs in any extension of 
the franchise that might be contemplated, 
Now, he (Mr. L. King) did not see how 
any extension of the franchise could be 
contemplated in counties without extending 
it to oceupiers of houses. The 40s. free- 
hold might, perhaps, be reduced to 20s., 
but he did not think that would be a very 
desirable result. He was glad to find, 
however, that when the noble Lord came 
to deal practically with the question, he 
did not resist the principle of extending 
the franchise to occupiers. It was true 
that the noble Lord did not go so far as 
the 101. franchise, but proposed 201., no 
doubt, however, with a view of conceding 
the entire proportion at a future day. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on a former occasion seemed 
to take credit to himself that the plan of 
giving votes to occupiers in counties had 
originated with this party. The right 





come to Wakefield, where Mr. Sandars, the pro- 
tectionist Member, has struck his flag, and is now 
coming out a free-trader. Leaving Wakefield and 
proceeding up the valley of the Calder, we come 
to Dewsbury, with its immense population, all 
engaged in manufacturing pursuits. Thence we 
goin another direction to Barnsley—Black Barns- 
ley, as it is called—the seat of the linen trade, a 
town containing a great population and no = 
sentation, Throughout the whole of the West 
Riding you have essentially, in fact, a manufac- 
turing interest anda manufacturing population.” 


Speaking of the agricultural counties, Mr. 
Pashley said— 


“TI take ten counties, each of them agricul- 
tural. I add up the population and obtain the 
total inhabitants. I then take the total num- 
ber of Members, and by dividing the popula- 
tion by the Members, I see how many per- 
sons there are for each Member of Parlia- 
ment. In this way I get a fair view of the 
state of the agricultural representation. The 
counties that I have taken are Bedford, Berks, 
Bucks, Dorset, Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Sussex, 
and Wilts, Those counties contain 2,514,603 in- 
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or 23,283 souls for each Member, 
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; they have 108 Members of Parliament, , without denying that the of this 
Now, let us| country were the best Dodade on 


a commercial and manufacturin . 

us take it honestly, with every to ob- 
tain information. Let us take the whole counties 
of Lancaster, Stafford, and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, I take them as fully and fairly repre- 
senting the emp anmiieat | interests of England ; 
and to prevent the possibility of unfairness, I will 
add the great commercial county of Middlesex 
with its immense population, and its intelligence 
and Frog fitness to be represented in Parliament. 
In four counties we get 75 Members of 
Parliament as against 108 bers in the ten 
agricultural counties. The population of those 
four counties is 5,930,091, which gives an average 
number of 79,067 souls for each Member of Par- 
liament,” 
But it was not a question of the proportion 
of Members to population, it was a question 
of the proportion of electors to population; 
and he could show, as he had already done 
last year, that while, only a few years ago, 
one out of eighteen had votes in the coun- 
ties and also in the boroughs, now only 
one in twenty-three have votes in the 
counties; while in the boroughs, popula- 
tion and electors haye moved in pari 
passu, He could not see how the Govern- 
ment could oppose this very reasonable 
proposition, when they recollected that it 
was only an extension of the principle 
which they themselves had introduced, 
merely making it more fair and equitable. 
Still less could he see how they could op- 
pose it, seeing that only a few days since 
they had seemed inclined to introduce a 
new species of franchise, and to make an 
unpopular measure popular, by proposing 
to give a vote to any man who should con- 
sent to carry a musket for a certain time. 
Having proposed the extension of the fran- 
chise to such men, how could they, with 
any shadow of justice, withhold it from 
the householder? To continue matters in 
their present state would be to proclaim to 
the world that that House was afraid of 
the masses congregated in towns, and re- 
fused to give their just rights to other 
classes, because they were not afraid of 
them. He might also use the argument 
that while popular intelligence had ad- 
vanced, and science and skilJ had increas- 
ed, employment had introduced agricul- 
tural improvement, pauperism had greatly 
decreased; and yet, in spite of it all, the 
number of electors in the counties had very 
considerably diminished. He knew that 
some, for the want of an argument, went 
back and said that’ the franchise was not 
on this footing formerly; but he would say, 
that the principle was established at the 
time of passing the Reform Bill, and, 


Mr, L. King 





the earth, that princi t to be carried 
out, John tke after desssthing how 
constantly the things of this world changed 
——that people, riches, trades, power, change 
their stations, and mighty cities come to 
ruin, and prove in time desolate corners, 
whilst other unfrequented places grow into 
pe ulous cities, filled with wealth and in- 
itants, says— 

* But things not always changing equally, and 

privat interest often keeping up customs and 
privileges wher the reasons of them ceased, it 
often comes to pass in governments, where part 
of the legislature consists of representatives chosen 
by the people, that in time this representation be- 
comes very unequal and disproportionate to the 
reasons it was at first established upon, It is not 
a change from the present state, which prebens 
corruption or decay has introduced, that makes 
an inroad upon the government, but the 
of it to injure or oppress the people, and to set 
up one part or party with a distinetion from and 
an unequal subjection of the rest.” 
But our representation had been after all 
fixed on a much more democratic basis: 
formerly than at present. He would call 
the attention of the admirers of antiquity 
to the fact that besides the barons, who 
represented themselves, freeholders, eecle- 
siastics, and burgesses in towns, were the 
only people who could act as citizens ; be- 
sides these, there were only to be found 
servile dependence and an ignorance almost 
brutal. But now things were sadly altered. 
As M. Guizot had said— 

* Maintenant le principe a disparu ; il y a des 

Bourgs sans importance et dont les habitans n’ent 
ni fortune ni indépendance ; la capacité n’est plus 
la, et pourtant le droit y est resté. On disait que 
le nom du Bourg, sa position materielle, ses mu- 
railles sont les signes d’une capacité electorale 
qui doit y resider & jamais, un privelege appartient 
& des pierres.” 
He sincerely hoped that these unjust dis- 
tinctions would disappear. He trusted 
that those large and influential classes 
whose cause he advocated would be enfran- 
chised, and would not be refused their just 
rights because they lived in better houses 
than the inhabitants of boroughs. He 
hoped the day was not far distant when 
great principles would be consistently ear- 
ried out, and when there would be an end 
of that sort of political expediency which 
is founded in feebleness and supported by 
injustice. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“‘ That leave be given to bring ina Bill to make 
the Franchise and Procedure at Elections in the 
Counties of England and Wales the same as in 


the Boroughs, by giving the right of voting to all 
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of tenements of the annual value of ten 
pounds ; by limiting the time of taking the Poll 
to one day ; and by limiting the time of proceed. 
ing to Election to eight days.” 


Mr. CAMPBELL said, he must depre- 
cate the introduction of this Bill, for the 
state of public business and the temper of 
the House were alike unfavourable to it. 
That such a measure would occasion pro- 
longed discussions, and give rise to a de- 
termined struggle in that House, no one 
whose opinion on such a subject was of 
any value, would be disposed to question. 
Would there be no discussion on the see- 
ond reading? Would not arguments be 
used in the Committee? And if read a 
third time, even without a struggle in that 
House, would it meet a ready acquiescence 
in the other House of Parliament? He 
would record his vote against the Motion, 
not only because it was ill-timed, but be- 
cause he could not approve of the reteeg 
of such a measure as that proposed by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Bast Surrey. 
He (Mr. Campbell) could have no hesita- 
tion in basing his opposition to such a Bill 
on the arguments which had been so effec- 
tively adduced against it, from time to 
time, by the noble Lord the Member for 
London. However great might be the va- 
riations of opinion which might be attri- 
buted to his noble Friend on other topics, 
his consistency on this question was be- 
yond impeachment, for on no occasion that 
the Motion had been submitted to the con- 
sideration of the House had his noble 
Friend ever abstained from voting against 
it. When the question was first mooted 
by the hon. Member for East Surrey, on 
the 9th July, 1850, the noble Lord (Lord 
John Russell) did not, owing to the late- 
ness of the Session, dilate at any great 
length upon the merits of the Bill; but he 
sedulously refrained from uttering one word 
in approval of it. And when the subject 
was again introduced by the same hon. 
Gentleman, on the 20th Febrnary, 1851, 
the noble Lord again called upon the House 
to reject it, and entered into a long and 
elaborate explanation of the reasons which 
induced him to believe that a franchise 
founded upon tenure ought not to be abol- 
ished, and that the assimilation of the fran- 
chise in boroughs and counties could not 
be regarded as an improvement in our elec- 
toral system. Nor was there any alteration 
in the views of the #oble Lord when the 
Bill came on for second reading, on the 
2nd April, 1851; for on that occasion also 
he expressed his strong aversion to the 
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measure, explained the objections to which 
it was liable, met it himself with a clear 
and unhesitating negative, and succeeded 
in a the House to reject it by a ma- 
jority of 216. He (Mr. Campbell) was con- 
tent to rest his opposition to the Motion on. 
the cases that had been often made out 
against it by his noble Friend the Member 
for London; but if he might venture with- 
out impropriety to add a single argument 
to those which had been urged so con- 
elusively and so powerfully, on former o¢- 
easions, by the noble Lord, he would find 
that additional argument in the certain fact 
that the assimilation of the franchise in 
counties and boroughs would inevitably lead 
to the increase of bribery. He was ready 
to prove, on tabular statistics, that no great 
desire of the franchise existed in the class 
to which the hon. Gentleman proposed to 
transfer it. A comparison had been made 
by the organ of the Whig party between 
the number of registered electors and the 
number which had voted in different towns 
during the general election of 1847, which 
went to illustrate the principle. He thought 
it no unimportant consideration that the 
number of electors who polled in towns— 
where the 101. constituency existed—were 
far less than the number of electors re- 
gistered: Thus he would state the rela- 
tive numbers in a few instances at late 
elections :— 

Electors registered. Polled. 





In Aberdeen . 4,150 -sooee 1,848 
In Aylesbury ... coe 1,406 ccoves 646 
In Cardigan ...... coe OU esshen 590 
In Cheltenham ......... 2,278 ...... 1,820 
In Chester ..........0.00 2,589 .s0s 1,630 


He would take his stand on what appeared 
to him the valid argument against the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Surrey. Its tendeney would natu- 
rally be to extend venality to counties. The 
101. franchise had been shown, by a long 
course of years, to be no security against 
this evil. In spite of its advan and 
merits, the men it had returned, the mea- 
sures which had flowed from it, it did not 
guarantee a pure and incorruptible elec- 
torate. A certain purity had hitherto ex- 
isted in the counties, which it was not, 
upon the whole, expedient to subvert. It 
might be said, indeed, that the founders of 
the great Reform Act had been guilty of 
encouraging venality by bringing about a 
101. franchise in the boroughs. They could 
easily avoid the charge. Even if their 
science had enabled them to caleulate the 

measure of corruption, their object would 
vindicate their act. Their object was te 
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give power to the middle classes; and if it 
was impossible to effect this end without a 
mixture of venality, the advantage of the 
end outweighed the evil of the drawback. 
In proposing to invade the counties with 
corruption, the hon. Member for East Sur- 
rey could not point to any good which would 
arise from it. The most conclusive argu- 
ment against the proposition, in his opin- 
ion, was, that no measure to amend the Act 
of 1832 ought to be discussed unless it was 

receded by deliberate inquiry, and backed 

y adequate materials, which some parts of 
our machinery were well adapted to reach. 
Had inquiry of this kind preceded legis- 
lation, the noble Lord the Member for the 
City of London would not have introduced 
a scheme which neither satisfied the party 
it professed to serve, nor the public it aspired 
to conciliate. 

After a pause of some duration, 

Mr. HUME rose and, said, that the 
ominous silence which prevailed on both 
sides of the House really surprised him. 
When he proposed a Motion which com- 
prised two or three branches of reform, 
Gentlemen said that they were too many 
to bring forward at once, and that one 
should be introduced. Now, one subject 
was brought forward, and no hon. Member 
seemed to care to speak uponit. This was 
trifling with the people, who were kept like 
slaves instead of freemen. On what ground 
were the occupiers of 101. houses in coun- 
ties refused the franchise? They would 
have it if they resided in boroughs, and he 
could not see the consistency or justice of 
such an exclusion. He might not see the 
day, but there were some Members of that 
House who would see it, when Governments 
would see the policy of doing justice to all 
classes of the community, and not wait till 
it was wrung from them. He did not know 
if the Motion was to be favoured with the 
vote of the noble Lord the Member for 
London, but he had expressed an opinion 
favourable to a 10/. franchise. He (Mr. 
Hume) could not see a safer course to pur- 
sue than this, and he really could not con- 
ceive why an objection should be made 
to it, unless they were determined to keep 
out those who were knocking at the door of 
the Constitution, and anxious to get in. He 
hoped that in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, the Constituencies would return at the 
ensuing election men who were determined 
to support them in gbtaining their just 
rights. Representatives should be able to 
state to the House what were the opinions 
and feelings of their constituents on parti- 
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cular subjects; and without extension of 
the suffrage this could not be. Analyse the 
division of last night, and it would be found. 
that not one of the large towns—excepting 
Liverpool, to its disgrace—supported the 
measure of the Government Militia Bill, 
Where the people had a voice, and the 
constituency was large, not one Member 
would be found voting for that unnecessary 
measure, He thought that the Govern- 
ment should express their opinion on this 
Motion, ‘‘ Aye”’ or ‘‘ No.”’ He would not 
quarrél with them if they said ‘* Nay;”’ 
but let them declare what they meant, and 
not shroud themselves in secrecy, as if they 
were afraid to state their opinion, He 
hoped the right hon, Gentleman the Sec- 
retary for the Home Department would 
come forward and express, on the part of 
the Government, what they meant to do; 
for the right hon. Gentleman had been a 
volunteer on the part of the Government 
for the extension of the suffrage. He was 
told that proposition was an “ after-dinner 
joke;”’ and he really thought that no one 
of any common sense would have seriously 
proposed it. Let the Government state if 
they were determined to oppose all reform, 
or if they were inclined to grant any por- 
tion of it, let them say so. Ie hoped they 
would be favoured with the opinions of Gen- 
tlemen on both sides of the House on this 
important question. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, the 
House would excuse him if, after the ap- 
peal that had been made, he rose to ex- 
press in a few sentences the view which 
Her Majesty’s Government took of the 
Motion of the hon. Member for East Sur- 
rey (Mr. L. King). The hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr, Hume) had asked them to 
say aye or no to the present proposition, 
and they assuredly felt no difficulty what- 
ever in saying no. He owned that he 
should think that to Gentlemen who, like 
the hon. Member, had been for several 
weeks calling out for an immediate dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, the proposal of an un- 
necessary Motion like the present must 
seem a useless impertinence and absurdity. 
A Bill of this nature, effecting a perfect 
revolution in the county constituencies, 
would occupy in its discussion a period 
which he was afraid would not be accept- 
able to the hon. Gentleman (Mr. L, King) 
himself. It was evident that any proposal 
for changing the ed&nty constituencies of- 
fered two alternatives. The hon, Member 
proposed to assimilate the county franchise 
to that of the boroughs in one way by let- 
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ting the standard down; but it must be ob- 
vious that the assimilation could be brought 
about in another way—by raising the stand- 
ard. Not that he was prepared to take that 
course, because he believed there was at 
present a fair representation of the bo- 
roughs of England, as well as of the coun- 
ties. He believed that the existing system 
was intended to give to the owners of pro- 
perty and the shopkeepers in the boroughs 
the power of returning men who should 
fairly represent their sentiments in that 
House. On the other hand, it was “quite 
fair, and the more because the borough 
Members formed an actual majority of the 
House, that the owners and occupiers of 
the soil should have the same facility of 
electing men who would fairly represent 
their interests. The county Members num- 
bered 144; the borough Members comprised 
the remainder, and consequently were much 
more numerous. Well, then, he said the 
intention of the’ Reform Bill had been in 
the main carried out. The counties were 
represented by men in whom the owners 
and occupiers of the soil had confidence; 
and he hoped that Gentlemen sitting op- 
posite, who filled so many borough seats, 
were not prepared to say that the borough 
representation was unworthy of its objects, 
or reflected discredit on the authors of the 
Reform Bill. No subject had led to more 
controversy in that House, or called forth 
so many charges of corruption and intimi- 
dation, by which the Government was con- 
tinually assailed; but he thought it would 
not be denied that to find a pure consti- 
tuency they must look to the counties. 
Against what class of the constituent body 
of the country did they find it necessary to 
direct measures for putting down the bri- 
bery and corruption practised at elections? 
Against that class, precisely, which it was 
now proposed to extend to the counties of 
England. Even if it were admitted, there- 
fore, thata geometrical assimilation between 
the county and borough franchise was essen- 
tial to the working of the Constitution, hedid 
not think that any case had been made out 
for proceeding in the direction of lowering 
the standard of qualification. Government 
would be false to the promises given to 
wind up the business of Session as soon as 
possible, if they were to agree to this Mo- 
tion. He should therefore, in their name, 
give it his most strenuous opposition. 
Lorv ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
that had he been consulted, he should not 
have recommended the bringing forward of 


this Motion at the present time, and he 
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regretted that the hon. Member for East 
Surrey (Mr. L. King) had joined with his 
Motion for the extension of the county 
franchise, a measure of so eminently prac- 
tical a character as that contained in the 
latter part of his Motion for shortening 
the duration of the poll at county elec- 
tions, and for limiting the time between 
the proclamation of the writ and the elee+ 
tion to eight days. He thought the Go- 
vernment might consent to the introdue- 
tion of the Bill, for the purpose of striking 
out the provisions relating to the former, 
and carrying into effect those relating to 
the latter part of the Motion. He deemed 
this limitation the more necessary, because 
he found, to his great astonishment, that 
on the previous evening the House had 
consented to the introduction of a measure 
according to which county Members were 
in future to pay half-a-crown to every voter 
for refreshment before they could receive 
his vote. If county Members were to be 
mulcted to that extent, he hoped the House 
would agree to render the elections a little 
less costly than they were at present, by 
shortening their duration, in the manner 
proposed by the hon. Member for East 
Surrey. He believed that all the corrup- 
tion in counties took place on the second 
day of the poll, and he therefore hoped 
that even if the House would not assent 
to the assimilation of the county and bo- 
rough franchise, they would allow the in- 
troduction of the Bill, for the purpose of 
preserving that portion of it which related 
to the duration of elections, and which was 
demanded by the country at large. He 
should vote for it upon that ground; not 
pledging himself hereafter with respect to 
that measure of reform to which he was 
glad to see that his noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for Colchester (Lord J. Manners) was 
not so wholly adverse as he and other 
Members of the Government had appeared 
from their election speeches. He was glad 
to see that there was on both sides of the 
House a general concurrence of opinion in 
favour of some well-considered measure of 
reform, as he believed his noble Friend 
(Lord J, Russell) called it. For his own 
part, he hoped that the small boroughs 
would be put an end to, and that some 
equalisation of the constituencies might 
take place. The necessity for a Reform 
in Parliament was clearly shown by the 
declaration of the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, which evidently amount- 
ed to an admission that that House might 
not represent public opinion, For the 
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Lord did not say that he was prepared to 
restore protection if he had a majority, but 
if he had & decided majority in that House 
—that was, if he had a majority returned 
by those constituencies which represented 
public opinion. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND said, he 
had been for twenty years striving to get 
an extension of the county franchise, and 
he could not let an opportunity pass with- 
out in some way attempting to carry for- 
ward that extension. He admitted that 
the noble Lord the Member for Colchester 
(Lord J. Manners) had given a valid rea- 
son why he objected to the introduction of 
the measure this Session ; but unfortu- 
nately that reason came too late, inasmuch 
as the House had not merely consented to 
the Bill referred to by the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex (Lord R. Grosve- 
nor), but had given its assent, without de- 
bate, to a Motion which would fill that 
House with absolute paupers. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
Yes, yes, yes. A Bill had been introduced 
to take away every particle of qualification 
for Members of that House. Having ad- 
mitted this Bill, how could the Government 
turn round and say it was too late to ex- 
tend the franchise of the counties? It 
was excessively mortifying to be obliged 
to admit that nobody had listened to re- 
marks which had been made upon this 
question. On a former occasion he had 
gone into the origin of voting, and had 
shown that it had its origin in service 
to the Crown ; and he had then contend- 
ed that in the olden time the lowest per- 
son who owed service to the Sovereign 
was the 40s, freeholder, and that also was 
the lowest description of the franchise. 
Now, upon that principle, he contended 
that every man who served the Crown, as 
soon as he was discharged, had a right to 
the franchise. { Laughter.] Yes; he knew 
the assertion was sneered at. [‘‘No!’’] 
Yes; and a sneer had been thrown out 
that, night at the idea of the franchise 
being obtained by service in the militia ; 
and by whom was the sneer raised? By 
the advocates of universal suffrage. [Mr. 
Hume: No, no!] Yes; you have always 
sneered at it. The fact was, they had 
never thought what universal suffrage was. 
These popular Members heard vague ideas, 
and received some sort of instructions at 
their great meetings, and they came to 
that House repeating the vague ideas of 
others, but knowing little or nothing about 
it themselves, It was, however, perfectly 
useless, no doubt, to discuss this measure 
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in the present Session, and he was sorry 
his hon. Friend (Mr. L. King) had brought 
it forward ; but he would take leave, in no 
unfriendly spirit, to tell his Friends on the 
Ministerial benches that it would not do 
for the Earl of Derby’s Government to 
pooh-pooh this question in the vein for- 
merly taken by the Duke of Wellington’s 
Government. We could, if we liked, bring 
to light certain scenes at Brookes’s, which, 
hewever, we will not. But Her Majesty’s 
Ministers by that course will be doing 
nothing else than this: they will leave a 
legacy to the noble Lord the Member for 
the City of London, by the working of 
which he will at any moment be able to turn 
them out, not only of their places as a Go- 
vernment, but out of the House altogether. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that he wished to 
protest against the observations of the 
noble Lord the Member for Colchester 
(Lord J. Manners), that by bringing for- 
ward measures of that kind, Members were 
obstructing the progress of public busi- 
ness, and delaying the wished-for disso- 
lution. Had that Motion, however, not 
been brought forward, Government business 
could not have gone forward that night, 
for there was no Government business on 
the notice papers. An offer was, some 
weeks ago, made to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that if he chose he might have the Thurs- 
days in each week for the transaction of 
public business, and he believed the feeling 
in the House was so strong that he might 
have had every day in the week if the 
Government had shown any disposition to 
facilitate the transaction of public business. 
The noble Lord the Member for Colchester 
addressed the House as if he felt that this 
subject was so hackneyed that he was al- 
most disgusted in having to approach it. 
The fact was, that he (Mr. Bright) believed 
every great question that had been carried 
in that House had been deemed hackneyed 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite before it was 
earried. But, notwithstanding that, there 
was a large body of opinion, both in that 
House and out of doors, in favour of the 
Motion now before them; and he had, 
therefore, no doubt that some advantage 
would arise from that debate. The propo- 
sition was, that the county franchise, in- 
stead of being confined to a very restricted 
class, should be extended to all those who 
oceupied land or houses, or both, of the 
value of 101. per annum. Now he believed 
that hon, Gentlemen opposite would admit 


that upon the great question of protection 
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or free trade, which was now under discus- 
sion in the country, the constituencies of 
the boroughs were unanimously in favour 
of free trade. He was quite ready to admit 
that the same unanimity did not prevail in 
the county constituencies; though the prin- 
ciples of free trade had been making their 
way even with the restricted constituencies 
of landowners and tenant-farmers. If the 
constituencies of the counties included po- 
pulation to the same extent as the borough 
constituencies, there could be no doubt 
that free-trade principles would be as gen- 
erally accepted in the counties as in the 
boroughs; and there would not be the ap- 
parent discrepancy which had existed for 
several years past between the Members 
perhrac § by the former and the latter class 
of constituencies. The right hon. Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, in a very inge- 
nious but most fallacious speech, which he 
addressed to the House a few nights pre- 
viously upon the question of Parliamentary 
Reform, Fad referred to the West Riding 
as having a rural population of 800,000. 
It had, however, a constituency of only 
32,000 persons ; and he would ask hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who were in favour of 
county constituencies —that great safe- 
guard to the Constitution—that safe repre- 
sentation—whether they were content that 
800,000 persons of the rural population 
should gs a constituency of 32,000 
persons? It was impossible that such a 
system could last, be justified, or give sa- 
tisfaction to the country ; or that our Go- 
vernment, or our constitution, or our insti- 
tutions, or anything that we valued or 
thought worth preserving, could be more 
safe under a franchise like that than under 
a franchise much more widely extended. 
The noble Lord the Member for London 
(Lord J, Russell), in that remarkable and 
eurious Reform Bill with which he favour- 
ed the House before he went out of office, 
made a desperate plunge with respect to 
the county franchise, coming down from a 
501. to a 201. franchise; and he. believed 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite did not ob- 
ject to the adoption of the 20/. franchise, 
But, looking at the country villages and 
rural population of England, he asked 
them, whether it would not be perfectly 
safe and judicious to give the franchise to 
every occupier of 10/.? There could be 
no doubt that the more of this class we 
could bring within the franchise, the more 
self-respect would be given to them, the 
more interest they would take in public 
questions; and the more they were stimu- 
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lated to inquire into and comprehend 
lic affairs,” the more firm would be 
basis on which that House stood, and 
greater authority would its resolutions ne- 
cessarily have,with the people. In the 
discussion of the previous evening, the 
Members representing the large constitu- 
encies had voted against the Government, 
and no doubt they would do so in increas- 
ing numbers at every succeeding stage of 
the Militia Bill. The country ; 
on the other hand, almost unanimously 
supported the Bill. They were the par- 
ties who were always alarmed. One time 
the case was French principles; another, 
French corn; at another French men; and 
no one could tell what would be the cause 
of panic five or six years hence. Let the 
country Gentlemen, however, recollect that, 
in supporting increased armaments and an 
increased expenditure, they were sup 
ing a course of policy which the e of 
this: country did not recognise to be for 
their advantage, and which they would 
some day or other take the op — of 
telling the House that they did not. Now 
he wished to know, not whether the land- 
owners and tenants-at-will, but the ocea- 
piers of 101. and upwards in the counties, 
agreed in the policy that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were pursuing. Although he 
thought it wrong, and might regret it, 
he should never call it in question so long 
as he believed that it was sanctioned by the 
opinions prevalent amongst and adopted by 
the constituencies of the country. This 
proposition was the safest, the one most 
in accordance with constitutional principles 
(if that word had any meaning), and with 
the principles. of the Reform Bill, that 
eould be brought forward; and although 
he admitted that it was in vain to expect 
to carry it into law at the present period 
of the Session, that was no reason why it 
should not be discussed, nor why hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite should not vote for it. If 
the Motion were carried that night, the 
question would be in a more favourable 
state for discussion in the new Parliament. 
He believed that when hon. Gentlemen 
met their constituents at the hustings, 
they would find almost all classes in its 
2 ea He believed that it was one of 

best and most necessary steps that 
could be taken in that reins May 
reform in which the country was resolved 
that that House should go, however unwil- 
awe of its Members might be. 

rR. PACKE said, he should vote against 
the Motion, but should not have risen to 
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address the House had it not been for what 
had fallen from the noble Lord the Member 
for Middlesex (Lord R. Grosvenor), with 
respect to that part of it which related to 
the shortening of the duration of county 
elections. Although the limitation of the 
poll in boroughs to one day bad been at- 
tended with great advantage, he thought 
that the effect of adopting a similar mea- 
sure in counties would be to disfranchise a 
large portion of the constituency, who, it 
must be recollected, resided in all parts of 
the country, and who might not in that 
ease beable to attend to give their votes 
if only a single day was allowed for taking 
them. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, that although it 
might be uncommonly convenient for hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to appeal to the elec- 
tors at the coming elections upon the sin- 
gle point of ** confidence in Lord Derby,” 
and to merge all other questions into that, 
he thought it was the duty of the Opposi- 
tion to bring forward as many subjects as 
na in order that the electors might 

now what really were the opinions of the 
candidates. He did not think, therefore, 
that the Motion had been brought before 
the House at an improper time. He quite 
agreed with the noble Lord the Member 
for Middlesex (Lord R. Grosvenor), that 
the poll at county elections should termi- 
nate in one day, for every one conversant 
with the facts knew that the bribery, cor- 
ruption, and intimidation took place at the 
end of the first day’s polling—that they 
were continued during the ensuing night, 
and that the electors were driven to the poll 
in a state of intoxication on the subsequent 
morning. The noble Lord the Member for 
Colchester (Lord J. Manners) said, that if 
they wished to find purity of election, they 
must go to the counties. Why, then, if 
the electors were such honest men, did 
they refuse them the protection of the 
ballot? The Bill, for the introduction of 
which the House gave leave on the previous 
evening, was one for the encouragement 
of treating and bribery, and yet, notwith- 
standing the expense it would entail on 
candidates, it was supported by the coun- 
try party, who were suffering so much from 
free trade. A Militia Bill had been intro- 
duced too, and the people were to have 
muskets if not votes. He trusted, how- 
ever, that the people would feel that if they 
were not allowed to vote, muskets should 
not be placed in their hands by a forcible 
ballot; and he thought that both the feel- 
ing and the intelligence of the country were 
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misunderstood and underrated by the Go- 
vernment if they believed the people would 
be forced to carry arms in defence of a Go- 
vernment that would not allow them the 
rights and privileges of freemen. 


Mr. BUCK said, he should oppose the 


Motion. In the county which he repre- 
sented (North Devonshire), there were 
4,000 freeholders; but he found from in- 
quiries he had made, that if this Motion 
were carried into effect, they would be 
overbalanced by the 10/. householders and 
the occupiers of small farms. 

Coronet SIBTHORP said, he was as 
anxious as anybody to extend the elective 
franchise as far as he could. He would 
give the vote to the 51. householders in 
many cities and towns. If a man occupied 
a 51. house in the city of Lincoln, he should 
consider him far better qualified for a vote 
than if he had a 107. house in a more po- 
pulous town. But, speaking generally, he 
was opposed to the present Motion, be- 
cause he thought it would have the effect 
of swamping the constituencies of many 
important counties. 

orp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I cer- 
tainly cannot vote against the proposition 
before the House on the ground stated by 
the noble Lord the Member for Colchester 
(Lord J. Manners); because, if the Go- 
vernment were to say that on any particu- 
lar Tuesday they wished to supersede private 
Motions in order to promote the business 
of the Government, and thus accelerate a 
dissolution, Ido not believe that any Mem- 
ber would insist upon bringing furward his 
Motion upon that Tuesday. But-as the 
Government not only do not ask for the 
Tuesdays, but seem reluctantly to accept 
the Thursdays, I do not see that there 
is any objection to discussing Motions of 
an important public nature upon the Tues- 
days. Then, with respect to the nature 
of the question itself. I must say it ap- 
pears to me to be a fair matter for con- 
sideration with the House what should be 
the amount of the oceupation franchise that 
should be allowed in the counties. The 
Reform Act contains a Clause which was 
introduced by the Marquess of Chandos, 
but which was, perhaps, originally sug- 
gested by the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for Lincoln (Col. Sibthorp), 
and by which an occupation franchise of 
501. was given to the counties. Subse- 
quently we — that in Ireland there 
should be an 8/. franchise. That proposi- 
tion, however, was afterwards objected to 


by the other House of Parliament, and it 
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was ultimately agreed that 120. should 


be the sum, and ly; that is now 
the law in Ireland. In Bill which I 


submitted to the House in the present . 
I gigs to reduce the 501, ay si 
. in the English counties; so that it 
seems to me not merely according to the 
posals of different Members, but accord- 
ing to the measures sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, that we may very fairly discuss the 
reduction of the occupation franchise in 
the counties of England. But I own it 
appears to me that if measures of this kind 
are to be proposed with the view of dealing 
with the franchise for the counties, they 
cannot well be considered separately, and 
that, considering how important is the 
uestion of framing the representation of 
the country, how important is the attempt 
to make any change in the suffrage which 
at present exists, it is far better that when 
Parliament does consider the subject they 
should consider it as a whole—not alter- 
ing from time to time the franchise of the 
counties in one Bill, and the franchise of 
the boroughs in another. Upon this sub- 
ject I cannot say that I differ very much 
from what I saw had been stated as the 
opinion of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General, whom I see opposite. 
I understood the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to have said he thought it of the 
utmost importance that the commercial 
policy of the country should be settled, and 
that we should not proceed to discuss mea- 
sures with regard to the reform of the re- 
presentation until that question had re- 
ceived a settlement. I entirely differ from 
him, however, in the statement which he 
made that this country, is now being ruined 
owing to what are called the measures of 
free trade, I differ also from the noble 
Lord the Member for Colchester, and from 
the right hon. Secretary of the Colonies, 
in thinking that the Colonies are being 
ruined, as well as from the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Scarborough (Mr. G. 
F. Young), in believing that the shipping 
is in a state of utter prostration from the 
same cause. I believe, on the contrary, 
that when this question comes to be con- 
sidered in the new Parliament, the House 
of Commons, with the approbation of the 
country, will declare that the free-trade 
measures generally, collectively and indi- 
vidually, are calculated to promote the 
prosperity of the country; and that it is 
the duty of Parliament to maintain and 
extend those measures. But, as I said 
before, I do think it is desirable that that 
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a question should receive a. solution 
ore we proceed to the serious considera- 
tion of the question with respect to the re- 
form of the representation. I was glad to 
hear the noble Lord the Member for Col- 
chester say, as I understood him, that the 
present Government would be ready to 
concur in any well-considered measure for 
the reform of the representation. I hope 
I was not mistaken when I understood him 
to declare that he thought it a question 
which was very fairly open to the con- 
sideration of this or any other Parliament. 
And when we have settled these 
questions of our commercial policy, which 
it is so desirable should be settled some way 
or other, I trust he will agree with me in 
the view I shall take on this important 
question of a reform in the representation 
of the people. 

The CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I have been anxious to say a 
few words in this debate, the more espe- 
cially as the noble Lord who has just ad- 
dressed you seems to have greatly wine 
ery pe what was said by the nob 

rd (Lord J. Manners). I certainly did 
not understand my noble Friend to say 
that Her Majesty's Government was pre- 
pared to ‘‘ concur in any measure’’ for the 
reform of this House. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: What I said 
was, that I understood the noble Lord the 
Member for Colchester to say, that the 
Government would concur in or take into 
their consideration a well-considered mea- 
sure for reform. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I think it is evident that to 
‘* consider’’ and to ‘‘ concur’’ are two very 
different things. I should be sorry that any 
Government would be permitted to exist 
who was not prepared to consider a mea- 
sure of such importance as affected the ar- 
rangement and construction of this House. 
| I have so recently addressed this House on 
the subject of Reform, that, even if the sa- 
ered hour of the evening was not at hand, I 
would hesitate to trespass again upon its 
attention. But I am induced to do so now 
in order that it may not be considered I 
am desirous of evading the giving of an 
opinion upon the question before us, in 
consequence of the peculiar circumstances 
of the present Session of Parliament. . I 
object to the measure pro to be 
brought in by the hon. Member for East 
Surrey for various reasons: in the first 
place, because it is partial. I entirel 
agree with the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
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Hiat the question of the representation 
of the Community is one which must al- 
ways be considered on an extensive scale. 
I entitely agree with the noble Lord that 
the lax system of Session after Session 
tampering with the Constitution, now of 
attempting to alter the constituencies of 
the towns, and again seeking to add to or 
adjust the constituencies of counties, would, 
in the end, evidently lead to some conclu- 
sion which éannot be satisfactory. Sir, I 
think that the question must be viewed on 
a much larger scale than that which is 
suggested by the proposition of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Surrey. 
But I have also another objection to this 
Bill. Ihave often said to this House—I 
repeat it now, and it is the expression of a 
deep and sincere conviction on my part— 
that I think that in the cofistruction of 
that memorable law, the Reform Act of 
1832, there was a very great deficiency— 
which consisted in a want of due considera- 
tion of the rights of the working classes to 
the franchise; and I own that I was very 


glad, on a recent oceasion, to hear the 
‘not consider whether an industiial fran- 


noble Lord the author of that same Reform 
Act acknowledge that long observation 
had induced him to hold the same opinion 
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sole privilege of 1 ting and cham- 
poring rights of the working classes ¢ 

hey came forward and proposed a large 
extension of the suffrage, virtually universal 
suffrage; their remedy is to throw the whole 
power of the country into the hands of a 
mere ¢lass. Instead of securing & consti- 
tuency which gives to property all the 
rights of property, whieh gives to labour 
all the rights of labour, which cherishes; 
in short, the existenee of those variows 
classes, the recognition, the legal and po- 
litical recognition, of whose intérests has, I 
believe, been one of thé main causes of thé 
flourishing condition of this country, and 
of the duration of its order, both social 
and political—they propose, as a remedy, 
& measure which essentially is a measure 
of class legislation, because they propose 
to give political authority to a class so 
numerous that they would overwhelm all 
other classes, and entirely change the 
Constitution of the country. To sueh a 
ehange I am 4 eg as injurious to the 
fortunes and condition of the nation. But 
then, Sir, that is no reason why we may 


chise may not be invented, which would 
give satisfaction to those who elaim to be 


—an opinion which he certainly at one | represented in the legislation of the eoun- 


time did not consider with such favour. 
And if there be that great deficieney in 


try. That is a question which deserves 





the gravé consideration of any man respon- 





our system of representation, I assuredly | sible for the good government of the 
cannot understand how this measure, or | country. But is this omission in your Re- 
the other meastires on the same subject form Act—the source of so much public 
which have been so frequently proposed, | discontent, and which some think may 
are at all to meet the deficiency. Dade | lead ultimately to publie disorder—is it 
our old system, by the suffrages of the free- | met by the measure proposed to be brought 
men, the political rights of the labourer | in by the hon. Member for East Surrey ? 
were acknowledged by the Constitution. |On the contrary; for whilst some hon. 
We virtually destroyed those rights. lam | Gentlemen acting with the hon. Member 
aware, of course, that the rights of the then | for East Surrey complain that property 
possessors were reserved. But the foun-|is even too much represented in existing 
tains which supplied that constituency were constituencies, let us see what is the 
destroyed; and, in fact, ‘we virtually termi-| answer made to the elaims of labour by 
nated the political rights of labour with| the hon. Member and his school. The 
the class of freemen we destroyed. I do | answer is, ‘* he will represent property still 
not for a moment wish now to maintain|more.”’ That, at any rate, is the answer, 
that there were not strong reasons why the |in this Bill of the hon. Gentleman. Sir, 
existing arrangements should be interfered | I cannot myself sanction legislation so 
with; but, then, I never heard @ reason | crude, and, as I believe, foutided on such 
why a more satisfactory arrangement could | pernicious principles. On the part of my- 
not have been substituted in lieu of the | self and on the part of my Colleagues—I 
old one. I trace much of the diseontent | have said it before, and I repeat it now, 
in this country, which at times has been|in order that our opinions may not be 
painfully felt, with regard to the Reform | misunderstood—I state that we do nut 
Act of 1832, to the. omission to which I | necessarily associate an extension of the 
have adverted. Well, then, Sir, what has | franchise with the extension of. demo- 
been the remedy which has been offered cratic power. If I could see any measure 
by those who arrogate to theniselves the | brought forward—well matured, concéived, 


The Chancellor of the Eachequer 
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not in political passion, but with a sincere 
desire of giving to deserving artisans the 
exercise of the suffrage in a manner eon- 


sistent with the maintenance of those in- 
stitutions the preservation of which I be- 
lieve are as much for the interest of those 
artisans as they are for the interests of any 
other class of this country—I would give, 
J hr rl wenger esis ten 
such a ition a dispassionate and kind 
conilleration, But, Bir, the Motion of the 
hon. Member for East Surrey is not of 
this class; and until some measure is 
brought which, as I think, meets the diffi- 
culties of the case, I must take my stand 
upon the settlement which exists—not 
from any superstitious reverence for that 
settlement, but because I am opposed to 
year after year tampering with the Con- 
stitution of the country—-a tampering 
which I am convinced is the source of po- 
litical weakness and of national debility. 
It is, I say, the interest of all men and of 
all parties who wish to continue the good 
government of the country, to maintain 
the existing order, unless they can bring 
forward propositions which, as regards the 
suffrage, may tend to give general satis- 
faction. I am willing to acknowledge that 
the Act of 1832 has in a great degree 
fulfilled those expectations ; but I have ex- 
pressed before the point in which I think 
that that arrangement was weak. I have 
had satisfaction in hearing the noble Lord 
(Lord J.: Russell) himself acknowledge that 
he recognises the deficiency of whieh I 
have spoken. But I have not yet met 
from any person in this House any prac- 
tical or sufficing mode by which the omis- 
sion is to be supplied. If a proposition of 
that kind were brought forward which 
really would meet the difficulty of the case, 
I would listen to such a proposition with 
the most respectful attention. Let no one 
suppose that there is, on the part of the 
present Government, any bigoted adher- 
enee to the forms now existing. The pre- 
sent Government have only one object, an 
object which I sincerely believe is the 
object of all the Members of this House, 
the good governnient of the country. But 
they desire to see the greatness of the 
Realm maintained, and the prosperity of 
the people secured. And if a in 
the Franchise is only proposed as a mode 
of obtaining political power, and of exciting 
political agitation, to such proposal we must 
give our unconditional and.uncompromising 
opposition. I have too much respeet for 

e hon. Member for East Surrey to de- 
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scribe his Motion as a measure of this 
kind. But I mist nevertheless describe 
it as essentially unsatisfactory, not caleu- 
lated in any degree to meet oe 
of the state of affairs; one which I can 
easily understand, if suceessful, may lead 
to much disturbance and readjustment, 
but which at the same time ean conduce 
to no permanent or orate 6 acceptable 
settlement ; and, therefore, I must give to 
it—not because this is the last i 
of the existing Parliament, but because 
I would take the same view under any 
other cireumstances—an unqualified op- 
position. 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, at the 
eommencement of the Session they read 
in the papers a statement made by Lord 
Derby, immediately on his taking office, 
to the effect that there should be no fur- 
ther reform in the representation of the 
people; and, therefore, he (Sir B. Hall) 
was not surprised at the opposition which 
had been made to the Motion before the 
House. But, he would ask, what was the 
extension of the franchise which the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer had just shadowed 
forth? Was it to be a veaiey: or was it 
only a miserable claptrap for the hustings ¢ 
Was the right hon. Gentleman sincere ih 
what he had stated, or was he not? The 
right hon. Gentleman said the great defi- 
ciency in the Act of 1832 was the want of 
proper attention to the rights of the work- 
ing classes. Was the House to collect 
from that voluntary admission on the part 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
when Parliament assembled again, Minis- 
ters would bring in a measure for the pur- 

of extending the suffrage to the work- 
ing classes? If the right hon. Gentleman 
was sincere, and really intended to do that 
which he bad hinted at, let him say so at 
once. Let him say, in reference to this 
question—as in reference to protection, 
which he gave up six months ago—that 
he would onee more come forward & radical 
reformer, as in days of yore, when he cast 
an eye on the representation of Maryle- 
bone, and bring in a Bill for conferring 
the franchise on the working classes. But 
when the right hon. Gentleman talked of 
tampering with the franchise year after 
year, he (Sir B. Hall) would remind him 
that no alteration whatever had taken place 
in the franchise from the time of the Re- 
form Bill to the present day. The right 
hon. Gentleman the 8 of oe 
the Home Department had recently, how- 
ever, made a strange proposition in refer- 
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ence to the militia franchise. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] 
Hon. Members on the Ministerial side of 
the House might well ery ‘‘ Oh, oh!’’ for 
he supposed they were now ashamed of 
that matter. He thought the House onght 
to see what was the class of people which 
the Government intended to enfranchise, 
and what was the class which was proposed 
to be placed on the electoral list by the 
Motion before the House. Let them sup- 
a scene in the revising barrister’s 
court. Let them fancy two persons claim- 
ing to be placed on the electoral list. One 
of them had served with distinction in the 
Peninsular campaign, and wore on his 
breast the of the highest class of 
knighthood, came before the barrister 
desiring to be placed on the register, on the 
und that he occupied a tenement of 
isi a year. The revising barrister told 
that man, if he had all the glory of the 
Duke of Wellington, and all the honour of 
Nelson, but at the same time only occupied 
a tenement of the value of 481, a year, he 
could not admit his name to be placed on 
the register: that as the law at present 
stood, the qualifications tendered by the 
gallant officer were unknown and uncared 
for, and the application must be dismissed. 
Now, let them see the other candidate 
for electoral rights, the militiaman, who 
claimed to be enrolled as a voter. Hon. 
Gentlemen on the Ministerial side of the 
House must not treat that now as an after- 
dinner joke. It was a deliberate propo- 
sition: the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government would not so work upon the 
simplicity of the Secretary of State as to 
allow him to make such a proposal to the 
House, unless the matter had been pre- 
viously settled in the Cabinet. The other 
man who applied to the revising barrister 
for admission on the register might be a 
loutish clown—a feeder of pigs in a farm- 
yard—a Hugh Oateake or a George Sea- 
coal, as portrayed by Shakspeare, in his 
Much Ado about Nothing. He could ima- 
gine Dogberry addressing such a claimant 
in these terms :—*‘‘ Come hither, neighbour 


Seacoal. God hath blessed you with a| Bailey, C 


good name: to be a well-favoured man is 
the gift of fortune; but to write and read 
comes by nature.’’ Well, such a man was 


asked by the barrister what his qualifica-| p, 


tion was? But “ qualification” was a 
long word, he did not understand foreign 
languages — he only comprehended the 
Queen’s English, which he occasionally 
murdered to the greatest possible extent. 
- But when he came to state what his calling 
Sir B. Hall 
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was, it was found to be of the meanest de- 
scription. He had received the 6/. bounty 
money, had worn a red coat for twenty-one 
days, was five feet two in height, and de- 
sired to be placed on the register. The 
revising barrister admits the claim—and 
he was placed on the register. That was 
the person whom the Government at one 
time thought of investing with the elective 
franchise; and now they rejected a propo- 
sition like that of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Surrey. All he (Sir B. Hall) could 
say was, that if the Government intended 
to abide by a recent statement of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Derby), that it was his 
intention there should be no reform, the 
House and the country ought to understand 
their intentions clearly and distinetly. If, 
on the other hand, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
meant to enfranchise the working classes, 
let him say so at once, and he (Sir B. 
Hall) would be very glad to see a Bill for 
that purpose laid on the table. 

Mr. LOCKE KING, in reply, said, 
that it had been stated the measure he 
proposed would introduce a very 
constitutional change. It would, however, 
do an act of simple justice, by giving to 
the inhabitants of certain localities the 
right of voting possessed by persons occu- 
pying property of the same value in other 
localities; and so far he thought it was 
desirable that a constitutional change 
should take place. It had been also said 
that the object of his measure was merely 
to secure representation to property; but 
what he contended for was, that if pro- 
perty was represented in one locality it 
should be represented fairly in another. 


The House divided :—Ayes 149; Noes 
202 : Majority 53. 
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Sandars, G. Vesey, hon. T. into what remsined to be known, the 
Scott, hon. F. Vivian, J. E. only reenl of concealment bw not 
Shelburne, Earlof Waddington, H. S. e evasion of shime an 

Sibthorp, Col Walpole, rt.hon, 8, H. {shame and d siseady ibe attached to 
Somerton, Visct Wegg-Prosser, F. R. the Government, the evasion and im- 
Sotheron, T. H. S Welby, G. E, punity of the real offender. With Colonel 
one a > Le ii G. Outram he (Mr. Anstey) had nothing what- 
Sturt, H. G. Whiteside, J. ever to do, and in moving for these papers 
Tennent, Sir J. E. Williams, T. P. he did not concern himself to ask in what 
Thesiger, Sir F Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. | way their production would or would not 
Thompson, Ald. Wortley, rt. hon. J.8. | affect the pecuniary interests of that 
ree a TEN [eer 3 
Tyler Se G. ee en Notice taken, that Forty Members were 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. TELLERS, not present; House counted; and Forty 
Vane, Lord H. Bateson, T. Members not being present, 

Verner, Sir W. Lennox, Lord H. The House was adjourned at a quarter 

before Eight o'clock. 


COLONEL OUTRAM. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY rose to 
move for copies of the papers and corre- 
spondence concerning the investigations 
made by Colonel Outram, into the exist- 
ence of corrupt relations between the 
Guicowar or his subjects and certain offi- 
cers of the Bombay Government; and also 
concerning the removal of the said officer 
from his post of resident at Baroda. 


Mr. BAILLIE rose to order; he said 
he thought he might save the time of the 
House if he mentioned that those papers, 
which had been moved for on several for- 
mer eecasions, had only arrived in this 
country by the last mail a day or two ago, 
and that they were at this moment under 
consideration by the India Board. He 
begged to suggest to the hon. and learned 
Member, therefore, the propriety of post- 
poning his Motion. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, not- 
withstanding he should press the Motion 
to a division. There was no doubt about 
the facts. They were admitted, and the 
only question had been the propriety and 
prudence of their being brought before 
the notice of Parliament by him, as they 
had long since been brought before the 
notice of the public, and particularly the 
natives of India, by the servants of the 
Company themselves. The existence of 
corruption at Baroda was not denied. The 

articipation of officers high in the eon- 
Fdence of the Bombay Government could 
no longer be concealed; but the ques- 
tion yet remained to be decided whether 
or not it was fitting, when so much was 
already known, that the Government in 
this country or in India, or the Court of 
Directors in Leadeuhall-street, should be 
permitted to come forward and obstruct as 
far as they could the process of inquiry 
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Mixvrss.}] Puptsc Buits.—1° Trustees Act Ex- 
tension ; Valuation (Ireland). 


UNIVERSITIES OF SCOTLAND BILL. 

Order for Second Reading, read. 

Mr. MONCREIFF moved the Seeond 
Reading of this Bill. 

Motion made, and Questiun pro 


‘‘ That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 
Mr. F. SCOTT said, he had hoped that 


the hon. and learned Gentleman the late 
Lord Advocate, in making this Motion, 
would have stated the grounds upon phi¢ 
he asked the House to assent to it. This 
was no new question either to the House 
or the country, but yet it was not one in 
which the people of Scotland and E . 
had so little interest that it might 
lowed to pass sub silentio upon the abn 
naked and unsupported Motion of the’ hon. 
and learned (indiemen. The petitions 
that had been presented in fayour af this 
Bill were numerically insignicant 98 com- 
pared with the population of Scotland; 
whilst, on the other hand, the petitions, 
together with the weight of the signa- 
tures attached to them, presented against 
the Bill, ought to make the House pause 
before it adopted @ measure like the pre- 
sent, so subyersive of the character of the 
Scotch Universities, of the position of the 
Church of Scotland, so detrimental gene- 
rally to public education, and so adverse 
to the’ national feeling. This question 
must be regarded in various : 
first, as it regarded the Chureh of Seot- 
land; next, as it regarded the parochial 
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establishments connected with that Church; 
thirdly, as it thereby affected the Univer. 
sities; and; finally and principally, as it 
affeeted the moral and religious e¢ i 
of the vast body of the peoplé. In the 
year 1688 the Presbyterian form of Church 
Government was established in Scotland, 
and was retified and coufirmed by the Act 
of 1690. Subsequently to this came the 
Treaty of Union and the Act of Security 
in 1707, which was not an ordinary Act 
of Parliament, but a solemn conipaet. be- 
tween one Kingdom and another, contain- 
ing guarantees and engagements which 
were mutually agreed upon. By that Act 
r security was provided fér the Pro- 
testant religion, and for the worship and 
discipline of the Church of Seotland, by 
ordaining that the Universities and Col- 
leges of St. Andrews, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
and Edinburgh, as then established by law, 
should be perpetuated within this King- 
dom; and that in all time to come no pro- 
fessor, principal, teacher, or other person, 
bearing office in either of these institutions, 
should be capable of being admitted to ex- 
er¢ise their functions unless they sub- 
scribed to the Confession of Faith of the 
Established Church, conformed to its prae- 
tice; were subject to its discipline, and 
promised never, either directly or indi- 
rectly, to do anything that would subvert 
the same. That was an essential part of 
the solemn engagement entered into by 
the Legislature, upon which the Union of 
the two countries was based; and nothing 
short of the most irresistible reasons should 
induce that House to break through that 
en ent. He was aware that it might 
berdeid that the tests imposed had re at 
all times been rigidly enforeed; but the 
original object was to obtain for the people 
of Scotland some guarantee that the teach- 
ers in the Scotch Universities should have 
sound religious principles, and be attached 
to the faith of their forefathers; and the 
effeet produced by the practices which had 
existed for 150 years in that country had 
shown that the practical working of the 
system had proved most beneficial to the 
eountry. To what country could they re- 
fer where the education of the people was 
more moral or religious than it was in 
Scotland ? What country had produced so 
many signal instances of moral worth 
among the lower ranks of the people, or 
greater suceess in the branches of negra | 
to which they applied themselves in 
parts of the world? The character of 9 
people was always strongly moulded by 
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the institutions under which they lived; 
and he believed that no institution in 
Scotland was so valuable as the parochial 
schools in connexion with the Universities 
of that country. In the year 1826, some 
relaxation having taken place in the en- 
foreement of these tests, a Royal Commis- 
sion, consisting of the most eminent 

sons connected with Scotland, was issued 
to inquire into the mode of indueting to the 
professors’ chairs of the Scotch Universi- 
ties; and the result of that inquiry was, 
that the Commissioners, with one e 

tion, unanimously in favour of 
the continuance of the tests which it was, 
the object of this Bill to abolish; and not 
only so, but the Commissioners made a spe- 
cial recommendation that the tests should 
in all cases be enforced. The hon. Gen- 
tleman, who had introduced the Bill last 
year; quoted a passage from the Re- 
port of the Commission appointed in the 
year, 1830, from which he appeared to 
deduce a most. extraordinary argument to 
urge before a body of English gentlemen. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, finding 
from that Report that the Scotch Uni- 
versities were not (like those in England) 
** appendages to the Chureh, nor mainly 
adapted for the education of the clergy,” 
had inferred that, therefore, religion ought 
not to form a main and prineipal portion 
of the education at those Universities, 
and that the professors and teachers of 
the people of Seotland need not sub- 
scribe to any particular religious creed or 
articles of faith. He (Mr. F. Seott), on 
the contrary, rather concluded from the 
fact that these Universities were not solely 
or mainly intended for the education of the 
elergy, that, therefore, the Legislature of 
Great Britain ought to take special care 
that religion was carefully instilled into the 
minds of the laity, and more particularly 
into the minds of those teachers to whom the 
people of Scotland had to resort for their 
edueation. There could be no sound moral 
training unless it were pre am by re- 
ligious instruction; and the Universities in 
Seotland had been so carefully connected 
with the Church, that while, on the one 
hand, they were not allowed to assume too 
close a resemblance to monastic institu- 
tions, they were saved, on the other hand, 
from the dangers of latitudinarianism and 
materialism, and had taken that just mid- 
dle eourse which was so well calculated for 
the education of a moral and religious peo- 
ple. In England there was no complete 
parochial system of education like that 
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long pursued in Scotland: there were indeed 
in many, perhaps in most, parishes, village 
and other schools fo and supported 
by the benevolence and charity of indivi- 
duals; but there was in England this great 
defect, that there existed no legally con- 
stituted system similar to that provided 
in Scotland, where there was a school- 
master appointed in every parish in con- 
nexion with the clergyman officiating there, 
and which, in point of fact, gave to the 
Church a large control over the school- 
masters of each parish on the one hand, 
and over the professors in the Universities 
on the other. What reason, then, was 
there for dissolving the intimate connexion 
that had long subsisted between the Church 
and the established educational institu- 
tions of that country? Had the Church ex- 
ercised influence harshly, or arbitrarily, or 
in a tyrannical manner? No proof what- 
ever of such an allegation had been ad- 
duced. On the other hand, it would be 
said that the test had been relaxed in cer- 
tain instances, and therefore might be 
abandoned altogether. Had it been al- 
leged that subscription to these tests was 
required on all occasions, he should have 
considered that as a valid and sufficient 
reason for inquiring into the exercise of 
the powers of exacting such subscription 
by the hands in which it was placed; but 
as it was admitted that the enforcement of 
the right was in practice relaxed, he 
thought that a good reason for allowing 
the Universities to continue in the useful 
course they had hitherto pursued, leaving 
in their hands the power of enforcing sub- 
scription, and of considering whether it 
should be exercised or not. Then it might 
be said that the Church was not now so 
powerful as in former times, and did not 
embrace within its pale so great a propor- 
tion of the population as she formerly had 
done. If so, he would call on the House 
not to adopt a measure which would still 
further weaken its influence. The Church 
was still adhered to by the vas} majority of 
the people of Scotland, and even those who 
have separated themselves from it, dissent 
rather from its discipline and form of go- 
vernment, than from its doctrines or its 
ereed; and whilst its members continued 
warmly and deeply attached to it, he 
thought that House should not sanction any 
measure which would weaken its power. 
He thought these were special reasons why 
they should not consent to this Bill.. What 
was there that had befallen the Church 
that should call upon that House to make 


Mr, F. Scott- ; 
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this alteration? First, as regards the 
students at the Scotch Universities. Was 
it that the Universities were not now the 
resort of the youth of England and Seot- 
land? Was it that those who attended 
them were not well instructed in all 
branches of science and knowledge? He 
contended that at no former period had 
those Universities been more efficient than 
they were at present. They were still as 
much as ever the resort of the youth of 
Scotland, where, in matters of religion, 
science, and literature, the instruction was 
as sound as in days gone by. Next, as 
to the effect of this measure upon the pro- 
fessors. It was requisite that they should 
select those to fill the chairs of the Uni- 
versities who were best qualified. He 
desired to know whether adherence to 
Christianity and the holding sound doc- 
trine according to the forms of the Church 
of Scotland, was not a qualification which 
it was very material that the teachers of 
youth should possess? ll other religi- 
ous bodies, the Associate Synod, the Free 
Church, and other communities, had semi- 
naries for the edugation of youth. Did 
they not require subscription to their 
tests; and was it to be said that the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland alone should 
not require any test as a security for the 
youth committed to their charge? It 
might be argued that these tests would 
have excluded from the chairs of the Uni- 
versities the philosophy of a Locke and the 
science of a Newton. True, but they had 
also excluded the scepticism of a Tom 
Paine, ofa D’Alembert, and a Voltaire. 
Abolish subscription, and what guarantee 
could be offered against the chairs being 
filled by persons of any or no religion what- 
ever. Another argument in favour of the 
present system was, that, in those Univer- 
sities there had been no exclusiveness. 
The students had open to them all branches 
of literature, and prizes and distinctions 
in each were freely awarded to them, It 
seemed to him that when chemistry or 
geology was taught by persons who were 
not themselves Christians, great risks were 
run of the students embracing materialist 
or sceptical doctrines. Tuition was but a 
small portion of education. Its highest 
aim and most important province should 
be deemed the education of the heart; and 
he thought that the development of the 
phenomena of chemistry, and the attrac- 
tions of natural philosophy, afforded the 
most delightfully instructive opportunities 
of cultivating the understanding by direct- 
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ing the attention of youth to the 
vision of an Almighty Providence. He, 
therefore, thought the Universities would 
suffer if this measure were carried; and 
even those who were its originators would 
find that they had inflicted a very —_ 
blow on those venerable bodies by admit- 
ting into them as instructors persons who 
were not attached to any form of Chris- 
tianity. The Universities will lose in num- 
bers as they will decline in character, if 
you avowedly profess that the scoffer, the 
atheist, the Socinian, the blasphemer, or 
the materialist, was as free to occupy the 
chairs of learning as the orthodox believer 
of a Christian creed. Think of the effect 
of sanctioning and promulgating such doc- 
trines : will parents send their children to 
run the risk of such contamination? and if 
they do, reflect upon the effect upon society 
ly, the mischievous effect u the 
character of the people. It seemed to him 
that these were not times in which they 
ought to dismiss all their securities for the 
pure moral and religious education of the 
youth of this country. The first oath with 
which it would be needful to dispense, was 
that taken by the Sovereign, at her acces- 
sion, to maintain the Protestant religion as 
settled in the Established Church of Scot- 
land, which was so remarkable in its terms 
that he would take the liberty of reading 
it to the House :— 


“ T, Victoria, Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, 
do faithfully promise and swear that I shall in- 
violably maintain and preserve the settlement of 
the true Protestant Religion with the government, 
worship, discipline, rights and privil of the 
Church of Scotland as established by the laws 
made then in prosecution of the claim of right, 
and particularly by an Act entituled, ‘An Act for 
Securing the Protestant Religion and Presbyterian 
Church Government,’ and by the Acts in the Par- 
liament of both Kingdoms for the Union of the 
two Kingdoms, So help me God! Vicronia R.” 


Did we feel, then, that the Protestant re- 
ligion was so secure from all attacks at 
this time, that we should absolve the So- 
vereign henceforth from taking that oath ? 
Was this a time when we should open the 
floodgates of infidelity, and let es a 
stream of pollution on the morals and 
manners of the rising youth of this coun- 
try? He regarded the proposition as an 
assault upon the Church of Scotland, quite 
as much as upon the Universities, and 
when they had robbed the Universities of 
Scotland of the securities now existing for 
the good government of the youth en- 
trusted to their care, he believed that 


Universities of 
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those of England and Ireland would speed- 
ily be assailed in their turn. Remove 


those tests, and he t would do 
much to unchristianise of Scot- 


land. It was one thing to relax those 
tests in practice, and another to abrogate 
and repeal them; the former only ed 
that the Universities had moderately and 
wisely, not intolerantly, exercised the 
power _— in their hands. He called 
on the House to beware how they admitted 
such an influx of latitudinarian doctrine 
into the very source and fountain of na- 
tional character and education. For these 
reasons he should move as an Amendment, 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to ‘add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Mr. MONCREIFF said, it would be 
recollected that as far back as 1845 this 
question had undergone a very full discus- 
sion, and from the indications of opinion 
then given by the late Sir Robert Peel, 
and the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Ripon (Sir J. Graham), it looked as if 
after some lapse of time there would be 
no great objection in any quarter to pass- 
ing a measure of this kind. Although he 
feared that anything he could urge would 
be but a feeble recapitulation of what the 
House had then heard from his e- 
cessor in the situation he had lately the 
honour of filling (Mr. Rutherfurd), and 
from the right hon. Gentleman who then 
represented Edinburgh (Mr. Macaulay), he 
would endeavour as shortly as possible to 
explain the grounds on which he thought 
this measure should be adopted by the 
House. He must fairly own he was rather 
disappointed that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
did not see their way to consent to the 
second reading of this Bill. He had some 
hopes of this, because he recollected that 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Treasury (Mr. F. Mackenzie), and the 
hon. Member for Stirlingshire (Mr. Forbes), 
suggested that time should be given to 
ascertain the opinions of the people of 
Scotland on the question. He did not 
find anything in the result of that appeal 
to render it incumbent on Ministers, if not 
otherwise inclined to do so, to repudiate 
this Bill. Fifty-two petitions had been 
presented in its favour, and, including fif- 
teen presented that day, forty-eight agai 
it; the signatures to the fifty-two petitions 
were upwards of 5,000, whereas those ‘to 
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the forty-eight petitions did not amount to 
100. He did not found ppon that as a 
criterion of the merits of the petitions; 
but the reason why the siguatures against 
were so few, was, that, with the exception 
of ition from the students of Maris- 
hel ollege, Aberdeen, he was not aware 
that there was a single petition against 
the Bill from any quarter excepting from 
the Presbyteries and Church Courts: He 
only maintained that the appeal to the 
people of Scotland proposed by hon. Gen- 
tlemen epposite had been answered, and 
that it was not unfavourable to the Bill. 
Petitions in favour of the measure had 
been presented from the most respectable 
municipal bodies in Scotland, -ineluding 
those of Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Dun- 
dee, and from the Convention of Royal 
Boroughs, which included delegates from 
every municipal town in Scotland. Peti- 
tions in favour of the Bill had also been 
presented from public meetings called in 
several large ie as para ane ving 
signed by upwards of 1,000 persons, and 
also from Bdinburgh, as well as from the 
chureh judicatories of the dissenting bo- 
dies, the Free Church, the United Presby- 
terians, &c. It was perfectly certain, 
therefore, that they would find no ground 
in popular feeling for resisting the pro- 
position; on the contrary, though it was 
not @ subject calculated to excite great 

r agitation, it was quite clear that 
the people of Scotland had no desire to 
maintain those tests. He thought he 
could show that his countrymen set no 
value whatever on those testa, and would 
be willing that they should be swept away; 
as also that the Established Church of 
Scotland did not value them in the slight- 
est degree, and considered that it would 
not be injured by their repeal. If he 
could suppose this measure to be an 
attack on the religion of the people, 
or that he should be weakening in the 
slightest degree the security for the or- 
thodox religious and moral instruction 
of the community, this might create a 
material doubt; but he did not propose 
to affirm in the abstract that religious 
tests ought not to exist; he proposed to do 
away with a great practical evil. A reli- 
gious test that had grown up in a Univer- 
sity for a great number of years, and had 
stamped its character on the institution— 
whatever opinion might be formed as to its 
expediency—had something of the respec- 
tability and consistency of age; but a reli- 
gious test that was religiously disregarded, 

Mr. Monereiff 
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and only used to exclude those whom j 
framers themselves would haye been 
firat to admit—a test that conferred 
strength, and was only used for the grati 
fication of an intolerant and persecuti 
spirit—such a test was useless as a s¢- 
curity, and remained a scandal to the 
Statute-book. Let him say a word as to 
the history and purposes of the test, and 
also as to its nature and character. The 
Universities of Scotland were not. ecele- 
siastical institutions, and the test was not 
within the power and control of the Estab- 
lished Chureh of Scotland in any way. 
The Church had not the power of requir- 
ing professors to take the test; each pro- 
fessor was subject to the Senatus Acade- 
micus within the walls, and sometimes to 
the patron beyond the walls, but was not 
so in any degreg to the Established Church. 
Again, they were not ecclesiastical institu- 
tions in this sense—for students of all 
denominations attended them. There was 
no domestic discipline] within their walls, 
and they bad no analogy in their origin, 
powers, and privileges with the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Each student 
attended the professor's prelections in his 
class-room; and when he quitted it, was 
as free from the superintendence of the 
professor as of any other person. These 
tests were established by two Acts passed 
in 1690 by the Scotch Parliament, and in 
1707 by the Imperial Parliament. They 
were intended to exclude Episéopalians, 
and that was their sole object. Every one 
knew the attempts made to conviace King 
William that the establishment of Presby- 
terianism in Scotland would be injurious to 
the Kingdom, but that Principal Carstairs, 
by his influence at that time, succeeded in 
establishing Presbyterianis:n; and it was 
in consequence of these intrigues of Epis- 
copacy that the Church party in the Par- 
liament of Scotland passed the first Act in 
1690. The Episcopalian party were un- 
ceasing in their endeavours to persuade the 
Government to establish Episcopacy; and 
the controversy was at its height when, in 
1703, the first proposition for the Union 
was made. One of the main arguments 
against the Union was, that they would 
come under a Parliament where bishops 
sat in the House of Lords. In Defoe’s 
History of the Union, be said— 


ef¢ 8 


if 


“ Tt happened then, as it had happened before, 
that the ery of security to the Church of Seotland 
was made the stalking-horse of all parties, even 
those who did not care for the Church. This 
brought the Jacobites to cry out for the Church, 
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The sole aim and object of these tests had 
been to exclude Episcopacy from power at 
@ time when Presbyterianism, but for some 
such guard, seemed in danger of having its 
youth corrupted, in their seats of learning, 
by the nominees of prelacy. It was for this 
purpose alone that the Act of Security 
provided that all the professors in the Seot- 
tish Universities should subseribe not only 
& profession of the faith, but a strict ad- 
hesion and obedience to the doctrine and 
discipline of the Established Presbyterian 
Chureh of Scotland. This fundamental Act 
was to be unalterable also; yet not more 
than four years had elapsed after its pass- 
ing, when the Ministry of Bolingbroke, in 
1711, brought in a Bill for restoring lay 
patronage in Scotland, which was burried 
throagh the House of Commons in ‘three 
weeks, so that it was not till the Bill had 
reached the House of Lords that the Gen- 
eral Assembly had even time to make a 
remonstrance against the proceeding. He 
only asked for redress in the smallest de- 
gree of the great injustice done by that 
meagure, which had been the fruitful souree 
ef the calamities that had befallen the 
Church of Sectland. As the law now stood, 
the fessors in the Universities were 
obliged to declare their adherence te the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church of 
Scotland as settled in 1707, under the Act 
by which lay patronage was abolished. 
The effect of the great disruption which 
took place in 1843 had been to put the 
Established Church of Scotland in a mi- 
nority as regarded the whole population, 
and also in reference to those who had em- 
braced the doctrine which prevailed in 1707, 
and differed from their brethren on the one 
subject of the law of patronage. As mat- 
ters now stood, then, he asked if they were 
to continue to exclude from the chairs of 
the Universities one-half of the population 
of Scotland who agreed in maintaining 
every point of Presbyterian doctrine? The 

t would be to exclude themselves from 
a large field of choice in filling up the pro- 
fessorships, without one advantage gained; 
for what did they gain by excluding a man 
who was well qualified for the duties of 
shch an office, when they knew that he was 
a sound Christian? It was perfectly clear 
that the tests were obsolete; they were no 
longer useful as safeguards for religion, 
and must be regarded as a crumbling bul- 
wark, dangerous only to those who were 
behind it. It was said we must have some 
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might have been apprehended. Fifty or sixty 
years ago, when great scientific rie 


were being made, and when rep 


philosophy were sometimes filled by men not 
distinguished by zeal for the truths of re- 
velation, such apprehensions might have 
been reasonable. But did the tests then 
exclude scepticism? The fact was no- 
toriously otherwise. Look, again, at the 
consequenees if the test were to be rigidl 

enforced at the present day. Who was it 
that now sat in the chair of Playfair and of 
Leslie? A man not less famed for his 
talents than respected for his piety; yet 
enforce the test, and Professor Forbes, a 
man of European reputation, must be lost 
to the University of which he was so con- 
spicuous an ornament, and where he 80 
eminently aided the education of the youth 
of Scotland—that education whieh the abol- 
ition of the tests, it was said, would so ter- 
ribly compromise. There was another who 
had attained the highest eminence in the 
pursuits of literature, who was not more 
remarkable for the brilliancy of his genius, 
than for the strong religious feeling which 
ran through his writings. John Wilson 
also would be a proseribed man, [If all 
heretical opinion were to be purged out, 
the Universities must be deprived of their 
brightest ornaments, Sir David Brewster 
must be dethroned from hig principality at 
St. Andrews. Such men as Aytoun and 
Forbes, and even Simpson and Miller, in 
the medical school, must be excluded. Out 
of eighty professors in the Scottish Univer- 
sities there were no less than twenty-four— 
more than one-fourth of the 2 ue ligt 
had not subseribed the test. This was an 
example of the existing practice. The en- 
forcement of these tests would limit the 
Scoteh in the choice of a professor, a re- 
striction for which he saw no reason. It 
might, however, be said, that although 
these tests should not be maintained in 
their integrity, still there should be seme 
tests to secure the religious belief of the 
professors. But, in the first place, he ob- 
jected altogether to the system of tests. It 
was the vice of fetters for the intellect and 
conscience, that they bound when they 
should not, and did not bind when they 
should. But if her Majesty's Goyernment 
or the opponents of the Bill had any im- 
provement to suggest in the system of tests, 
there was no reason why the House should 
not to the second reading of this 
Bill, if he had proved that the present teats 
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were objectionable. With respect to the 
objections to the repeal of these tests, 
founded on the Act of Union and the Act 
of Security, he maintained that it was ~ 
ible to legislate for a perpetuity, an 
That they oun entitled, with the concur- 
rence of the people of Scotland, to sweep 
away those tests, which, if they ever had 
been of service, were so no longer, but had 
become and were felt to be an incumbrance. 
If these tests were maintained, the conse- 
quence would be that sectarian Univer- 
sities would be founded for sectarian teach- 
ing, and that a ruinous competition would 
take place between them. He thought, 
then, that he was entitled to appeal to the 
House whether the time had not come 
when, without the im mer injury to re- 
ligion, and with great benefit to literature 
and science, these obsolete tests might be 
swept away. 

Sm ROBERT H. INGLIS said, that 
the statement of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just resumed his seat, 
showed that the existence of the tests did 
not practically prevent the youth in the 
Scottish Universities from the benefits of 
the highest professorial ability; and in 
this point of view the tests could not, 
therefore, be said “to operate injuriously; 
while, on the other hand, they must cer- 
tainly operate for the security of the 
Charch of Scotland, since professors such 
as those who had been named by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, though they might 
not actually belong to the Church of Scot- 
land, afforded a guarantee, in their gene- 
ral characters, that they would do no- 
thing to injure that Church, or the general 
cause of religion. Those who might be 
misled into giving their assent to the Bill, 
because a clause was introduced providing 
that the theological chair was not to be 
filled, except by a member of the Estab- 
lished Church, ought to be aware of the 
very slight nature of the security offered; 
for in such another speech as he had just 
delivered, the hon. and learned Member for 
Leith would probably propose to abolish in 
the ensuing year that last remaining test. 
At least, the legal ground on which the 
present system rested, would have been 
removed, The ground on which he (Sir 
R. Inglis) resisted the measure, had no 
reference to any question whether the 
majority of the Scotch people objected 
or not to the imposition of tests—nei- 
ther did he take into his consideration 
whether the members of the Established 
Church consisted of one-third, the ad- 
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herents of the Free Church of another 
third, and those belonging to other de- 
nominations, of the remaining third of the 
population of the country. His  proposi- 
tion was, that a body called or recognised 
as the Established Church of Scotland, 
had certain privi secured to them 
by a solemn treaty between two indepen- 
dent nations, before that treaty was no- 
ticed or incorporated in any Act of Parlia- 
ment, and that they had a right to ad- 
here to any principle of exclusion which 
that treaty gave them, and which they at 
present enjoyed. The hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Moncreiff) said, as the tests 
were imposed by an Act of Parliament, 
they could be altered or abolished by the 
same authority which enacted them. He 
(Sir R. Inglis) denied the force of that 
proposition. He repeated, that the rights 
given to the Universities were not establish- 
ed by Act of Parliament, but by a solemn 
treaty between two independent nations. 
They were so recognised at the time—they 
formed a fundamental article in the Treaty 
of Union—and they were afterwards incor- 
porated in an Act of Parliament. It was 
said to be unworthy of the present age to 
impose these tests. He would ask any 
Roman Catholic Member of that House if 
he would give his’ sanction to the with- 
drawal of a test which prevented any but 
persons of his own persuasion from holding 
office in a Roman Catholic University ? Or 
would he allow his children to be educated 
in a college where a Roman Catholic was 
excluded by a test from occupying a pro- 
fessor’s chair? Were they to allow men 
of any or no communion to be teachers in 
Scotch Universities? If so, infidelity 
might eventually be taught by the profes- 
sors of theology. But it was not neces- 
sary to go so far: it was enough to state 
that infidelity might easily be taught, even 
by the very silence of a Professor, where 
Christian principle would speak out. There 
was scarcely a branch of knowledge which 
ought not to be imparted by persons who 
were guided by pure religious principles. 
He admitted in the strongest manner the 
great claims which Sir David Brewster had 
upon their consideration; but 500 Sir 
David Brewsters would be of no avail in 
convincing him of the necessity of the 
Bill, because the existing system had not 
deprived them of his services, or of the 
service of other eminent men like him. The 
claim of the Church to maintain these tests 
was recognised by the prescription of 150 
years, at the commencement of which 
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period it was granted by the hi 


authorities who represented England and 
Seotland. To pass the Bill would be to 
virtually abrogate the oath taken by Her 
Majesty at her coronation, and required to 
be administered to every succeeding Sove- 
reign respecting the maintenance of the 
reformed Presbyterian faith in Scotland. 
There could be no doubt that the general 
security and peaee of Scotland depended 
thore on the proper ineulcation of religious 
learning than on any scheme which human 
ingenuity had devised. For these reasons 
he could not agree to the Bill. 

Mr. BETHELL said, that the existence 
of these tests, if they were not imposed, 
could be no security that professors would 
do nothing to injure the Church of Scotland, 
for if they were not taken at the time of 
election, and the professor was once in 
i ap of his chair, there was no power 

y which he could be deprived of his office, 
or be compelled afterwards to submit to 
the imposition of these tests. The hon. 
Baronet who had just resumed his seat 
had also objected to the repeal of these 
tests, on the ground that they gave a 
security for the moral and religious edu- 
cation of the people of Scotland. He (Mr. 
Bethell) thought, however, that that argu- 
ment was derived from a knowledge of the 
working rather of the English than of the 
Scottish Universities. The Scotch Univer- 
sities were formed on the old model, while 
in England the collegiate system had alto- 
gether usurped university education. In 
English Universities the young men were 
subject to surveillance, and the result was 
that their education was conducted on 
what he might call the domestic prin- 
ciple, which was in direct opposition to 
the old university system; while in Univer- 
sities conducted on that old system, as 
in Scotland, no attention was paid to the 
habits of the students, nor was any test or 
discipline required. Why, then, should 
they require the professors to be subject 
to a test from which the students were 
exempt; why should they require in the 
former a particular religious belief, which 
they did not require from, and took no 
cho ya pains to inculeate upon, the 
atter? The fact was, that this Statute 
remained a dead letter, unless when it was 
raked up to become a weapon in the hands 
of religious animosity. To the petitions 
which had been presented against the 
measure, he would oppose the intrinsic 
reasonableness and necessity of that to 
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assent; and the fact that the people of 
Scotland had actually found it n 
to dispense with the enforcement of these 
tests, in order to obtain a more extended 
and more thorough literary and scientific 
education. The hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Inglis) said that a professor in giving 
eelaaion in damien at seience might 
teach infidelity. But these tests were no 
security against an infidel obtaining these 
chairs; and why then should they be main- 
tained? With respect to the objection 
founded on the obligation imposed by the 
Act of Union, he contended that it would 
be better obeyed by passing a Statute in 
accordance with public reason, utility, and 
convenience, than in maintaining tests 
which the experience of a century had 
abrogated, and which had been and could 
be continually set aside, as often as ne- 
cessity or convenience required, and as 
long as there was no religious controversy 
pending. On these grounds he trusted 
that the House would no longer permit 
the Statute-book to be Mes by a 
law which was violated as often as Fe 
was any reason for violating it, which 
there was no power to enforce, and which 
the very necessity of the case showed the 
necessity of expungin 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Leith (Mr. Moncreiff) 
in his able speech, had remarked, and be- 
fore any Member of the Government had 
spoken, that they were going to oppose 
this Bill. 1t was perfectly true that they 
felt it their duty to do so; and considering 
the objections which this Bill was open to, 
he thought that no Government could take 
any other course. In the first place, the 
measure was a direct violation of a na- 
tional compact, made at the time of the 
Union between England and Scotland; and 
no national compact ought to be broken 
through, except upon cogent and satis- 
factory reasons. In the second place, its 
principle, if it were recognised, must ne- 
cessarily undermine the principle upon 
which our ecclesiastical institutions, not 
only in Scotland, but in other parts of the 
Kingdom, were founded and endowed as 
establishments for the national education 
and instruction of youth. Now, supposing 
that this Bill was open to those objections, 
and no strong or urgent case had been 
made out for the proposed alteration, it 
was surely not only the duty of the Govern- 
ment, but also of gee ga to a care 
that existing rights and principles. were 
not hastily violated. His first objection ap- 
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so strong, that the hon. and learned 
ember for Leith had even admitted its 
foree. The House would bear in mind 
that what the Bill asked them to do was 
this, namely, to prescribe that those who 
filled the chairs in Seoteh Universities, 
should no longer subscribe to the Confes- 
sion of Faith, as their confession of faith. 
Let it not be forgotten by the House that 
the Act of Security contained these pre- 
liminary conditions on which the Act of 
Union was afterwards founded. The Act 
of Security distinctly enacted that the 
Commissioners who were empowered to 
make the Treaty of Union between Eng- 
land and Scotland, were precluded from 
making any alteration in the worship and 
discipline of the Church of Scotland as by 
law established. They were precluded 
from treating on any other terms different 
from these; and the Act itself went on to 
state that the four Universities and Col- 
leges of Scotland—those of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. Andrews—as 
then established by law, should continue 
within the Kingdom for ever. It then 
enacted that no professors should be ad- 
mitted to the chairs of these Universities 
and Colleges unless they subscribed to the 
Confesssion of Faith, as a confession of 
their faith, and promised to conform to 
the practice and worship of the Church, 
to submit to the government and disei- 
pling thereof, and never to do anything 
which, either directly or indirectly, would 
prejudice or lead to the subversion of the 
same. It further ordained that these 
provisions should be ‘held and observed 
in all time to come as a fundamental 
part of any Treaty of Union to be con- 
cluded between the two Kingdoms, with- 
out any alterations of any sort what- 
ever.”’ These were the preliminary con- 
ditions on which the Act of Union was 
made ; and he contended that they had no 
right to bring in any measure upon that 
Act of Union, unless strong, urgent, and 
_—, reasons could be shown for 
ting such a course, so that the House 
onight be justified in making an alteration 
of a Treaty thus binding and obligatory 
on both countries. However, the hon. 
and learned Member for Leith and those 
who supported him had failed to convince 
him that the House was warranted in 
adopting such a one—passing such a Bill. 
The hon. Gentleman said that the number 
of petitions pro and con were not mate- 
ly different. Unquestionably the ma- 
jecliy: web in favour of the Bills but was 
Mr, Walpole 
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that a reason why they should alter an 
important article in the Treaty of Union, 
especially when it appeared, as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman himself had shown, 
that the practice was relaxed where @ 
good reason existed for such relaxation ? 
A weaker case could not possibly have 
been made out. The hon. and 
Gentleman said that by applying the test, 
the eboice of professors was limited, Un- 
questionably that was so to a certain ex- 
tent; but he must remind the House that, 
almost in the véry next breath, ean 
Gentleman answered his own 

for he showed that, out of the eather 
of professors in the Scotch Universities, 
no fewer than twenty-four were unable 
to take the test. [Cheers.] He under- 
stood the meaning of that cheer. He 
understood it to mean that if the test was 
relaxed in twenty-four instances, why was 
it not done away with altogether? The 
obvious answer was, that the test was 
maintained to give the power of prevent- 
ing those who were not members of the 
Church of Scotland, and who might abuse 
the trust that was reposed in them from 
educating the youth of the count 

trary to the principles which that Chaveh 
proposed. But when they had confidence 
in them, and were satisfied that they would 
not endeavour to do so, then the rule was 
judiciously relaxed. He held it was the 
bounden duty of the Government and 
of Parliament to take care that those fun- 
damental articles were preserved, unless 
conclusive reasons were shown for relaxing 
or modifying them. There was also an- 
other question to be considered, namely, 
whether these tests had inflicted any injury 
upon the education of the people of Seot- 
land. On that subject he was open to 
the correction of Members much more ac- 
quainted with the country than himself; 
but he always understood that no com- 
plaints were ever made, either of want of 
ability or of oe of knowledge among 
those who occupied the professorial chairs. 
Nay, he had always understood that edu- 
cation in Scotland was conducted in a man- 
ner so creditable to the people, and that 
the parochial schools were maintained in a 
state so efficient, that Scotchmen, where- 
ever they went, might, from the fact of 
their being Scotehmen, almost be ¢on- 
sidered fit for any kind of employment, 
because it was generally known that the 
education they had received was consider- 
ed a guarantee for their learning and 
their ability. It would be impossible, if a 
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fiolation of the fundamental artistes of 

inion between England and Scotland were 
sénetioned, to draw a distinction between 


England and Ireland; and, consequently, 
the ecclesiastical institutions of coun- 
tries might be materially altered. In all 


a¢ademies and seminaries founded by pri- 
vate parties, established by Act of Parlia- 
ment, or incorporated by Royal Charter, 
religious and other tests were impésed; 
and they had no more right to, call upon 
Parliament to interfere with those great 
public institutions, and do away with the 
tests, than they had to abolish the tests 
which the establishments either of Epis- 
eopalians or Dissenters thought fit to use, 
in order to secure the education of their 
people according to their own faith and 
principles. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Moncreiff), contended that 
the Act of Security was not so fun- 
damental as to preclude its being alter- 
ed; and he gave an illustration of one 
way in which it had been departed from, 
namely, in the alteration of the law of 
patronage; but a more unhappy instance 
he could not have mentioned, for the 
alteration of that law had been the cause 
of all the calamities which had befallen 
the Church of Scotland. The object of 
the Bill was to exempt from tests persons 
qualified to hold professorial chairs; but 
there was also a provision for some excep- 
tions. The Bill did not apply to the chairs 
of divinity, theology, or chureh history, in 
order that their occupants might not take 
advantage of their position to teach doc- 
trines in reference to religious matters 
which were eontrary to those of the Estab- 
lished Church; but were those the only 
éhairs from which such doctrines and tenets 
might be instilled into the minds of the 
ple gradually? Such was the appre- 
ension. But might not similar appre- 
hensions also be entertained as to the con- 
duet of the Professors of Oriental Litera- 
ture of Biblical Criticism, and Moral Philo- 
sophy? This part of the Bill appeared to 
him to be a direct admission of the promo- 
ters of the Bill against their own meastitre. 
But the first clause of the Bill was still nore 
objectionable, for in endeavouring to effect 
the object of enabling members of the 
Free Church to hold these chairs, as well as 
members of the sister Establishment, the 
promoters of the Bill had taken away all 
tests whatever. To carry out that object, 
would be to allow the admission of Roman 
Catholics. [Mr. Moncrerrr was understood 
to express his dissent.] He believed that 
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an Act of Puree wets ee ae 
bo o but certain! bBo pe x e 
abolished altogether, an infidel might 
admitted. Persons of any or of mp eth 
might fill these chairs. The grounds, thére 
fore, on which the Government thought it 
their duty to oppose the futiire 
of the Bill were—first, that it was a Viola 
tion of the Treaty of Union; in thé second 
place, that it made a material altération 
which struck at the vital and fandaimental 
principles of our ecclesiastical institutidns$ 
and, thirdly, that aceording to the showing 
of the promoters, it was neither called for, 
nor required, nor shown to be expedicit. 
In conclusion, therefore, he would ask the 
House whether, under these circumstances, 
they were prepared to say that the na- 
tional educational institutions of the coun- 
try should no longer maintain the natio 
ereed? If they had made up their mim 
upon that point, there was an énd of the 
question; but if they had not, then he 
called upon them to pause and refléct bé- 
fore they consented to the second reading 
of the Bill. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, that 
the hon. Baronet the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (Sir R. Inglis) had asked 
whether Roman Catholies and Nonconfor- 
mists would agree to send their children 
to Roman Catholic and Nonconformist col- 
leges, if offices in them were held by pér- 
sons of a different creed? That Roman 
Catholics had no objection that their chil- 
dren should be instructed by professors of 
another religion was shown by the pro- 

sive increase in the number of stu- 
ents at the four colleges in Ireland which 
the hon. Baronet had styled ‘* godless col- 
leges,’’ and this, too, notwithstanding the 
late excitement and the opposition of the 
priests. And yet Roman Catholies held 
searcely any of those chairs which were 
said to be theological by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, who seemed on this 
occasion to have borrowed his arguments 
from the Vatican. The hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. Inglis) should not, however, have asked 
whether Roman Catholies would have con- 
fidence in colleges endowed with their own 
funds, in which others than Roman Catho- 
lies held office; but whether great national 
institutions like the Universities of Scot- 
land were so essentially sectarian that 
every chair (even the most secular) must 
be filled by persons holding the same faith, 
and whether Roman Catholics thought it 
just that the benefits of bodies enjoying 
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such privileges as they did, so connected 
with the State, and pa ported by the 
sae funds, should be confined to a small 

tion of the population. He could, 
however, state an instance which would 
show what were the feelings of Roman 
Catholics on this point. In a Catholic 
college with which he (Mr. C, Anstey) 
was connected, the chair of history was 
bestowed on Dr. Dunham, the Protestant 
historian of England. He admitted he 
was speaking of the past, and that that 
system was at an end; because as there 
were bigots in the Church of England and 
the Church of Scotland, there were also 
bigots in the Church of Rome. He would 
say, however, that the liberal Roman 
Catholics were not bound down by such 
blind obedience to the will of the priests 
in respect to education, that they were 
obliged to disgrace themselves by walking 
with them through the mire. 

Mr. EWART said, he had listened 
with attention to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department; but he must 
say he was not at all satisfied with the 
arguments which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had adduced against the present Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
the object of the Bill was contrary to the 
Treaty of Union; but his (Mr. Ewart’s) 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Leith (Mr. Moncreiff) had shown that the 
Articles of Union had already been altered 
in several instances, and he might mention 
another, for the Reform Bill of 1832 was 
in conflict with the Articles of Union, 
which provided that the number of Scotch 
Members should be forty-five, whereas the 
Reform Bill increased them to fifty-three. 
The second point insisted on by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary was, 
that the abolition of the tests would be an 
invasion of the religious safeguards and 
institutions of the country. But was not 
the abolition of the Test and Corporation 
Act described in similar terms? And yet 
the House of Commons did not hesitate to 
pass that measure. In the third place, 
the right hon. Gentleman said that the 
change was not required. On the con- 
trary, he (Mr. Ewart) said that it was 
required, because the law was habitually 
violated, and it was necessary to make the 
law in conformity with the existing prac- 
tice. But, said the right hon. Gentleman, 
“I admit that the strict letter of the law 
is violated, but that is because the parties 
who administer the tests (the Senatus 
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Academicus) have a discretionary. power 
to insist upon them or not, as —_ shall 
think fit.” But was that a satisfactory 
state of things, to let the administration 
of a law rest upon the casual and un- 
certain opinion of the administrators, who, 
when a majority of them ha to 
be Free Churehmen, would admit Free 
Church professors; but when the ma- 
jority happened to be composed of the 
old orthodox High Church party, would 
exclude Free Churchmen, and admit none 
but members of the Established Church ? 
In his opinion a case had been made 
out in favour of the Bill, and he should 
certainly vote for the second reading of 
it. 

Sm ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL said, 
he would join issue with the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down on the subject of 
the violation of the Treaty of the Union. 
The hon. Gentleman had alluded to the 
Reform Bill of 1832, which had added to 
the number of Members of Parliament for 
Scotland. In reply to the argument of 
the hon. Gentleman, he begged to remind 
the House that the 22nd Article of the 
Treaty of Union, establishing the number 
of Peers and Members of Parliament for 
Scotland, contained these words: ‘* Until 
the Parliament of Great Britain shall make 
further provision therein.” He denied also 
that the Treayy of Union had been breken 
by the Act of 1711, which altered the 
mode of exercising ecclesiastical patron- 
age in Scotland. He did not find in the 
Treaty of Union a single word ralating to 
patronage. With regard to the other 
point to which the hon. Gentleman had 
referred, there was a similar clause. The 
modifications of the Act to which the 
hon. Gentleman had alluded, even sup- 
posing them to be alterations, stood upon 
quite a different basis from that which was 
now proposed to be made. The Act of 
Security was passed in the Parliament of 
an independent country previous to its 
union with another independent country, 
and, therefore, any alteration made in it 
must be considered an infraction of the 
terms of that union. He believed that if 
this Bill were to pass that and the other 
House of Parliament—a result which he 
should deeply regret-—Her Majesty would 
have great difficulty in giving the Royal 
Assent to it in consequence of its being a 
violation of her coronation oath. He would 
go further, and say that he greatly doubted 
whether the Judges of the Court of Ses- 
sion would not, if applied to, grant an in- 
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terdict against the admission of 
fessor under the provisions of the pow Aes 
—holding, as he believed they would, that 
bers were bound by the old law of Scot- 
land, instead of the new law passed by the 
British Parliament. The hon. and learned 
Member for Leith (Mr. Moncreiff ) had said 
that there was a great excitement in Scot- 
land relative to this Bill. He wanted to 
know from whence the movement came 
which called upon them to make this al- 
teration. If they could judge of the feel- 
ings of the country by the petitions that 
were presented, he did not think there was 
any desire for it. He begged to observe 
that the only petition which had come from 
any portion of the Free Church of Scot- 
land—a body whose numbers and a 
tability entitled its opinions to the fullest 
consideration—had been presented by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Lanark (Mr. 
W. Lockhart), and that was from the 
Synod of Glasgow and Ayr against the 
Bill. The other petitions, he believed, had 
come from persons who were opposed not 
only to the Church Establishment in Scot- 
land, but to the principle of Church Estab- 
lishments generally; and he asked the 
English Members present whether they 
would sanction a measure which was in- 
tended to introduce a change into the 
Scotch Establishment to the prejudice of 
that Church? The Scottish Universities 
existed for the benefit of the whole coun- 
try, and admitted pupils of all denomina- 
tions; but at the same time they retained 
the power of imposing tests, not for the 
purpose of having the pupils instructed in 
the tenets of the Scottish Church, but in 
order to prevent the admission of persons 
who were opposed to that Church. There 
might be, he admitted, some modifications 
hereafter made, by which they would re- 
tain all the advantages of the present sys- 
tem, and remove what was objectionable. 
Mr. HUME said, he did not rise for 
the purpose of replying to the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, for he really did not think it worth 
attention. The hon. Gentleman had told 
them that if Parliament were deliberately 
to alter the law with regard to any of the 
institutions of Scotland, he did not believe 
the Judges of the Court of Session would 
carry the alteration into effect. After 
such an allegation as that, he (Mr. Hume) 
did not think it necessary to trouble him- 
self with replying to the arguments of the 
hon. Gentleman. The able speech of the 
hon. and learned Member for Leith (Mr. 
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Monereiff) was, in his opinion, conclusive 
on this question; and he was sorry the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department had not 
directed his attention to that speech, and 
dealt with its facts. But what he (Mr. 
Hume) had risen principally for on the 
present occasion was to answer the appeal 
of the right hon. Gentleman as to whether 
Roman Catholics would send their children 
to Colleges where the professors did not 
take the tests required by Roman Catho- 
lies. In reply to that appeal, he would 
refer the ght hon. Gentleman to the 
return of the attendance of students at 
Queen’s College, Cork, from which he 
would find that although the professors 
had not taken any tests, the majority of 
the students were of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion. [Here the hon. Member quo- 
ted the figures for the years 1850-51, and 
1851-52. With respect to the present 
Bill, he would only say that it was the 
duty of the House to make the institutions 
of the country consistent with the wishes, 
the wants, and the interests of the com- 
munity at large; and, believing as he did 
that the existence of University tests was 
opposed to the feelings and interest of the 
people, he should give the Bill his cordial 
support. 

Sir GEORGE CLERK would remind 
the House that the Parliament of Seot- 
land had adopted those stringent enact- 
ments connecting the educational institu- 
tions of Scotland with the Established 
Church of that country, to guard against 
the designs of the Jacobite party, who 
wished to see the exiled family restored to 
the Throne of Scotland. It was a great 
mistake to suppose that the law had been 
in abeyance from the time of the Union, 
and had only just been revived under 
peculiar circumstances. The Royal Com- 
mission which was appointed in 1826 to 
inquire into the system of education in the 
Scotch Universities reported in 1830 that 
they had found in some Universities— 
alluding especially to Edinburgh—that 
subscription to a formula was not uniformly 
required on the appointment of professors, 
but that in most of the Universities it was 
required; and they recommended that in 
future the law should be strictly enforced 
in all cases. That Commission was com- 
posed of persons of various religious de- 
nominations of every shade of political 
opinion; and aye with the exception, he 
believed, of Mr. Cranstoun, the members 
were unanimous in recommending that the 
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law should be uniformly enforeed. Now, 
among the members of that Commission 
there was one whose name he could never 
mention without the highest respect, and | an 
one whose authority he thought the hon. 
and learned Member for Leith must always 

be prepared to defer to—he alluded to t 

late Sir James Moncreiff, one of the Lords 
of Session. No man was a more ardent 
lover of civil and religious liberty than he 
was; but he saw nothing of bigotry in the 
enforcement of the tests. He saw nothing 
more in it than the seeurity of that Chureh 
of which he was one of the warmest, 
ablest, and most attached sons. When 
the Commission made that recommen- 
dation in 1830, was any dissatisfaction 
expressed by the people of Scotland ? 
None at all, And yet the House would 
recollect that that was in days of great 
excitement, when every grievance, real or 
imaginary, was brought under the consid- 
eration of Parliament. He believed it was 
the wish of the people of Scotland that 
the tests should not be abolished, because 


they were the only links that connected | | 


the educational establishments of Scotland | 
with the Established Church of that coun- 
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Panmure) brought forward the first Mo- 
tion in that House for the abolition of 
the tests. He rejoiced to think 

y feelings to which he had 

now greatly subsided; but 
must gontend that no ease 
made out to justify the House in 
the connexion between the Church and rd 


te 
atl 


adopted, would do. 
case of real grievance had been made ont 
against the existing system, He did not 
think that the declaration that the Conjes- 
sion of Faith of the Church of Scotland 
was the confession of his faith, and that 
he would de nothing to weaken or injure 
the Establishment, was ove which could 
not be taken by any conseientious member 
of the Chureh of England. Many of them, 
indeed, had taken it, and of the number 
who had done so he need only mention the 
names of Sir D. Sandford and Mr. Lush- 
ington, of the University of Glasgow. He 
begged hon. Members connected with Eug- 
land to observe that this was the first step 
in advance. The House had been told 
that no tests were required fram the stu- 


try. Unfortunately, at @ more recent) | dents attending the Universities of S¢eot- 


period a melancholy change of circum- 
stances took place. He was sure that no 
man connected with Scotland would cease 


| land—that they did not live in the Colleges 
as did the students in the two English 
Universities, under the immediate superin- 


to deplore the secession of 1842; and it tendence and control of the professors and 


was entirely owing to the heat engendered heads of Colleges. 


The Universities of 


by that seecssion ‘that the agitation for the | Scotland were open to all classes of reli- 
repeal of the tests had been commenced. | gionists, and he was glad that they were 


He was not prepared to justify all that 


was done or said at that time on either | 


side of the controversy; but he was sure 


that the House could hardly be surprised | 


at the attitude of self-defence which was 
assumed by the Church of Scotland when 
they were informed that that Charch was 
denounced by some of the highest and 


gravest authorities of the Free Church as | 


a ‘moral nuisance,” 
termined to overturn, 
regretted extremely that any of the Pres- 
byteries of the Church of Scotland should 


which they were de- | 
He (Sir G. Clerk) | 


have been induced to take proceedings | 


against a man of such eminence, for in- 
stance, as Sir David Brewster, and no one 
more rejoiced than he did when those pro- 
ceedings were terminated; but he thought 
that, after all, those proceedings were little 


to be wundered at, after the violent lan- | 


guage to which he had referred. It was 
under the strong feelings which existed at 
that time that the right hon. Gentle- 
man then Member for Perth (now Lord 


Sir G. Clerk 


so. He rejoiced to be able to state that 
when he attended the University of Edin- 
burgh, he was intimately acquainted with 
several Roman Catholics, who having been 
unfortunately prevented from attending 
English Universities, had availed them- 
eelves of the benefit of the Universities of 
Scotland, But it was one thing to admit 
students to the Universities without a pro- 
fession of faith, and another and very dif- 
ferent thing to admit the instructors and 
teachers of those students without a decla- 
ration of their religious belief. He trusted 
that whatever differences of opinion might 
exist on minor points, the instruction of 
the youth of Scotland would never be in- 
trusted to persons who were not prepared 
to subseribe their belief in the great doc- 
trines of the Christian faith. If that were 
the case, it would be the commencement of 
a vast change, not only in the educational 
system of Scotland, but also in that of 
England; because they might depend upon 


iit that if they broke down the outworks 
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which at present guarded the Universities | at the time the English corporations were 
of Scotland, they would very soon find it | reformed, it was provided that, as the new 
impossible to maintain that strict adherence | corporations were likely to include many 
to the Established Chureh of their own, Dissenters, they sh part with ther 
eountry which now distinguished the Eng- church patronage at once; and, if the 
lish Universities. This was only part of House was prepared to adopt the —- 
a system which, commenced in Scotland, of this Bill, it must goa great fur- 
would soon be extended to England; and ther, and take care that the patronage of 
if the House recognised the prineiple of | the Universities was not allowed to remain 
this measure, it would very shortly be ap-| in the hands of those who might be the 
plied not only to university education, but strongest enemies ofthe Established Chureh 
sooner or later to the primary schools. of Scotland. He might observe that the 
They had now a system of parocliial schools | late Government had declined to bring 
in Scotland, from which that country had forward any measure on this subjeet, be- 
derived the greatest benefit; but if they | cause they felt the inconvenience of agita- 
broke off all connexion between the teachers | ting the question, and were satisfied with 
of those schools and the Universities and the existing state of the law. Upon these 
the Church as established by law in Seot- | grounds he must oppose the second reading 
land, they would soon dissever all connexion | of the Bill. 

between the institutions of that country | Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he was 
and its Established Church. To the Uni- | surprised at the observation of the right 
versities and parochial schools, they were | hon. Baronet (Sir G. Clerk), that no case 
indebted for the proud position they at had been made out for interference; for he 
present were enabled to hold; but if they | must say that he thought a more complete 
broke down that system, depend upon it | and convincing argument than that of the 
that shortly they would introduce such a hon. and learned Member for Leith (Mr. 
latitudinarian system as would be most | Moncreiff) he had never heard. For his 
mischievous, and they would create a prin- | part, he thought it was so full and com- 
ciple of no subjection that would prove Eee that if all the Members then in the 
most destructive. Indeed he thought that | House were present at the time that state- 
no strong case had been made out for the | ment was made, he should hardly have said 
measure, and he believed it never would | a word, and even now he should trespass 
have been brought forward but for the un- | upon the House but a very short time. The 
fortunate heats occasioned by what was a oe hon. Baronet had alluded to a fact 
called the disruption of the Scotch Church | which he seemed to think ought to have 
in 1842, He was most anxious to pre-| great influence with the House—namely, 
serve intact that connexion between the| that the Commissioners appointed to in- 
Universities of Scotland and the Estab-/| quire with respect to the Seotch Universi- 
lished Church of that country, which, he | ties had recommended that the tests should 
thought, was absolutely necessary both for | be enforced, and that among those Com- 
the welfare of the people themselves, and | missioners was the late Sir James Mon- 
for the character of the Universities. He} creiff. But the case upon which a practi- 
wished to say one word with regard to the | cal grievance arose had occurred since the 
appointment of the professors in the Scotch | time when those Commissioners reported; 
Universities. All the most important pro-| and he believed that Sir James Moncreiff 
fessorships in the University of Edinburgh | himself would have been exeluded from 
were in the gift of the corporation of that | office in the Universities by the very test 
city; and he was bound to say that the|now in operation in Seotland. It was 
corporation had been most anxious, in the| true that the tests were reqnired by the 
administration of that patronage, to bestow | existing law of Scotland, and such being 
office upon individuals whom they thought} the case, he considered that they ought to 
best qualified to maintain the high cha-| be enforced; but it had been urged that 
racter of the University. At present, how- | this was a law which was not obeyed, which 
ever they could not choose dissenters or | was constantly violated, and the em was 
seceders from the Established Church; but, | asked what was the need of repealing a 
if that restriction was once removed, the} law which was so systematically broken? 
corporation, most of whom dissented from} He had been surprised to hear the right 
the Established Church, would very natu-|hon., Home Secretary say that this was 
rally select persons as professors who were | @ convenient state of things, when a re- 
opposed to the Established Church. Now, |laxation of the law depended upon the 
282 
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authorities of the Universities. The case 
of a gentleman had been mentioned who 
had lately been appointed to a Professor- 
ship at Edinburgh, but who did not choose 
to take the test—who would not declare 
that his belief was in consonance with the 
Confession of Faith, and that he conformed 
to the worship of the Church of Scotland 
as it at present existed. Well, what was 
the way out of this difficulty? Was this 
gentleman told that he was not a Profes- 
sor—that he was not to teach Greek, which 
he was so well qualified to do? Not at 
all. The Senatus Academicus did not 
choose to apply the law. They had had 
in that House the case of a Member who 
came to the table and proposed to take the 
oaths in a certain manner; and he (Lord 
John Russell) thought there was no point 
upon which the right hon. Home Secre- 
tary and himself were more agreed than 
this—that it was not fitting that that 
House should take upon itself to lay down 
what should be the interpretation of the 
law, and should take the law into its own 
hands, as it were, by deciding whether the 
oaths had been taken or not. But this 
was just the course taken by the Universi- 
ties. If they thought fit to dispense with 
the law, it had no practical operation what- 
ever; but if they thought fit to enforce 
the law against any particular persons, or 
against any one man, from feelings of in- 
tolerance, or it might be from caprice or 
resentment, the test was brought into ope- 
Yation. He would ask, was this a state of 
the law which ought to be continued? It 
must be observed that those against whom 
the law operated were the very persons 
against whom it was never intended to 
operate. It had been shown that the in- 
tention of the law was to exclude Episco- 
palians; but it was admitted that there was 
no difficulty in the admission of Episcopa- 
lians, while Presbyterians, fully concurring 
in the Confession of Faith, were excluded 
by the operation of the test. The law 
operated, then, for the admission of those 
whom it was intended to exclude, and for 
the exclusion of those whom it was in- 
tended to admit. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of Oxford said 
that he was satisfied if the law, being 
meant to exclude, excluded any one at all. 
The law was meant to exclude Episcopa- 
palians; but by the present working of it, 
members of the Presbyterian Church were 
excluded; and the argument was, that so 
long as the law existed, it ought to ex- 
clude somebody. He (Lord John Russell) 
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did not agree in that opinion. He thought 
that if the object the law was intended to 
effect was not attained, it would be much 
better to repeal it. The right hon. Baro- 
net (Sir G. Clerk) had said that this Bill 
would be a step in advance, and that, if 
they adopted the measure, they must take 
some step with regard to the English Uni- 
versities. Now, he asked the right hon. 
Baronet how he reconciled that opinion 
with the statement he had made, that at 
present the students in the Scotch Uni- 
versities might be Episcopalians, Roman 
Catholics, or of any other faith? The 
right hon. Baronet said he was rejoiced 
that there was so much liberality. But, 
surely, if it was a matter of so much re- 
joicing to the right hon. Baronet that the 
students were not obliged to profess any 
particular faith, it did seem rather extra- 
ordinary to require the professors to de- 
clare their“adhesion to a faith to which the 
students did not belong. He owned that 
this appeared to him to be a ‘state of the 
law so anomalous and absurd, that the 
sooner they got rid of it the better. If it 
had not been brought under the notice of 
the House, they might have left such an 
anomaly to exist; but as it was otherwise, 
and as the effect of the law was to exclude 
those persons who belonged to the Free 
Church of Scotland, while it did not ex- 
clude others, he owned he thought it desi- 
rable that they should put an end to such 
a mark of intolerance. He could not see 
why a person might not be allowed to 
teach Greek or Hebrew in the Sevtch Uni- 
versities without subscribing the Confes- 
sion of Faith. The right hon. Home 
Secretary had truly said, that many of the 
sciences taught by the professors were con- 
nected with religion. That was an argu- 
ment he had seen stated on the part of the 
Pope with respect to the Irish Colleges ; 
but it was an argument he did not think 
of any great value. He would, therefore, 
give his support to the Bill. 

Mr. CUMMING BRUCE said, that no 
practical inconvenience arose from the ex- 
istence of those tests, was clearly proved 
by the circumstance that persons were 
from time to time elected to the highest 
offices in the Scotch Universities, who 
were not called upon to subscribe to them; 
and a memorable example of that was 
found in the case of the late Sir Robert 
Peel on his election to the rectorship of 
the University of Glasgow. Sir Robert 
Peel knew well he might be called on to 
take that test, and he must also have been 
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rectly well aware of the state of the 

w on the subject; yet he did not hesitate 
to accept the high honour which that Uni- 
versity conferred on him. The cases men- 
tioned by the hon. and learned Member for 
Leith (Mr. Moncreiff) had been accounted 
for by the right hon. Member for Dover 
(Sir G. Clerk) as a consequence of the ir- 
ritation and angry feeling which existed in 
Scotland immediately after the disruption 
which took place a few years in the 
Scotch Church, and the violence displayed 
by the seceding members against that 
Church. These feelings had now, how- 
ever, happily passed away, and such cases 
as those which had been referred to were 
not likely to arise again. He was con- 
vinced that no practical inconvenience had 
been occasioned by the present system, 
and only two cases of grievance had been 
mentioned during the discussion; therefore, 
he felt that he was called upon to offer his 
most decided opposition to the further pro- 
gress of the Bal. If one thing more than 
another was deeply impressed on the minds 
of the people of Scotland, it was the con- 
vietion that religion should not be sepa- 
rated from education. The present mea- 
sure he regarded as an attempt by certain 
parties to effect the separation; and the 
people of Scotland were determined that 
such a system should not be introduced. 
The system of parochial education in that 
country, for which they were indebted to 
the Scottish Church, was based upon the 
union of religion with education, and the 
people entertained a grateful recollection 
of the benefits they had derived from it. 
On this account, therefore, he trusted the 
House would not sanction a measure which 
was universally opposed by the clergy of 
the Church of Scotland, who he believed 
fairly represented the opinions of the pa- 
rishioners over whom they presided; for it 
was a noteworthy fact, that out of a po- 
pulation of 3,000,000 in Scotland, there 
were only about 4,000 who had petitioned 
in favour of the Bill now before the House 
—a number utterly contemptible if taken 
as affording any indication of a popular 
desire on the subject. But he looked upon 
the Bill, not only as an attempt to get in 
the thin end of the wedge for separating 
religion from education in Scotland, but 
also as an attempt to separate religion 
from the State, and in fact to put an end 
to all Chureh Establishments whatever. 
He did not wish for one moment to under- 
rate the great benefits to be derived from 
an intellectual education; but he believed 
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that the opinion of the. Scottish people 
was that education should include, not 
merely the improvement of the intellect, 
but the culture of the soul. Believing, then, 
that they were bound to resist every effort 
to separate religion from the education of 
the people, he should give his most cordial 
opposition to the Bill. 

Mr. OSWALD said, he quite agreed 
with his hon. Friend who had just sat down 
that this was a momentous subject. But 
it was because the House neglected the 
crisis of 1843, that they now had in Scot- 
land the Free Church, which had taken 
from the Established Church one-half the 
people of the country; he, therefore, did 
not for a moment doubt that the subject 
was a momentous one, and one which called 
on that House for a most deliberate dis- 
cussion. He confessed when he came 
down to the House, he was by no means 
decided as to the course he should take; 
but he must say that, after listening to the 
arguments of hon. Members on the Trea- 
sury bench, he had been totally unable to 
find in their arguments a reason for reject- 
ing this Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment had urged two reasons for reject- 
ing the Bill: one, that it was a violation 
of the Act of Union; and the other, that 
it would endanger the established religion 
of Scotland. He (Mr. Oswald) was not, 
like the right hon. Gentleman, a lawyer; 
but he could not help saying, he thought 
that every atom of that ground was cut 
from fe the right hon. Gentleman’s 
feet by the speech of, the late Lord Advo- 
eate (Mr. Moncreiff), who had brought to 
the discussion of this subject abilities so 
striking and pre-eminent, With regard 
to the Act of Union, he had in private 
brought the question under the notice of 
persons who had since risen to the most 
exalted stations in Scotland, and the an- 
swer he had received from them had uni- 
formly been that the Act of Union must 
never interfere with anything that was for 
the welfare of the ow of Scotland; and 
indeed the very words of that Act told 
them as much. English Members, no 
doubt, very much misunderstood the mean- 
ing of the word “‘ University” as applied 
to Scotland, and thought that the Teen 
sities of Scotland bore some analogy to 
those of England. There was, however, 
searcely a single point in which such ana- 
logy could be established. The Univer- 
sities of Scotland were neither more nor 
less than Colleges similar to those which 
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had been lately established in Ireland. 
They were mere lecture-rooms; there was 
no parental—no tutorial system connected 
with them; and there was no provision for 
the religious training of the students. The 
Commissioners upon the Universities and 
Colleges of Scotland stated, in their Re- 
port, that in some cases the students were 
assembled on Sunday, and, with the pro- 
fessors, went to a place of worship pro- 
vided for them; that in some of the Uni- 
versities the arrangements for this purpose 
were then altogether inadequate; that in 
Edioburgh, and at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, the University authorities had 
ceased to take any measures to ascertain 
whether divine service was attended by the 
students or not. The Commissioners sug- 
gested that, in cases where the arrange- 
ments for the purpose were deficient, a 
College chapel should be provided for the 
students, or at least special accommodation 
for them in the parish church. Notwith- 
standing statements like that, hon. Mem- 
bers were still told that if they abrogated 
the system of tests at those Universities, 
they would take from the people of Scot- 
Jand the only guarantee they had for the 
purity of their faith. Had they any longer 
that guarantee at all? Nay more—had 
they any right to ask for it with respect to 
their Universities? They brought from 
every part of the world persons of every 
possible religious denomination to be edu- 
cated there; and if they did that, could 
they enforce on the professors what every- 
body admitted they could not enforce on 
the students? If he might be permitted 
to use a homely proverb on this subject, 
he would say that what was sauce for the 
goose was surely sauce for the gander. 
The hon. Gentleman who spoke last seem- 
ed to apprehend that this Bill might lead 
to the separation of religion from the 
State. But that would be a matter which 
could not be settled in that House, but by 
the people of Scotland themselves. He 
(Mr. Oswald) should have been glad if, in- 
stead of a Bill brought in simply to abolish 
those tests, the Crown had been moved to 
appoint a new Commission, with a view 
thoroughly and completely to sift the state 
of those Universities, very much altered 
as they had been by the circumstances 
that occurred in 1843. When he looked 
at the Report to which he had referred, 
he was tempted to ask if that House was 
a great manufactory of waste paper. He 
would not refer to the eminent men by 
whom that Report was drawn up; but he 
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should like to know what portion of it had 
been acted upon? Nay more, he would 
venture to ask the right hon. for 
the Home Department if he had read and 
considered that Report? He felt perfectly 
convinced the right hon. Gentleman had 
not, because if he had, knowing his can- 
dour and abilities, he (Mr. Oswald) felt 
certain he would not have based the opposi- 
tion he had given to the Bill on the grounds 
which he had selected. The hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. C. Bruce) said there were 
only two cases in which any grievance ex- 
isted; but he forgot to state that those 
grievances referred to every conscientious 
member of the Free Church, and of every 
dissenting sect in Scotland. He (Mr. Os- 
wald) would challenge any man who had 
read the Articles of the English Church, 
to say whether it was not impossible for 
the same man to sign those Articles, and 
also to sign the Confession of Faith, with- 
out subscribing to doctrines diametrically 
opposed toone another? He knew that it 
had been done, and he knew what subter- 
fuges men would sometimes resort to when 
they had to reconcile their consciences to 
the receipt of a good salary. Now, let 
there be no mistake. Religious parties in 
this country now understood each other 
better than they formerly did. He re- 
spected what the Free Church had done 
in Scotland; but don’t let Members come 
down to that House and say they might 
sign all these things; for if they did sign 
in both cases, then in one case they sub- 
scribed to a doctrine which thes: did not 
believe. If the Crown had said they 
would issue a new Commission, he should 
not have voted for this Bill; but that not 
being so, he would take the only course 
that was left to him, and vote for the ab- 
rogation of a grievance which apparently 
the Government knew no other way of 
abolishing. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 157; Noes 
172: Majority 15. 
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Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill put off for six months. 


COLONIAL BISHOPS BILL, 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. GLADSTONE presented a peti- 
tion from the Bishop of Cape Town, and 
another from the Committee for promoting 
the Canterbury Settlement in New Zea- 
land, in favour of this Bill. 

Sirk JOHN PAKINGTON said, as it 
was impossible to overrate the importance 
of this subject, and as no doubt the right 
hon. Gentleman would occupy a consider- 
able time in addressing the House upon 
it, which would render it impossible for 
him (Sir J. Pakington) at that hour (5 
o’clock) to make any reply, some consider- 
able time would elapse after the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech had been given to 
the public through the ordinary channels, 
before the debate could be resumed: he 
had, therefore, to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether, under those circumstances, 
it would not be desirable to postpone the 
Motion for the second reading until a fu- 
ture day ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he should be 
very reluctant to decline acceding to any 
request that appeared reasonable; but at 
the same time he should be glad to have 
an opportunity of stating the purport of 
the Bill before the House rose. If his 
right hon. Friend (Sir J. Pakington) was 
in a position to give him any specific pro- 
mise that an early day would be assigned 
for proceeding with the Bill, undoubtedly 
he (Mr. Gladstone) would comply with his 
request; but he was not prepared to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to do that in the 

resent circumstances of the Session. The 
Bill was not one involving party consider- 
ations; and he trusted the opinion of the 
House would be that he had better then 
make his. statement, and then leaye it to 
their judgment. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. HORSMAN said, he had only to 
submit that it would be matter of consid- 
erable public inconvenience, if the statement 
which the right hon. Gentleman was about 
to make should go forth without the possi- 
bility of there being any reply from the other 
side of the House. [ Ories of *‘Order!’’} 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I shall endeavour, 
Sir, to make my statement without unne- 
cessarily detaining the House, and with as 
much brevity as is consistent with the im- 
portance and the comparative novelty of 
the subject I am about to bring under its 
attention. Now, I am anxious, before I 
say anything else, to define in the clearest 
and the most explicit. terms the object of 
the Bill which I have obtained leave to in- 
troduce, and of which I now rise to move 
the second reading. The object of that 
Bill is, that in the colonies which are in- 
eluded in the schedule attached to it, and 
in such other colonies as Her Majesty by 
an Order in Council shall think fit to de- 
clare, what is called the Church of Eng- 
land in the Colonies—I say what is called 
in the colonies the Church of England, 
because I am not sure whether that is the 
precise legal definition or not—shall be put 
in a condition of managing on a footing of 
perfect equality its own ecclesiastical af- 
fairs—that is to say, that it shall be put 
upon a footing of equality with those un- 
privileged and unestablished denominations 
of religion which at present enjoy in that 
respect a great advantage over it, of which 
I trust nothing will be done to deprive 
them. But when I say such is the object 
of the Bill, I ought to add that I propose 
that this freedom should be enjoyed, sub- 
ject to such restraint as Parliament should 
think fit to impose. I entirely and freely 
grant that in prescribing the relations of 
the bishops, clergy, and laity, in the colo- 
nies to the Established Church and the 
legal system at home, it is right that the 
entire religious freedom which I should 
otherwise think it fair to grant them, 
should be limited in certain particulars. 
What those particulars are to be is a mat- 
ter of much importance, and. requiring 
grave consideration. I have inserted in 
this Bill clauses which I believe would keep 
in existence and in operation every prac- 
tical restraint, without a single exception 
—every practical restraint of a legal cha- 
racter which is at present operating on the 
churches in the colonies. At the same time, 
Iam not so vain as to hope that, in regard 
to matters of that kind, I have succeeded 
in finding the very best arrangements that 
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are practicable; and I wish to invite the 
attention of this House, and especially of 
the legal Members in the House, to the sub- 
_ ject, because any Gentleman, be he who he 
may, be his party what it may, and be his 
object what it may, may contribute to the 
attainment of the object of this Bill— 
namely, the establishing the principle of 
religious equality in the colonies affected 
by it, subject only to such restraints as 
Parliament may think fit and necessary; 
and any such Gentleman will not only re- 
ceive from me a fair and just consideration 
for what he may suggest, but also my 
warm and grateful acknowledgments, be- 
eause I am bound to say that we are to 
consider how this Bill will present itself to 
the various classes and communities who 
may be affected by its provisions. It is 
consolatory for me to know that in sub- 
mitting this Bill to the notice of the House, 
I am proposing one which I think trenches 
upon no rights whatever, and one which, 
when well understood, will exeite but little 
prejudice and apprehension. In the first 
place, it in no respect trenches upon the 
rights of the Colonial authorities. I have 
myself endeavoured to examine the ques- 
tion with legal aid, whether it would be 
proper to save those rights by express 
words; I apprehend that will be unneces- 
sary, but that might be a subject for 
future consideration, as the Bill provides 
that any regulation which may be made by 
these religious communities shall stand 
simply upon the footing of voluntary obe- 
dience, and enjoy no other force than that 
which appertains to the rules or regula- 
tions of other religious communities. The 
Bill does not land us upon any of those 
painful questions in which we sometimes 
find ourselves unwarily involved when our 
feelings are aroused upon subjects con- 
nected with the various reciprocal rights 
of the bishops, the clergy, or the laity. 
I do not know how it is that the words 
“Colonial bishops’’ have unfortunately 
been printed in the Bill, for the Bill cer- 
tainly has no relation with Colonial bishops 
as apart from other members of their re- 
ligious communion. The principle upon 
which the Bill proceeds is that which I am 
happy to see is daily gaining strength, fa- 
vour, and currency in this country, namely, 
that of leaving the Colonies—subject 
to any restraints needful upon Imperial 
grounds—to the uncontrolled management 
of their own local affairs, whether it be 
for ecclesiastical or for civil purposes. 


Again, as regards the religious opinions of 
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others, the very last object which I could 
entertain would be to trench in any degree 
upon the religious liberty of members of 
other coméunions. For I frankly state, 
in the face of the House of Commons, 
that if any man offers me for the Chureh 
of England in the Colonies the boon of 
civil preference, I would reject that boon 
not necessarily as ill-intended or ill-minded, 
but undoubtedly as a fatal gift, because I 
am convinced that any such preference 
would be ndthing but a source of weakness 
to the Church herself, and of discord and 
difficulty to the Colonial communities, in 
the soil of which I am anxious to see the 
Church of England take a free, strong, 
and healthy root. I am bound to say if 
there be a class of persons in this House 
to whom I am bound to make an appeal on 
the introduction of the Bill, tes whose 
support I must ask for with less confidence, 
and subject to more reserve than others, 
it is that respectable class of persons of 
whom I may consider my hon. Friend near 
me (Sir R. Inglis) as a type—those who, 
in their deep attachment to the civil esta- 
blishment of religion in this country, are 
unwilling to permit or to entertain in any 
form any proposal which in the remotest 
and most indirect manner, even by giving 
sanction to other systems elsewhere under 
different circumstances, may seem to raise 
@ question with respect to the integrity 
and permanence of those principles. I must 
not attempt to disguise from the House 
that the principle upon which I ask the 
House to proceed with reference to this 
Bill, is that of religious equality. If I am 
asked how I can justify such a course with 
my duties to a constituency formed in 
great - of the clergy of the Established 
Church, I say at once that it is my para- 
mount duty to promote, by every means 
in my power, the interests of that reli- 

ious system to which they belong; and I 
eel convinced, after not a brief study of 
Colonial affairs, that I should be taking a 
course detrimental and ruinous to those 
interests if I were to refrain from recognis- 
ing, or hesitate to recognise, any measure 
for the Church of England in the Colonies 
which had not for its basis the principle of 
perfect religious equality as the principle 
of Colonial legislation. I must now. call 
the attention of the House to a testimony 
upon this subject which will strike strangely 
upon the ears of some. It is one of those 
declarations of which we ought to take 
notice, as marking an epoch in the politi- 
cal existence of these societies. It is one 
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to which Gentlemen in this House. stand 
more héatly related than they possibly are 
aware. Sir, I hold in my hand a copy of 
ati Act of the Legislature of Canada, pre- 
sented to Parliament pursuant to 3rd and 
4th Victoria, which has been passed in that 
colony for the purpose of disendowing certain 
Rectories of the Chureh in that province. 
Let hon. Gentlemen who perhaps dreamed 
that the Church of England might in the 
Colonies be organised on the footing of a 
legalised establishment, observe the re- 
markable words which the Preamble of 
this Act contains. It begins—and it is 
evident the Parliament of Canada intended 
to call special attention to this :— 

“ Whereas, the recognition of legal equality 
athong all religious denominations is an admitted 
prineiple of colonial legislation; and whereas in 
the state and condition of this province, to which 
such a principle is peculiarly applicable, it is de- 
sirable that the same should receive the sanction 
of direct legislative authority, recognising and de- 

the sane as a fundamental principle of our 

civil polity; be it therefore declared and enacted;”— 
and so forth. Gentlemen might think this 
was only the proceeding of one of those 
comparatively miniature Legislatures with 
which we have nothing to do. The case 
is far otherwise. When the constitutional 
system of Canada was established in 1791 
—when it was renovated and re-established 
by the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) in 
1840, Parliament was not content to leave 
the religious policy of Canada to be dealt 
with as a matter affecting Canada alone, 
but yon provided that when the Parliament 
of Canada passed an Act affecting or al- 
tering the religion of the Colony or the 
licy of the Colony, that Act miust be 
aid upon the table of both Houses of Par- 
liament for forty days before the Crown 
gave its assent to such measure. Accor- 
ding to this provision the Crown might 
withhold its assent, or the bishops in the 
House of Lords might call attention to the 
Act, or the House of Commons might ad- 
dress the Crown with reference to it, and 
the Act would fall to the ground. What 
is the case, then, with respect to the Act 
to which I have referred? Every Member 
of this House has had a copy of the Act 
placed in his hands, that he might judge 
whether he would recognise the principle 
of religious equality for a colony with 
2,000,000 of inhabitants, and has involved 
himself in the recognition of the principle 
which that Act contains. For this Act 
was ordered by us to be printed on the 
13th of February; I am now ing 
you on the 28th of April, and the forty 
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days have therefore gone by. I am not 
awate what course has been ado with 


respect to this Act; but in all probabilit) 
the right hon. Seeretary of State has re | 
vised the Crown to give its assént to it, 
Whether this be so or not, I do not know; 
what I wish is to establish in the face of 
the country, in order to get rid of all mis- 
understanding, that by an Act of the Par. 
liament of Canada, with the assent of the 
House of Lords and House of Comihons 
of England, the principle of religious equal- 
ity has been deel and established in 
the most emphatic form, as a rule which is 
henceforth to govern legislation in that 
colony. And here I would make an ap- 
peal to the hon. Gentleman whom I have 
supposed to be so anxious upon this subject 
of determining Colonial matters by English 
rules. Let us, I say, judge of Colonial ques- 
tions upon their own grounds, and English 
uestions upon their own grounds; but 
do not let us be deterred from doing that 
whieh is just to the Colonies, and 
able to the Colonial people, and deman 
by them, because we may be told that we 
shall be some day called upon to do the 
same in England as we have done in the 
Colonies. Depend upon it, that what is 
just when applied to the Colonies, can ne- 
ver be made a precedent or apology for 
doing injustice in England. Having, then, 
parted entirely with the power of enforcing 
the principle of civil establishment of the 
Oburch in the Colonies, I hope, upon that 
ground alone, apart from my convictions 
as to what the interests of the Church re- 
quires, that the disinclination of hon. Gen- 
tlemen may be overcome, and that the 
will consent to join in an endeavour to ad- 
just and construct for this new state of 
things a system which, whether best in the 
abstract or not, is the only thing which the 
circumstances admit of. I have stated 
that the object of the Bill is to establish 
the prineiple of religious equality, by ap- 
plying that principle on the part of the bi- 
shops, clergy, and laity in communion with 
the Church of England in the Colonies, 
subject to such restraints as Parliament 
may in its wisdom think fit to impose; and 
I hope I have made it so perfectly clear, 
in disavowing and disclaiming the gift, if 
offered, of civil preference, that it is not 
necessary for me to say more upon the 
subject, except to invite hon. Members to 
assist me in excluding from the measure 
which I have to pro , any provisions 
which could tend t the 1 slightest degree 
to a departure from that principle of reli- 
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gious equality. In the year 1850 I ven- 
tured to introduce the subject of this Bill 
for the first time to the notice of the 
House of Commons. One of the 
arguments in support of that Bill was the 
fact that the state of the law, as it affects 
the Church in the Colonies, was in a state 
of almost as hopeless doubt and uncer- 
tainty, and so entangled and confused as 
to render it impossible to make it of any 
avail for the purposes for whieh it was re- 
quired. The principal objection made to 
the measure on its first proposal was, that 
it was a subject which ought to be dealt 
with by ecclesiastical legislation, and not 
as a portion of a Bill for remodelling the 
civil institutions of certain Colonies: that 
objection, however, does not apply to the 
present Bill. A second objection was, that 
the application of the remedy was but par- 
tial—that it touched the Australian Colo- 
nies only, and placed them upon a statu- 
tory footing different from the others. I 
have met that objection in the Bill which 
I now submit to the House, by making it 
applicable to all the Colonies to which the 
Kxecutive may think fit to extend it. An- 
other objection was, that there was then 
but little evidence, if they adopted the 
measure, that they should be acting in con- 
eurrence with the wishes of the parties 
most immediately affected: upon that sub- 
ject I shall presently show to the House 
that no doubt can at present exist as to 
the opinion of the bishops, the clergy, and 
the laity of the Colonies on the subject. 
A further objection was also urged, to the 
effect that a formal inquiry ought to be in- 
stituted to discover whether those objec- 
tions existed which it was the professed 
object of the Bill to remove: an inquiry 
on such a subject is now, however, no 
longer necessary. Considerable doubt, Sir, 
exists as to the effect of the existing laws 
on synodical action in the Colonies. I 
have heard it stated by able lawyers that 
the Statute permitting the assembling of 
synods and of passing of canons does not 
apply to the Colonies. Some able lawyers 
have, however, expressed a different opin- 
ion; however the case may be, the praeti- 
eal consequence is, that no body of men in 
the Colonies will go to work to construct 
an elaborate system of self-regulation by 
means of synodical or other similar action, 
without being perfectly assured that they 
are not at least offending against the laws 
of the land by so doing. Speaking with 
that reserve and humility with which every 


man not of the legal profession ought to | jected ; 
country two kinds of ecelesiastical power— 


speak when he attempts to describe the 
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eondition of the law, I venture to say that 
the ecclesiastical laws of England do not 
y attach to the Colonies; and in 


great | saying this I express no opinion _ - 
or 


abstract question of whether they 
not in theory. As a proof of the correct- 
ness of my opinion, I may state that you 
have no Ecclesiastical Courts whatever in 
the Colonies. I know I may be met by 
saying, ‘* Let us introduce them;” but I 
hope that no man will be found who would 
venture seriously to propose such a thing. 
It would be perfectly absurd to do so. 
When I speak of Ecclesiastical Courts, I 
refer of course to Courts armed with the 
authority of the law, and possessing the 
power of Courts of Law. Certain bishops, 
I do not say from an undue love of power, 
but from the difficulty of finding a mode 
of managing their own affairs, have tried 
to introduce these Courts. Some time 
since, I believe, the Bishop of Tasmania 
came over to this. country to see if he 
could get Ecclesiastical Courts established 
in the Colony with which he was connect- 
ed, and his visit led to a most curious dis: 
covery. Objections were taken by the 
Dissenters to the establishment of the 
Court in the Colony, on the ground that 
it would not be consistent with that foot- 
ing of religious equality which prevailed 
there, and that they would be subjected to 
be cited before the Bishop’s Court; they 
also objected to validity being given to the 
judgments of the bishop, beyond that 
which might be given to them by the free 
will of the Colonists. Entertaining these 
objections, they were led to look into the 
patent of the bishop, and they found that 
the patent gave him the power to erect 
these Courts, to cite witnesses, commit for 
contempt, and such other things as Courts 
of the kind had the power to do. Not 
satisfied, however, with this, they raised 
the question of the legality of the patent; 
and the opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown,fafter mature deliberation, was, that 
the patent pretending to confer a power to 
do that which the Crown could not exercise, 
was afi illegal instrument, Ido not say 
there is no ecclesiastical power in the Colo- 
nies, but I am anxious the House should 
understand of what kind it is. I do not 
found my opinion on the allegation that 
the power of the bishop ought to be in- 
creased as distinguished from the other 
orders. On the contrary, there are points 
on which the power of the bishops in the 
Colonies might be safely and wisely sub- 
to ‘restraint. You have in this 
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one, which is a strictly legal system, and 
which takes effect through the established 
Courts; and you have an arbitrary system, 
which does not take effect through the 
medium of the Courts, but which are 
merely personal judgments of ecclesiasti- 
eal officers. The legal system remains at 
home, and does not migrate to the Colo- 
nies. In the Colonies, however, there is 
an ecclesiastical power of a certain kind 
exercised by the bishop over the clergy 
and the laity; I mean the bishop’s ordain- 
ing and licensing power, and other matters 
of that kind. In this country presbyters 
are protected against the undue aggres- 
sion of a bishop by the whole structure of 
the law, which recognises the legal status 
of parochial incumbents. In the Colonies, 
speaking generally, there are no parochial 
ineumbents; the clergy there who hare 
the cure of souls are under the bishop in 
the same sense almost as stipendiary cu- 
rates in this country. They practically 
have no defence against the bishop of the 
diocese, if he were disposed to make a 
hasty or arbitrary use of his power. The 
bishops have, it is true, a power—I do not 
say whether too much or too little; but, 
at all events, it is a bad kind of power 
with which they are invested in the Colo- 
nies. What, therefore, I call upon the 
House to do is to assist me in enabling 
Parliament to place the law upon such a 
footing that those parties may frame regu- 
lations for themselves, and adjust in any 
manner satisfactory to themselves the ec- 
clesiastical relations with each other. It 
is said by some persons that if the bishop 
withdraws a licence, the clergyman in the 
Colonies has an appeal to the Archbishop 
at home. Whether or not that appeal 
exists is a matter of doubt; but certainly 
if it does, I must confess that it is any- 
thing but a sufficient remedy. When a 
clergyman in Australia feels that his status 
is insecure, and that he may be deprived 
of his licence and the means of his liveli- 
hood by the arbitrary act of an individual, 
it is not a sufficient answer to tell him 
that he has only to travel 16,000 miles to 
England, and that he will find there a 

relate who will be ready to hear his case. 

o say nothing of the difficulties of ob- 
taining the appeal, it is, after all, when 
obtained, only another personal judgment. 
A clergyman having a cure of souls ought 
to have fixed and stable rights, of which 
he cannot be deprived without full and 
fair investigation and trial. But there is 
some doubt whether even this power of 
appeal to the Archbishop exists at all, as 
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in some of the patents of the Colonial 
bishops it is not even mentioned. Some 
time since there was the case of the Rev. 
Mr. Wigmore, who was a chaplain in Van 
Diemen’s Land. His licence was with- 
drawn. He applied to the local Courts of 
Law, and was informed by them that they 
could give him no redress. Mr, Wig- 
more then came the 16,000 miles, to the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, who, when 
he looked into the matter, was obliged to 
report that he had no power whatever, 
because no process existed, nothing upon 
which an appeal could be founded, and 
that he had no power to interfere. Mr. 
Wigmore consequently returned to Austra- 
lia, without obtaining redress, and the law 
consequently remained a nullity for him. 
Again, there is the case of the Rev. Mr. 
Bateman, a clergyman in Australia, who 
addressed a letter to me on the 25th of 
February last, in which he states that he 
perceives by the public journals that I am 
about to bring in a Bil on the subject, 
and requests me to insert a clause in the 
Bill to confirm him in his incumbency. 
That is a request which I have no doubt 
the House will agree with me cannot be 
entertained. But what is the gravamen 
of his case? He states that he has been 
put out of his incumbency by the bishop 
without having had a fair hearing. I can- 
not say whether in the case of Mr. Bateman 
or Mr. Wigmore they were right or wrong; 
but this I say, that no man has a right to 
take away the means of livelihood of an- 
other without giving him an opportunity of 
a full and impartial hearing of his case. 
I know it is said, and I am happy to hear 
it, that a great degree of harmony prevails 
between the bishops and clergy and lay- 
men in the Colonies. That, however, may 
not and cannot always exist; there must 
be exceptions, there are exceptions. Good 
feeling is a very good substitute for law, 
where there is no other substitute; but you 
require some other substitute, and I now 
ask the House to consider with me what 
that substitute should be. With respect to 
the laymen, at present they have no appeal 
whatever in the Colonies; and I do not be- 
lieve that in the case of any withholding of 
the offices of the Church upon any frivolous 
ground, or upon no ground at all, any man 
can point out any mode, as matters now 
exist, by which he may obtain a remedy. 
Their state is a state of anarchy, tempered 
only by that good feeling and good sense 
which, in the main, is manifested in the 
conduct of these communities. With re- 
spect to the disposition of the Colonists on 
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this subjeet, I grant that two years ago 
the subject was put before the members of 
the Church in the Colonies very imper- 
fectly. I do not need to deal in generali- 
ties any longer when I venture to urge on 
the House that such a measure is neces- 

. The question is not a new question 
today: But what are the wishes of the 
Colonies on the subject? There are thir- 
teen dioceses to which I propose to apply 
the provisions of the Bill; and I will now 
show you, by the most conclusive evidence, 
what are the feelings of the members of 
the Church of England in those Colonial 
dioceses on the subject. They recognise 
the fact of their position—they disclaim 
and repudiate all idea of civil preference— 
they smart under the practical grievance 
of the want of settling their own affairs 
by their own means, and their own private 
suits—and they desire to walk only in the 
very course in which it is the object of this 
Bill to permit and authorise them to walk. 
In the first place, then, with respect to the 
bishops. There are thirteen bishops of 
dioceses affected by this Bill. I will show 
what are the sentiments of twelve of them; 
the thirteenth is the Bishop of Nova Scotia, 
who has only very recently arrived in his 
diocese; his parent has, however, informed 
me, that his son was in favour of the ob- 
jects contemplated by this Bill. Now, a 
short time since, five of these bishops met 
at Sydney to consider a variety of mat- 
ters, and among other things the regula- 
tion of the religious affairs of the Church 
in the Colony, and they came to this reso- 
lution :— 

“ We, the undersigned Metropolitan and Bishops 
of the province of Australasia, in consequence of 
doubts existing how far we are inhibited by the 
Queen’s supremacy from exercising the powers of 
an ecclesiastical synod, resolve not to exercise 
such powers on the present occasion. But we de- 
sire to consult together upon the various difficul- 
ties in which we are at present placed by the 
doubtful application to the Church in this pro- 
vince of the Ecclesiastical Laws which are now in 
force in England, and to suggest such measures as 
may seem to be most suitable for removing our 
present embarrassments.” 

They go on in a subsequent portion of the 
document to declare their wish to call to- 
gether their clergy and lay members, but 
they likewise inform you that they are pre- 
vented from doing so by the uncertainty 
with respect to the state of the law, and 
their not knowing whether they might not 
be committing a legal offence. Five more 
of the colonial bishops, namely, those of 
North America, have also expressed their 
opinion on the subject. The proposal 
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which I made in 1850, had no direct refer- 
ence to North America; but in every one 
of the colonial dioceses the question has 
been taken up. Five of the North Ame- 
rican colonial bishops, representing the 
whole of Canada, have met together, and 

they state that— , . 

*« In consequence of the anomalous state of the 

Church of England in these colonies with refer- 
ence to its general government, and the doubts 
entertained as to its validity of any code of Eccle- 
siastical Law, the bishops of these dioceses ex- 
perience great difficulty in acting in accordance 
with their episcopal commission and prerogatives ; 
and their decisions are liable to mi 
as if emanating from their individual will, and not 
from the general body of the Church.” 
They illustrate the state of things to which 
I have referred with respect to the ar- 
bitrary power which they possess, and 
state, that so far from its being a source 
of power to them, it is a source of weak- 
ness. Now, what remedy do they pro- 
pose ?— 

“ We, therefore, consider it desirable, in the 
first place, that the bishops, clergy, and laity 
of the Church of England in each diocese should 
meet together in synod at such times and in such 
manner as may be agreed.” 


There is, lastly, the Bishop of Cape Town, 
who is now in this country, and of his sen- 
timents I need not now speak, as I have 
this day laid upon the table of the House 
a petition from him on this subject. With 
respect to the clergy and laity of the dif- 
ferent dioceses, they have also expressed 
opinions in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Bill. Considering the great 
difficulties which exist in the way of ga- 
thering together a large body of the clergy 
and laity for the purpose of eliciting their 
opinions, I am astonished at the extent to 
which the declarations and manifestation 
of their sentiments have been given. In 
the diocese of Melbourne, there has been 
a meeting called, at which it was de- 
clared— 


“ We are of opinion that one assembly, called 
a diocesan synod or convention, should be duly 
constituted ; that it should be presided over by 
the bishop of the diocese, and should consist of 
all the presbyters of the Church having cure of 
souls, or licensed by the bishop, and of lay repre- 
sentatives from the ecclesiastical parishes or dis- 
tricts.” 
Of the opinion of the laity in the diocese 
of Sydney there can be no doubt, because, 
after the meeting of the bishops had been 
held to which I have already adverted, and 
in which they expressed their desire for 
synodical action, a large meeting of the 
laity was held, at which it was agreed to 
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raise a considerable sum in order to pro- 
mote the object they had in view. In 
South Australia there has been a meeting, 
in which it was declared, that in the opin- 
ion of those present, they ought to have a 
mixed convocation to manage the ecele- 
siastical affairs in the Colony, and a draft 
of a constitution for the Church in the dio- 
cese was prepared, The Committee ap- 
pointed to draw it up state— 

“ Your committee, therefore, propose for con- 


sideration the following draft of a constitution for- 


the Church in this diocese—to consist of the bi- 
shop, synod of clergy, and convention of laity, 
together forming a general diocesan assembly.” 


In the diocese of Tasmania a similar de- 
claration has been made on the part of the 
clergy, as well as upon the part of the laity. 
They declare that ‘‘in the administration 
of Church affairs in the Colony, the bishops, 
clergy, and laity, should have equal parti- 
cipation in all deliberations and judg- 
ments.”” With respect to New Zealand, I 
hold in my hand a letter to the right rev. 
bishop of that colony, in which an opinion 
is expressed, that— 

“ For the management of Church affairs in that 
Colony a general convocation shall be assembled 
of persons representing the bishops, clergy, and 
a who shall constitute an upper and a lower 

ouse. 


T may as well say that this letter is signed 
tweety by the laity of four out of the six 
settlements in New Zealand: the Governor 
and the Chief Justice head the list; and I 
have this day presented a petition from the 
Canterbury Settlement, thus showing the 
opinions of five out of the six settlements 
to be in favour of the measure. Sir, too 
great attention cannot be paid to the opin- 
ions of the clergy and laity connected with 
our American Colonies. In the diocese of 
Montreal a meeting was held, consisting 
of delegates from every congregation of 
laymen, the bishop presiding. The result 
of their deliberations is thus stated :— 


“ Resolved—That it is the opinion of this 
meeting, that in consequence of the want of any 
law ecclesiastical for the government of the 
United Church of England and Ireland in this 
colony, and the acknowledged difficulty of carry- 
ing into effect any efficient system of Church dis- 
cipline, it is imperatively necessary that a body 
should be formed with power and authority to 
frame and enforce laws and regulations for the 
government, discipline, and internal management 
of the Church; such powers, however, in no 
manner to extend to matters of truth, or in any 
way interfere with or alter doctrines or forms of 
worship; and that such Vody shall consist of bi- 
shops, clergy, and laity, meeting together in such 
manner, and exercising such functions and duties 
as may be hereafter by law authorised,” 
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There is only one other diocese to which 
time will permit that I should refer— 
that is, the diocese of Toronto, contain- 
ing 200,000 Churchmen, They have met 
by lay delegates, together with the clergy 
and bishop, and have sent home an ad- 
dress, declaring in the most unequivocal 
terms their deep sense of the absolute 
necessity for the establishment of some 
authority of the kind. In not less than 
seven of these dioceses the clergy and laity 
have acted specifically and formally; in 
other eases they have substantially. ex- 
pressed their sentiments on behalf of the 
passing of some measure like the present, 
and stated their opinions as to the abso- 
lute necessity of being allowed to manage 
their own affairs among themselves. I 
think, too, I may fairly say the bishops of 
the whole of the dioceses are unanimous on 
the subject. The subject has also been 
brought under the notice of the Legislative 
Council in Canada; and although it has 
not gone out of its way to express a specific 
opinion on the subject, the House may 
judge from it of the opinions taken by per- 
sous not of the Church of England in the 
Colony. In their address presented to the 
Crown, they distinetly refer to the holding 
of synodical meetings of the kind, in which 
they express their decided conviction that 
the difficult questions pending between 
themselves and the Church would be best 
deeided, Now I think I have fulfilled the 
promise which I made to the House, to 
show that the sentiments of the parties to 
be affected by this measure, heve been 
strongly and in the most marked manner 
expressed. I have shown that there is a 
real want of some legislative measure on 
the subject—I have shown the present im- 
perfection and uncertainty with respect to 
the existing state of the law as it affects 
synodical action in the Colonies—I have 
shown that the rights of individuals are 
at the merey of ehance or eapricee—I 
have shown the declarations which have 
been made in all these Colonies by the 
different orders in the Chureh; and the 
only question which now remains is, how 
is this want to be supplied? Upon that 
part of the question, | find that there are 
two opinions held. I find that there are 
some of the clergy, even of high rank in 
this country, who think that the want oyght 
to be supplied by preparing a legislative 
constitution for the Church in the Colonies. 
I hope, Sir, that the House will well con- 
sider before it takes even the first step in 
such a proceeding, {I will be no party to 
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establishing any such proceeding. I am 
satisfied that no. man ¢an exaggerate the 
evil which would attend any attempt. to 
establish a legislative constitution for the 
rapootien of the internal egclesiastical 
affairs of the Colonies by the puthoniy of 
this House. In the first place—and that, 
indeed, is sufficient to dispose of the whole 
case—I do not believe the House would 
entertain any such proposition. Let an 

hon. Member propose any such step, and 

do: not believe that the Haase of Commons 
would even entertain the first step in the 
matter. But, in the second place, the 
members of the Colonial Church would ut- 
terly repudiate, in my opinion, any plan so 
mistaken, and so detrimental to their in- 
terests; and, in the third place, I may 
safely predict that the people of the Colo- 
nies would be up in arms and protest in 
the most vehement manner against any 
attempt to foree such a system on them. 
The question, then, really amounts to this 
—something must be done; this is ad- 
mitted by all. Is it to be done by the 
Parliament of this country, or by these 
parties themselves? When I say by 
‘* these parties themselves,’’ I ought, per- 
haps, to state also, the Colonial Legisla- 
tures. But I do not think they will do 
what the cireumstances of the case require. 
I have heard that in one Colony—that of 
Tasmania—of an intention on the part of 
the Governor to propose something in the 
nature of a constitutional synad for the 
Colony. In Tasmania, however, the mem- 
bers of the Church of England constitute 
a very large majority of the inhabitants, 
and the sentiments of the people of Tas- 
mania might possibly tolerate such a pro- 
ceeding. But! think it would not be dif- 
ficult to show to the House that the Co- 
lony of Canada would tolerate nothing of 
that kind, And when you speak of the 
Colony, it must not be forgotten that you 
speak of about two-thirds of the entire 
population included in the seope of this 
Bill. But I say that if, in Tasmania or 
elsewhere, public feeling is in favour of ar- 
ranging the matter by colonial legislation, 
I do not wish to interfere to prevent them. 
1 wish to leave the hands of the colonists 
perfectly free, and to establish, as I have 
previously said, the full and complete re- 
cognition of the principle of religious - 
ity in the Colonies. I hope that ten 
made intelligible to the House the general 
scope and purport of this Bill, I trust, 
too, that I have disarmed some of the ap- 
prehensions of my hon. Friend behind me 





(Mr. Horsman), who has spoken of p ‘re, 
_ revolution” in connexion with ¢ 

7 gee i Minas lig 
would point ont any int of re. 
lation between the Church of England te 
the Colonies which this measure would 
tend to revolutionise. If I am asked if 
I desire that this connexion should be as 
close and harmonious as possible, I should 
say of the ecclesiastical as of the civil af- 
fairs, let that eonnexion be ag close and 
harmonious as it may, but above all let it 
be a free connexion, in order that it ma 
be a satisfactory and a permanent one. 
beg, Sir, to move the second reading of 
bash ie aig 

otion made, an uestion proposed, 
“et the Bill be now read S deosl 
ime. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
after the very able speech of the right 
hon, Member, and the lateness of the hour, 
it would be impossible for him to reply to 
it, and he should therefore move the ad- 
journment of the Debate. 

Debate adjourned till Wednesday 19th 


a. 
he House adjourned at one minute be- 
fore Six o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 29, 1852, 


Minvres.] Pusiic Buxs.— Reported —Exche- 
uer Bills; Sheep, &c. Contagious Disorders 
vention, 


GENERAL ROSAS—THE AFFAIRS OF THE 
RIVER PLATE, 

Eart GRANVILLE rose to put a ques- 
tion to his noble Friend the Seeretary for 
Foreign Affairs, arising out of a paragraph 
which had ared in the morning ps 
of shdbiedagtt aad which was dated from 
Plymouth. The paragraph was as fol- 
lows :— 


“ The ex-Dictator of Buenos Ayres and family, 
who arrived here on Sunday in Her Majesty's 
screw steamship Conflict, Commander Robert Jen- 
ner, landed reeieg afternoon at the jetty of the 
Devonport dockyard, where he was received by 
Commodore Superintendent Sir Michael Seymour, 
Shortly after landing, the General took up his 
quarters at Moorhead's Royal Hotel, Fore-street, 
Devonport, where he was visited by the Port Ad- 
miral, Sir. ine Ommanney, one other heade. of 
departments. In consequence of a Treasury r, 
every respect was paid by the officers of the Con- 
Jiict to the noble visitor, and at the Custom-house 
every facility was given for the ready clearance of 
his baggage.” ; 
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Now, if this paragraph were correct, it 
would appear that General Rosas had been 
received on his landing at Plymouth with 
more than the usual official honours. He 
(Earl Granville) did not wish that the hos- 
pitality extended to foreign refugees by 
this country should be in any degree limit- 
ed. So little was the expression of opinion 
in this country checked by restrictive laws, 
and so accustomed were we to meet in so- 
cial intercourse persons differing from us 
in political opinions, that he believed that 
there was no distinguished personage, what- 
ever might be his sentiments on political 
questions, who would not be sure of meet- 
ing with a favourable reception in this 
country from some party or from some in- 
dividual. There would be no person more 
unwilling than himself to limit the feeling 
which led to such a result; and no man 
would regret more strongly than he should 
any want of courtesy on the part of the Go- 
vernment or of any other portion of our 
community towards those who had been in 
possession of power in other countries, and 
who had been driven by misfortune to seek 
refuge within our shores. He thought that 
the late Ministers had shown a sound dis- 
cretion in not receiving with official honours 
any of the political refugees who had sought 
refuge in England during the period in 
which they were in power. Several indi- 
viduals had come to this country, some dis- 
tinguished by birth, some by the high au- 
thority which they had recently exercised, 
and others by their literary attainments; 
but though in every case exertions had been 
made to secure their personal safety, yet, 
with the exception of some municipal cor- 
porations, no official honours had been paid 
to them by any portion of the Government 
of this country. This he thought was a wise 
and sound principle; and no complaint of 
the want of such attentions had been made 
by the parties themselves. He would not 
on the present occasion say one word re- 
specting the political conduct of General 
Rosas, nor respecting the form of govern- 
ment which he had established, nor re- 
specting the restrictions which he had im- 
on commerce at Buenos Ayres; this, 

owever, he must say, that there was no- 
thing to justify his being made an excep- 
tion to the rule which had been observed in 
other cases, He thought that the British 
Government had acted wisely in sending, 
in conjunction with the French Govern- 
ment, an expedition to the River Plate, 
since intelligence had reached this country 
of the fall of General Rosas. He thought 
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also that the honours which had been 

to that general would seem to be a slight 
towards the other distinguished personages 
who had not been received in the same 
manner, and that they would form an in- 
convenient, if not a dangerous, precedent, 
He expected that the answer which his 
noble Friend opposite would give to his 
question, would show that the paragraph 
which he had quoted, was an exaggerated 
statement; that the honours paid to Gene- 
ral Rosas had been paid spontaneously by 
the authorities at Plymouth; that no poli- 
tical demonstration was intended by them; 
and that they had not been paid by the in- 
structions of the Government. The ques- 
tion he had to ask of the noble Earl was, 
Whether iustructions had been given to the 
authorities at Plymouth to receive General 
Rosas with official honours ? 

The Eart of MALMESBURY said, 
that the paragraph to which his noble 
Friend had referred had escaped his no- 
tice yesterday in reading the morning pa- 
pers, and the first time that he heard of 
it was this morning, when he received his 
noble Friend’s letter on the subject. As- 
suredly no orders were sent from the 
Foreign Office, and he thought that he 
might add none were sent from the depart- 
ment over which his noble Friend near 
him (the Duke of Northumberland) pre- 
sided, directing official honours to be paid 
to General Rosas. He entirely agreed with 
his noble Friend opposite in thinking that 
a refugee of rank and station must feel 
himself more agreeably received when he 
was received quietly, than when he was 
received on his arrival with any particular 
honours. He believed that that was the 
opinion of General Rosas himself. The 
only communication which the Government 
had received from that individual, was a 
letter, very simply written, asking leave to 
live as quietly as possibly within Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, and to have an individual 
assigned to live with him until he knew 
the English language better. He, there- 
fore, could not explain why the authorities 
at Plymouth had received the Gencral in 
such a manner as they had done, except 
by supposing that a natural feeling had 
led them to receive with hospitality and 
respect a distinguished refugee from a 
foreign country. And here let him ob- 
serve that General Rosas was no common 
refugee, but one who had shown great dis- 
tinction and kindness to the British mer- 
chants who had traded with his country, 
and one with whom the late Government 
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had carried on negotiations of an impor- 
tant character, and had even signed a 
Treaty in 1849. Whatever the private 
character of General Rosas might have 
been in South America, and whatever cru- 
elties he might have committed—which 
belonged to his nation, and which he (the 
Earl of Malmesbury) was afraid had not 
been exaggerated—it was impossible that 
under present circumstances we could mark 
them here by any stigma. We had re- 
ceived him here as a refugee, with whom 
we had carried on negotiations and signed 
a Treaty; and if we could not pity him 
for the fate which he had brought upon 
his own head, we ought at least to show 
some delicacy towards him in his misfor- 
tunes, and not to stamp him with the 
stigma of our reprobation. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
said, that the question which he wished to 
have distinctly answered ‘‘ Yes’’ or “‘No,”’ 
was this: Was or was not a Treasury 
Order sent down to Plymouth to receive 
him in this way ? 

The Eart of MALMESBURY was not 
aware at that moment that any such Order 
had been sent by the Treasury; but, un- 
doubtedly, such an Order might have been 
sent, as Mr. Gore, in his communication to 
the Government, had stated that it was 
an error to suppose that the General had 
landed with great wealth in England. The 
fact was the other way; he had very little 
to live on, and the rest of his life must be 
spent in penury. 

Viscount CANNING was not in the 
House when this question was put; but it 
appeared to him that the question ought to 
go to a period further back. General 
Rosas, it seemed, arrived at Plymouth in 
a@ Queen’s ship, and nothing was more 
natural or more regular than that the 
authorities, on seeing him arrive in Eng- 
land in a ship under Her Majesty’s pen- 
nant, should have done all in their power 
to mark their sense of the respect due to 
him on his arrival. He would not put a 
question to the noble Duke opposite (the 
Duke of Northumberland) as to whether 
General Rosas had been received on board 
Her Majesty’s ship with the assent of the 
Government ? He then expressed a gen- 
eral concurrence in the sentiments express- 
ed by the noble Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs on this subject. 

The Duxe of NORTHUMBERLAND 
replied, that although the noble Viscount 
would not ask him the question, he would 


‘nevertheless reply to it. No orders had 
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been sent by the Government to the squad- 
ron in the Rio Plata on this subject; but 
there was a general order sent to all our 
naval commanders to save life in all such 
emergencies as those which had befallen 
General Rosas. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that General Rosas went on 
board the Conflict. His first intention 
was to come to this country by the Bra- 
zilian packet. He was too late to meet 
that packet at Bahia, and it was thought 
that his life might not be safe if he stayed 
for any time in Brazil. That was the 
reason why the Conflict brought him to 
this country. If anything wrong had 
been done thereby, he (the Duke of North- 
umberland) was answerable for it, for he 
had expressed his approval of the course 
that had been pursued. 

Eart GRANVILLE, in a low tone, 

explained the reasons which had induced 
him to put this question, and expressed his 
concurrence in every word which had fallen 
from the noble Duke who had last spoken. 
It was quite right to issue orders to pre- 
serve life; but official honours should not 
have been paid to General Rosas on land- 
ing. 
Lorp BEAUMONT said, that while the 
House was on this subject, he would put a 
question to his noble Friend opposite re- 
specting the condition of affairs in the 
River Plate. It was now some weeks 
since it had been reported in this country 
—and there was no reason to doubt the 
correctness of the report—that the town 
of Montevideo had been occupied by a 
Brazilian foree. He did not ask at pre- 
sent whether that was the case or not; 
but, supposing that it were the case, was 
his noble Friend prepared to say that the 
occupation would be merely temporary, as 
a measure of police, to preserve life and 
property, and that it would not lead to any 
permanent result endangering the practi- 
cal independence of the Banda Oriental ? 
Perhaps his noble Friend would also state 
at the same time whether the island of 
Martin Garcia was in the occupation of 
the Brazilian troops or not ? 

The Eart of MALMESBURY: As to 
the first question put to him by his noble 
Friend, he had to inform him that Monte- 
video was at the present moment occupied 
by Brazilian troops. After the town had 
been evacuated by the French troops, he 
had been informed by our Consul resident 
there that it was found necessary to call 
in the Brazilian troops to preserve order. 


‘He had been assured that morning by the 
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Brazilian Minister that the oe was 
only a tempo occupation. e could 
pen his noble Friend that Her Majesty’s 
Government did not undervalue the inde- 
pendence of Montevideo, and that it had 
no reason to believe that it was now threat- 
ened. As to his noble Friend’s second 

uestion, he had not heard that Martin 
Gareis had been occupied by the Brazilian 
forces, and he did not believe that it had 
been so oceupied. 


SANITARY STATE OF THE METROPOLIS. 

The Eant of SHAFTESBURY rose, 
in pursuance of notice, to move the follow- 
ing Resolution: ‘‘ That the Sanitary State 
of the Metropolis requires the immediate 
Interposition of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” The noble Earl said, that he 
would venture to bring before their Lord- 
ships the sanitary condition of this vast 
metropolis, and the causes of disease and 
death that affected hundreds and thousands 
of ms at no great distance from those 
walls He desired to exhibit the ravages 
of disease, of premature death, the evil 
effects on those who survive-—widowhood, 
orphanage—together with the social and 
financial results to the community at large. 
The considerations suggested by a review 
of the sanitary condition of this metropolis 
were very important at all times, but in 
the present day possessed r value 
than ever, because he believed that in a 
very short time our Australian Colonies 
would invite and would obtain from this 
country a large portion of the flower and 
strength of our rural population; the re- 
maining portion would continue to flow into 
the towns—for so long as towns remained 
population would flow into them from the 
country—and in the towns they would un- 
dergo the same deteriorating process in 
themselves, or in their children, or both, 
of premature death or decay, which they 
were now undergoing. No town is sus- 
tained from its own resources; cut off from 
the rural supply, and the population will 
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kingdom was sustained by emigration from 
the country: and if that should from any 
eause be diverted, the lation of the 
towns would become nearly extinct. Now, 
to show to what an extent these densely- 
populated localities were dependent 
their supply of inbabitants on the provin- 
cial fertility, and how a small diversion of 
the influx would affect the maintenance of 
the numbers, take the following table :— 
Table showing the numbers Born in the Metro- 
politan Parishes, and in the Cities of London 
and Westminster, and other towns, 








with the numbers immigrating thereto, with 

the proportion per cent of those immigrating 

to those born in the several parishes :— 

Born ‘per cent of 3 
in Born | those born 
Mer Union. | County, [elsewhere] Corn i 
born in g 
the county. 

St. Luke’s ..,... 38,901) 15,9388; 31.7 | 2.95 
St. Giles’s ...... 30,997 | 23,295; 429 | — 
Marylebone...... 75,824) 62,340) 54.9 (2.5 
St. Paneras...... 78,160} 51,603; 39.9 - 
Kensington ...... 15,064) 11,770; 42.9 {2.48 
Holborn ......... 23,011) 15,729; 40.6 | 287 
City of London | 72,676) 52,132; 40.9 | 2.1 
City of Westmin- 

ster ......-..+-)114,035 |108,018| 486 {28 
Lambeth ......... 52,771) 61,917] 54 2.48 
Newington ...... 27,926; 26,680; 488 {2.46 
Rotherhithe...... 8,461; 5,456) 40 2.9 

















The noble Earl then proceeded to show 
from the same table that the same evil ex- 
isted in Manchester and Liverpool. For 
instance, the table from which he had al- 


soon be extinct. Depend upon it that, if| ready quoted supplied the following re- 


emigration commence generally from our 
counties, and the towns at the same time 
should continue to exhibit the same mortal- 
ity, or a proportionate increase to what it 
did at present, that eventually the great 
evil of this country would be not a redun- 
dancy but a deficiency of population—a 
searcity of hardy population for the coun- 
try at large, for the national defences, 
and for all civil, industrial, and social 

















| sult :— 
leer cent of 
Born in 
weer | otf ae 
wa) | bam | GE 
Manchester...... 157,331 | 86,052) 35 2.4 
Liverpool......... 157,748 128,739} 449 {2.6 

















Now, let their Lordships bear this in mind, 


purposes. In order to show how the|that the mortality in a healthy district 
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was to be estimated at 1.4 per thousand 
of the population. That was the case 
with regard to healthy districts; but in 
many towns the mortality was greater than 
2 per cent, and in some instances it at- 
tained to even near 3 per cent of the po- 
pulation. The bearing of this fact upon 
his present argument was this, that if they 
demonstrated the extent to which mor- 
tality prevailed in the vast populations 
of the towns, and if simultaneously a 
large amount emigration of was going 
on, and would probably be increased, then 
he could well believe—and he had heard 
it a day or two ago asserted on equal au- 
thority—the statement of Dr. Price—that 
London, if not refreshed from the country, 
would be a desert in fifty years. To use 
an illustration of the same gentleman : 
‘* Suppose you were to surround the me- 
tropolis by a wall of brass, so that no in- 
dividual from the country could enter within 
them, the whole population of this metro- 
polis and their issue would be extinct in the 
period of fifty years.’’ Now, he (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury) would say that the mortality of 
these town districts, and the manner in 
which their population was sustained by 
immigration from the country parts, de- 
served most attentive consideration from 
the Legislature; and he would say further, 
that they were bound to proceed to insti- 
tute such measures as would render more 
healthy and safe those vast districts; for if 
they did not, they would soon feel the very 
serious effect of a scarcity of people for all 
civil, social, and industrial purposes. The 
evils of which he complained had not yet 
reached their maximum. The results of 
late inquiries had proved that those evils 
were far from being stationary or retro- 
gressive, but were, in fact, rapidly advan- 
cing. It appeared, from careful inquiry, 
that during a series of years, deaths by pre- 
ventible diseases had been increasing, and 
in @ far greater ratio than was due to the 
inerease of the population. For example, 
he would lay before their Lordships the re- 
sults of the deaths, arising from four causes, 
which were at all times besetting the popu- 
lation of the metropolis. The four great 
causes were typhus, scarlet fever, diarrhea, 
and serofula. Now, he would quote to their 
Lordships an extract from the Registrar 
General’s report from 1840 to 1851, both 
years inclusive. The deaths by typhus and 
typhoid fevers in the metropolis during the 
first six years of that period were 8,962; 
and during the last six years 16,138, or 
nearly d and that, too, not owing to 
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any increase of er This 
ment did not i the cholera 
1849 and 1850, which made the 
more remarkable, because, according to all 
medical experience, the deaths from these 
causes after an epidemic ought to be fewer 
in number. Take, again, 

During the first six years the deaths 
scarlet fever were 9,822, and during the 
last six years 11,709, being an increase of 
about one-fifth. Again, by diarrhea, the 
deaths during the first six years were4,001, 
and during the last six years 13,650, that 
is, more than threefold. Now, diarrhea 
was the strongest and the most certain and 
immediate sign of the presence of a poison 
in the blood, and most clearly exhibited the 
sinking state of the population. By sero- 
fula the deaths were in the first six years 
3,098, and in the last six 7,114, or more 
than double; and this was the more re- 
markable, as this was a disease which 
generally affected the constitution perma- 
nently. The most important point, how- 
ever, for their Lordships’ consideration was 
that connected with the Fever Hospital. 
The report of the Registrar for 
last year exhibited a mournful example of 
the mode in which the destruction of hu- 
man life might continuously go on in 

cular and very cireumscribed limits. There 
were received into the Fever Hospital, from 
all parts of London in the past year, 877 


Fs 
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‘eases of fever. Of this number, their Lord- 


ships would scarcely credit the fact, that 
from one single side—the eastern side—of 
one lane (Gray’s-inn-lane), there were re- 
ceived 21] patients. In several instances 
from a single house in that locality 12, and 
in one case 20 patients, were sent into that 
hospital. Thus one side of a single street, 
with the courts branching out, had contri- 
buted nearly one-fourth of the cases to this 
hospital; but, adding 50 sent from Saffron- 
hill and neighbourhood, it had supplied 
nearly one-third. There was also another 
remarkable fact contained in the Registrar 
General’s report, to which he wished to call 
the particular attention of their Lordships. 
The county of Lancaster, like this great 
metropolis, was fed by immigration from 
distant parts. Now, in commenting oa the 
mortality of that district, the Registrar 
General made this emphatic remark, in 
every way well worthy of attention :-— 


“The mortality of Cheshire and Lancashire has 
been higher than the high a of those coun- 
ties. The population of the districts of Lancashire 
in 1851 was 2,063,913 ; the funerals were 54,938. 
The excess of sickness and death over births in 
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Lancashire is constant; in infancy, in adult age, 
and in both sexes. Yet the land ina great part of 
the country is high and salubrious, and the occu- 
ion of the people has nothing in it essentially 
j . What, then, is wanting? Apparently 
only this one thing: That the leading men of 
ire, animated by good will, should apply 
that skill and vigour which have been so success- 
ful in the use of machinery and the production of 
clothing for mankind, to the amelioration of the 
social condition of the two millions of Englishmen 
around them.” 


What had occurred in the county of Lan- 
caster might occur in this metropolis. It 
was a warning which ought not to be neg- 
lected, for we had every reason to believe 
that the mortality of London might lead to 
the same results, the excess of deaths over 
births, in infancy, in adults, and in both 
sexes. But these evils prevail and increase, 
not only in London but in small provincial 
towns, wherever there is a total deficiency of 
sanitary arrangements, and where the people 
live in great masses. All this showed how 
much we depend for our supply of human 
beings on the purely rural population. Hear 
the inspector (Mr. Lee), who says that 
‘the general conclusion forced on him by 
examination of 40 towns is, that the great 
mass lose nearly half the natural period 
of their lives.’’ A rapid deterioration had 
taken place, owing to the presence of a 
continually increasing amount of decom- 
posing organic matter, owing to the cess- 
system, and the saturation of the soil. 

his depression was not confined to towns 
in the worst sanitary condition. Take 
Baildon, in the county of York, a village 
with 3,000 inhabitants: In 1841 the 
deaths were 16.58 to 1,000; in 1848 they 
were 25.4 to 1,000; in 1849 they were 26 
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high average of 29 in 1,000; and so on for 
many other towns. Now was there not a 
cause for this state of things? Undoubt- 
edly there was; and it was to be found in 
the fact that the people were pressing by 
thousands and by tens of thousands upon 
arrangements which were calculated only 
for tens and for hundreds. As soon as they 
came into the towns they crowded toge- 
ther in the overpopulated lanes and alleys, 
living in miserable domiciles, where they 
found no pure air to breathe, no clean 
water to drink, and no drainage ‘to carry 
off the filth. They were surrounded by every 
cause of disease and death; and when 
they came to die, there were no means for 
interring them with propriety and safety. 
Let their Lordships listen to a few proofs. 
Look to the present condition of intramural 
interment. Now, as respects intramural in- 
terment, he assumed that it was a practice 
universally execrated, abundant in every 
mischief, peril, and evil consequences; 
| yet it still prevailed unmitigated among 
2,000,000 of this metropolis. The most 
recent examination of the graveyards of 
the metropolis showed that they contain 
putrefying matter enough to communi- 
cate putrefaction to all substances ex- 
posed to it, and which emit mephitic gases 
which produce the worst effects upon 
the human system. As an illustration 
of the effect produced by the interment 
of Jarge masses of bodies, he would refer 
to a statement made by Sir James 
M‘Gregor, that on one occasion in Spain, 
soon after 20,000 men had beer put into 
the ground, within the space of two or 
three months the troops that remained ex- 
| posed to the emanations of the soil, and 





to 1,000;,in 1850 they were 24.93 to! that drank the water from the wells sunk 
1,000; and in the year ending March, | in the neighbourhood of the spot, were at- 
1851, they were 20.21 to 1,000, or 25 per | tacked by malignant fevers and by dy- 
eent higher than in 1841. And this, not-| sentery, and that the fevers constantly put 
withstanding all the exertions of inspectors, | on the dysenteric character. Now, in this 
&c., in the matter of cleansing the houses, | metropolis, on spaces of ground not ex- 
&e., during the epidemic. In Selby the | ceeding in all 218 acres, closely surround- 
rapid increase in mortality is striking :— | ed by the abodes of the living, crowded 
The deaths registered in 1845 were 100; together in dense masses, upwards of 
in 1846 were 123; in 1847 were 156 ; in| 50,000 dead bodies are buried every year. 





1848 were 193; in 1849 were 223; a pro- 
gressive increase of 100 per cent in five 
years only, with a population nearly sta- 
tionary. There was another town, Yeovil, 


which ought to be one of the healthiest | 


towns in England: the mortality, estimated 
from the returns for seven years, from 
1844 to 1850, was 24.6 per 1,000; but, 
taking the latter four years of the return, 
the mortality has reached the extravrdinary 


The Earl of Shaftesbury 


In Bethnal-green burial ground alone, con- 
sisting of an area of about two acres aud 
a half, there have been interred since its 
opening, in the year 1746, upwards of 
56,000 dead bodies. In Bunhill-fields 
burial ground, City-road, consisting of an 
area of less than four acres, there have 
been interred from April, 1713, to August, 
1832, according to the registry, whieh, 
however, in the earlier years was imper- 
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feetly kept, 107,416 dead bodies. But in 
St. Pancras churchyard, one-half of which 
has been used as a burial place for at least 
six centuries, there have been deposited 
the remains of more than twenty genera- 
tions; and in this space of ground, which 
does not even now exceed four acres, and 
a large portion of which was considered as 
full to excess twenty years ago, there have 
been interred since that period upwards of 
26,000 bodies. Estimating the duration 
of a generation at thirty years, there must 
have been interred in the small space of 
218 acres, in the last generation a million 
and a half of dead bodies; and within the 
next thirty years, unless some remedy 
should be applied, and the system of ex- 
tramural interments should be introduced, 
more than another million and a half of 
the dead, that is, a large proportion of 
those who now people the metropolis, will 
have to be crowded into those same church- 
yards. He next came to the subject of 
drainage; and without entering at large 
into that subject, he would just refer to 
one or two facts. Any person going into 
the New-cut, Lambeth, or to Whitechapel, 
or Shoreditch, must be struck with the foul 
smells arising from the defective surface 
drainage. A survey had been made of the 
subterranean works of London, and the 
Report revealed the portentous danger to 
which the great mass of the working 
classes were subjected. The Report 
stated :-— 

“ Now, besides the surface abominations, which 
any one can speak to who hds perambulated Lon- 
don, a survey has been obtained of the subter- 
ranean works, from which the appalling fact has 
been proved, that, owing to the bad construction 
of the sewers, there is actually accumulated be- 
neath and about the dwelling-houses of the me- 
tropolis a mass of cesspool matter which may be 
represented. by a lake six inches deep and 700 
acres in extent, and an ‘ exhaling’ s of that 
extent, of which, mark this, the bulk remains 
constant, are sent weekly to the Thames upwards 
of 8,000 loads of poisonous filth. After this 
statement, can any one wonder that noxious 
odours pervade the best squares and streets, and 
that no one can stand without the annoyance and 
the risk of illness at a moderate distance from any 
gulley-shoot ?” 


This leads to my next consideration—the 
supply of water, it being impossible that 
drains should work well except with well- 
adjusted supplies. There was tio reason 
to complain of an insufficient supply of 
water, because, nearly three-fifths of the 
water pumped into London are pumped to 
waste, a quantity equal to the average 
rain-fall of the district; a great quantity 
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of this sinks into the ground, molting ths 
foundation of the: houses, and ing, 
wherever drainage is defective, to damp- 
ness and surface abominations. The | es 
complaint was the defective mode of distri 
bution; for while three-fifths were wasted, 
thousands and tens of thousands had no 
water without fetching it from a consider- 
able distance. It was not necessary at the 
present moment to debate the comparative 
qualities of hard and soft water, and the 
sources of supply; people would be glad, 
some to have any, and some any fit to be 
drunk. But if their Lordships would only 
read the different reports on the supply .of 
water to the metropolis, they would then see 
how disease is created by a deficient supply 
of it, and by its being detained, when ac- 
quired, in butts, tubs, and pans, all unco- 
vered, in heated and crowded rooms, where 
it soon becomes corrupt, and imbibes all the 
bad gases thrown out from the body by the 
lungs. The city of Hamburgh presented a 
remarkable contrast to this state of things, 
in consequence of the judicious measures 
taken to secure a constant and plentiful 
supply of water. That town, as their Lord- 
ships were well aware, had been burnt down 
a few years ago. The burgomasters and 
other inhabitants of the town, in rebuild- 
ing it, showed great zeal in securing its 
future health. They sent over to this 
country for an engineer of great know- 
ledge and science, and well acquainted 
with sanitary subjects, and the principles 
of the Board of Health, and requested 
him to reconstruct the town in such a way 
that every house might be plentifully is 
plied with water. Mr. Lindley accordingly 
went over. Every room in every house, 
from the bottom to the top, was furnished 
with a constant supply of water. Every 
man in Hamburgh had that constant sup- 
ply of water in his room, and paid for it 
something under a penny a week. Look to 
the advantages of his system: first, there 
was great cheapness; and, secondly, the 
water was close at hand. The medical gen- 
tlemen of the hospital had drawn up a writ- 
ten statement, in which they said that since 
a constant and plentiful supply of water 
had been given to the people HI Hamburgh, 
cutaneous disorders had become almost ex- 
tinct, and that not one case of cutaneous 
disease had since that time been admitted 
to the hospital. As to the water used in 
many parts of the metropolis, it was of 
bad quality, and frequently intermittent. 
On this subject Dr. Bowrie says— 
“«Water, thick; muddy, discoloured, putrid 
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like something putrified, often containing 
worms an inch long, supposed to come from 
adjoining burying-grounds,’ Dr. Gavin says, 
* Water supplied from stand-pipes occasionally. 
It is kept in butts, tubs, , all uncovered ; 
frequently stowed away wader the beds ; exposed 
to all the foul gases evolved in crowded rooms, 
absorbs them, and becomes putrid and poisonous ; 
butts almost always near privies, imbibing every 
noxious exhalation,’ ’’ 

Such a state of things was disgraceful, not 
only to this city, but to the country, and 
“he hoped their Lordships would arrive at a 
determination not to allow the Session to 
close without entering heart and soul into 
& determination to put an end to it for 
ever. He would remind their —e 
that the city of Paris stood much better in 
this respect than did London. The late 
king, Louis Philippe, paid great attention 
to this matter, and very much had been 
doné towards supplying the people of Paris 
with water. He had not sent water to 
the tops of the houses, but tanks were 
very liberally supplied with water filtered 
from the Seine, and in almost every street 
@ good allowance was to be obtained, so 
that he believed he might safely assert 
that the people of Paris were in respect 
of this necessary of life in a condition fifty 
per cent better than the large majority of 
the people of London. Having said so 
much relative to the supply of water, he 
would tiow direct their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the state of the courts and alleys 
of London, and the condition of the dwell- 
ing-houses contained in them. In 1848, 
in anticipation of cholera, a report was 
made by Mr. Grainger upon this subject; 
and, before referring to that report, he 
would just observe, that if any difference 
éxisted in the state of matters, he believed 
it was that they were worse now than 
then, the warnings of cholera having been 
disregarded. Mr. Grainger, in this report, 
says— 

“The uniform evidence of every medical man 
engaged during that period (1840-1849), whether 
as an inspector, visitor, or Poor Law surgeon, 
showed that in all parts of the metropolis the 
dwellings of the industrious classes were in a 
most dep/orable condition ; that they were filthy, 
unwholesome, and neglected; that they were 
deficient in all the arrangements demanded by 
decency, comfort, and health ; that there were in 
many localities houses ujterly unfit for human 
habitation ; that the water supply was miserable, 
both as to quantity and quality, the privies foul 
and overflowing, and the scavenging grossly neg- 
leeted ; and that, as the direct consequenos of all 
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this, there was extreme misery, sickness, and 
mortality.” 
Here was a picture of the interior of 
the houses bordering on St. Giles’s and 
Bloomsbury, as given by Mr. Lloyd, a 
surgeon :— 

“Some of the rooms and staircases were black, 
and a as if they had not been properly 
cleansed for years. The ventilation is also most 
defective, and the rooms enormously crowded, 
so that the atmosphere within them is most offen- 
sive. In one room of a house in treet, 
where two children had lately had typhus, 10 
pom slept at night; the allowance for each 

ing, according to measurement, 120 cubic feet ; 
a space utterly incompatible with health. I saw 
other rooms much more crowded, containing 18 
or 20 people.” 


This was a favourable representation of 
the dwellings in many parts of London, 
He would now pass on to a famous place, 
called Jacob’s Island, in Bermondsey, 
where the houses were built over a muddy 
and all but stagnant ditch, of a most dis- 
gusting description, from which the people 
were compelled to draw the water used 
both for cleansing and cooking. It was 
stated that— 

‘* Many privies overhang the stream, and I saw 
a large quantity of excrement lying on the mud ; 
the water was filthy and green, and poisonous 
was bubbling up on the surface. I found on 
and a subsequent visit, that many of the are 
still compelled to use and even drink this horribly 
polluted water ; others obtain a supply from the 
public-houses, or from the charitable supply pro- 
vided through the instrumentality of Mr. Walshe, 
who acted as medical inspector during the cholera. 
Some of the poor people stated, that on complain- 
ing to their landlord of the want of a proper sup- 
ply, they were told that the water of the ditch was 
good enough for them.” 


He would now introduce their Lordships 
to the state of the Potteries at Kensington, 
which abounded in piggeries, and where, 
in a pond called ‘‘ the Ocean,’’ every kind 
of abomination was collected, and sent 
forth the most offensive smell. At another 
place in Kensington, called Jennings’- 
gardens, the state of the privies was de- 
clared to be so horrible as to defy deserip- 


tion. With regard to this place, it was 
stated— 

“ Some time since a public privy was provided, 
but it is in a most disgraceful state. whole 


area, at the time of my visit, was deeply covered 
with exerement, and emitted so foul 4 stench as 
nearly to induce vomiting. To this place, and in 
this horrible state, men, women, and children are 
compelled to resort in common. ‘The deaths 
from cholera,’ says Mr. Woodeock, ‘in these 
buildings were about 30 during the short time it 
was there.’ ” 


But, in reference to this place, the advan- 
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of a slight attempt at something like 
wt ee for it was 


that p Hera lea Me owe ty- 
f meant Ti preee « 

ie Pte Gray’s-inn-lane. He 
had last year, in consequence of the 
very strong statements which he had seen 
relating to this locality, deemed it his 
duty to go and see the place himself; 
and he could safely say that what he saw 
more than bore out the description which 
he would now submit to their Lordships; 
and it was the more remarkable, because 
it was not at first sight a neighbourhood 
that struck one as peculiarly filthy. It 
was & narrow court, and the pavement was 
tolerable; and it was only, in fact, by goin 
into the houses that the extent of the evi 
could be understood; and their i 
would well believe what he stated when 
mentioned that in one of these houses not 
fewer than twenty cases of cholera had 
taken place. Here was a deseription given 
by a medical gentleman of by no means 
one of the worst houses :— 

“ The interior is dirty, and requires 
efficient limewashing one i ty is pee in 


and which, owing 
had been reg ate, HY Christmas. From 
the privy a short drain direetly into the main 
sewer, and, as there is no trap or other contrivance, 
the foul sewer air must be continually into 
the house. Closg to this horrible privy the 
water-butt for the supply of twenty persons, un- 
covered and open at the top, and thus allowing the 
water to absorb the poisonous gases incessantly 
escaping at the privy ; the butt itself is so decayed 
that the water leaks away, to remedy which de- 
fect, as the landlord will de nothing, the poor 
— of the house has provided a small old 


He could say, in addition to this statement, 
that there were sg Lge of this locality 
so utterly filthy, the effect of the 
was 80 overpowering, that into them 
could not go, and therefore could not 
submit them to personal inspection; it was 
i ible to endure the intensity of the 
horrible stench that prevailed. Now, these 
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were not by means isolated cases. 
They were fair ive instances, 
and he would undertake to show that what 
he had stated was true, not only in respect 
of one, two, or three hundred, not of one 
or two thousand of houses, but of several 
thousands, and of several hundreds of thou- 
sands of the population. But there were 
nuisances of another description to which 
he felt it his duty to call their Lordships’ 
attention. The air of London was in a 
state of constant and inereasing pollution, 
not only from the enormous mass of cess- 
pool matter which accumulated within and 
around houses in consequence of defective 
house drainage, but also from the noxious 
processes and manufactures which were 
earried on, without control or regulations 
in the yery centre of the town, and in the 
midst of the densest portions of its popu- 
lation—from the bone-boiling and fat-boil- 
ing operations of Lambeth and Kensing- 
ton; from the manure manufactories of 
Whitechapel, Southwark, Lambeth, and 
other districts; from the manure-heaps of 
seavengers’ and nightmen’s yards, where 
the refuse of 2,000,000 of people was col- 
lected and hoarded until, by various pro- 
cesses, all of which involved decomposition 
and the evolution of poisonous » this 
seething mass of filth was brought to what 
was considered a fit state for sale and re- 
moval; and from the like abominations of 
laystalls, knackers’ yards, cowhouses, and 
piggeries, and nuisances of other descrip- 
tions in every variety. One of the abomina- 
tions to which he had just referred consisted 
of a large pond, three-quarters of an acre or 
an sere in extent, into which was thrown the 
contents of the cesspools of a great part of 
the neighbourhood, where it was kept for a 
length of time, and baked into eakes and 
exported. The complaints of the people 
round about were numerous, and one man 
was so powerfully affected with the gas 
that he was killed outright. Scarcely a 
day passed without appeals from private 
individuals or local officers, from a clergy- 
man or a medical man, for interference to 
abate the stench in houses, or to check the 
progress of some frightful local epidemic 
which was raging in dwellings closest to 
those hotbeds of disease. These processes 
might be necessary; but what he protested 
against was, their being permitted to be 
¢arried on in the very heart of the popula- 
tion. “Nothing could possibly be more of- 
fensive than some of these processes, and 
the houses near them were never frae from 
fever. Sometimes there had been in these 
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localities a sudden outbreak of disorder, 
caused perhaps by a change of the wind, 
by which fifty or sixty children in the 
workhouse were struck down in one night, 
in consequence of the effluvia being driven 
upon them from these abominable pre- 
mises. And it should be borne in mind 
that these disgusting processes were not, 
many of them, carried on by Englishmen, 
but by foreigners, who came here, be- 
cause in no other country in Europe 
would they be allowed to carry on such 
processes. At Paris, for example, such 
disgusting processes would not be toler- 
ated for a day; but they were allowed to 
come to this country and pursue their 
operations without question, though proved 
to be detrimental to the health of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of the popula- 
tion living within the sphere of their influ- 
ence. Nor in this enumeration was it right 
to omit the smoke nuisance—that everlast- 
ing source of the thickness, darkness, and 
filth of the London atmosphere; that nui- 
sance which the experience of towns more 
properly manufacturing, and especially the 
experience of many of the largest fuel-con- 
suming factories, showed might, without 
inconvenience, without loss, and even with 
pecuniary gain, be to a very great extent, 
prevented. ‘According to the statement 
of a friend of his own, a large manu- 
facturer, he had saved in fuel no less 
than 300/. in the course of one year 
by the consumption of his smoke. Now 
as to the consequences of this state of 
things, it was impossible to go frequently 
among the poor of this metropolis and visit 
their dwellings without seeing the pernici- 
ous effects, both physical, moral, and so- 
cial, that were produced among those who 
were subjected to the nuisances he had en- 
deavoured to describe. As to the, moral 
consequences, they were shown in the dis- 
content, exasperation, habits of drunken- 
ness, and indifference to religion but too 
commonly exhibited. They could not fail 
to see that thousands, male and female, 
young and old, were driven to the gin- 
shop; and let not their Lordships visit 
them with too severe a condemnation; for 
in the depressing influence of the at- 
mosphere in which they lived, and the 
misery of the dwellings in which they 
lived, they were led to the belief that 
their health and strength could only be 
renovated and maintained by the sti- 
mulating effects of gin and beer. Anxious 
as the friends of these people were to pro- 
mote their improvement, all their efforts 
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were rendered n by the circum- 
stances which surrounded them. Educa- 
tion was made all but impossible—the 
missionary was baffled, the clergyman and 
the schoolmaster rendered well nigh useless. 
The city missionaries, the scripture read- 
ers, the district visitors, one and all, said 
it was next to impossible to produce an 
effects on such persons, and that if suc 
a state of things was allowed to continue, 
we should never cease to have an ignorant 
and dissolute population. Now, with re- 
spect to the physical effect produced by 
such a system. An inquiry was made a 
short time ago by an eminent surgeon, 
and he afterwards accompanied that gen- 
tleman to the place to test the met of 
his statement by personal inquiry. The 
examination was made in some of the 
eourts and alleys of the city of London 
to ascertain the physical and moral con- 
dition of the people inhabiting those locali- 
ties. The attention of the gentleman was 
addressed principally to the children, be- 
cause when they were affected it was clear 
that some evil influence was at work. He 
said— 

“ What was the appearance of the children 
brought up in these courts and alleys ?—In gene- 
ral diminutive, pale, squalid, sickly, irritable; 
I rarely saw a child in a really healthy state ; the 
great majority had suffered from scarlet fever, 
measles, or some other disease in a virulent form, 
leaving injurious effects upon the constitution, 
which ultimately end in death, or produce a debi- 
lity of constitution which lasts throughout the 
whole of life. What was the physical condition 
of the youth of these courts ?—Stunted in their 
growth, of cadaverous aspect, general! with an 
appearance of having themselves suffered from 
disease. I was at first often suprised at the 
large stature and broad frame of the parents, 
compared to the squalid appearance of their chil- 
dren and the diminutive size of the youth of both 
sexes; but I found, upon inquiry, that a aa 
proportion of the parents had come from the 
country, where they were born. Thus, in Sweet- 
apple-court, situated in the heart of the city, I 
found that of the 86 fathers and mothers of fami- 
lies there, 35 were born in London, and 51 in the 
country. There was generally a marked differ- 
ence between the country and town people; the 
latter were smaller and less fully developed than 
the country people. I was sometimes able to pre- 
dicate from the appearance of the inmates, where 
they had been born. What were the people’s own 
accounts as to the prevalent state of health ?—I 
was rather surprised to find that, unless they 
were at the time actually suffering from sickness, 
they did not themselves complain of the un- 
healthiness of their abodes; the feeling seemed 
to be, that, being obliged to live there, they would 
make the best of it, Others, indeed, appeared to 
have been accustomed to these foul smells, and 
did not associate them with any ill health. It 
was principally people who came from the country 
who complained of these bad smells. I found that 
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some of the mothers who did not think the places 
had lost one-half or nearly all their 
children. It Sweet-apple-court I met with the 
following cases, viz.:—Of 12 children only 1 was 
alive; of 7, only 2 alive; of 16, only 1 alive; 
of 10, only 3 alive; of 24, only 2 alive; of 10 
children, 4 alive; of 7 children, 3 alive; of 11 
children, 3 alive; of 8 children, 4 alive; of 9 
children, 5 alive; of 12 children, 4 alive; of 7 
children, 4 alive; of 15 children, 9 alive; of 4 
children, 1 alive. Thus, out of 152 children, only 
46 were living, 106 having died during the life- 
time of their parents; and it must be observed 
that of the 46 now living many are quite young, 
and likely to fall victims to disease before 
arrive at the age of maturity. Out of the 246 
children born to the married inhabitants of this 
court, 141 were dead at the time of my visit, and 
only 105 were alive. : Considering this excessive 
amount of mortality, and that the constitutions 
of the children who survive are weak and prone 
to disease, it is evident that the race of citizens 
would soon become extinct were it not for the 
continued regeneration which is going on by the 
influx of healthy people from the country.” 
Ratepayers were subjected to heavy ex- 
pense in order to provide for the claims of 
widowhood, orphanage, and loss of capa- 
city to labour, followed by necessary 
chial relief. He would give their Lord- 
ships a few instances of the great increase 
which had recently taken place in the 
item of medical relief in densely-populated 
districts. The expenditure for medical 
relief in Bermondsey, in 1845, was 1901. ; 
in 1851 it was 3001. In Holborn, in 1845, 
the medical relief amounted to 300/.; in 
1851, to 6347. In Manchester it was 
9691. in 1845, and 1,733/. in 1851. In 
Liverpool it was 9197. in 1845, and 2,3061. 
in 1851. These figures showed the pro- 
gressive increase of expenditure arising 
from the want of sanitary measures, for 
1851 was a comparatively healthy year, 
following, as it did, the epidemic. These 
evils were not the inevitable result of large 
populations. They arose from preventible 
causes, and good effects had followed wher- 
ever real efforts had been made to obviate 
them. Take the case of single houses, or 
blocks of houses, or alleys, or model estab- 
lishments—diminution of disease had in- 
variably followed improvement. Mr. Grain- 
ger, in his report, said— 

“Fortunately we have not to rest either on bare 
speculations or on mere assertions. It has been 
proved in the report of the General Board of Health 
on the epidemic cholera, that in the metropolis every 
efficient sanitary improvement has been followed, 
as directly as cause and effect, by a corresponding 
decrease of sickness and mortality. There is no 
exception to this rule; it applies to the courts, 
alleys, and houses occupied by the industrious 
classes ; it applies to public institutions of every 
kind, to prisons, to hospitals, to lunatic asylums, 
and, above all, to the establishments specially 
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among the population of London 
generally, one person in 75 we attacked.” 

Mr. Grainger found the same result in the 
Albert- street lodging-house, which had 
been opened about two years. The house 
contained about 280 persons of all ages; 
the deaths since the opening had been 5, 
one of these from accident; from typhus 
none. It must not be supposed that these 
model lodging-houses were placed in the 
most healthy parts of London: the reverse 
was the case. In the St. Pancras model 
lodging-house the number of inmates in 
1851 was 571; the deaths 7, or a mortality 
of 1:2 percent. In the surrounding dis- 
trict the general mortality was 2°3 per cent, 
or nearly double. Take the most delicate 
test of mortality—that of infants, and the 
result would be the same. The deaths 
among 252 children in the house were 4, 
or 1°1 per cent; while in the nighbourhood 
of the house the average mortality for five 
years among children under 15 years of 
age was 3°4 per cent.—I have now (con- 
tinued the noble Earl) presented to your 
Lordships a just picture of the state of the 
Metropolis—a state affecting the condition 
of hundreds of thousands; and it is from a 
deep conviction of its influence on the social 
and moral condition of our people, and on 
the peace, honour, and enjoyment of all 
classes, that I am induced to repeat, again 
and again, these statements and remon- 
strances. Now, I know these statements 
must be tedious; but if tedious to those 
who listen, how much more to those who 
examine and report the disgusting details! 
It is really worthy of remark how habituat- 
ed, and almost callous we become, by the 
weekly returns of the Registrar General, 
to vast amounts of mortality, and never in- 
quire whether it arises or not from prevent- 
ible causes. We assume that, because it 
is constant, it is also necessary and inevit- 
ible. Now, this delusion prevailed for- 
merly in respect of many places, especially 
of prisons, in which disease was held to be 
as certain and concomitant as high walls 
or leg-locks; but where is the old gaol 
fever now? Cases of typhus may arise, 
but we never hear of a complete carnage in 
any one of our penitentiaries. If out of 
some 300 prisoners, 40 or 50 were at- 
tacked with typhus, Parliament would be 
stirred, and the whole press in commotion. 
In Westminster House of Correction two 
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years 30 cases of fever occurred, and | tion; and if the evils now complained of were 
Ly to. removed, it would contribute not only to the 


; alarm was excited, the cause 
discovered; 500 cubic yards, equal to 400 
tons, of matter were removed, and 
then all was well. But while the courts 
and ‘alleys are decimated year by year, 
no one is moved: all is taken as a matter 
of course, partly because one-half of the 
world knows nothing on the subject, and 
partly because the other half assumes all 
-to be irremediable ; and yet these evils 
are as preventible in the lanes and alleys 
as they are in the better localities. It has 
been the desire and effort of a band of men 
throughout the country to prove these 
facts, and give effect to their proof. Our 
night of toil has been long, but we trust it 
is drawing to a close; and to hasten that 
happy consummation, and institute sound 
measures for the benefit and safety of o 
great mass of the working people, I now 
earnestly request the interposition of your 
Lordships. I move the House to resolve, 
“That the Sanitary State of the Metro- 
polis — the immediate Interposition 
of Her Majesty’s Government.” 

The Axcusisnor of CANTERBURY 
said, it would be impossible not to admire 
the philanthropy of the noble Earl who had 
given up so much time, and had practised 
so much self-denial, for the purpose of en- 
tering upon one of the most painful pur- 
suits that could be undertaken, It was 
un for him to enter upon the pain- 
ful details which the noble Earl had placed 
before the House; but he should be unfaith- 
fal as regarded that large community by 
which he was more immediately surrounded, 
and which in some degree he represented in 
that House, if he did not add his testimony 
to the correctness of what the noble Earl 
had stated in reference to the sanitary con- 
dition of Lambeth. The localities where 
— the recent visitation of the cholera, 
mortality and sickness might be expected to 
= to the greatest extent, were so well 

nown that it was almost possible to lay them 
down distinctly on the map. Great efforts 
had been made to ameliorate these evils; but 
though much had been done, the difficul- 
ties to be overcome had been found so 
a that nothing short of legislative inter- 
nce would effect any satisfactory and 
permanent improvement. The moral and 
religious consideration of the question was 
even more distressing than the physical as- 


The Governnrent had made great | p 


exertions for the education of the people; 

but their physical condition opposed an im- 

passable obstacle to the benefits of educa- 
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improvement of the health of the 
but also to the promotion of their 
Much, beyond question, might 

a very material point of view by attending 
to the health and cleanliness of the poor; 
but he doubted whether the religious 
moral results produced would not be still 
more beneficial and salutary. 

The Eant of DERBY said, that many 
of the details brought forward by his noble 
Friend were no doubt details of the most 
painful interest, and were on a subject to 
which, in a very worthy manner, he had 
devoted much time and attention; but he 
was afraid that he had, after all, in entering 
upon these details, merely elucidated those 
well-known and universally recognised 
truths, which—he hoped the noble Earl 
would not consider he used any offensive 
term—were, in fact, truisms, namely, that 
in proportion as you promote ventilation, 
drainage, and the removal of nuisances, in 
such proportion will the health of the po- 
pulation and the average longevity be aug- 
mented. It did not require the facts whic 
the noble Earl had laid before the House 
to satisfy their Lordships that a country 
life was more wholesome than the life of a 
population pent up in populous cities and 
great crowded towns. e confessed he 
was at a loss to imagine where that pecu- 
liar district was to be found, to which his 
noble Friend had adverted, where the ave- 
rage of deaths in the year amounted to 
1.10 per cent, because if that were the 
state of the population in any particular 
district, that district must exhibit such mar- 
vellous salubrity that every man, woman, 
and child living within it must attain the 
age of 75 years. Two per cent of deaths 
would indicate that the average duration 
of life among the population was 50 years, 
and 14 per cent would indicate that the 
average period of existence was 75 years— 
that is, provided the inhabitants are born, 
remain, and die in the district; for the cal- 
culation was good for nothing if the dis- 
trict were one in which the people did not 
permanently remain, or with respect to 
which any large amount of emigration was 
carried on, either from or into. He was 
not going to enter into any statistics upon 
the subject. He was quite ready to admit 
it to be a matter of notoriety that the 
ulation were more healthful and long-lived 
in the country than in towns; and the dif- 
ference of salubrity applied not only to the 
metropolis, but also to large towns in 
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the manufacturing districts; and that the 
amount of salubrity, and the contrary, 
were in proportion to the crowded state of 
the population, the great extent of the 
towns, and the want of a free circulation 
of air. The speech of his noble Friend 
appeared to him to have fallen short of 
that which the great attention"he had paid 
to the subject, gave their Lordships the 
right to expect. The noble Earl had been 
satisfied with showing the existence of a 
great evil, and had not gone on to show 
what remedies might be applied, or in what 
degree the Government—he (the Earl of 
Derby) was not speaking of the present 
Government, because it had been in power 
only a very short period, but of preceding 
Governments, or preceding Parliaments— 
had failed to give their attention to this 
most important subject, or to introduce a 
measure for the purpose of abating these 
evils, which, perhaps, after all, no human 
legislation could altogether do away with. 
He rejoiced that the noble Earl had seen 
the propriety of altering the terms of his 
Motion; because it would certainly have 
been his duty, and he thought he had the 
concurrence of the House, to have offered 
his opposition to his noble Friend’s pro- 
position as it originally appeared on the 
notice paper, namely, an Address to the 
Crown, praying Her Majesty to take steps 
to permit the metropolis to be no longer 
excluded from the advantages of the Gen- 
eral Board of Health. Now, such a notice 
as that would have implied that on the 
part of the Crown some obstacle had been 
thrown in the way of Parliament, and that 
the Legislature had been prevented adopt- 
ing measures which it might consider ex- 
— Now, he asked how far his noble 

riend had proceeded in his recommenda- 
tions for remedying the evils of which he 
justly complains? He was quite aware 
that his present Motion was not to extend 
the provisions of the Board of Health Act 
to the metropolis; but a few days ago that 
was his proposition, and that which he 
(the Earl of Derby) complained of was, 
that whereas on a former occasion he had 
a definite remedy, and pointed out a spe- 
cifié course to cure the evils, un the pre- 
sent odcasion he was satisfied with laying 
before their Lordships the evil, without 
even suggesting the slightest legislative 
means for remedying or mitigating it. He 
confessed he was somewhat surprised at 
the course his noble Friend had taken, 
he being an active Member of a Board 
specially charged with the administration 
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a the health of the country, and 
which recently signed a report, which 
had been placed in his (the Earl of Derby’s) 
hands since he entered the House, dated 
the 30th March, and which Board were 
constantly considering and suggesting such 
means as to their judgment seemed expe- 
dient for the pu of remedying the 
evils. With his noble Friend and the 
other Commissioners there was associated 
the noble Lord at the head of the Board 
of Works (Lord J. Manners); and yet he 
believed the Motion his noble Friend. ve 
notice of on a former occasion, as well as 
the Motion he had made that night, was" 
made without any consultation with the 
noble Lord. He said, then, he should 
have objected on a former oecasion to the 
proposition of his noble Friend, ly on 
technical grounds to the form of the Mo- 
tion, and partly because he thought after 
what had formerly taken place, it would not 
be possible to place the metropolis under 
the control of the Board of Health. That 
proposition had been raised by successive 
Administrations, and it had been brought 
under the consideration of successive Par- 
liaments, and the object had been anxi- 
ously sought for by successive Ministers. 
He saw a noble_Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Carlisle) who was very anxious to intro- 
duce a measure of this particular nature; 
but he found the objections were insuper- 
able, and he was obliged nominally to post- 
pone it, but really to abandon it. A noble 
Duke whom he saw on the cross benches 
(the Duke of Neweastle), in # diseus- 
sion which took place on the subject, 
said something to this effect—that, look- 
ing at the variety of interests and the im- 
mense masses of people which had to be 
dealt with, he was no more inelined to 
place the metropolis under the supervision 
of the General Board of Health, than he 
was to place under it the cities of Paris or 
Vienna. Therefore, he (the Earl of Derby 
was less surprised at his noble F 
abandoning the intention of bringing for- 
ward his first proposition; but he must say 
he had left a great void in his case when 
he laid down a principle which had been 
assented to by successive Parliaments in 
sticcessive years—that a great evil requires 
to be effectually dealt with-~and did not 
give their Lordships the benefit of his ex- 
perience and advice 4s to the direction in 
which the remedy was to be sought. He 
admitted that the prominent causes of dis- 
ease, and a t portion of suffering, in 
the , Were those to which the 
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noble Earl had adverted : intramural inter- 
ments, deficient supply of water, deficient 
sewerage, and large accumulations of nui- 
sances which are permitted in various parts 
of the metropolis. He thought those were 
the four principal causes of disease. He 
said nothing of the smoke nuisance, which 
the noble Earl had also adverted to, but 
he took the other four as being the princi- 
pal causes of disease, and even of mor- 
tality. With regard to the first, intra- 
mural interments, that was one which he 
was bound to say did press for very early 
and anxious consideration and for an early 
remedy; because the evils were, year after 
year, increasing in intensity, and no lan- 

—not even the forcible language of 
kis noble Friend—could exhibit the fearful 
amount of disease which, he was convinced, 
was continually generated by the loathsome 
and disgusting practice of interment in the 
crowded churchyards and burial grounds 
of the metropolis. But that was not a 
subject which Parliament had lost sight of, 
or on which it had been slow to seek a 
remedy. Two years ago a Bill was passed, 
after considerable objection and opposition, 
giving to the General Board of Health 
powers of a very unusual and extraordinary 
character. That Bill had been altogether 
inoperative; and why? From two causes 
—partly because the powers of the Board 
were limited, and partly because the Board 
did not consist of a permanent administra- 
tion. In consequence of a certain dura- 
tion being assigned to the existence of the 
Board, they found it impracticable to carry 
into operation the great powers entrusted 
to them. If he did not mistake, they had 
compulsory authority to buy up the rights 
of all existing cemeteries. That was cer- 
tainly a large power to be vested in any- 
body; but at the same time it should be 
considered that the evil to be dealt with 
was an extraordinary one. It was also 
empowered to adopt measures, with as 
little delay as possible, to provide land in 
the neighbourhood of London for inter- 
ments, and—this was a matter which par- 
ticularly affected the poorer classes—to 
provide for the decent and careful disposal 
of bodies in the interval between death 
and burial. It was found also that the 
necessary funds could not be raised with- 
out an appeal to the Legislature. The 
powers, too, given to the Board were of so 
extreme a character, that they formed a 
very serious obstacle to the practical work- 
ing of that measure. It was proposed in 
the first instance that the Board should be 


The Earl of Derby 
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entrusted with the absolute control of the 
funerals of all the persons dying within 
the limits to which the Act applied. They 
were to make an arrangement for the 
general interment, and they were to levy 
on the popvlation a rate for the pu of 
defraying the great expenses which it 
would involve. A great objection’was felt 
to levying the rate, and not unnaturally, 
because a large part of the population 
would escape from contributing to an ob- 
ject in which all were equally concerned. 
Accordingly a general rate was abandoned; 
but it was provided that fees should be levied 
on all burials conducted by the Board, and 
that the Board should be at liberty, on the 
security of these fees, to borrow money for 
the expenses of the Act. But then it was 
found that the fees would not be large 
enough to enable the Board to borrow 
money upon them, unless it were com- 
pulsory that the funerals should be con- 
ducted by the Board. This, of course, 
would be giving to a Government board a 
great monopoly. It would be setting aside 
and superseding every private tradesman. 
Upon every death there would be a fee 
paid to this great monopolist company, 
whether the person were buried or not by 
them; and it would be a tax upon the 
deaths of those who had the wish and the 
means that their funerals should be con- 
ducted in their own manner. Parliament 
would hesitate to intrust any board with 

wers so extensive and arbitrary, unless 
it were clear that no remedy short of those 
powers would be sufficient. Now, he 
thought that the cemetery companies in 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis would 
be found very willing to contract with the 
parishes, and that many of the parishes 
would be desirous to have the power of 
posure and obtaining for themselves 
and, at a moderate distance from the me- 
tropolis, which might be set apart for the 
interment of their dead. In such cases a 
power (to which he was favourable) might 
be usefully exercised to prohibit intramural 
interments in metropolitan graveyards, now 
overcrowded. He thought it would be in 
principle more satisfactory, and in practice 
not less beneficial, to give a power to 
parishes to make those voluntary arrange- 
ments, either with the present or some fu- 
ture cemetery companies, than to give the 
large compulsory and arbitrary powers pro- 
pens to be vested in the General Board of 

ealth. There was before the other House 
of Parliament a Bill for establishing a new 
cemetery near a railway, at a considerable 
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distance from London, entirely removed 
from human habitations, and comprehend- 
ing an area of 2,000 acres, which it was 
proposed to set apart for metropolitan in- 
terments, and to make in it suitable provi- 
sion not only for separate parishes, but also 
for te denominations of Christians. 
That Bill was now under the consideration 
of a Committee of the House of Commons. 
What might be the result he was unable to 
state; but if a Bill of that kind were capa- 
ble of being carried into practical opera- 
tion, that would supersede the necessity of 
such compulsory powers as were proposed 
to be given, and said to be necessary for 
the General Board. With regard to the 
water supply and sewerage, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that it would be most desirable 
to place the water supply and the sewerage 
of the metropolis, if possible, in the hands 
of the same Government Board, and to vest 
in one authority the superintendence of the 
whole of the vast and complicated ma- 
chinery for securing a permanent and con- 
stant, and not an intermittent supply of 
water; and that the same company and 
authority which had the power of introduc- 
ing water should also have the power of 
applying that water to the management of 
the sewerage, and the carrying away of that 
refuse which spread pestilence and death 
in the town, but which might be made 
the source of increased fertility to the land. 
Now, if it were a tabula rasa that Parlia- 
ment had to deal with—if the vast interests 
of existing companies had not to be con- 
sulted, which had been found a practical 
difficulty in the way of all legislation that 
had been attempted—he had no doubt it 
would be better and more efficacious that 
there should be one single authority charged 
with the administration of the water and 
the removal of all offensive matter, than to 
vest the separate powers of water supply 
and sewerage in separate bodies, thereby 
losing the unity of action that appertained 
to a single authority. But there was t 
difficulty in deciding what that central au- 
thority should be. The practice of Conti- 
nental Governments might be quoted; but 
other Governments were much more free 
to act for the benefit of the population than 
a Government subject to popular influences 
and control, and which had to study not 
only the interests, but the views and feel- 
ings,.of those for whom they legislated. 
He did not dispute the advantages of 
cleanliness, and he agreed with the most 
rev. Prelate that cleanliness and decency 
were the handmaids of morality and reli- 
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gion. But it was not by Act of Parlia- 
ment that you could compel people to be 
moral, decent, or clean; and in many cases 
legislation to enforce those objects would 
be opposed by the persons themselves for 
whose real and permanent interests they 
were legislating. [The Earl of Suarres- 
Bury: No, no!] The noble Earl said 
“ No;” but he had given their Lordshi 
many instances of palpable neglect on the 
part of householders who were the very 
class whose pecuniary interests would be 
affected by their Lordships’ legislation. 
The Earl of SHarresBury again intimated 
is dissent.] The noble Earl had told 
them of disgusting accumulations of filth, 
which led to contamination and death; and 
why were those accumulations permitted 
to remain, but through the neglect of the 
very persons more immediately concerned 
in their removal? The noble Earl had ad- 
verted to one particular pond, which was 
constantly filled with disgusting substances, 
into which pond the inhabitants were in | 
the habit of throwing all their filth. Le- 
gislation against these persons would be 
directed against those who were most di- 
rectly affected by the nuisance. He could 
not but think that with regard to this case 
and others similar, his noble Friend had 
undervalued the powers which the Legisla- 
ture conferred for their removal and pre- 
vention. The General Police Act of 1839 
gave very stringent powers for the removal 
of nuisances, and then what enormous pow- 
ers—he might almost say what unconstitu- 
tional powers—were vested in the Metropo- 
litan Commission of Sewers! There was 
hardly any limit to their powers, They 
could levy rates, remove nuisances, fill wu 
ditches, cleanse the streets, establish water- 
closets and privies, and, in short, there was 
no limit to the powers vested in them. But 
in reference to sanitary measures to be 
adapted to an immense population, Parlia- 
ment must consider in what manner the 
expense was to be borne, and in what man- 
ner control was to be exercised; and, how- 
ever desirable it might be to provide for 
the cleanliness of the people by Act of Par- 
liament, beyond a certain point the Go- 
vernment could not go on, and would not 
be permitted to interfere with the internal 
affairs of the people, and to vest such ex- 
tensive powers in an irresponsible Govern- 
ment board. Health of Towns Act was 
an essentially voluntary measure. It was 
adopted at their own will and upon the ap- 
plication of the ratepayers, and the officers 
who were to carry it into effect were 
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selected by them, and were responsible to 
them. Did his noble Friend propose to 
introduce the machinery of that Act into 
the metropolis, and to leave it to the op- 
tion of parties and of districts to ~ whe- 
ther they would have the General Health 
Act in foree or not? If so, they would 
have to leave the elections of the officers, 
the management of the drainage, and the 
removal of nuisances in the hands of the 
parochial authorities of London. Was that 
the plan of his noble Friend? His noble 
Friend made no sign. ’ 

The Eart of SHAFTESBURY was 
quite ready to answer his noble Friend’s 
question. His Resolution did not say one 
word respecting the Board of Health ; it 
only says that ‘‘the sanitary state of the 
metropolis is one that demands the inter- 

ition of the Government.” Had he 

rought forward the Motion of which he 
gave notice originally, his intention was to 
ut the metropolis on precisely the same 
footing as any other large town in the 
kingdom, which was not the case, Any 
town in the country could petition to be 
placed under‘the Health of Towns Act, but 
the metropolis could not; and all he had 
contemplated was to put the metropolis 
on the same footing as any other large 
town. 

The Eart of DERBY must say that 
his noble Friend had given a very candid 
answer as to what his intention was ; but it 
was clear that his noble Friend, although 
he had altered the shape of his Motion, 
had not altered his views of what was ex- 
pedient to he done, and that he wished to 
apply the Health of Towns Act to the 
metropolis, provided the parishes applied 
to be placed under its provisions. The 
elections to offices set of course, be 
also under the control of the parishes, and 
there would be this necessary corollary, 
that there would be an independent action 
upon the sewers of the metropolis on the 
part of each individual parish. This, then, 
was his noble Friend’s mode of meeting 
the difficulties that had been suggested ; 
but those difficulties had been felt to be so 
insuperable that every Government had 
abandoned the design of including the me- 
tropolis in the Health of Towns Act. 
Was there any desire for such a Bill? 
Had any parish in London petitioned to be 
placed under the general Act? And, if 
all the parishes in London had petitioned 
to be placed under that Act, would the in- 
Sumtow action of all be a beneficial 
mode of carrying out what his noble 
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then they must fail back upon a Govern- 
ment Board, which would be charged with 
powers for levying an immense amount of 
rates, and which would interfere with the 
domestic concerns of every individual in 
the metropolis in such a way that public 
feeling would revolt — the assump- 
tion of such powers. He trusted that he 
should not be misunderstood, and sup- 
posed to be rrgoersy, | the importance 
of the object his noble Friend sought to 
obtain ; but he did think that, considering 
his noble Friend’s experience, their Lord- 
ships had a right to expect that he would 
not have been satisfied with affirming an 
abstract proposition that the question called 
for the immediate interference of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The subject had re- 
ceived the attention of Parliament for 
several years, and his noble Friend ought 
not to be satisfied with calling upon their 
Lordships to affirm an abstract resolution 
of this kind. Occupying the position 
which his noble Friend did, both officially 
and personally, he would have dealt with 


the matter with more advantage to the. 


cause which he advocated to their Lord- 
ships, if he had placed on the table a Bill, 
that might have been discussed, to carry 
out that particular remedy which his noble 
Friend thought best adapted to meet the 
case. He would not, as he had said al- 
ready, dispute the og ear of the objects 
which his noble Friend had ‘in view, 
though he might object to the use of the 
words ‘‘ immediate interposition ” in the 
Motion of his noble Friend. The interpo- 
sition of the Government in such a matter, 
to be effective, must be careful and well 
considered; it must also be real and 
prompt. 

“Tf it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well 

If it were done quickly.” 


But to call upon the Government for im- 
mediate interposition in @ matter that had 
puzzled Parliament for ten years, was some- 
what unreasonable. Still, so anxious was 
he not to throw difficulties in the way of 
so useful an object, that, protesting, to a 
certain degree against the words with re- 
gard to immediate interposition, he yet 
wished to acknowledge the great impor- 
tance of the subject, and the desirableness 
of dealing with it as soon as pessible. It 
was, therefore, not his intention to oppose, 
or to call upon their Lordships to 

the Resolution which his noble Friend had. 
laid on the table, that the present sanitary 
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state of the metropolis was such as de- 
manded immediate interposition. 

Lorp BEAUMONT thought the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Shaftesbury), had attempt- 
ed to prove too much, for though he had 
not mF overstated the evils occa- 
sioned by interment in towns and by want of 
drainage, yet he had unintentionally over- 
coloured considerably the defects of water 
supply in the metropolis, and had also stated 
as facts reports which, from evidence be- 
fore him, he could not admit to be entirely 
correct. Take the New River district for 
instance. Out of 86,000 houses, not more 
than 2,000 houses were without a sufficient 
supply. There was ample evidence before 
their Lordships to prove that the water 
companies were willing to do all in their 
power to improve the supply and quality of 
water. Every one admitted the advantages 
of having a supply of pure water; but he 
had not heard any practical plan suggested 
better than the one adopted by the existing 
water companies. All the schemes that 
had been brought forward by the Board of 
Health, had been found either to be defee- 
tive or impracticable. Besides, it had 
been proved by competent persons that the 
water weatiall by the water companies was 
not so impure as asserted by the noble Earl. 
There was a daily and an abundant supply. 
He understood the noble Earl to deny 
such to be the ease; but it seems now that 
he wishes to intimate that he was misun- 
derstood, and that he did not assert that 
the present supply of water was deficient. 
If that were so, he must say he did not 
think the noble Earl had made out his 
case against the water companies. 

The Eart of CARLISLE felt some de- 
lieaey in presenting himself, even for a few 
minutes, to offer any remarks upon the 
subject which had been so very —— 
sively and fully brought before their - 
ships’ notice, because he could not but be 
aware that the late Government, of which 
he had the honour of being a Member, 
were often charged—and perhaps not en- 
tirely unjustly eharged—with some short- 
comings and deficiencies respecting legisla- 
tion for the purposes of the public health. 
He was fully aware—and every one who 
had looked into the subject must be fully 
aware—of the extreme difficulties in whieh 
the whole question was involved, whether 
with respect to the interment of the 
dead, the supply of water, or the man- 
agement of the sewers—such difficulties 
as must almost necessarily present them- 
seives whenever an attempt was made to 
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deal with long-existing interests, and where 
new re ig of operation, under circum- 
stances which were calculated to excite 
dispute and doubt, were sought to be in- 
troduced. He therefore hoped the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government would 
not think he was about to use towards him 
any expression of disapprobation or of dis- 
trust, or even of impatience, with respect 
to the proceedings of his Government. 
Perhaps, indeed, the danger most to be 
guarded against was, that the Government 
should too hastily attempt to deal with the 
questions brought before them, and thus 
arrive at an imperfect solution, The mea- 
sure now before the other House respect- 
ing the supply of water, was open to 
doubt, by those who had considered the 
subject, and were competent to pronounce 
an opinion. What was really most to the 
purpose now, was to gain the attention both 
of the public, of Parliament, and of the 
Government, to the very critical state of 
things which at the present time existed. 
He felt that perhaps the main difficulty 
with which the while question was beset, 
was the want of sufficient leisure on the 
part at least of the superior departments of 
Government to gain the necessary know- 
ledge, and to give the necessary consid- 
eration to the subject. The subordinate 
departments—those which were specially 
charged with the question, especially the 
General Board of Health—had no doubt 
the necessary knowledge, and the energy, 
and the will; but most of the matters 
with which they had to deal, required— 
at least in their preliminary stages—the 
sanction and the guidance of the Treasury; 
and when any matter for new legislation 
knocked at the door there was a disposition 
—not on the part of one, but of all Go- 
vernments—to consider it as a very impor- 
tunate intruder, and to bid it go about its 
business. He thought, however, that the 
knock which had been given on this parti- 
cular subject, had been so loud, and so 
general, as to compel attention and con- 
sideration in the proper quarter. What 
he chiefly wished was, that the noble Earl 
at the head of the Government should give 
his powerful and enlightened mind to the 
subject; and no one would rejoice more 
heartily, or applaud him more cordially, 
than he (the Earl of Carlisle) should, if the 
exertions of the late Government in the 
direction of sanitary improvement should 
be eclipsed and put to shame by the supe- 
rior zeal and efficiency which the present 
Ministry might bring to bear on the subject. 
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The Eart of HARROWBY was con- 
vinced that unless the attention of the 
country could be constantly kept alive to 
the magnitude and extent of the evils now 
in existence as regarded sanitary matters, 
no Government would ever take upon them- 
selves to overcome the vested interests 
which stood in the way of improvement. 
He was afraid, in fact, that nothing’ short 
of another cholera would do it. The state- 
ment of the noble Earl (the Earl of Shaf- 
tesbury), he (the Earl of Harrowby) hoped 
would do somewhat of the same service. 
Any scheme, to be efficient, must interfere 
so much with these vested interests, that 
unless the public were fully impressed with 
the absolute necessity of action, nothing 
would be done. Now, he thought the 
noble Eari at the head of the Government 
had magnified the difficulties in the way 
of improvement, and made them appear 
of so formidable a character, that the 
effect of his speech, he feared, would be 
not only to discourage this House from 
interfering, but to encourage interested 
opposition. The noble Earl had remarked 
upon the difficulty of dealing with this 
uestion by legislation, in consequence of 
the apathy which he attributed to those 
whom it was intended to benefit. Now, 
it was not the apathy of the lodgers and 
occupiers of house property with which 
they had to contend, but it was the oppo- 
sition of the owners, whose only object was 
to make the uttermost penny of their tene- 
ments with the least possible outlay. Par- 
liament was not asked to make the com- 
munity clean, but to enable them to make 
themselves clean. They should recollect 
that the question at issue was the lives, 
the morals, the habits and the comforts 
of two and and a half millions of people; 
and for objects like these difficulties must 
be overcome, opposition must be encoun- 
tered, minor objections must be disre- 
garded, or nothing effective could be done. 
As it was, the position of things was 
most discouraging. In some respects it 
had retrograded; public opinion was grow- 
ing indifferent, Governments had grown 
hostile, the vis inertia was predominating, 
the vested interests were in the ascendant. 
In the matter of intramural interments 
things were left in a worse position than 
they were before; the Sewers Commission 
was paralysed and crippled; the prospect 
of spring water for ‘the metropolis was at 
an end; and it was highly necessary that 
the attention of the public, of this House, 
and of the Government, should be fixed 
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upon the or of the question, and 
that they should not be dbterred from 
grappling with it by interested ition. 
He begged, therefore, to thank his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Shaftesbury) for bring- 
ing forward this question-and bringing the 
alarming facts of the case afresh before 
the public eye; and he hoped that it would 
not be ineffective towards renewing some 
degree of activity and inspiring fresh life 
into the proceedings of the Government on 
this great question. 

The Duxe of NEWCASTLE was sure 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) would 
forgive him for saying that the spirit in 
which he seemed to have commented upon 
the difficulties of this question would, he 
feared, have a tendency to increase that 
want of attention to this subject which 
had been growing for the last two or three 
years, mainly in consequence of what had 
been alluded to by the noble Earl on his right 
(the Earl of Carlisle) the want of perfect ac- 
quaintance with the subject on the part of 
the heads of the Government. This was 
one of those questions upon which the 
public must take a great interest if any 
effective legislation were to be introduced 
into Parliament; they must be convinced 
not only of the importance of the subject, 
but also that great sacrifices of prejudice 
and opinions must be made in order to carry 
out any effectual improvements in the pres- 
ent system; for without combined action no 
great advantage could be expected. He 
should have rejoiced, therefore, if the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government had 
given rather more encouragement to the 
cause of sanitary improvement, and had 
held a less discouraging tone as regarded 
any future exertions in that direction. 
Though he (the Duke of Newcastle) did 
not underrate the difficulties in the way 
of legislation, he thought the noble Earl 
had in many respects exaggerated them, 
and especially he had done some harm 
by urging so strongly the obstacles which 
interpose in the way of the machinery 
by which this measure was to be carried 
out. No doubt there were great diffi- 
culties, but by no means insuperable ones; 
and it only required a fixedness of the 
public mind upon the magnitude of the 
present evils to cause an entire agree- 
ment as to any well-considered measure 
which might be brought forward by the 
Executive. The noble Earl’had entirely 
misunderstood what had taken place in a 
previous Session with reference to the 


comprehension of the metropolis under the 
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jurisdiction of the Board of Health. The 
objections then raised on his (the Duke of 
Newcastle’s) were not that the Gen- 
eral Board of Health should have juris- 
diction over the metropolis, but that the 
metropolis should be included in the same 
Bill as the towns in the country; and 
what he said on the subject was, he 
believed, this—that he had been most 
anxious, in the first instance, to include 
the metropolis, but found it to be impos- 
sible, on account of its immense magni- 
tude, and he therefore wished a separate 
Bill to be introduced similar in principle to 
the general Bill; but he was far from 
wishing not to place it under the General 
Board. As regarded the control of the 
sewers of the metropolis, which was vested 
in a Board appointed by the Crown, al- 
though severai attempts had been made to 
remodel that Board, and the number of its 
members had been reduced, first from 500 
to 40 or 50, and afterwards to 12, some 
further alteration of that body would, he 
believed, be required before they would be 
enabled to carry the necessary sanitary 
measures into full and fair operation. How 
was it now constituted? There were 
among its members several distinguished 
individuals, some of them engineers of the 
highest eminence in their profession, but 
whose time was invaluable to them, and 
from whom it was utterly impossible to 
expect such attention to their duties as 
would enable them to be effective at the 
Board. Unless the number of members 
were still further reduced, say to three or 
five, who must be a paid body, he was 
confident the important functions apper- 
taining to the Board would never be pro- 
perly discharged. Unless we had a small 
paid body we could not expect them to 
pay that attention to their duties which 
would enable them to oppose the jobbing 
tendencies of interested individuals, and 
to carry out their measures effectually. 
The noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment had greatly overrated any opposition 
which might be expected from those for 
whose benefit sanitary measures were in- 
tended. As for believing that any opposi- 
tion would be made by the poor who paid 
such large rents for their miserable hold- 
ings, he, from some little personal expe- 
rience, entirely disbelieved any such 
In the same way he thought the noble 
Earl had discouraged those efforts for ex- 
tramural interments which never could 
be effected by any private companies. 
Again, with reference to the water com- 
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nies, he believed that question might 

ave been now in a far better position than 
it was, had it received a favourable consid- 
eration from the Government. He did 
hope that the noble Earl who had just now 
thrown some discouragement upon the pro- 
gress of the cause of sani improve- 
ment in the public mind, w e an 
early opportunity in another Session of 
Parliament of proving that, though by his 
words now he had not answered public ex- 
pectation, he was willing by his acts then 
to do all that a Government could do in 
forwarding this great object. He did 
hope, too, that the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury) would, in the next Session, 
take an early opportunity of pressing the 
subject again on the attention of Govern- 
ment. 

The Eart of SHAFTESBURY ex- 
plained that he had made no complaint as 
to a defective supply of water, but he had 
complained of its bad distribution. He 
had to complain also that the noble Earl 
replied to him on the supposition that he 
had made a Motion which he did not make. 
The noble Earl had objected to the pro- 
—_ scheme for extramural interments; 

ut he was satisfied that the scheme which 

had been proposed would be found prac- 
ticable, and suited to the object to be 
attained. 

The Eartof DERBY thought very pos- 
sibly he might have said more than he in- 
tended to say, if it were conceived for a 
moment that he denied that the poorest 
classes would not thankfully accept any 
remedies which might be placed at their 
command. What he did say was, that in 
legislating or enforcing cleanliness upon 
any district, the Government had to con- 
tend against the apathy and indifference of 
a large portion of the inhabitants of that 
district—meaning by that a large portion 
who, pecuniarily, might be considered to 
suffer, and who regarded that pecuniary 
consideration as superior to the advantages 
which they would gain by the change. He 
hoped it would not be supposed that he 
had thrown cold water upon the earnest ef- 
forts of the noble Earl; but he was anxious 
that their Lordships should not hastily 
commit themselves to the Motion of the 
noble Earl, calling for the immediate inter- 
position of the Government; and he had, 
therefore thought it necessary to point out 
the difficulties which he saw in seeking to 
accomplish an object which he was sure 
even his noble Friend had not more at 
heart than himself. He would submit that 
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if the noble Earl teally for the 
adoption of his Motion, to which he (the 
Earl of Derby) made no objection, the 
words ‘immediate interposition’’ were 
stronger than their a ought to 
sanction, and that his noble Friend should 
snbstitute either the ‘‘immediate attention 
of the Government,” or ‘‘ the interposition 
of the Government,” to which there could 
not be the slightest exception. 

The Ean, of SHAFTESBURY said, 
he should willingly substitute the word 
‘attention ’’ for that of re: 

On Question, Motion as amended, agreed 


‘House adjourned till To-morrow. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 29, 1852. 


Minures.] New Warir.—For the County of Car- 
marthen, v. the Hon. George Rice Trevor, now 
Lord Dynevor. 

Pesuie Buis—1° Patent Law Amendment ; 
Episeopal and Capitular Revenues, &o.; Regis- 
tration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 

3° Enfranchisement of Copyholds ; Repayment 
of Advances Acts Amendment ( Ireland). 


UNSTAMPED PUBLICATIONS—THE 
“HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE.” 

Mr. SCHOLEFIELD was anxious to 
put a question to the hon. and learned At- 
torney General in reference to the prose- 
cution instituted by the Board of Inland 
Revenue against the Household Narrative, 
and the steps which it had been intimated 
would be taken to appeal against the judg- 
ment of the Court of Exchequer in this 
ease. He understood the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, in reply to a question put by 
him (Mr. Scholefield) on a ines evening, 
to say that in consequence of the case 
paring been argued before the Court as a 
special case, he could not go for a writ of 
error upon it, and that it would be neces- 
sary to have the case argued again. Sub- 
sequently to that it was understood, erro- 
rat tg | as he presumed, from a statement 
made by the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
in answer to the right hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson), that his in- 
tention was changed in that respect; and 
inasmuch as uncertainty as to the intention 
of the Government was most prejudicial in 
this matter, perhaps the hon, and learned 
Gentleman would noy state what course 
he intended to take ? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL was 
obliged to the hon. Gentleman for giving 
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him the opportunity of correcting » misun- 
derstanding which appeared to prevail in 
reference to his answer to the right hom; 
Member for ne eg yer he meant 
to say was what a ‘ore stated, 
namely, that the ease of the Household 
Narrative baving been decided on a special 
ease, agreed to between the parties, no 
writ of errot could be brought upon it; 
but that, as the Court of Exchequer had 
delivered its judgment, not unanimously, 
there being three to one in favour of the 
defendant; and his predecessors in office 
having been of opinion that the judgment 
of Mr. Justice Crompton was more in con- 
sonance with the law than those of the 
majority of the Judges; and he (the At 
torney General) having taken the matter 
into his consideration, it appeared to him 
that the law was in an unsatisfactory and 
unsettled state, and that it would be ne- 
cessary to obtain the opinion of another 
tribunal. For that purpose it would be 
necessary to institute other proceedings in 
the Court of Exchequer, where, very pro- 
bably, the previous judgment would be con- 
firmed, and then the matter could be ear- 
ried to a Court of Error, where it would 
be finally decided. 

Mr. BRIGHT wished to know if in- 
structions had been given to the authorities 
at Somerset House to take the necessary 
steps for proeeeding with the writ of error 
immediately; and, if not, whether other 
publications, similar to the Houseaold Nar- 
rative, would be allowed to circulate un- 
stamped without being interfered with ? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL thought 
the latter part of the question ealled for 
the expression of a legal opinion whether 
such publications were liable to the stamp 
duty or not; which he must, at all events 
at present, decline answering. But in 1e- 
ply to the first part of the question, he 
had recommended to the authorities that 
proceedings should be instituted in the way 
he had stated, for the purpose of obtaining 
the decision of a Court of Error; and he 
had no doubt that in a very short time 
they would be taken. 

Mr. HUME would remind the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that a decision had al- 
ready been given in favour of the pub- 
lieation—and what he wanted to know 
was, whether until the point of law was 
settled on appeal in error from that deei- 
sion, publications of the same nature as 
the Household Narrative would be allowed 
to ecireulate unstamped without interfe- 
rence? 4 
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The ATTORNEY GENERAL thought 
that was rather a question for ce 
hon. Friend the Chaneellor of the E 
quer; but he should think until the law 
was finally settled, no interference would 
take place. 

Mr. HUME had put the question to the 
right hon. Chaneeller of the Exehequer. 
The law had decided that the publication 
in question was legal, and it was a quibble 
worthy of the Government— [** Order, 
order!”’} Yes, he said it was a quibble 
worthy of them to interfere te prevent the 
cireulation of publications declared by the 
Court of Law to be legal until that deei- 
sion was set aside. He wished to know 
from the right hon. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he would allow sueh pub- 
lications to continue until the final decision 
was obtained ¢ 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: As a general rule, I am sorry to 
say that I cannot sanetion any indulgence 
that might endanger Her Majesty’s Re- 
venue. 


Subject dropped. 


EPISCOPAL AND CAPITULAR REVENUES 
—CHURCH EXTENSION. 

The Marquess of BLANDFORD rose 
and said: Sir, I rise in aecordance with 
the notice on the paper of this House, 
which has for some time been standing in 
my name, for the purpose of moving for 
leave to introduce a Bill to enable Her 
Majesty further to regulate the daties of 
ecclesiastical petsonages, and to make 
better provision for the management and 
distribution of episcopal and eapitular re- 
venues. And, Sir, if ever there was an 
occasion when it was necessary for the 
House to extend its aecustomed patience 
and indulgence, it is not only while I de- 
tail the provisions of the measure which I 
am about to ask for permission to intro- 
dace, but also while I state the motives 
and the reasons which indace me now to 
undertake a task which might well be com- 
mitted to older, abler; and more expe- 
rietced hands. My path is laid in the re- 
gion of possible mistake on my part; but, 
Sir; in spite of the many difficulties whieh 
may well be supposed to wait upon the 
steps of a private Member of this House in 
bringing forward a measure which ought 
to have emanated from a Government, 
rather than from an individual, there are 
some circumstances which eontribute to 
make me feel that; although it cannot be 
the lot of any one, however disinterested 
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his motives, or however earnest his desire 
for his country’s good, to submit a meas 
sure in respect unobjectionable, yet 
I am sure, Sir, the high subject to which 
I am about to address m will gain for 
me an attention which the House has al- 
ready kindly accorded to me on a previous 
oceasion; and I may even cherish a hope 
that such a response will be elicited to my 
appeal, both in this House and out of doors, 
as will induce Her Majesty's Government 
to give some promise that they will seri+ 
ously consider how they can best promote 
the better administration of that Estab- 
lished Church whieh I rejoice to think is 
still one of the best bulwarks of our free 
institutions, and is yet associated in the 
hearts and homes of Englishmen with all 
that is time-honoured, sacred, and revered. 
Sir, it is impossible that I can forget the 
more than looked-for response which I ob- 
tained from the House last Session in the 
endeavour that I then made to urge as 
éarnest an appeal as I could on its sense 
of the propriety of recognising the vast 
amount of spiritual destitution existin 

throughout England and Wales. I a 
not remind the House that, without a di- 
vision, they adopted an Address to the 
Crown, praying Her Majesty to take into 
Her gracious consideration the spiritual 
destitution of the country. I then endea- 
voured, Sir, to show how wide and how 
general was the destitution of whieh I 
complained, and how impossible it was for 
the Church in her then position to meet it; 
and | made some propositions, whieh were 
drawn from reports that were then before 
Parliament. And although what I then 
stated—as I must freely admit—did not 
meet with a universal concurrence; nor, 
indeed, did I then wish to pledge the 
House to such a eoncurrence; yet what I 
said had this effeet, that it proved our sys- 
tem was not inert—that the resources of 
the Church were not entirely exhausted, 
but that they only needed a wise and judi- 
cious treatment to enable her to expand 
with @ power commensurate, in some de- 
gree, with those necessities which we are 
bound, as far as it is ible, to consider 
and to alleviate. Well; Sir, the answer 
which Her Majesty returned to that Ad- 
dress was in every respect most satisfac- 
tory. Her Majesty commanded the Minis- 
ter through whom Her gracious Answer 
was made, to inform this House that the 
attention of Her Government had been pre- 
viously direeted to the best means of ren- 
dering the resourées of the Established 
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Church more available and more efficient 
to afford a provision for the spiritual wants 
of the “ye in England and Wales; and 
that the House might be assured of Her 
cordial concurrence in the adoption of all 
well-considered measures for promoting 
this important object. Well, Sir, I ad- 
mit that, under such favourable auspices, I 
am more than ever encouraged to invite 
the attention of the House again to this 
subject. For myself, I have nothing more 
to offer as my excuse but much anxious 
thought, and an earnest love for the Church 
of England; but I carry with me the re- 
collection of what has already taken place; 
and, therefore, I feel that, in the avowal I 
am about to make of very important prin- 
ciples, I need not shrink from the trial to 
which they will be subjected; because, Sir, 
I am convinced that the House, alive with 
me to the ery of thousands of my per- 
ishing fellow-countrymen, will acquit me 
of any rash or reckless desire unneces- 
sarily to disturb our existing laws or es- 
tablished institutions. The motives which 
have induced me to bring forward this 
measure are twofold. The first is, the 
necessity acknowledged by all of enabling 
the Established Church to extend its rami- 
fications through the whole mass of our 
rapidly increasing population; and the 
second is, the desire to remedy the abuses 
which are known to exist in the Establish- 
ment, and which, though less than might 
be anticipated, considering the varied state 
and the complicated nature of our social 
relations, are yet sufficient to elicit sorrow- 
ful and humiliating confessions from many 
a true friend of the Church, and to afford 
a fair mark for the sneers and sarcasms of 
her enemies. If we ask whence these 
abuses originate, we may say that they 
proceed from a want of sufficient legisla- 
tion on matters of this nature; I feel that 
we should not be rendering justice to those 
to whom the administration of Church 
affairs is intrusted, if we were to ignore 
the exertions they have made to remedy 
this evil, and to extend the Establishment 
in some proportion with the rapidly in- 
creasing population. But the legislation 
has been always tardy, or rather it has 
been extorted by the pressure of existing 
circumstances, rather than framed with a 
view to meet the exigencies of the future. 
Where are the Acts of Parliament—with 
the single exception ‘of that of 1843— 
which can be said to have had consistent 
regard to our increasing population? That 
Act of 1843 the late Sir Robert Peel said 
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was intended to lay the foundation of ex- 
tended usefulness to the Church. If so, 
where is the structure that =, to have 
been raised upon it? I think that by this 
time we ought to be enabled to see its 
proportions, and be enabled to augur of 
the future fitness of the structure. It is 
not alone, therefore, that the wants of the 
people, but even regard to the memory of 
those who are gone, that should induce us 
to engage in this inquiry. If we turn to 
another point of view we see that by our 
present arrangement the duties imposed 
upon the prelates of our Church, place them 
in a position where those duties are either 
impossible to be discharged, or on the 
other hand we see the facilities that are 
afforded for those who ought to be exer- 
cised on the highest and noblest duties of 
the Church, to be weaned from those 
duties by the secular cares which are 
imposed upon them. I shall now state 
to the House the course which I propose 
to pursue. First, I shall recall to the re- 
collection of Members the interest which 
has been shown by Monarchs and Parlia- 
ments through a long period with regard 
to all matters connected with the Estab- 
lished Church of the country. I shall 
then trace the course which the Legisla- 
ture has adopted to remedy recognised 
evils. I shall turn to a few leading points 
that we may see how far those evils still 
remain unalleviated; and then I shall state 
the measure I propose, which I trust will 
be found to be in accordance with the ac- 
knowledged principles that were adopted 
in the face of similar circumstances. True, 
I might have adopted a different: course. 
It would have required but a small amount 
of labour and perseverance to have laid 
before the House an array of figures that 
would have aroused the spirit of the public 
at no distant day to secure the success of 
some such measure. But I prefer a dif- 
ferent method—I would rather recall the 
attention of the House to the bygone in- 
terest that was taken in the Church, than 
by any distressing statement arouse less 
tolerant or constitutional feelings. With 
regard to the first point, it would be an 
easy matter to accumulate ample proofs 


‘from the records of our Statute-book, 


showing the deep interest that was felt by 
successive Sovereigns and Parliaments in 
the well-being of the Established Church. 
There was an Act in the 21st of Heary 
VII. which was enacted, as the preamble 
states, for the quiet and virtuous increase 
and maintenance of divine service, and for 
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the teaching and preaching of the word of 
God. Another Act was passed in the 
reign of the same monarch for the creation 
of eighteen suffragan sees—an Act which 
has never. since been repealed. In suc- 
ceeding enactments there are traces of the 
same spirit: thus, for instance, one of the 
Acts of Charles I. declares that the office 
of the ministry is of so great importance, 
as to occupy the whole man. In the reign 
of Queen Anne we had the foundation of 
the Bounty Board, and a vote of the 
House of Commons of 100,0001. a year; 
and in the year 1711 the Commons of 
England declared their opinion that the 
want of churches greatly contributed to the 
increase of schism and irreligion, and that 
they would not fail to do their part to sup- 
ply that defect, notwithstanding the expen- 
sive war in which they were engaged; and 
they placed their opinion upon the Statute- 
ba that the Commons of Great Britain 
were zealous to provide a supply of churches 
for the instruction of all the inhabitants 
in the true Christian religion as professed 
in the Church of England, and established 
in this realm. In 1724 his Majesty sent 
a message to the House of Commons, that 
he was sensible that nothing could more 
engage Almighty God to send down a 
blessing upon his Crown and people than 
a due zeal for the honour and service of 
religion. In 1818, at the close of a long 
and protracted struggle, we find a new 
enlargement of the same principle; for the 
evil arising from the spiritual destitution 
of the country is one of the calamities for 
which Parliament engages to provide a 
remedy. In the same year was afforded a 
memorable example, both in the Speech 
from the Throne, and in the response of 
Parliament, by voting one million of money, 
that there was a determination on the 
part both of the nation and of the Sove- 
reign to recognise the claims of the Estab- 
lishment. In the provisions of that Act 
we trace the commencement of an impor- 
tant principle which has come down to our 
own day, a spur to private benevolence, 
and of the most vital consequence to our 
national prosperity. In 1835 a Royal 
Commission was appointed to inquire into 
the condition of the Established Church. 
The effects of that Commission on the vital 
interests of the Church cannot be over- 
estimated, for by it an important principle 
has been laid down, to the beneficial ten- 
dency of which I shall afterwards draw 
the attention of the House, though, per- 
haps, it was not at the time carried gut to 
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& sufficiently comprehensive extent. The 
principle which at that time received the 
sanction of Parliament was this—that we 
might amend the distribution of the reve- 
er of the Church, always neneg® regard 
to the sanctity of the pro ngi 
to the Established Charek. in 1838 
Commission was appointed to inquire into 
leases of Church property, which issued in 
most important consequences. In 1840, 
the Act passed which removed all obsta- 
cles to Parliament interfering in the distri- 
bution and arrangement of the revenues 
of the Church. In 1841 an attempt was 
made by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
the University of Oxford to revive the 
ancient spirit which animated Parliament 
in 1818, But a new principle had been 
laid down; the probable value of Church 
property had been by this time discovered, 
and in 1843 was introduced the principle 
that it was to her own resources that the 
Church must look for the means of her fur- 
ther enlargement. In 1847 the claims of 
the increasing population, and the increase 
in the numbers of the clergy, were - 
nised as causes for the increase of 
Episcopate; and the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for the City of London, who was then 
at the head of the Government, declared 
what were the new sees which the Com- 
missioners had agreed to recommend—one 
to relieve York and Lincoln, one for St. 
Albans, Southwark, and Bodmin. Thus 
the increase of the Episcopate was de- 
clared to be one principle of the extension 
of the Chureh. Other attempts were made 
to induce Parliament to consider the evils 
of our cathedral establishments, to ascer- 
tain the amount of Church property, to 
rearrange the number of parishes, and to 
build new churches. I think I have said 
enough to show that a feeling of interest 
in the Established Church has at all times 
entered deeply into the public mind, and 
I am sure that there never was a time 
when the reasons were more urgent than 
at present to recommend the Established 
Church to the reason and conscience of 
the nation. Now, in marking the princi- 
les that have been adopted on the sub- 
ject of Church reform, let me first of all 
direct the attention of the House to the 
steps that have been taken with regard to 
the commutation of tithes. Nothing could 
exceed the evils which that Act was intro- 
duced to abrogate. The greatest benefits 
that might otherwise have been derived 
from a resident ministry, were neutrali 


by them, till by the introduction of this 
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rochial clergy was placed on ; basis whaee 
they might enjoy it unalloyed by odium 
and misre tation. That Act provided 
that the clergy should receive their income 
in money payments, and there was intro- 
duced a third party, by whom the reve- 
nues were collected and paid over to the 
clergy. This, I think, was an important 
principle, and one which I believe the cir- 
cumstances of the times render necessary 
to carry further in its application. I shall 
pass on to other principles which were dic- 
tated by emergencies as they arose: those 
emergencies consisted of wants, and of 
abuses. The abuses consisted of the enor- 
mous incomes enjoyed by corporations, 
sole and aggregate; of sinecures or sala- 
ries attached to the performance of ridi- 
eulous and unreal duties, while many 
thousands of human beings were totally 
unprovided with the means of religious in- 
struction on the part of the Church, and a 
population has grown up around us tn- 
cated for and uninstructed. Squalid might 
be their lives, and dark might be their 
end, still we must not conceal the truth 
that the Established Church was there. 
But she had not learnt to sacrifice her 
ease, and, therefore, she did not know her 
power to reclaim. The Commission pro- 
ceeded in the first place to show the dis- 
proportion of the dioceses, and how im- 
mense some of them were—six dioceses 
containing on an average 840 benefices— 
and then they proceeded to repartition al- 
most the entire kingdom, the amount of 
the population as well as the number of 
the clergy being taken into account at the 
distribution. The state of the episcopal 
and capitular revenues at that time is too 
well known for me to detain the House 
with them. There were 26 deans and 
211 canons enjoying revenues which were 
returned at 230,000/. a year, and there 
were 70 sinecure rectories, returned at 
30,0007. a year; revenues amounting in 
all to 260,000/. a year, to which there at- 
tached either no duties, or such as were 
utterly frivolous or imaginary. Now, for 
the wants of the Church. “It appeared 
from this Commission that there were 
3,200 livings under 150/. a year, and the 
sum that was required to raise these in- 
comes to a seale fixed by the Commission- 
ers was estimated by them at 279,000I. 

year. There were four districts in 
sondon, with an aggregate ation of 
166,000, in which there was only church 
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accommodation for 1-20th of the popula- 
tion and eleven clergymen; and it was eal- 
culated that there was a destitute a- 
tion of 1,000,000 souls, for whom would be 
required 279 churches. Other dioceses 
were proportionately in want of church ac- 
commodation, to the extent of from 1-6th 
to 1-13th of the population. Another and 
& most important question was, how to pro- 
vide a portion at least of the 279, 4 
which was required for the wants of the 
working clergy. ‘Phen it was that the 
dehaedl and prebendal revenues could not 
be overlooked, and accordingly we find an 
act of the Commission suspending 60 ca- 
nons, 4 deans, and 360 prebends, whose 
united revenues amounted to 130,000I. a 
year. Some of the canonries were made 
useful by being attached to professorships; 
others to the beneficial cure of souls; but 
this was the essential fact, that the hand of 
the law was not withheld from the eonstitu- 
tion of the chapters, but it gathered their 
property, and Parliament declared that the 
nténtions of the founders of these institu- 
tions were no longer being carried out, un- 
less they could at the same time be rendered 
conducive to the extension of the parochial 
establishment. Before I proceed to the rea- 
sons which render it necessary that a still 
further appeal should be made to Parlia- 
ment in the same direction, it is right that 
I should glance at what has been already 
done. I find by the last report of the 
Commissioners that they have constructed 
233 ecclesiastical districts out of the funds 
which have been placed at their disposal, 
at an annual charge of 18,000/., and that 
they have augmented the livings of 820 
benefiees, at an annual charge of 45,0001. 
But by the report for 1835 it appeared 
that the total amount of augmentations for 
benefices that was then required was 
279,0002, per annum; and the Commis- 
sioners there make this remarkable state- 
ment—they say it must at once appear 
obvious to every one how desirable it is 
that there should be a resident incumbent 
on every benefice; and that if these livings 
were not augmented, the accomplishment 
of that object would be impossible. The 
increase of the population that has oc- 
curred since that estimate was taken, would 
probably vary the estimates if the on | 
were again gone into; and I have little 
doubt that the estimate would not now fall 
much short of 300,000, Taking into ae- 
count, then, all that the Commissioners 
have done, and the sum that has been 


expended in increasing the endowments 
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of small livings, there will still remain 
200,0001, a year to be provided for. With 
regard to another point, let me repeat what 
I said last year with regard to the extent 
of the dioceses :— 


Cler, % 
Norvwich ....., B09 ..05++ 1,287 24+ 2,211,060 
Lincoln....... 794 ...... 1,108 ...... 2,182,650 
Se 658 ...... 916 ...... 2,491,220 
Winton........ 516 ...... OOF 55235 1,498,630 





In districts so vast as these it is impossible 
that there should be any effectual superin- 
tendence, and accordingly in most of them 

ely an pba Ried is even af- 
ected, In fifteen of the principal dioceses 
of England and Wales, I shall not be far 
within the mark when I say that if the 
bishops of sixteen principal dioceses in 
England and Wales were personaily to in- 
spect all the benefices under their charge, 
it could only be done in a period of time 
yarying from four to eight years. With 
reference to the church accommodation re- 
quired, I have here, Sir, a return on which 
great reliance may be placed :— 








Bi i) 22) 48; 
$4) 55 | 5 HE 
~ as o og 
Liehfield 55 163 15 1-3 to 1-16 
Lian 28 44 33 1-3 — 1-50 
Oxford....... 23 40 24 |1-3— 1-6 
ipon........| 34 | 223 62 | 1-5—1-14 
Worcester..| 32 715 22 | 1-4—1-15 
Winghester.| 49 149 84 | 1-3—1-12 
Gloucester 
and Bristol! 28 69 23 | 1-8—1-7 
Chester. 43 254 23 1-4 — 1-10 
Exeter ...... 46 86 19 1-4 — 1-14 
pee 31 101 20 |1-3—1-17 
St. David's 11 34 19 1-4 — 1-18 
Durham..... 41 104 26 | 1-4 — 1-20 
London. .... 67 280 53 1-4 — 1-15 
nehester.| 21 249 80 1-4 — 1-11 

















Sir, it is scarcely necessary to enter fur- 
ther into these subjects; yet I will say as 
to the want of church accommodation and 
of clergy, let any Member take up the 
Clergy List, and allow 2,000 for the num- 
ber of persons who might be efficiently 
ps pan ap by a clergyman, and if he 
will compare the number of the clergy with 
the population of any of our great towns, 
he will find how extreme is the dispropor- 
tion and the deficiency. Let me also point 
out to the House, one act of the Legisla- 
ture necessarily leads to another. I have 
already alluded to the districts that were 
ereated in 1843. In each of these a resi- 
dent clergyman has been placed, a new life 
has been diffused, and consequently new 
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wants have been felt. I have in my hand 
a letter from an incumbent of one of these 
districts, of which I should like to read an 
extract to the House :— 

‘*'Phe population are chiefly colliers, quarry- 
men, taal ary opera, I 
’ ’ 0 tleman resident, w. 
member o the ¢ Church of Scotland. It was fs 
without the most persevering effort during the 
last seven years that a church and had 
been provided for this and 









le b t 
iimereet parte OF Region’, We 
RTI “hare Sontiboled teveeh ian’ SUbeaee 
without which the case was hopeless ; ¢ 
sum of 360/. remains a debt upon these 
fer white the pics alone ig rependiat 
ve no house, except a very smalj age, unfit 
indeed, for any clergyman, nor does he neigh 


bourhood afford any better.” 


Now this proves how inadequate is the pro- 
vision that has been made for these dis- 
tricts. The clergyman is a man of sn- 
perior education, but his income is scarcely 
superior to the wages of a mechanic. He 
is not able to accomplish the objects which 
he sees to be necessary; and, dispirited in 
mind apd wearied in body, he looks to the 
only source that can give him an ine: 
endowment, or give him a curate which 
his own means are not able to provide, I 
might here mention to the House one or 
two points with regard to those parishes 
whose tithes are held by chapters, and the 
inadequate provision that has been made 
for the incumbents of those parishes. Let 
the House give their attention to this state 
of matters :— ; 
Great For the 


Tithes. Incmbat. 

Bristol ...... Chautdown ...... 1,022 ... 88 

Norwich...... Aldeby ............ 785... 64 

Sprouston......... 7380... 04 

St. Paul's ... Lingsbury......... 500 ... 46 

Westminster, Malton ...........+ 528... 938 

Worcester ... Bedwanline ...... 422 ... 90 

i. See ornby ......... 640 ... 98 
Southwell ... Kneesall-with- 

Boughton ...... 974 ... 100 

Kirklington ...... 500... 49 

Windsor...... South Courtney . 1,475 ... 148 

St. Germans ....., 1,615 ... 150 

Froxfield ......... 742 ... 122 


These then are the wants, and these the 
abuses, of the Established Church; and in 
tones of the most thrilling eloquence, they 
appeal to this House for a remedy. Be- 
lieying, as I do, that this is a state of 
things which lays the Church by law es- 
tablished open to just reproaeh, I propose 
as a remedy, a still further extension of 
those great and important principles to 
which I have already alluded. My propo- 
sition will relate to the constitution of 
chapters, to the formation of new sees, 
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and to the modification and management 
of church property, for which, though I do 
not say that I can assert a precedent, yet 
I believe that the acts of this House have 
already paved the way, and pointed in that 
direction. But first let me point to the 
ancient constitution of the chapters. They 
were originally the bishops’ councils, as is 
proved by the following extract from Burn: — 
“ The surrender of the lands and possessions of 
the dean and chapter doth not dissolve the corpo- 
ration. This was declared in the case of the dean 
and chapter of Norwich, who, having conveyed 
their lands to King Edward VI., and being incor- 
porated anew, had their lands re-granted, ani 
made a lease by their own name, and it was ad- 
judged to be a good lease, because, notwithstand- 
ing the said conveyance of lands, the old corpora- 
tion of King Henry VIII. remained, the reason of 
which was that the two principal ends for which 
the deans and chapters were instituted (the first 
to advise the bishop in spiritualities, and the 
second to restrain him in temporalities), might be 
well answered by them, though they had no tem- 
poral possessions.” ‘‘ By degrees the dependence 
of the dean and chapter on the bishop, and their 
relation to him, grew less and less, till at last the 
bishop hath little more left to him than the power 
of visiting them, and that very much limited. 
And he is now scarcely allowed to nominate half 
of them to their prebends who were all originally 
of his family.” 
With respect to the duties of deans, I find 
that the dean, by the 43rd canon, was ex- 
pected to preach not only in that church 
where he had long been bound by law 
and custom to officiate, but also in other 
churches, and especially in those from 
which the chapter received their rents and 
profits. I leave the House to consider how 
far that provision is now carried out with 
respect to deans. I propose by this Bill that 
we should return as near as possible to the 
ancient form, and that the bishop should 
occupy the chief position in the chapter by 
becoming both bishop and dean; and that 
at the next voidance of a deanery the bi- 
shop should become both bishop and dean; 
and that the successor of the bishop should | 
occupy the decanal residence and reside in 
the cathedral city. I believe that this re- 
regulation would be attended with great 
benefit. It would place the bishop in a 
recognised position in the chapter, with 
which he now occupies a most invidious 
eset in the second place, it. would 
ring him within easy distance of his pa- 
rochial clergy; and, in the third place, the 
sum of 36,000/. a year would be provided 
for the other wants gf the Church. I 
propose that either at the voidance of a 
deanery or before it, if necessary, steps 
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should be taken for a revision of the ca- 
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thedral statutes, and that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners should direct inquiries to 
be made as to the value of all sums that 
have been left for educational purposes to 
the cathedral, with the view of having 
them distributed in an efficient manner. 
One of the leading features of the propo- 
sition is, that the chapters should be made 
useful as educational establishments; but 
the House will see that it is impossible with- 
out an extended knowledge of these matters 
to enter minutely into the question, and 
therefore I propose that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners should enter into a careful 
inquiry of the whole subject, and where it 
shall appear to them necessary, to extend 
the fourm of the statutes. With especial 
reference to these objects, then, I propose 
to provide a remedy for the sinecure na- 
ture of cathedral appointments. That the 
offices of dean pe canon are sinecures, is 
proved by their being exempted from the 
operation of the law against pluralities, 
which was enacted in the reign of Henry 
VIII. But at this day, when every en- 
dowment in the Church is of special value, 
and nothing can be thrown away, these 
sinecures cannot be permitted to exist. 
By the Act of 1840 it was enacted that 
the average income of a canon should be 
from 500/. to 6001. a year. This may be 
supposed to be a reasonable income for a 
clergyman ; but the total value of all the 
benefices held by the canons exceeds the 
amount of the canonries themselves; and, 
therefore, the question presents itself, are 
both these sources of endowment required 
for the same person? If the canonry is to 
be united to a benefice, then let the in- 
come of the benefice form the endowment 
of the canonry, and let the endowment of 
the canonry go to the common fund. I 
propose, therefore, to suppress the canon- 
ries which are not now united to professor- 
ships or benefices; leaving two canons 
residentiary in each cathedral and the 
minor canons to do the working duties. 
I do not propose that the canonries should 
be entirely extinguished, but that the sta- 
tute of 1840 should be re-enacted, which 
provided for the suspension of canonries 
being removed from them, by endowing 
them with a benefice. I propose that a 
certain number of benefices should be se- 
leeted by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
which should on the next vacancy, be united 
with canonries, and that the canonries and 
benefices so united should be placed in 
the patronage of the bishop of the diocese, 
these being benefices now in the gift of 
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any ecclesiastical corporation, sole or ag- 
gate; and in the event of any benefice 
g so chosen which is now in the pa- 
tronage of the Lord Chancellor, I propose 
that the patronage of canonry to which it 
shall be united shall be vested in Her Ma- 
jesty. I pro that by means of canon- 
Te andasiel alt benefices in this manner, 
the number of the canons in the chapter 
should be increased to twelve. With re- 
gard to the duties of the chapter, I must 
ask the House again to recur to an ancient 
precedent. Burn, speaking of the ancient 
constitution and duties of chapters, says— 


“ They were likewise called Decani Christian- 
tatis, because their chapters were courts of Chris- 
tianity or ecclesiastical judicature, wherein they 
censured their offending brethren, and maintained 
the discipline of the Church within their own pre- 
cincts.” 


I propose to return in a manner to these 
precedents, and for these pu , that 
the chapter shall take the p of the 
Commission now appointed by the Church 
Discipline Act, to be issued by the bishop 
for the purpose of instituting a preliminary 
inquiry in cases of ecclesiastical offences ; 
and that if in any case the chapter consist 
of less than five members, the bishop shall 
have the power of appointing substitutes 
for the occasion. These are the modifi- 
cations which I propose for the chapter: 
the further effect of which will be that 
about 26,000/. will be provided for the 
other wants of the Church, making, with 
what I have before alluded to, the annual 
sum of very nearly 60,0007. per annum. 
With respect to the important point of 
sees, I am not now about to defend the 
order of episcopacy, for I am not now 
going to propose its institution for the 
first time. It is that on which the Church 
is founded ; and it is my opinion, and one 
from which I will never shrink, that in 
every attempt to extend that Church, we 
must be equally careful to extend the epis- 
copate. To act otherwise, would not be to 
act constitutionally. We must endeavour 
to impress the public mind with a sense of 
its utility and efficiency, for to leave it in 
its present state would only be to connive 
at that which at no distant day may be 
aroused against it—an intolerant, perhaps 
a revolutionary, feeling. I therefore pro- 
pose as a first step towards the increase of 
the episcopate, the erection of two new 
sees, one at Westminster, and the other at 
Bristol. I propose that the see of West- 
minster should be erected on the voidance 
of the deanery, and that the bishop should 
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become dean and bishop. I propose that 
the see of Bristol be again severed 
from that of Gloucester on the voidance of 
the see of Gloucester, and that on the void- 
ance of the deanery of Bristol the bi 

should become both dean and bishop. This 
principle I should hope to see extensively 
carried out; but with respect to other 
deaneries, the Bill which I have the 
honour to present to the House will be 
merely permissive. It enacts that hence- 
forth the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
should lay before the Queen in Council 
all the recommendations and memorials 
they may have received touching the divi- 
sion of any diocese, and that upon the 
voidance of that see, they may either 
themselves proceed to divide the diocese, 
or the Queen in Council may direct the 
diocese to be divided. I have thus en- 
deavoured to invite the expression, on the 
part of the Church generally, of an opinion 
upon the matter, and to provide that by 
this means relief may be placed within her 
reach. Well, Sir, I propose that upon the 
division of any diocese a place should be 
selected in it by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, and the place so selected should 
become the cathedral of the diocese, and 
that the incumbent of that place, provided 
that an arrangement can be made with the 
patron so that the patronage should be 
placed in the hands of the bishop, should 
become one of the canons of the chapter; 
that the bishop should have the power of 
nominating the incumbent of one of the 
benefices in the diocese to a canonry in 
the chapter, provided that a similar ar- 
rangement can be made; and that, under 
similar cireumstances, a certain number of 
livings should be selected by the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, which upon the next 
voidance should be permanently united to 
canonries, and placed in the patronage of 
the bishop, and thus a chapter should be 
gradually formed around the bishop. This 
is the proposition that I have to make with 
regard to the erection of new sees. I 
must now make a very brief statement with 
regard to endowments. By the Act of 
1840 it was provided that the average in- 
come of every dean should be 1,0001. a 
year, with some exceptions ; and that the 
average income of no bishop should be 
under 4,2001. The principle on which I 
have proceeded is, that the income of any 
dean, together with a portion deducted 
from the income now assi to the bi- 
shop of any see, will go to form the iaeome 
of the new see. Proceeding on this prin- 
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_ an income of about 2,5001. a year 
be provided for every new bishop; and 
an income of not less than 4,000/. a year 
will be left for every bishop of an old see. 
The calculation proceeds upon the assum 
tion that sixteen or eighteen new sees will 
be the utmost that it will be required to 
erect, and the sum required will then be 
about 40,0001. a year; and the sum pro- 
vided in the manner before described, tak- 
ing the ineome of the deanery and a por- 
tion of the income now assigned to the 
bishop of any see, in the sees affected by 
this provision, will be 41,0001. a year, so 
that an adequate endowment would be pro- 
vided. But I propose further to limit the 
ineome of certain existing sees. I pro- 
that the income of the future Arch- 
ishops of Canterbury should be 10,0007. 
® year, that the income of the future 
Archbishops of York should be 8,000I. a 
year, that the income of the future Bishops 
of London should be 6,600/. and that the 
ineome of the future Bishops of Winchester 
and Durham should be 5,000/. The re- 
sults will then stand thus: From the sus- 
nsion of thirty deaneries we should have 
'5,5001., and from the suspension of forty- 
six canonries 26,500/., making a total of 
62,0001, Now the sum required for the 
income of sixteen new bishops is 40,0001. 
r annum, and the incomes of the exist- 
ng prelates, without any deduction being 
made in them, are 152,000/.; but the in- 
come proposed after the deduction to which 
I have savored, will be 122,0007., leaving 
a surplus of 50,000I., so that, as the sum 
required to erect new sees will be 40,000i., 
10,0001. will be required from some souree 
or other. That is provided from the sus- 
pension of canonries and from other por- 
tions which are taken from sums aceruing 
from the suspension of deaneries. With- 
out wearying the House with these calcula- 
tions, the result is that it leaves a surplus 
of 27,0001. a year to be applied to the 
general purposes and wants of the Church 
—very indequate, I confess, to what is 
wanted, but still I feel it is something. I 
now come to the last part of the measure 
that I have to propose to the House, and 
that is, as I have no doubt hon. Members 
will anticipate, the transfer of the manage- 
ment of Church property to the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners. If I needed argu- 
ments for this step, they might be found, 
I believe, in the utter unsuitableness of 
such an employment as the management 
of property to the feelings of clergymen; 
in dhe melancholy state of many cathedral 
The Marquess of Blandford 
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towns, where the light of Christian truth 
is too ofton veiled, and the character of 
the Christian ministry is exposed to eon- 
tumely and reproach; in the debates which 
have taken place in this House on matters 
conneeted with abuses of this nature, 
which have spread wide their influence out 
of doors, and have agitated the publie 
mind with suspicion and distrust. As far 
as the purposes for which the Aet for the 
Commutation of Tithes was introduced, and 
as far as the manner in which those objects 
were attained, we have, I think, abundant 
precedent for what I have to propose. But 
a carefyl consideration of the case will 
show that the very interests of the pro- 
perty themselves require that a step of this 
nature should be taken. I need scarcely 
remind the House that it has ever been 
the desire of the Legislature of this coun- 
try to preserve the reat | that hag been 
held by the dignitaries of the Church as 
life tenants from being used to the preju- 
dice of their successors; but a few instances 
(for which I shall ask the indulgence of 
the House while I recite them) will suffice 
to show how far these attempts have met 
with success. There are acertain number 
of Acts which have at various times 
the Legislature unperceived, and by which 
large portions of property have been for 
ever alienated from the Chureh. Now I 
will read to the House one instance : — 
“The prebend of Tettenhall, in the cathedral 
of St. Paul’s, had leased the estate under his 
trust for three lives, at the nominal rent of 46/. 
perannum. The fine received for this lease does 
not appear, but it is stated to be ‘l:.rge.’ The 
lease was the property of the Hon. Charles Fitz- 
roy, a brother of thé Duke of Grafton, the then 
Minister, that Duke whom the Letters of Junius 
will prevent being forgotten. The prebend had 
by the lease done his worst for dilapidating the 
estate and impoverishing his successor, and, know- 
ing that there was little chance of more than the 
462. per annum during his life, soon after, in con- 
junction with the lessee, presented a petition to 
Parliament, stating that ‘it was for the adyan- 
tage of the Church, and the successors in the pre- 
bend, and that a full equivalent was to be given ;’ 
and it was upon these grounds the above Act was 
obtained, which entirely divests the Church of the 
whole of this estate for ever, and bestows the fee- 
simple upon the Hon. Charles Fitzroy. The estate 
commences at the end of Oxford-street, London, 
and continues with intermission up to Highgate, 
a distance of between three and miles, and 
ineludes woods and lands about Highgate, and 
would, at a fair computution, at the ex atien of 
the existing lease, have been worth to the hurch 
full 30,0002. per annum. The full equivalent 
given to the Church is 3001. a year secured upon 
the estate; it is now known as the Southampton 
estate—the name of Tettenhall is dropped.” 


I have quoted this ease from the work of 
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Mr. William Beeston on the temporalities 
of the Church. I will state another in- 
stance. In the year 1800, when it was 
determined by the Government to redeem 
the land tax, an Act was passed to en- 
franchise Church property. But what was 
the course which was pursued by the pre- 
lates of that day? In all cases they filled 
up the existing leases for their own espe- 
cial benefit, and the reversionary value of 
the property, thus diminished, was 
into the market, and a far greater amount 
of property was thus required to be sold to 
sonlies the amount required. Now the fol- 
lowing is an extract from the evidence 
taken before the Committee which sat in 
the year 1838, and relates to a transaction 
which took place at the period to which I 
have referred with respect to the property 
of the Bishop of Chester. The witness 
was Mr. Elsley, and the question was put 
to him by an hon. Member of this House, 
whom I now see in his place. Mr. Goul- 
burn asked— 

“Why do you go through the process of grant- 
ing a new lease tipon three fresh lives in the first 
instance #’? Mr. Elsley replied, ‘I am supposing 
that te be done which I know was done in the 
case of Patrick Brompton by the Bishop of 
Chester. The Bishop of Chester, he 
would allow that to be sold to redeem the land- 
tax, made my uncle surrender the old lease, and 
pay a very large price for the new lease; and J 
cannot conceiye that there was any motive for 
that, except that the Bishop might put a gertai 
sum into his own pocket, because if that had n 
been done, the di mee would have been much 
greater, and a much larger sum would have come 
to the Commissioners for redeeming the land tax ; 
but he took care to provide against that by having 
granted, before the Commissioners were dealt 
with, one of the best leases possible, and thereby 
taking care that the difference between the exist- 
ing lease and the freehold should be aa little as 

jssible, he having received the benefit of the 
exchange of the old lease with the new leasp.’’? © 


Now I could quote other and similar cases. 
I believe it was the general practice at that 
time—I have got evidence which was given 
before the same Committee as to trans- 
actions of the same nature in the sees 
of Durham and Gloucester. One of the 
witnesses before that Committee was Mr. 
Philpotts, a Member of this House, who 
gave it as his opinion that the effect of 
these transactions was decidedly to the ia- 
jury of the successors of these dignitaries. 
T really scarcely like to go further into 
the subject; but I can assure you I could 
ive most painful evidence as to the un- 
y disposition of the prelates of that 

day to force a far greater proportion of 
the Church property to be sold than was 
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wired. They chose, for the: of 
filing up leases which had scale Salil, 
and of which, therefore, the reversionary 
value was the greatest, and would have rea- 
lised the greatest sum, in order that they 
might obtain the greatest fines, which would 
become part of their own property. I¢ 
may be said that these are oceurrences 
which took place at a period now gone by, 
It is true that if they had not been oceur- 


brought | rences at a period which is now gone by, I 


should have had very great hesitation in 
bringing them before the consideration of 
this House; but I think that it is the duty 
of this House not only to look for oceur- 
rences of a similar nature at this day, but 
to guard against these occurrences by tak- 
ing none from what has taken 

with regard to things of this nature; 

I may state one circumstance with regard 
to what is taking place now, because it in- 
volyes precisely the same result, that im- 
mense portions of Church property are an- 
nually being lost to the Church for ever, 
Within thirty years the sum of 191,000%, 
has been paid to the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham fer renewals of fines on colliery 
leases. Now 1 have no reason to believe 
that any portion of this property is funded 
for the benefit of the Church; and there- 
fore, when we remember that this ‘is the 
return from one proprietary only, we shall 
be able to form some estimate of what enor- 
mous sums are being annually Jost to the 
Chureh. I have stated, however, that Par- 
liament seems to have paved the way to the 
arrangements which I shall recommend, as 
well as to have pointed out the direction. I 
believe, by limiting the income of these 
dignitaries, it has destroyed their interest 
in the surplus. I do not wish to say any- 
thing tavidioes, but I put it to the House 
whether, taking human nature as we find 
it, if these incomes are secured to these 
dignitaries, it is not more than probable 
that that surplus may be impaired. I 
might go on to state other circumstances, 
but with regard to the bishops this is most 
highly objectionable. If they pay over 
the surplus to the Heclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, they are virtually farming for that 
body property in which they had no in- 
terest whatever, and the natural order of 
things is thus absolutely reversed, and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners are the sti- 
pendiaries of the spiritual governors of the 
Church. Whatever may have been the 
evils attending the old system of leasing, 
it had this advantage, that the lessor was 
not the person who was brought into im- 
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mediate contact with the tenant at rack- 
rent. But by the Act of 1850 Parliament 
has condemned that system of leases. 
That Act was one for the enfranchisement 
of Church property, and there is reason to 
expect that, sooner or later, Church pro- 
perty will in general be enfranchised and 
let at rackrent; and, therefore, when we 
see what are the large incomes of some of 
the dignitaries of the Church, we may 
conceive what an enormous trouble will be 
added to their duties if they are called 
upon to manage property at rackrent. 
The inequality of incomes is a point, and 
@ very serious one, affecting the interests 
of Church dignitaries themselves. By a 
return which I moved for last year, it ap- 
pears that the income of some canonries 
was 50l. one year, and 500l. another. 
Now, nothing can be more inconvenient to 
a gentleman than this, and therefore I 
propose that with regard to capitular pro- 

rty it should be at once vested in the 

cclesiastical Commissioners, and that the 
members of ecclesiastical corporations, 
except bishops or archbishops, should re- 
ceive fixed incomes; those who have suc- 
ceeded to office since 1840, incomes amount- 
ing to the average sum now apportioned 
by Parliament; those who succeeded be- 
fore 1840, incomes amounting to the aver- 
age receipts of the last seven years. With 
regard to episcopal property, I propose 
that its management should be vested in 
the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners; but I do not propose that the fee 
of the property should be abstracted from 
the bishops who might be then incumbents 
of the sees. But with regard to the bi- 
shops who have succeeded to sees since 
1848, and who have been mentioned in 
the Order of Council on the subject, I pro- 
pose that as to their property—as they are 
now receiving fixed incomes—this arrange- 
ment should take immediate effect; and 
with regard to other prelates, that the ar- 
rangement should take place as their re- 
spective sees become vacant. These are 
the remarks which I have to make with 
respect to the measure that I have sub- 
mitted to the House. It remains for me 
now in a few words to endeavour to set 
myself right with all classes of my coun- 
trymen, in order that I may, if possible, 
leave the impression that I have not need- 
lessly proposed a departure from ancient 
rule, or been striving after merely imagin- 
ary benefits. Sir, I have approached a 
uestion which, surrounded though it may 
be with difficulties, yet when calmly viewed 
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at a distance from selfish interests and 
preconceived opinions, offers much to solve 
those difficulties, and to render legislation 
practicable and safe. But it must be in 
great measure by the application of reme- 
dies which are not only suited to the emer- 
gencies which have arisen, but which bear 
upon themselves characteristies by which 
they can always be recognised as belong- 
ing to the Constitution, which is the glory 
and safeguard of this country. Admitting 
that we have arrived at a period when it is 
no longer safe to refuse to extend the 
Chureh, and to increase its capabilities for 
good, what I propose is, that we should 
endeavour as far as possible to retain the 
proportions in which we received it from 
our ancestors, and that we should at the 
same time free it from those incumbrances 
which generally follow a long reign of 
prosperity and peace. There is the ery of 
a multitude of uninstructed beings, whose 
immortal interests are at stake, whose des- 
tinies, so to speak, are hanging on the de- 
cision of this House; and, again, there is 
the voice of a public opinion which—a 
stranger to the softer emotions aroused by 
memory and association—is daily inquiring 
the nature and utility of our institutions, 
and every year we abstain from moving, 
the former will become more piercing, and 
the latter more unanswerable. On the 
other hand, it must not be forgotten that 
the changes which have marked our na- 
tional progress are thus well described by 
one who is well calculated to form an opin- 
ion respecting them. Mr. Allison says— 
‘« The privileges of the people were sought, not 
in the violation of present, but in the restitution 
of ancient rights ; not in the work of destruction, 
but in that of preservation. The progress of the 
Constitution was marked not by successive change, 
but by repeated confirmations of existing rights.” 


Because I desire to be true to principles 
such as these, it is that I have proposed 
a considerable increase of the episcopate, 
together with the measures required for 
providing funds for that increase; and I 
would remark to those hon. Gentlemen 
who view this part of my proposition as 
less satisfactory, that we have no other 
security for the very existence of the Es- 
tablished Church, than by retaining unim- 
paired the efficiency of that order on which 
its peculiar and distinctive character is 
based. I do not wish to draw an invidious 
contrast between two classes of individuals; 
but this I feel myself compelled to say, 
that the class of men whom I desire to see 
introduced into the Church by these mea- 
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sures must be men foreign altogether to 
those habits and pursuits which have 
brought the present episcopate into any 
measure of disrepute. The purely spirit- 
ual nature of their duties, the simplicity of 
their manners, and the smallness of their 
incomes, must be a guarantee of their effi- 
ciency; and if Parliament will come for- 
ward, and grant such a body of men to the 
Church, I am quite certain it will impose 
on generations yet unborn a heavy debt of 
gratitude. Nor do I admit that, in pro- 
posing what I have done in regard to the 
management of Church property, I am de- 
parting in any way from those constitu- 
tional principles by which I have sought to 
be guided. I do not propose that the fee 
of the property should be abstracted from 
the bishops, but that the management of 
the property should be made a joint con- 
cern, instead of being, as it is now, sepa- 
rated amongst severai dignitaries of the 
Church; that the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners should have the business of attend- 
ing to the management of the property, 
and should assume a character in law so 
far analogous to that of those corporations 
aggregate which have for centuries enjoyed 
the ownership and management of pro- 
perty in this country. And as the bishops 
will be component members of such a cor- 
poration, 1 cannot see that there need be 
any jealousy on their part excited by ar- 
rangements of this kind. In now detailing 
to the House the spiritual wants of the 
country, and in putting myself forward as 
the exponent of measures such as these, I 
cannot but feel and remember that there 
are two classes of persons to whom I must 
not omit to render justice. I allude in the 
first place to the Dissenters, who have been 
found with the Church labouring in the 
same sphere of beneficent labour. I be- 
lieve that for many reasons the country is 
indebted to these religious bodies. They 
have existed for centuries—a standing 
proof of the mild leniency of our laws, 
while I believe they have given us back a 
reward, in proving a refuge for many an 
important precept when the Church, per- 
haps, had well nigh forgotten them in 
practice, if it had not abjured them in pro- 
fession. I would ever pay a tribute of re- 
spect to conscientious scruples, and I am 
willing, ready, and thankful to acknow- 
ledge an amount of good wherever I find 
it, though it be attained by processes in 
which ] am not able to concur; but by 
asking the House to adopt such measures, 
I am asking it to remove from the Church 
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abuses against which their forefathers re- 
volted, and to reanimate in it the life for 
which they sighed. And with regard to 
the second class of persons to whom I have 
referred, I must not forget that in pro- 
posing what I have done, I am really only 
putting into a form and shape (perhaps 
peculiar to myself) feelings which are 
widely spread, and wishes which are deeply 
seated, amongst a great body of the work- 
ing clergy. I know it is the opinion of 
some that the Church should be enabled to 
exercise a deliberative function with regard 
to interests with which her ordained minis- 
ters are intimately concerned, and I believe 
these demands might be made with justice 
and those functions might be exercised with 
safety. But I believe, also, that if they 
have hitherto been received with suspicion 
and distrust, it is because the Church has 
not been yet in the position to make them; 
and if ever they are to be conceded, it will 
be when, truly irreproachable, and truly 
fulfilling the spiritual nature of her mis- 
sion, she is able to speak in a voice that 
will command the attention and engage the 
reverence of the people. In bringing for- 
ward these measures, I am actuated by no 
party considerations: One object is and 
will be my only aim on a subject of this 
nature (what care I by whom it may be 
effected ?)—that the Church shall be made 
equal to the accumulated labour to which 
she must now address herself, and shall 
occupy in the affections, the estimation, 
and the consideration of the nation, the 
place for which she was clearly destined 
by the laws and the Constitution. And if 
there be a subject worthy of the considera- 
tion of this House, one which has not yet 
been made the prey of political dissensions, 
to that let us turn, standing as we do upon 
the very threshold of a period so darkly 
pregnant with events that no reflecting 
mind can contemplate it without feeling 
some of the weight of its uncertainty; to 
that let us turn, and there—not as oppo- 
nents, but as Englishmen, the inheritors of 
the blessings of a thousand years—there 
let us strive in one common effort for our 
country’s good, and join in an acknowledg- 
ment to our country’s God. The noble 
Marquess concluded by moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill to enable Her Majesty 
further to regulate the duties of ecclesias- 
tical personages, and to make better pro- 
vision for the management and distribution 
of episcopal and capitular revenues. 
Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR, in sec- 
onding the Motion, said that his noble 
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Friend merited the thanks of every true 
friend of the Established Church and of 
religion, not ouly on account of the trouble 
which he had taken ao inform himself on 
eve int with re to this question, 
eying on account of the additional labour 
which he had undertaken in the framing of 
a comprehensive measure for the consid- 
eration of that House, And when he in- 
formed the House that sooner than aban- 
don this measure his noble Friend had 
refused to join the present Government, he 
was sure that all would appreciate the mo- 
tives by which he was actuated. Most of 
the comprehensive provisions contained in 
the Bill which his noble Friend proposed to 
introduce, had been recommended by Com- 
mittees of that House which had sat on 
this subject; and he believed that their 
effect would be to render the funds of the 
Established Church more available for the 
es of further education and spiritual 
instruction at a time when the attainment 
of these objects was so loudly demanded on 
all sides, He trusted that neither the Go- 
vernment nor the House would offer the 
smallest obstruetion to the introduction of 
the Bill, and that by that means an ex- 
ression of public opinion with respect to 
it might be obtained. When it was pub- 
licly stated that there were 1,500,000 per- 
sons in the metropolis who did not attend 
any place of public worship, he thought it 
high time that they should entertain some 
measure of this nature. 

Mz. WALPOLE: Sir, the noble Lord 
who has asked for leave to bring in this Bill 
has taken such pains with the subject—he 
entertains, I know, so friendly a disposition 
towards the Chureh—and he has shown him- 
self so desirous of promoting the improve- 
ment and spiritual instruction of the people 
of this country, that I should feel I was in- 
deed ungrateful towards him if I were, on 
the part of the Government, to decline to 
allow this Bill to be introduced. But, in- 
dependently of these considerations, which 
have induced me to give my assent to the 
introduction of the Bill, I think there is so 
much in the arguments and observations 
which the noble Lord has advanced, so 
much of truth in what he has said, and 
so much of justice in some of the pro- 
positions which he has submitted to us, 
that I think the House and the country 
ought to have an opportunity of consider- 
ing this large and comprehensive subject. 
At the same time, with regard to a measure 
so large and comprehensive, I cannot say 
Sot} coetenapek to leas it; and I think 
Lord R. Grosvenor 
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wae te better for the House —— it in 
etail before e. ing an ins, 
ion, on it. Indeed. there = some oes 
a I cannot ae in, 
as I can understand the principles on 
which my noble Friend cit to -pro- 
ceed, they are, firstly, to inerease the 
episcopacy of the country by the erection 
of new sees; and, secondly, to provide for 
the better management of the ecelesias- 
tical revenues. In both of these objects 
I am willing to concur, provided they can 
be carried out in @ manner satisf to 
the members of the Church, and, generally 
speaking, for the benefit of the country, 
I own, however, that I entertain consid- 
erable doubt as to portions of the mea- 
sure the noble Lord has shadowed out, I 
entertain considerable doubts, for instance, 
with respect to the abolition of deaneries, 
and I do not believe that canonries can be 
done away with to the extent to which the 
noble Lord has adverted. That, I am sute, 
is a question which can only be determined 
after more information aud discussion then 
has yet been given to the subject. To in- 
crease the episcopacy you must have some 
funds, and those funds ought chiefly to 
come out of the revenues of the Chureh, 
though they may be materially aided by 
voluntary contributions. At the same 
time 1 think it would be advisable, sup- 
posing the funds to be sufficient—and 
here I think the plan defective—to provide 
more effectually for the working parochial 
clergy, eoncurrently with. the increase 
that is made in the sees. With regard to 
the proposed management of the ecelesias- 
tical funds, there is great force undoubt- 
edly in many of the observations of the 
noble Lord. It is, however, an exceedingly 
difficult subject to deal with, and requires 
very great consideration before the House 
and Parliament can come to any definite 
eonelusion as to what is the best mode of 
providing for the management of ecclesias- 
tical property. I say the management ; 
for the property itself should be vested 
in those to whom it belongs, It appears 
that the noble Lord proposes to put this 
property in the hands of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and to withdraw the man- 
agement of it from those who have other 
duties requiring their attention. Now I 
believe I may say that there are some 
bishops who are most desirous that an 
arrangement of that sort should be made. 
But I am of opinion that this is one of 
those complicated questions which turns 
more upon the mode in which it ought te be 
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done, than 48 to the fact whether it is to be 
done at all. The subject, moreover, is of 
so extensive a character, necessaril: 
contains so many details, that I certainly 
think it would not be advisable to promote 
a discussion upon all those topics until we 
see the particular manner in which the tioble 
Lord proposes to deal with them, I shall 
not, therefore, offer any more observations 
p 4 the subject at present, except to say 

I shall support the Motion now before 
us, in order that the Bill may be printed 
and circulated, whieh will enable us to 
jedge how far it may be adopted. 

in ROBERT H. INGLIS said, he had 
not been prepared for the speech of the right 
hon, Gentleman (Mr. Walpole), and as little 
had he been prepared for the speeeh of 
the noble Lord (the Marquess of Bland- 
ford). He confessed that if the speech of 
the noble Lord had been delivered upon 
the highest mountain of the House, he 
eould better have understood it. It was 
true that the noble Lord had reeeived 
one or two faint cheers from the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Spooner), and at the close of his speech 
several generous cheers from those beside 
whom he (Sir R. Inglis) was sitting ; but 
the largest proportion of the ceheers had 
eome from hon. Gentlemen who could not 
claim to be called the friends of the 
Chureh. No person, for instance, could 
deny the consistency of the hon. Member 
for Montrose (Mr. Hume) on this question. 
Five and twenty years ago the hon. Gen- 
tleman brought forward the measure of 
which the noble Lord (the Marquess of 
Blandford) was now the eulogist. He(Sir 
R. Inglis) did not deny the consistency of 
the hon. Member for Montrose; but he 
deprecated with all his heart the principles 
which the noble Lord had enunciated ; and 
when the right hon. Gentleman the Seere- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
talked of the great knowledge which the 
noble Lord had accumulated, he (Sir R. 
Inglis) could pay him no such compliment, 
since he must equally deny the econelusions 
at which the noble Lord had arrived; and 
the premises from which they were taken. 
The noble Lord said that deaneries and 
eanonries were sinecures. It was true, that 
they had not, distinctly as such, the cure 
of souls; but they had their useful and 
important part in the ecclesiastical sys- 
tem of England; and that they were sine- 
cures was a statement which any one 
who knew the working of that system 
ought to be prepared to deny. As he 
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understood that the Government 
not indeed the speech of the noble 


y | but the Motion which the noble 


ed upon the paper, or did not intend to 
“ @ division home it, he (girl R, Inglis) 
would content himself—and he would not 
do justice to his feelings if he did not say 
this much at least—with expressing, as 
strongly as he could, his non-conyiction 
with respect to the alleged facts of the 
noble Lord, and his perfect aversion to the 
mode in which he proposed to earry out hi 
principles; and his regret that the Go- 
vernment, after the speech of the noble 
Lord, should have given its eonsent—which 
it had done by the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary—even 
to one stage of a measure so objection- 
able as that of his noble Friend. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, he merely 
rose to express the anxiety he felt that the 
abuses of the Chureh should be reformed, 
and that ecclesiastical property should be 
placed under better management, He 
was of opinion that sinecures of all descrip- 
tions connected with the establishment of 
the Church should be abolished ; while, at 
the same time, he was desirous that those 
who performed duty in the Chureh should 
be adequately remunerated for it. He 
should postpone the expression of his opin- 
ions in detail, until the period when the 
Bill came before the House for a second 
reading. 

Mr. HUME begged to say, with respect 
to the observations of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the University of Oxford 
(Sir R. Inglis), that if he gave him (Mr. 
Hume) credit for his consistency in his 
desire to reform the abuses of the Church, 
he (Mr. Hume) could give the hon. Baro- 
net eredit for being as consistent in his 
wish to support them, He was sure that 
the noble Lord (the Marquess of Bland- 
ford) was acting as the best friend the 
Church of England had in attempting 
thus boldly to reform her; and it was to 
him (Mr. Hume) a most consolatory reflec- 
tion that the work he had begun twenty- 
five years ago was now being taken up in 
earnest by the members of the Chureh of 
England, who could not be accused, as he 
had been, of ill-will towards her. His 
(Mr. Hume’s) object was to place the 
Church of England on a footing which 
would enable it to afford religious instruc- 
tion in the best form, for the abeaniage 
the le and of the country. Hes 
think himself unworthy of the good opin- 
ion of any person if he did not say that 





since the period when he had first called 
attention to the subject, the Church of 
En had greatly improved. He en- 
i concurred in the opinion that the 
abolition of sinecures was one of the first 
steps that every sincere friend of the Es- 
tablishment should take. His (Mr. Hume’s) 
object twenty-five years ago was to put an 
end to sinecures and to prevent pluralities. 
It was satisfactory to see that things were 
coming round, and that they were now 
going to adopt his suggestions. If they 
had adopted them at the period they were 
offered, it would have been much the better 
for the Church. When it was known to 
the people of England that sinecures had 
ceased in the Civil departments, in the 
Army and Navy, and every department of 
the State, except in the Church, they 
must look upon it with dissatisfaction. He 
must express his thanks to the noble Lord 
for bringing forward the very proposition 
on which he (Mr. Hume), in the year 1837, 
had taken the’sense of the House. If 
the revenues of deans and chapters were 
laced in’ lay hands, as he (Mr. Hume) 
had then proposed, much of the scandal 
that had been occasioned by the conduct 
of the bishops would be avoided, and the 
Church would now stand in a much better 
position. 

Mr. COWPER said: I must dissent 
from the observations that have been made 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
University of Oxford (Sir R. Inglis), for 
I believe the speech of the noble Lord (the 
Marquess of Blandford) has met with the 
general concurrence of the House, and will 
have a wider and larger concurrence in the 
country. There is a large party in the 
country who feel the necessity for some 
further reform in the arrangements of the 
Chureh. There has been a marvellous 
awakening of energy and zeal in the 
Church of England of late years; and 
many, both of laity and clergy, are striv- 
ing, in their respective spheres, to relieve 
the sad spiritual condition of masses of its 
poorer members; but to the Legislature 
only can they look for improvement in the 
external machinery of the Church, and a 
better adaptation of its resources. This 
House has entertained the subject, but has 
hitherto done little. Commissions have 
reported, and Committees have inquired. 
Returns have been framed, and we have 
an accumulation of facts and opinions; but 
little action has resulted from those pre- 
parations. The time has now come for 
the attention of the House to be given to 
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the subject in real earnest, and for some- 
thing effectual to be done. The noble 
Lord deserves thanks for the carefull 
prepared Bill he now offers to our 
eration, and for thus forcing the subject on 
the attention of the House, and compelling 
the Government to take it into considera- 
tion. The principles of the measure, I 
contend, are right. If the responsibility 
of the management of Tplocebel auguaty 
had been transferred from the Bishops to 
a body of Commissioners, they would have 
been relieved from much odium, and we 
should have escaped thuse statements of 
the hon. Members for Marylebone and 
Cockermouth, which have at different times 
so distressed the friends of the Church. 
We have expected from the prelates who 
are set in high places to preach against 
worldliness, covetousness, and self-seeking, 
—a bright example of devotedness to the 
good of the Church, and of self-denial; 
but we have seen in many instances that 
in the management of their property bi- 
shops have acted just as ordinary men do, 
—have considered it their own, and have 
treated the claim of their family to be 
supported out of the estates given them 
by law, as better than any claim of poor 
livings which may have been entertained 
by the Government. All property is a 
trust; but the property of bishops and 
chapters is more peculiarly a trust allotted 
to them as ecclesiastical corporations, 
forming part of that great corporation, 
the Established Church of the Realm; 
and this fact would be more palpably re- 
cognised, and better attended to, if the 
management of the property were com- 
mitted to a General Commission. The 
transformation of deaneries into new bi- 
shoprics would be a great advantage. It 
would be changing a function compara- 
tively useless into one that is essential. 
The office of a dean enables him to do 
little for the Church beyond the exhibition 
of good taste in the superintendence of 
the building committed to his care, and 
providing for the due performance of pub- 
lie worship within its walls; but a bishop 
ought to be the pivot of all ecclesiastical 
operations, and the life and soul of all 
good endeavours in his diocese. I hope 
the Government will look into the subject; 
I am sure if they do, they may find 
means of greatly promoting the good of 
the Church, and the welfare of the people. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he wished to 
thank the noble Lord (the Marquess of 
Blandford) for the manner in which he had 
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brought forward this subject. He regard- 
ed it as one of those Indications which 
were extremely satisfactory to those who 
had laboured to do away with the abuses 
in the Established Church, that a Mem- 
ber of the noble Lord’s opinions, and 
belonging to the party with which he was 
associated, should have a 4 a 
such a ition, not only with the gen- 
eral cpunthetlen of the House, but with 
something like a prospect that it would 
meet with very general assent. It was 
evident that the questions relating to our 
ecclesiastical system must not only be 
forced more and more every day upon the 
attention of Parliament and the country, 
but that no Ministry could, without great 
danger to the ecclesiastical establishments, 
refuse to take them into consideration. 
He thonght it was an encouraging circum- 
stance that there never was a time in the 
history of this country when the religious 
feeling of the people was of so healthy a 
character—a character removed from any- 
thing like carelessness on the one side, or 
fanaticism or intolerance on the other, and 
when there was so general a disposition to 
acknowledge and appreciate the blessings 
of religious teaching. It was also an en- 
couraging fact that during the last few 
years very considerable reforms in our ec- 
clesiastical system had been effected, and 
the experience of those reforms was such 
as to induce them to proceed in the same 
course. He thought that scarcely any one 
would object to the proposal of the noble 
Lord with regard to the deans. The hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford (Sir 
R. Inglis) had, indeed, contended that no 
person who understood our ecclesiastical 
system could pretend to say that the pre- 
sent office of a dean was a sinecure. He 
(Mr. Horsman) could only say that year 
after year, he had inquired in that House 
what were the duties of a dean, and, al- 
though the hon. Baronet had heard those 
questions, he (Mr. Horsman) was still in 
perfect ignorance of what really were the 
ecclesiastical or spiritual duties of such a 
dignitary. The noble Lord further pro- 
posed that all episcopal and capitular 
estates should be placed in the hands of 
a Board, by whom the prelates and digni- 
taries of cathedral churches should be 

id. That recommendation had already 
Cie made by a Commission appointed to 
inquire into this subject; and he thought, 
from the statement of the Home Secretary 
to-night, that the Government entertained 
no objection to the principle involved in 
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such a He could not express the 
se apron other ro th 
the increase of the episcopate, which he 
thought the noble would find difficult 


to carry out; but he would not now go into 
those points. He would only add, that, ap- 
proving generally of the principles of the 
noble Lord’s measure, he would gladly give 
any assistance in his power to one who 
came forward in a spirit at once so bold 
and so conservative as the noble Lord. 
Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he con- 
curred with the hon. Member for Hertford 
(Mr. Cowper) in thinking that his hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Oxford (Sir R, Inglis) treated the noble 
Lord (the Marquess of Blandford) unfairly 
in asserting that it required a general and 
thorough agreement on all points with the 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) 
before one could give a hearty assent to 
the proposal and to the spirit in which it 
was made by the noble Lord, For his 
(Mr. S. Herbert’s) part, he had long felt 
that the abolition of ecclesiastical abuses 
and the reform of ecclesiastical duties were 
becoming every day more necessary, not 
only for the safety of the Church, but for 
the support of real Christianity in this 
country. He had on one or two occasions 
taken an opportunity of discussing those 
ints, and was not then going to enter 
intothem. He understood, the restoration 
to the episcopal office of the duties long 
attached to it, and which by the lapse of 
time had been separated from it, was one 
of the main objects of the Bill. It also 
proposed an addition to the episcopate 
proportionate to the increase of parochial 
subdivisions, which every day was. more 
necessary. He was glad to hear, from the 
statement of the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose (Mr. Hume), that in 1837 he pro- 
posed a similar measure to that which was 
now proposed by the noble Lord, for it 
ai consequently appear that the hon. 


Member had proposed the addition of seven- 


teen bishops to the episcopate. The right 
hon. Gentleman the ionaee of State tor 
the Home Department had stated that it 
it was more necessary to increase the paro- 
chial clergy—. [Mr. Watpotz: Not more 

‘y—equally necessary.] The right 
hon.’ Gentleman had said it was equally 
necessary to increase the parochial clergy, 
and he would find that it was assumed that 
the existing system of applying the accru- 
ing surplus to the increase of the parochial 
cures should be continued. A redistribu- 
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tion of fands was pro » which would 
create fresh sources of revenue, and that 
proved that the noble Lord did not contem- 
plate either the diminution of the parochial 
cures, or an entire cessation of their in- 
crease. He gave his cordial thanks to the 
noble Lord for the care he had bestowed 
on the measure; but until it was before the 
House it was impossible to judge of its 
details. In consequence of the spirit by 
which the noble Lord was evidently ani- 
mated, and the opinions he had expressed, 
he (Mr. S. Herbert) was willing to promise 
him any support and assistanée he could 
give him. He was glad the matter had 
fallen into friendly and at the same time 
efficient hands, and he trusted that it 
would be brought to a favourable conelu- 
sion. 


antism throughout the world. 
to be so, it would cease to perform that 
high mission for which he conceived it 
was established, and would be swept away 


from the face of the earth by the united | 


feelings of all classes of Protestants in 
this country. He united in the testimony 
of gratitude that had been offered to 
the noble Lord for the spirit and feeling 
with which he had brought forward this 
measute. He wished to ask whether the 
right hon. Home Secretary, when he said 
that he desired to obtain the opinion of 
“the Church’’ on this subject, meant 
that term to apply to the clergy exelu- 


sively, or to the clergy combined with the | 


laity ? 

Mr. WALPOLE explained that he had 
never used the word “ Church”’ without 
meaning the clergy and laity united toge- 
ther; and he thought the House would not 
satisfactorily legislate upon this subject 
without the joint co-operation of the clergy 
and laity of the Established Chureh. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, he did not ob- 
ject to the increase of the episcopal body, 
bat wished to call the attention of the 
House to an Act of Parliament by whieh 
the rights of lessees of the Church were 
distinctly recognised, and he trusted there 
was no provision in the Bill that would 
destroy those rights. If there was any- 
thing in the Bill that would set aside the 
intention of Parliament with respect to the 
rights of those lessees, he (Mr. Aglionby) 
would, of course, object to that particular 
part of it. 

The Marquess of BLANDFORD re- 
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Sm HARRY VERNEY said, he held | 
that the Church of England should be the | 
great bulwark of Christianity and Protest- | 
If it ceased | 
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eres With regard to the remarks that 
been made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, he could only say that the 
right hon. Gentleman did him no more 
than justice when he stated that he was 
actuated by a sincere desire to render the 
Established Chureh efficient, and to ena- 
ble it to meet the wants of their increasing 
population. Such alone was his object, 
and he should be deeply pained if he 
thought there was anything in the Bill 
at all calculated to cast discredit upon the 
Chureh, or upon the officers of it. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford (Sir R. Inglis) had assumed 
that the principal part of the support he 
had obtained was received from # quarter 
of the House that was composed of Gen- 
tlemen who were supposed to entertain 
rather peculiar opinions with respect to 
the Chureb; and he must observe in reply, 
that he looked upon this matter in the 
light of truth, and not as a party question. 
In speaking of the deans and canons, he 
had intended to express his opinion that 
very small duties were associated with 
them, and that according to the usual ac- 
ceptation of the word the term ‘‘sinecure ”’ 
might to a great extent be applied to them. 
He was not singular in that opinion. Per- 
sons entertaining the strongest affection 
for the Established Church, had entertained 
similar opinions. He begged to quote to 
the House an extraet from Burn’s Justice, 
wherein it was stated that ‘‘ Deaneries are 
sinecures, that is, they have not the eure 
of souls,” and as snake are exempted from 
\the statute of Henry VIII. against plu- 
ralities. He felt deep gratification that 
the Government had consented to consider 
the subject. Their conduct, he was sure, 
would raise them in the opinion of the 
| country, and strengthen them in any diffi- 
cult position in which they might be placed. 
He hoped what had taken place that night 
would form a point from which would date 
the commencement of a measure which 
would prove of the greatest benefit to the 
Church, and tend to raise her to the true 
and proper position which she ought to 
oceupy in the country. 
Leave given. Bill ordered to be brought 
in by the Marquess of Blandford and Lord 
Robert Grosvenor. 








EXHIBITION or 1851—CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Mr. HEYWOOD said, he retted 
that he had not been able to bring forward 
this subject at an earlier period of the 
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Session. At the commencement of the 
Séssion he had waited on the noble Lord 
the Member for Totness (Lord Seymour), 
then First Commissioner of Woods and 
Works, to inform him of his intention to 
move for a Select Committee. That noble 
Lord expressed a wish that the Committee 
might be delayed. Subsequent to that 
the Whig Government left office, and an- 
other delay arose in consequence. He 
had als6 seen the noble Lord at present at 
the head of the Woods and Works, and 
léarnt that at that time the Board of Com- 
missioners were considering the Report of 
thé Commission. He had also delayed his 
Motion on account of the im nt public 
meeting which took place a day or two ago 
at Exeter-hall. That mecting—a very 
large assemblage of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis—had decided in favour of the 
retention of the Crystal Palace. That 
opinion Was shared, to a great extent, by 
thé people in the country, and he appealed 
to it a8 a fair reflection of the views of the 
middle classes. The middle classes were 
unanimous in favour of its retention. 
[‘* No, no!”’] The total want of opposition 
at the meeting in Exeter-hall was a com- 
plete proof of the truth of his statement. 
At the time when the subject was for- 
tmerly discussed, it was understood that an 
inquiry should follow the Address to the 
Crown, and he thought indeed that that 
was partly the object of the Address. 
They were under considerable obligations 
to the Government for the appointments of 
Lord Seymour, Sir William Cubitt, and 
Dr. Lindley, to the Commission of Inquiry 
which had investigated this subject; and 
he must say, although he differed from 
cértain parts of their Report, thete was 
oné point in which he cordially concurred, 
and that was, the most economical plan 
would be for the Government to purchase 
the Crystal Palace as it stands. The 


"price was only 45,0000., which was very 


mutch below the value of the materials of 
that immense pile of glass and iron. The 
Commission had examined Sir Joseph 
Paxton, Sir Charles Fox, and others, with 
regard to the present state of the building. 
He (Mr. Heywood) could assure the House 
that the foundations were firm, the build- 
ing excellent, and that any repair which 
might be necessary could be ted at a 
very trifling cost. Since the Report of 
the Commission, a number of gentlemen 
had given attention to the subject, and a 
néw plan had been drawn up by them, by 
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whieh the building might be supported. 
It was to place the Crystal Palace in the 
form of a trust; the trustees being certain 
independent noblemen and en pos- 
sessing the ¢onfidence of the public; and 
some of the Members of the Government 
for the time being, and holding high offices. 
The Royal Commissioners felt themselves 
under the pledge given at an early period 
that the building should come down; and 
by many Members of that House great 
importance was attached to that pledge. 
It was stipulated that the building should 
come down by the Ist of June, 1852, and 
the surface of the park be restored to its 
previous state, and grass seeds sown there; 
and that if that was not done, the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Works might 
come in and remove and dispose of the 
materials, and apply the produce in reim- 
bursement of the expenses of the removal 
and of restoring the surface of the park. 
In fact, the deed of covenant was drawn 
up with great stringency. But the build- 
ing was @ new invention in architecture; 
it was one of the greatest inventions ever 
made in this country for the advancement 
of science. One great object of the friends 
of education was to promote the knowledge 
of science, by the exhibition of scientific 
specimens. Since the building was erected, 
public opinion had undergone ao great 
change; and he should wish, if the House 
would allow the Committee to be appointed, 
that it should have the fullest power to 
investigate every branch of the subject. 
He did not wish to limit the Committee to 
the question whether the building should 
remain in Hyde-park, or whether its size 
should be altered. It was said by many 
that the building was too long, and that 
if reduced in size its beauty would be in- 
creased, without its efficiency for any pur- 
pose being impaired, Were the building 
reduced, the objection taken to it b 

Lord Campbell; Mr. Justice Cresswell, 
and other residents in the neighbourhood, 
would in all probability be removed. There 
was a class of Members in the House who 
objected to the retention of the Crystal 
Palace, because it interfered with the ride 
in Rotten-row; bat the Committee might 
arrange for some further accommodation 
for those who wished to ride in the Park. 
The building had admirably answered its 
original purpose; during the Exhibition it 
was the great attraction of the metropolis, 
and it now remained a monument of archi- 


tectural skill and great power of design. 
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There were those who objected to it as a 
monument of the Great Exhibition. That 
was the very reason why it ought to be re- 
tained. The Exhibition was one of the most 
interesting events in British history—it 
was an era in the history of the world, and 
the beginning of those intimate commercial 
relations with different countries which he 
hoped to see greatly extended. With re- 
gard to the objects to which the building 
might be adapted, there was the plan of 
Sir Joseph Paxton for a winter garden, 
London was the only great metropolis of 
Europe without a winter garden. The 
climate of this country was so uncertain, 
so damp, so foggy, that the luxury of a 
winter garden would not fail to be highly 
acceptable. He hoped that the building 
would be preserved, and that it would be 
placed under Government control and care- 
ful management. Many advantages would 
result from it. He had no wish to limit 
the objects to which the building, if pre- 
served, might be applied. He did not 
wish to limit it to a winter garden; there 
were other more beneficial purposes for 
which it might be used. He thought our 
means of giving instruction in science were 
extremely limited, The collections of geo- 
logy and natural history in the British 
Museum were little known at the west 
end, because so far off. The inhabitants 
of the west end had no opportunity of de- 
riving instruction from them, He did not 
know any place so well adapted to the ex- 
hibition of scientific specimens as the 
Crystal Palace, Objections were taken 
that the building was too large; but that 
was a point on which great. improve- 
ment might be made. If the building 
were kept up, he did not expect there 
would be a very large concourse of 
people except at particular times. There 
was one kind of exhibition for which 
it was peculiarly adopted—that was bo- 
tanical exhibitions. Hon. Members who 
had frequently visited Chiswick and the 
Regent’s-park during the floral exhibitions, 
must remember how often their pleasure 
had been interfered with by the rain. 
There was, in fact, no plan which could be 
better carried out under the roof of the 
Crystal Palace than a botanical  exbibi- 
tion. He should wish the Committee to 
be appointed in order to have a thorough 
investigation of the subject. They ought 
also to examine into the point of honour 
which had been raised. e. believed it 
was usual formerly to refer points of ho- 


Mr. Heywood 
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nour in that House to Viscount Hardin 
then Sir Henry Hardinge, and his decision 
was final; but there was no Member now 
in the House, who possessed similar influ- 
ence, and the subject now in dispute might 
be referred to a Committee. An important 
principle was involved in this question: it 
was that of class divisions. The middle clas- 
ses were in favour of, and the aristocratic 
classes were against, the retention of the 
Crystal Palace; and he considered it one 
of the most dangerous and serious divi- 
sions that could agitate this country. He 
should be very much surprised if the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Manners) opposed the Mo- 
tion. When he (Mr. Heywood) was on a 
visit at Haddon Hall, one of the seats of 
his Grace the Duke of Rutland, he had 
met a French nobleman, with whom he 
engaged in conversation on the sub- 
ject of the English aristocracy, That 
French nobleman stated as a reason why 
the English aristocracy retained their pri- 
vileges and position, and the French lost 
theirs, that the English aristocracy knew 
when to make just concessions. Now, this 
was a time for the aristocracy of Eng- 
land to make a small concession to the 
opinions and wishes of the middle clas- 
ses. It might be said that the poorer 
classes would not be benefited, if they were 
deprived of so much grass which they 
might have ranged over, and if an admis- 
sion fee, though small, should be exacted. 
But the poorer and the poorest classes 
have signed numerous petitions praying 
earnestly for the retention of tie Crystal 
Palace. The change that had taken place 
in public opinion sinec its erection was ma- 
nifested at the meeting at Exeter Hall. At 
that meeting a deputation was appointed 
to wait on the noble Earl the First Minis- 
ter of the Crown; but unfortunately that 
nobleman had been unable from press of 
other business to receive the deputation, 
and the subject was therefore brought be- 
fore the House without having been sub- 
mitted to the head of the Government. 
But the noble Lord (Lord J. Manners) had 
paid a great deal of attention to it, and he 
(Mr, Heywood) hoped that the noble Lord 
would allow the Committee he asked for to 
be appointed. 

Mr. HUME, in seconding the Motion, 
said, he differed in many respects from the 
opinions expressed on this important ques- 
tion by parties who had interested them- 
selyes in discussion as to the permanence 
of the building in question. For his part 
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he considered that the mass of the people 
of England until late years had not been 
treated in a manner which’ would ‘have 
tended to their better education, or with 
that kind of sympathy and fellow feeling 
which ought to exist among all:classes of 
the community. He wished to see a state 
of things in this country in which the rich 
should enjoy'their riches’ without envy or 
jealousy on the part of the poor, and in 
which the poor should be fully remune- 
rated for their labour and for the impor- 
tant services they rendered to the other 
members of the community. But he con- 
sidered there was a duty owing by the 
higher classes towards the lower which 
had scarcely ever been fairly or properly 
recognised. It was on that ground that 
he entreated the Government to consider 
what the object was which was now sought 
to be attained. That object was to afford 
instruction and recreation to the people, 
The population of this large metropolis 
now exceeded 2,000,000, the greater part 
of whom were caged up every week of 
their lives from Monday morning till Satur- 
day night in the pursuit of their various 
avocations, and scarcely enjoyed more lei- 
sure than the time which they devoted to 
their necessary and ordinary refreshment. 
Here, if in any part of the world, recrea- 
tion and instruction and means of health 
should be provided. He held, that a 
healthy, moral, and well-instructed com- 
munity was more valuable to every indi- 
vidual having property than that property 
itself, because property could not protect 
itself, nor could it alone give that happi 
ness which ought to be the object of all 

overnment. He considered it to be the 
duty of every Government to promote the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
and he would say, let no opportunity be lost 
of furthering that excellent and important 
object. In 1841 he submitted to that 
House a Motion for a Select Committee 
to inquire into the then state of the na- 
tional monuments in Westminster Abbey, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and other places; 
and why did he do so? It was not for any 
gratification of his own, nor to promote 
the pecuniary interest of any man breath- 
ing; but to afford facilities to the public 
for inspecting works of art located in those 
various edifices, with a view to their moral 
and intellectual improvement. The inter- 
ests of bishops and trustees of various 
kinds had, however, stood much in the 
way of the end at which he aimed in 
moving for that Committee, It was true 
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that up to that period this was’ an exclu: 
sive country: © 
were excluded from participating in thos: 
enjoyments’ and focbeatens which tended 
so much to refine and elévate the minds of 
the le of Continental countries; and it 
was said we could ‘not trust the le of 
England as the people on the Continent 
were trusted in reference to the exhibition 
of works of art: His answer was, ‘* Try 
them.”’ Until the persons who raised that 
objection trusted and tried the people in 
matters of that kind, they were not in 
position to offer an opiuion on such a sub- 
ject. The Committee to which he had 
adverted recommended that the British 
Museum, the National Gallery, and some 
other places, should be opened as speedily 
as possible for the gratuitous admission of 
the public. It was honourable to the cha- 
racter of the people that the aristocracy 
now appeared to be desirous of forwarding 
the happiness and welfare of the less for- 
tunate classes under them. In the ar- 
rangements made for improved dwellings, 
and in education even to the class of 
ragged children, it was found’ that’ efforts 
were now made to give the people habits 
of application and mdustry. It was not 
reading and writing alone that constituted 
true education, but the moral training with 
which intellectual instruction — always 
to be accompanied. He appealed to the 
benefits which had resulted from those 
improvements; and, without entering into 
statistical details, he had’ no hesitation 
in saying, that the British Museum, 
which once was comparatively a sealed 
place, and to which not more than seventy 
or seventy-five ies were admitted in 
a week, afforded a favourable illustration 
of the advantages that attended the open- 
ing of such institutidns to the public. The 
officers expressed their fears lest injury 
should ensue; every aution was taken, 
& person was placed in every room. From 
the first hour when the Museum was thrown 
open up to the present, not an article of 
that immense and valuable collection had 
been touched. During the last year he 
understood that upwards of 2,000,000 of 
tate had passed through the Museum. 
e would call attention to the fact that 
the numbers who visited the Tower of 
London in a year had risen from 10,000 
to 100,000 since the charge for admission 
had been reduced from 3s. to 6d. In his 
Opinion justice would not be done to the 
public until they were admitted free of all 
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charge to a place like the Tower. No ac- 
cident whatever had happened to the valu- 
able collection of paintings in the National 
Gallery (with one exception) sinee the pub- 
lic had been admitted there gratuitously, 
nor at Hampton Court; and the conduct 
of ‘the people, while visiting those inte- 
resting places, had been most exemplary. 
What was the result of opening, those 
publie institutions to the public? The 
working classes, instead of forming par- 
ties among themselyes to go to public- 
houses as before, to spend a leisure day in 
drinking, now formed little parties to go 
in waggons on pleasure trips to Hampton 
Court, and places of that kind. In that 
way thousands of them participated in the 
advantages which had been so liberally 
afforded to them, and which tended to im- 
prove and humanise the whole fabric of 
society. He therefore held that the House 
was bound, if it could, to avail itself of the 
opportunity of retaining the Crystal Palace 
as @ means towards the important ends to 
which he had adverted. He asked the 
House to bear in mind what occurred last 
year, when men high in rank, who had 
not learned to trust the people, would have 
had the ee surrounded by troops, 
and yet 80, people were sometimes 
collected in the Crystal Palace, and as 
many assembled out of doors, without any 
necessity arising for ealling in the police 
to maintain order. Colonel Rowan attri- 
buted the facility of maintaining order to 
the good conduct of the people. He was 
examined by a Committee upstairs, when 
he said, that since he had come to be con- 
nected with the police force, he had found 
that one policeman could now maintain 
peace in any portion of the metropolis, 
where five, six, or seven would haye been 
required only a short time before. He would 
remind the House that they were not asked 
to make an advance of public money. The 
parks were public property, to be main- 
tained by Her Majesty for the benefit of 
the community. The House was asked to 
allow inquiry. That inquiry would show 
that the wants of the nation were increas- 
ing, that the population of the metropolis 
was increasing. The Exhibition showed 
that foreigners in the fine arts had a supe- 
riority over our own workmen; and it was 
desirable to give the community here an 
opportunity of benefiting from the collee- 
tions which would be exhibited in the 
Crystal Palaee. For that purpose there 
were noblemen and gentlemen associated 
together who asked permission to do for 
Mr. Hume 
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the public, but on # more liberal geale, 
what other parties had been allowed to do 
in regard to the ical Gardens and the 
Botanical Gardens. Great objection was 
made to making those gardens in the Re- 
gent’s Park; and very properly the Woods 
and Forests retained the power of removal. 
The rent of the inner cirele of the Regent's 
Park was 2481., a moderate rent, he con- 
fessed. What the body to which he re- 
ferred asked was for a lease of the eighteen 
acres of land on which the Crystal Palace 
stood. They asked for leaye.to apply the 
building to purposes favourable to the edu- 
eation of the people, including among them 
the exhibition of collections of art and ma- 
chinery. Instead of making a charge for 
admission every day, they proposed to give 
admission two days a week on payment of 
3d,, and they proposed to give admission 
éne day a week free. He was told a 
pledge was given that the Crystal Palace 
should be removed; but fears were at first 
entertained which had proved chimerical. 
Tn justice he would eall the attention of 
the House to what a sub-committee of 
those gentlemen who desired the retention 
of the Crystal Palace proposed to do. A 
more liberal and important proposition had 
not been put before the House fur many a 
day. They said— 

“Three modes of appropriating the Orystal 
Palace may be at present specified with suffieient 
distinctness to show how it is intended to combine 
the instruction and recreation of the people with 
the advancement of the arts, sciences, manu- 
factures. In the first place, a portion of the 
space may be allotted to a winter garden, avoiding 
extremes of temperature, embellished with foun- 
tains, statuary, logical specimens, and a great 
variety of other interesting objects.” 

Hon. Gentlemen might say that was a 
fairyland, but the project was one which 
he understood could be realised. 

“ Another portion might be appropriated for 
the rogtien of new inventions, and of a ¢ollec- 
tion in illustration of the commerce of the world. 
Lastly, the building might contain a gallery of 
design, for the promotion of taste among manu- 
facturers and the public, and lecture-rooms and 
museums, which would relieve the already over- 
crowded state of many of our greatest scientific 
institutions,” 


If collections existed where the progress 
of improvement could be seen, how much 
labour might be saved by persons desirous 
of carrying out such improyements in ma- 
chinery! He hoped that those who op- 
posed the Motion were not te be put down 
as enemies of the objects to which he had 
referred, as adverse to the recreation of 


the public and to the progress of improve- 
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ment. The time might come when this 
country might find itself falling back as a 
commercial and manufacturing country. 
The sub-committee said— 

** No more is asked for, in carrying put this 
plan for the preservation of the Crystal Palace, 
than has already been conceded to the Zeologi 
The selteupporting principle upon which, it 

set ciple which is 
pro te Wiloct inn : ion of the’ 4 
is same as that upon which the Great 
tien was 80 succe: 'y carried out. No better 
Soehaee o'hepieooe tenicameeine 
the ht, thas como AC foe’ Bes, eaplililie fa the 
country are prepared to guarantee the funds re- 
quired upon the basis of this statement, and to 
piso | their guarantee te Her Majesty's Govern- 
mi le 


When the receipts had been applied to the 
preservation of the building, the residue 
would not be devoted to other purposes, 
but would be appropriated to such ‘pur- 
poses as should promote the efficiency of 
the institution. The offer was made by 
gentlemen of property and science, whe 
were willing to enter on the undertaking; 
and he submitted that in every point of 
view the House was entitled to resolve on 
placing them in the same situation as the 
supporters of the Zoological Gardens. On 
that subject he referred to the evidence of 
Mr. Briten, Mr. Allan Cunningham, and 
others. It was for the Government when 
they made the lease to impose what restric- 
tions they pleased. In the meantime he 
hoped the House would allow a Committee 
to be appointed. They would not be there- 
by preeluded from permitting the removal 
of the building afterwards. He trusted, 
however, that by the evidence which might 
be adduced, and by the startling facts 
which would be laid before such a Com- 
mittee, the House would be induced to ar- 
rive at a different conclusion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed, to 
consider the preservation of the Crystal Palace, 
or the eae portion thereof, with a view to its 
applicability to purposes of publie instruction and 
recreation,” 

Coronsn SIBTHORP said, he had 
formerly on several oceasions expressed 
hig opinion upon this so-called Crystal 
Palace, and he believed his conduct had 
been in strict conformity with those decla- 
rations. He had neyer entered it, If 
anybody offered him a thousand guineas 
—and even in those times of Californian 
gold a thousand guineas was no small 
sum—he would not enter the place. No; 
upon prineiple, he would not, he dared not 
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Palace. 
enter it; he considered it a duty to his 
fellow-creatures not to go into al oa 
The very sight of it almost sick him. 
He liad not desired to see any act of 
violence resorted to, or the law trans- 
gressed, in order to demolish it; but he 
owned that nothing could have given him 
greater pleasure than if, by some superior 
power to that of man, it was annihilated 
at one fell swoop, and no trace left of the 
gross delusion. He believed that its in- 
stitution was most prejudicial to the work- 
ing classes, and to our national industry. 
They pretended to cherish the principle of 
encouragement to native ind , and yet, 
by this Crystal Palace and the introduc- 
tion of foreigners, they did all they eould 
to subvert it. Who benefited by it? Not 
one. Our poor people? Not a bit of it. 
Foreigners and contractors were the gain- 
ers. The poor people were drawn from 
their distant homes, and from their honest 
oceupations, to see this big bauble. They 
were trepanned, seduced, ensnared, and 
humbugged out of their hard earnings. 
Oh, but they said, the place would afford 
recreation. Reereation for whom, and for 
what purpose? Was the labourer to leave 
his work to go to the Crystal Palace to 
take recreation and be duped out of his 
money? By their tricks, man@uvres, and 
gullibility, he would add by their frau- 
dulent insinuations and promises, they had 
wrung the shillings out of the hands of 
the poor, who could ill afford it, and sent 
them back to their families penniless. But 
what a faree was the pretence upon which 
the Crystal Palace was erected! A noble 
Lord in another place had spoken of an 
harmonious and amicable confederation 
which it would produce between the people 
of this country and those of foreign na- 
tions, and especially between this country 
and France. But where was now that 
harmonious and amicable confederation? 
What was the present state of feeling 
between the two countries? By all sorts 
of unworthy modes they had asked their 
friends and neighbours to their table, and 
then turned round upon them and told 
them that they were not worthy to sit 
there. What was the result of this mach- 
talked of meeting? Why, that two Go- 
vernments had declared it was necessary 
to organise our militia, and to get up 
our national defences against these same 
friendly foreigners whom they invited with 
open arms. They had their Exhibition, 
he believed—for of course he never saw 
it—stuffed with foreign faney rubbish. 
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Show and tinsel were now-a-days pre- 
ferred—cheap and nasty—whilst our solid 
durable English manufacture was neg- 
lected. He had been told by provincial 
tradesmen that two years of the Crystal 
Palace would ruin them. The Crystal 
Palace was a transparent humbug. As 
to the maintenance of that building, he 
could not suppose for a single instant the 
House would listen to such a proposal. 
They had had enough of the Rican 
He agreed with Lord Campbell and Lord 
Brougham that they had no right to keep 
it there. They had no more right to rob 
so much ground from the Park than any 
Member of that House had to carry away 
the mace from the table. As for the 
appointment of a Committee, he scouted 
the idea. He knew what Committees 
generally ended in, and this Committee 
would be only a side-wind to maintain the 
building. The sooner the thing was swept 
away the better; and as for the public, he 
believed those who did not view it with 
indifference, regarded it in the same light 
he did—as a common nuisance. He was 
in favour of affording recreation to his 
fellow-creatures of all classes, but he would 
never subscribe to perpetuate such an un- 
mitigated humbug as this. He would not 
be any party to a gross and wilful breach 
of faith; and, as he valued the cause of 
native industry, and preferred the in- 
terests of his own countrymen to those of 
foreigners, he would give his decided op- 
ition to the Motion. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that, 
although the hon. and gallant Member 
who had just sat down had passed some 
severe strictures as to the utility of what 
had taken place in the Crystal Palace, the 
fate of which was then under considera- 
tion, yet he must decline upon the present 
occasion to enter upon the question of the 
merits of that great Exhibition. Neither 
did he think that the hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Hume) ought to be offended 
by his (Lord J. Manners) declining to refer 
to the earlier acts of the life of that hon. 
Member, in which he endeavoured to call 
the attention of the House to measures 
caleulated to promote the education as 
well as the innocent recreations of the 

le. The House well knew the ser- 
vices which the hon. Member had rendered 
in that respect, and those services he (Lord 
J. Manners) was quite convinced were 
duly appreciated by every one. But his 

nt object was to state, as shortly as 
fe could, the reasons which induced Her 
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Majesty’s Government to think that those 
engagements under which the Exhibition 
was established, and the building was 
erected, namely, that when it had served 
its purpose, the building should be re- 
moved, ought now to be adhered to. As 
the first and foremost of these reasons, he 
gy the notorious fact, that, had it not 

n for the strong and solemn nature of 
those engagements, there was at any rate 
& great probability that the building never 
would have been erected at all. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen naturally enough had been carried 
away by the great and almost unexampled, 
and, he believed he was not wrong in say- 
ing, unexpected success of the enterprise, 
and they were apt to forget the obstacles 
and difficulties which, in the first place, 
interposed themselves in the way of those 
who wished to originate the He 
was now speaking in the presence-of many 
of the Royal Commissioners, and he be- 
lieved they would admit that he did not 
exaggerate when he said that, had it not 
been for the solemn and positive engage- 
ment which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hey- 
wood) now called upon the House to dis- 
regard for the sake of a pecuniary com- 
pensation to be guaranteed to a body of 
respectable individuals, those difficulties 
and those obstructions would have been 
especially, he believed he might say, per- 
haps, fatally, increased. Now, let him 
ask what were the terms of those engage- 
ments? By the Royal Warrant, dated 
the 11th July, authorising the Royal Com- 
missioners to enter upon a piece of ground 
in Hyde Park, for erecting a building for 
the Exhibition, the following engagement 
was imposed :— 

“‘ That the said buildings and erections which 
may be erected on the said site or piece of ground 
hereinbefore described as aforesaid, and all the 
materials and contents thereof, shall be com- 
pletely removed and carried away by and at the 
sole expense of the said Commissioners on or 
before the Ist day of June, 1852 ; and that on or 
before the said Ist day of June, 1852, the said 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 shall, to 
the satisfaction of the Commissioners for the time 
being of our Woods, Forests, Land Revenues, 
Works, and Buildings, restore the soil and sur- 
face of the park to its form before any part 
thereof was enclosed by the said Commissioners, 
ready for sowing with grass seeds, and to sow the 
same.” 


In the deed of covenant for carrying out 
that undertaking, the parties engaged to 
observe and perform— 

* All and every the directions in respect of the 
premises which shall from time to time be given 
to them by the said Commissioners for the time 
being of Her Majesty’s Woods, Forests; Land 




















Revenues, Works, and ; and especially 
will, on or before the Ist day of June, 1852, take 
down and remove, or cause to be taken down and 
removed, all and every the buildings and erections, 
building and erection, which shall bebuilt or erected 
upon, or within the said site or piece of 
mentioned atid deetribed in the said Royal arrant 
of even date herewith, and delineated in the plan 
drawn in the margin thereof, and the materials 
thereof, and the implements employed in erecting 
the same, and all and every the articles or article, 
of whatever nature or kind, which shall or may 
be brought to or upon the said site or piece of 
ground for the purposes of the said Exhibition ; 
and will, at their own expense, in all respects 
restore the soil and surface of the said park to 
the form in which it was previously to the said 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 en- 
closing any part thereof, ready for sowing the 
same with grass seeds, and to sow the same.” 


Nor was this all. In the preliminary dis- 
cussions and arrangements which took 
place between the Royal Commissioners 
on the one hand, and the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests on the other, he 
found this condition :— 

“That. the Exhibition shall be closed on or 
before the Ist day of November, 1851, imme- 
diately after which all possible despatch will be 
used in clearing out the contents of the buildings, 
taking them down, and removing the materials 
and reinstating the und, &c., within seven 
months from the time of closing the Exhibition ; 
and, in the event of failure in the fulfilment of 
this engagement, that it shall be competent for 
the Commissioners of Woods, &c., to remove the 
same, to dispose of the materials, and to apply 
the produce in reimbursement of the expenses 
incurred in such removal.” 


But so strong was the understanding at 
the time that the building was to be re- 
moved after the temporary gene for 
which it was intended should have been 
accomplished, that he found the Secretary 
of the Royal Commissioners writing in 
their name on the 27th of June, 1850, 
the strong objection which the Commis- 
sioners entertained to the insertion of such 
@ condition, on the very ground that the 
intention of the parties to act in the spirit 
of the condition was so notorious that it 
was surplusage and absurd to put it in 
any more stringent manner than it had 
already been agreed upon. The words of 
the Secretary were— 


“ With regard to the condition that the Exhibi- 
tion shall be closed on or before the Ist of Novem- 
ber, 1851, and that the whole building shall be 
removed and the ground reinstated within seven 
months afterwards, the commissioners cannot but 
express their regret that it should have been 
thought necessary to require a stipulation of so 
minute a character after the public assurances 
which they have already given, that the yen 
should be of a strictly temporary character, 
should be removed immediately after the close of 
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should any unforeseen circumstances 
tek dene ee 
Having now called the attention of the 
House to these admitted and notorious 
facts, he did not know whether it was 
worth while for him to refer to the lan- 
guage used in the various debates which 
had occurred in that House on the subject 
by the noble Lord the late Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests, and by certain hon. 
Members who were more particularly in- 
terested in this great and important under- 
taking. Both the noble Lord, then at the 
head of the Government, and the late hon. 
and learned Attorney General, most em- 
phatically and distinctly declared that the 
public faith and pledge given to the House 
and the country with respect to the remo- 
val of the building, would indisputably be 
maintained. Even admitting that the re- 
tention of the Crystal Palace on its. present 
site might be as advantageous as the hon. 
Mover of the present proposition stated it 
would be for the objects he had in view, 
still he (Lord J. Manners) contended that 
that would be greatly outweighed and over- 
balanced by the evil which would result 
from so manifest and flagrant a violation 
of public faith and public engagements. 
Occasions might again arise when, for some 
great. temporary purpose, it might be ad- 
visable to alienate for a certain time some 
other portion of the Royal or publie do- 
mains, or some great public building or 
institution; but would the objection to such 
temporary alienation be strengthened or 
diminished if the House should now take 
the course which the hon. Member oppo- 
site invited it to pursue? He was not ro 
pared to admit that by retaining the Cry- 
stal Palace in its present position, we sh 
secure to their full extent the advantages 
described by the hon. Gentleman. He was 
not prepared to do so for two reasons, the 
first of which was based on the nature and 
character of the building, and the second 
on the site which it now oceupied. It was 
admitted on all hands, and by no one more 
freely and cordially than by himself, that 
the building was admirably adapted for the 
urpose it was intended to serve. The 
Nae Gentleman who made the present Mo- 
tion had laid some little stress on that fact; 
but he (Lord J. Manners) should say, that 
the circumstance of the building having 
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been so well adapted for purposes of a pure- 
ly temporary nature, constituted a strong 
@ priori argument against its retention for 
& permanent purpose. If a Jady of fashion 
gave a t entertainment, and erected a 
tent leading from her drawing-room window 
for the purpose of a ball, she did not, after 
it had answered its purpose, propose to con- 
vert that tent into a nursery, cowhouse, or 
stable; but, if she wished for any of those, 
she had a suitable building erected. The 
most shortsighted and most extravagant 
course of proceeding in the long run was 
to endeavour, if they had a building for a 
temporary purpose, by tinkering and alter- 
ing it to pucker it up, and make it serve 
some permanent objeet, different from that 
for which it was originally destined. He 
believed that it had been admitted by all 
the witnesses examined favourable to the 
retention of the Crystal Palace on its pre- 
sent site, that great and essential altera- 
tions would be necessary before it could 
be adapted to any permanent purpose. Sir 
Charles Fox caused it clearly to be under- 
stood that, in his opinion, a new roof and a 
new floor would be requisite if the building 
were converted into a permanent building. 
And he proceeded to say— 

“Then, supposing the building could be pur- 
chased at an expense of 45,0007., I believe if it 
were intended to make it a permanent structure 
it would require some alterations, would it not ?— 
I should advise some alterations in the roof of it, 
certainly, The glazing was done under such ex- 
treme pressure for time, that I should be disposed 
to reglaze it; and if it were determined to reglaze 
it, I think in all probability the main gutters of 
the building ought to be lined with lead or gal- 
vanized iron, whichever was considered the best 
mode; but I have not very carefully considered it. 

“Then, if it were converted into a winter gar- 
den, there would be large alterations in the floors 
and galleries, and the timber that would come out 
of those floorings might be sold for a considerable 
sum, for a credit against other expenses.” 

Mr. Dilke; who also was favourable to the 
retention of the Crystal Palace, thought 
that there must be a new roof; and said— 

** A further sum of 20,0002. or 30,0007. would, 
I believe, defray the expense of a new roof, sub- 
stituting iron for the present main wooden gutter, 
and make it wind and water tight.” 


He now came to the intelligent and most 
successful designer of the fairy fabric, Sir 
Joseph Paxton, That gentleman did not 
disguise his opinion, that if he were asked 
to erect a building suitable to the purpose 
whieh the Mover of the present proposition 
had in view, he should prefer to erect a 
new and, in some respects, a different 
building. Sir Joseph Paxton said— 
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“(If I understand your Lordship to ask whe- 
ther I could make a better building, if I had to 
make another for the purpose, I tell you distinotly 
I eould—very much.” 


Sir Joseph Paxton was also for a new 
uae as appeared from the following evi- 
ence :— 


“ Sup you were asked by the Government 
to giye them a plan for a covered garden for the 
parks on a large seale, you would make it with a 
wooden roof?—Oh, most undoubtedly; not ex. 
actly like the Great Exhibition building, because 
my notion of the stability of one of these great 
buildings is this, and -what I intended for the 
Great Exhibition building is this, namely, that all 
the sipews and everything connected with strength, 
should be iron or metal ; that, in fact, the outline 
of the building should be like this table, and the 
covering of glass and wood like the table cloth 
spread upon it, so that you could renew it at any 
time and in any manner you liked, and so that 
when anything happened to it, you could repeat 
and constantly keep it up; that is my notion of 
it. Now, in the Great Exhibition building they 
did not earry that out to the extent of my wishes; 
there is wood in some places where there should 


be iron. 

“There is a great deal in the building that. 
might haye been better done otherwise, but there 
is nothing there but what was done‘to get it com- 
pleted in the time ?—In my plan I made metal 
gutters underneath to the water away from 
the other gutters. That ssentially 
out the principle of making the whole stability of 
the building and the connexion of it of metal; and 
then the other wooden gutters were to carry the 
water into these ; and that is the way I should 
execute a building of this extent if I had to do it 
to-morrow morning. 

“ You would have the skeleton of iron ?—Yes. 

“The skeleton of the roof should be of metal ? 
—Yes, that part that carries off the water.” 


Sir Joseph Paxton also said— 


“I think for 25,0002, in addition to that 

126,000/. I could put you up a much finer, a more 
magnificent, and more appropriate thing than the 
Exhibition building.” 
Mr. Hawkins was examined as to the pro- 
bability of the building becoming a deposi- 
tory for certain articles which had been 
mentioned in the course of the present 
debate as being likely to be placed in the 
building, and he gave his decided opinion 
that the building was not suited to such a 
purpose. Mr. Hawkins’ evidence was as 
follows :— 

“Upon the whole, you think the Exhibition 
building could not be adapted, without a total 
alteration of its eharacter, for the purpose of 
receiving antiquities #—I eannot myself believe 
it would save one single sixpence in expense in 
the adaptation ; in fact, it would be as costly as 
an entirely new building.” 

Mr. Cole was of opinion that, for a tem- 
porary purpose, the building might be 
made great use of for the stowing away 
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varioys objeets of art, for which there was 
not sufficient space elsewhere; but he 
stated, in answer to the question— 
Assuming it were advisable to have a deposi- 
tory in which there should be collections of ma- 
chinery, collections of mineral products, and col- 
lections of articles which are matters of trade 
and commerce between one country and another, 
do you not suppose that wherever these are col- 
lected there must be rooms for attendants to stay 
with them, and give information to persons who 
came there for the purpose ‘—Unquestio ; 
and I would not have it supposed that I think the 
present building is by any means the most suit- 
able place ; but you have got the present build- 
ing, and the sympathy of the le with the 


subject ; you have the cov space ; and 
temporarily I io take all the advantage I 
could of those circumstances.” 


Mr. Cole further gave an opinion which 
seemed to imply this meaning, that the 
very unfitness of the building was a reason 
why he thought it might be used for the 
purpose advocated, in order that the feel- 
ing of the people might be raised against 
the bad accommodation afforded to the 
valuable articles stowed in the building, 
and that a great and permanent structure 
might be raised elsewhere. This appear- 
ed from the following evidence of Mr, 
Cole :— 

“Then, if I understand, you would establish it 
in the present Exhibition building, with such a 
consciofisness that it is unfitted for it, and that 
the outery of the public would lead to a better ? 
—tThat is a little stronger than I put the case ; 
but I am prepared to say that the present build- 
ing is a great deal better than none; and the 
more its imperfections were seen, and the public 
interested in the subject, the more eager they 
would be to support the preparation of a better 
building.” 


Well, then, he might fairly assume that 
the character of the building itself was 
such as to render most essential alterations 
necessary before it could be converted into 
a building suitable to the purposes which 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr, Heywood) had 
in view. When he (Lord J. Manners) 
came to consider what those multifarious 
proposals were, and what were the pur- 
poses which had been put forth at public 
meetings, in order to stimulate this popu- 
lar agitation on the subject, he was over- 
whelmed by their extravagant and contra- 
dietory nature. It had been proposed to 
convert the Exhibition building into a ball 
room. [‘‘ No, no!’’} Having taken con- 
siderable interest in this subject, and read 
the speeches of hon. Gentlemen out of 
doors, and the evidence before the Commis- 
sion, he must be allowed to make that 
assertion; and Sir Joseph Paxton himself 
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was more delighted in contemplating the 
balls to be given in the building, than per- 
haps almost any other person. Sir Jo; 
seph Paxton gave way to a rapturous 
exclamation of delight on the subject of 
the balls that might be given in the build. 
jng, and stated— ; 

** If well lit up, it would be an a 
place at night; all the statuary and ts woul 
show off extremely well; it would most per- 
fect ; it would become an illusion almost, . I only 
wish you would let me have the building to give a 
ball or two in it for the charities of London; you 
would see how I would light it up.” 


Consequently the lighting would have to 
be provided for as well as the new roof, 
Among the various purposes to which it 
had been proposed to apply the Exhibition 
building, it had been recommended to con- 
vert it into a ball-room, into a covered ride, 
into a lecture-room, into a statue gallery, 
a garden, a forest, a casino, and last, not 
least, it was, on the only day on which the 
working classes of the metropolis really 
could have access to it, to be turned into 
a eongeries of preaching houses, for the 
different religious communities into which 
the country was divided. This brought 
him to the seeond reason why he thought 
the retention of the building on its present 
site would not be advantageous to the 
working classes. At one of these late 
public meetings an able speech in favour 
of the retention of the building was deli- 
vered a few days ago; but the speaker 
evidently felt that if the building were re- 
tained on its present site, and free access 
allowed to the working classes, it must 
necessarily be open on the Sunday, and, 
therefore, to meet the objection against its 
being open on that day, he proposed that 
the liturgy of the Church of England should 
be repeated in one corner, and that every 
class of dissent in the metropolis should 
have appointed preaching rooms in other 
corners of the building. Now, this was 
an important view of the question, and he 
begged hon. Gentlemen to make up their 
minds whether they would consent to open 
the building on Sundays or not, for if it 
were intended to close the building on 
Sunday, then he maintained, that as that 
was the only day when Hyde Park was 
accessible to the working classes, they 
would virtually close some twenty acres. of 
that park which had been from time im- 
memorial in the enjoyment of the working 
classes against those classes. If, on the 
other hand, they proposed to throw open 
the building on Sunday, then they took 
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the first step, and it might be described as 
a stride, to introduce into this country the 
Continental method of observing the Sab- 
bath. Let the House not overlook the 
magnitude of this portion of the question— 
Sunday was the only day on which the 
masses of the people flocked to Hyde Park. 
The hon. Gentleman had truly said they 
were toiling all the week from Monday to 
Saturday, but he would ask the hon. Gen- 
tleman was it his opinion that those hard- 
worked people would toil through the many 
streets leading to the building on any day 
but Sunday? Ladies living in Belgravia 
or Mayfair might think the present site 
@ very good one; but he would say that 
far above the wishes of the upper or the 
middling classes, he ranked the feelings 
and the wants of the lower classes—of the 
masses of the toiling population. The 
hon. Mover of the present proposition said 
that the feeling of the middle classes was 
unanimous on this question; but he (Lord J. 
Manners) believed that assertion to be most 
unfounded. Just before he came down to 
the House, two petitions were placed in his 
hand, both from tradesmen in Oxford- 
street, one in favour, and the other against 
the retention of the Crystal Palace; and, 
as far as he could judge, the numbers were 
within five of each other. With the ex- 
ception of the Exeter-hall meeting, there 
had hardly been a meeting called in which 
respectable inhabitants and tradesmen of 
the district had not risen and opposed the 
retention of the Crystal Palace. Though 
remarkable efforts had been made to in- 
duce the people of the metropolis to believe 
that between the retention of the Crystal 
Palace on its present objectionable site, 
and its positive and permanent demolition, 
there was no middle course, he asserted 
that to be a most material variation and 
departure from the truth. In considering 
this question, he was most anxious to find 
out what site would afford to the great 
mass of the working people the freest ac- 
cess on a half holiday or summer evening. 
The first element which came into the con- 
sideration was that old highway which in 
former days was the favourite resort and 
chief means of communication for the nobi- 
lity, and which now afforded the cheapest 
and readiest and most popular method of 
transit to the working people—namely, the 
River Thames. What facility, in respect 
to conveyance, did the site in Hyde Park 
afford to the mass of working people toil- 
ing in the remote nighbourhoods which 
constituted the hives of industry? None 
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of any consequence. On reading a paper 
prepaed roms, different purpose, col which, 
therefore, could not be suspected of bein 
made out to subserve the purpose for whic 
he was now using it, he was struck at find- 
ing that the distance from Lambeth-stairs 
to Battersea Park was traversed by steam- 
boats in sixteen minutes, from Blackfriars 
Bridge in thirty-four minutes, from South- 
wark Bridge, in thirty-eight minutes, from 
London Bridge in forty minutes, and from 
the Thames Tunnel in fifty minutes. Now 
the districts he had named were points 
surrounded by a large population of work- 
ing people; and, if the Docks, Limehouse, 
Deptford, Greenwich, and Woolwich were 
also considered, he asked if a site imme- 
diately contiguous to the river was not 
more available to the working classes of 
this metropolis than Hyde Park? The 
paper to which he referred most truly said, 
with respect to the site at Battersea— 
“As an indication of the number which the 
park would benefit, it may be stated that the pas- 
sengers carried’ by one steamboat company only, 
between London Bridge and Kew, amounted last 
year to 6,000,000, of which about 500,000 were 
passengers to and from Kew, and the rest were 
ngers to and from the several piers be- 
tween London Bridge and Battersea Bridge.” 
Under these cirumstances, he believed, if 
arrangements could be made to place the 
Exhibition building with a river front in 
Battersea Park, such an arrangement would 
be more advantageous to the working 
classes, than to retain it where it then 
stood. It must be borne in mind, that 
unless they afforded to the new parks they 





| were creating, some attractions to induce 


| the people to frequent them, they would be 


| merely throwing money away. He rejoiced 
to say that in Victoria Park the ericket- 
ground and bathing-place had attracted 
large numbers of persons; and he hoped 
to Y able to provide for the bathing- 
place by the next bathing season, a still 
ampler and purer supply of water than 
| they had hitherto enjoyed. He was also 
| happy to hear that some benevolent indi- 
[te : . 2 

viduals in the same locality were getting 
up a building for the reception; of works 
of art, and curiosities, which would prove 
highly attractive and instructive. And he 
thought that they would do well if they 
would place in Battersea-park a great and 
attractive building. He had not heard any 
dissatisfaction expressed at the removal of 
the building; but all he could say was, that 
should it be deemed unreasonable to com- 
pel its instant removal, any facilities which 
could be afforded to the contractors or the 
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patane should not be withheld by the 
ernment. He had. already indicated 
that he did not meet this Motion in a hos- 
tile spirit, and he would state that any 
facility for erecting the building on a site 
such as was more suitable, would be cheer- 
fully accorded by Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
He had been informed by a first-rate autho- 
rity that the building had been already 
urchased—that the purchase-money had 
lodged in the Bank—and that the 
purchasers were anxious to communicate 
with Her Majesty’s Government on the 
subject of a site, and the purposes to which 
the building should be applied. He could 
a 9 say he would give his co-operation 
and sanetion to any mode that could be 
suggested in accordance with the views he 
had expressed; and he trusted the building 
would be erected on a happier site, where, 
untarnished by the recollection of broken 
public faith and violated public honour, it 
would conduce to the recreation of the 
working and toiling classes of this great 
metropolis. As to the charges which had 
been so unscrupulously levelled against the 
Commissioners, he could only express his 
regret that such charges had been made 
against Gentlemen who had acted with 
every desire to come to a just resolution. 
In conclusion, he must ask the House to 
reject the Motion as unnecessary, inas- 
much as the subject sought to be referred 
to a Committee had been fully and min'y 
investigated by a Commission—inasmuc 
as the object sought to be attained could 
only be granted by a flagrant violation of 
public faith—and inasmuch as every good 
object to be gained would meet with the 
cordial sympathy of the new possessors of 
the building and of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, 

Mr. TENNYSON D’EYNCOURT said, 
he could not avoid saying that he felt con- 
siderable surprise in listening to the speech 
of the noble Lord in reply to the stringent 
arguments advanced by the hon. Gentle- 
man who had brought forward this Mo- 
tion. The noble Lord having stated that 
he did not meet the Motion in a hostile 
spirit, expressed every objection, not only 
of his own, but of others, against the 
continuance of the building on its present 
site, alleging, amongst other things, that 
it would be injurious to public morals. 
Yet, nevertheless, the noble Lord was in 
favour of placing this building in another 
aa of the metropolis, where the poor would 

erd by themselves, and not have the ad- 
vantage of meeting the upper classes, in 
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order to be benefited and 
tereourse with them. Now 
ye ee 

an establishment of this kind that it 
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did produce a sympathy and communi- 


cation between all ¢ of the people. 
During the continuance of the Great 
Exhibition, when there was more than 
1,000,000 congregated every month with- 
in the walls of the building, there was 
not a single instance of anything like a 
breach of good manners; and the instances 
of crime were so slight as to be scarcely 
noticed. Of disorders thero were none. 
There was no complaint of personal in- 
dignity—none had beer offered; and he 
put it to the House whether they did 
not think there was great advantage, 
upon every ground, from bringing the 
masses of the people into vommunication 
with the higher orders. But what did the 
noble Lord propose? Why, to carry the 
building to Battersea. Now the noble Lord 
might think when he made the proposition, 
that it would be very acceptable to his (Mr. 
D’ yosenrs. 5) constituents, as it would 
much favour their interests if this plan were 
adopted. But he begged to tell the noble 
Lord that his constituents had too much 
public spirit to desire this monopoly. They 
would much rather the building was con- 
tinued in its present position, in order that 
it might be of advantage to the whole of 
the community. The noble Lord said he 
thought that the late Government were 
pledged that the building should be re- 
moved, and of course if that were so, the 
present Government were also bound by 
that pledge. He waited with t cu- 
riosity to hear what documents the noble 
Lord eould produce to prove his assertion. 
What were they? Why, the documents 
referred to were papers and agreements 
between the Royal Commissioners and the 
Government contractors. But there was 
no pledge to the public and the House; 
and the public would expect from the noble 
Lord a statement as to when and where 
the pledge was given. The right hon. 
Gentleman below him (Mr. Labouchere) 
seemed to intimate that some such pledge 
was given. No other pledge was given 
than some statement in that and the other 
House of Parliament; but what was the 
opinion now of the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Carlisle) who was referred to as having 
so given such a pledge? That statement 
was made when it was contemplated to 
make the as, of bricks mortar, 
and of an unsightly character; but in the 
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Times of yesterday thé noble Earl, in a 

recént letter, was stated to have said— 
“The déstruction of the Crystal Palace would 
be as perverse and senseless an act of Vandalism 
as could be perpetrated ; when it was capable of 
affording enjoyment to. such masses of the 
people it would be a very wise and ungracious act 
on the part of the Government and the aristocracy 

t6 insist upon it.” 

That was the statement of the noble Earl 
who was at the head of the department of 
the Woods and Forests when the arrange- 
ments were made between the Government 
and the contractors. Could they have a 
higher authority as to what were the views 
of the late Government, and as to the 
ropriety of retaining this beautiful build- 
ing? The noble Lord then proceeded to 
tell them that the building would require 
great alterations ; that it would require a 
new roof; that the glass would require con- 
tinual repair. Now, with all that they had 
nothing whatever to do: that would be the 
duty of the new contractors. If the noble 
Lord had to mend the glass out of Go- 
vernment funds, he could understand and 
see some force in the objection; but as it 
was to be placed in private hands he did 
not see that it was applicable in the least 
degree. It was proposed to take the build- 
ing out of the hands of the Government alto- 
gether. Then the noble Ear! said he was 
supported in his views by the evidence of 
Sir Joseph Paxton. But Sir Joseph Paxton 
stated in the paper which he held in his hand 
that his evidence had been misunderstood, 
and that if it were not, the supposed infer- 
ences could not be fairly drawn from it. Sir 
Joseph Paxton also brought the very grave 
charge against the Commissioners of with- 
holding from him alone, of all the wit- 
nesses, an opportunity of revising his evi- 
dence, although he applied for it person- 
ally upon two occasions, and once sent for 
it. ith respect to the uses to which the 
building would be applied, he thought the 
names of the proposed trustees a sufficient 
guarantee. He would read them. There 
was the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of 
Argyll, the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Earl 
of Carlisle, Lord de Mauley, Viscount 
Palmerston, Lord Londesborough, Baron 
Meyer de Rothschild, and Mr. Peto. There 
had been evinced on the part of the pub- 
lie out of doors an anxious desire to con- 
tinue this building. The noble Lord said 
that there were propositions made at the 
meetings to which he had alluded for 
adapting the building to objectionable 
It was, however, his (Mr. 
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itions were made. The noble Lord 
also said that at all these meetings there 
were many persons found to dissent from 
the policy of maintaining the building. 
But at these meetings the tiumber of 
dissentients had been counted. 
were altogether only fifteen in number : 
eight in Westminster, and seven in some 
other place. The people of this cout- 
try, and of this metropolis, required sothe 
means for moral recreation. The work- 
ing man required some place where, after 
the toil of the day, he could take his 
wife and children, where they might be 
amused as well as instructed. Deprive 
him of this opportunity, and ok ove 
him to licentiousness; to accomplish, then, 
an object so desirable, he thotight the 
present building was well adapted, and 
he would therefore vote for the Motion of 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Heywood). 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that he 
did not wish to detain the House from 
coming to that division which they seemed 
so anxiously to desire; but he felt, from 
the position which he formerly held, he 
ought not to give a completely silent vote 
upon this subject. It was said that the 
Government were incurring a certain de- 
gree of unpopularity by the course they 
were pursuing upon this subject. Now, 
he wished to say that he was willing to 
take his share in that unpopularity. The 
question presented itself to his mind as 
oné of good faith. His right hon. Friend 
(Mr. D’Eyneourt) had asked when and 
where the pledge had been given to re- 
move the building. His (Mr. Labouchere’s) 
reply was, that the pledge was given to 
the public when permission to erect the 
building was sought, that it was only for a 
temporary object, and that when that tem- 
porary object was accomplished it should 
be pulled down and the Park restored to 
its original condition. That pledge was 
given at a time when there was much uh- 
willingness upon the part of the House to 
allow the appropriation of the Park to the 
purpose. It was upon the strength of 
that most solemn pledge that leave was 
ultimatély granted. He was one of the 
Members of the Government who gave at 
that time the assurance to the House, and 
he felt that he was only redeeming that 
pledge by resisting the present Motion. 
Now he did not mean to say that the 
pledge thus given to the public ei 
should the public so desire it, be held as 
never given. Nor did he pretend to the 
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D yneourt’s) impression that no such 
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absurdity that. any Government or any 
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Parliament would be bound to abide by 
such Pe ee feeling of the 
eountry be opposed to it; but he must con- 
fess that having watched with great in- 
terest the expression of _— opinion 
upon this subject, although he was not 
prepared to deny that many respectable 
persons were in favour of the retention of 
the building, yet he did not consider the 
sentiment was so general and so universal 
as to release them from the engagement 
which they had made. He well remem- 
bered that at the time the building was 
proposed, many persons who thought their 
rty jeopardised by the scheme said to 

im, ‘‘ Depend upon it, that the building 

once up, some pretext or other will be 
found for keeping it.”” And he well re- 
membered, too, that his answer was, “ You 
have the pledged faith of the Government 
and of Parliament that the building, when 
the precise purpose is accomplished, shall 
be removed;’’ and he felt bound to these 
persons, among others, to take care, so 
far as in him lay, that the compact so 
made should be fulfilled. He protested 
against the question being twisted into a 
question of public relaxation. It was, 
therefore, incumbent on him to remind the 
House that it was upon the strength of 
the compact that was entered into that the 
building had been erected, and that the 
means of instruction and recreation had 
been placed within their reach. And if, 
when occasion requires, something of the 
same kind was desired, there might be 
danger that the breach of faith of which 
they would now be guilty would be remem- 
bered against them. The hon. Member 
for Montrose (Mr. Hume) adverted to his 
efforts for the promotion of the intellee- 
tual improvements and the rational enjoy- 
ments of the people. He, like the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Manners) paid a willing 
tribute to those exertions. The hon. Gen- 
tleman was the advocate of such institu- 
tions when it was not so fashionable to be 
so as it was now; and some of the most 
honourable parts of the career of the hon. 
Gentleman were associated with these ex- 
ertions. If there was a unanimity in 
favour of the retention of the building, he 
did not believe there was a Member in 
that House who would not be prepared to 
record his vote in its behalf. As to the 
good conduct of the people, no one who 
witnessed the Great Exhibition could doubt 
that the British public were beyond the 
public of any country in the world in the 
manner of knowing how to conduct them- 
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selves. He it the most gratifying 
scene in his whole life, even beyond that 
wonderful display which was the admiration 
of all nations; and as an Englishinan, he 
felt proud to see the orderly demeanour of 
his countrymen upon that memorable oc- 
casion, when they were collected by thou- 
sands. He thought their a and 
behaviour was a much finer sight to foreign 
nations than those marvels of art which 
were contained within the walls of that 
wonderful palace. He did not think any 
further inquiry was requisite. The late 
Government had done all in its power on 
the subject; it had issued a Commission 
to inquire into the whole matter, and he 
was prepared to express his conviction that 
the Commission was in every respect a 
most competent and fitting Commission. 
Various attempts had been made to throw 
discredit on that Commission; but he was 
perfectly satisfied that its inquiries had 
been conducted in the fullest and fairest, 
and most impartial manner. His. noble 
Friend the Member for Totness (Lord 
Seymour), the official guardian of the peo- 
ple’s parks, might have his prejudices, but 
there were other members on the Commis- 
sion—Sir William Cubitt and Professor 
Lindley, who assuredly were not men very 
likely to be partial against the continuance 
of the building. He should, for these 
reasons, vote against the Motion; and he 
trusted the House would, for the sake of 
all parties, effectually decide the question 
without further delay. There was no sort 
of occasion for further inquiry. The 
question had been thoroughly investigated 
already. The removal of the structure 
from its present site was imperatively de- 
manded for the sake of the publie faith; 
but its removal need in no degree render 
it barren of future results. There were 
no doubt ready the capital, ingenuity, arid 
skill to re-erect this marvellous edifice on 
some eligible site, where its retention 
would involve no imputation on the good 
faith of the Government and Parliament 
of this country. 

Mr. G. CAVENDISH said, that the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord J. Manners) had 
very much misrepresented Sir Joseph Pax- 
ton. It was never the intention of that 
gentleman that the Crystal Palace should 
be applied to one-half the purposes which 
he had so glibly enumerated. Sir Joseph 
Paxton’s view was, that it should be con- 
verted into a winter garden; and if he had 
the opportunity granted to him he would 
lay it out in such a manner that it should 
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be @ satisfaction to even those who were 
to him. Any pledge which had 
been given, the public were ready to ab- 
solve. The opposition to the Crystal Palace 
arose from a learned Judge, and a few 
builders who had erected houses in the 
neighbourhood, and who thought that their 
roperty would be deteriorated; but he be- 
ieved that they had no more claim to the 
consideration of the House than any gen- 
tleman who opposed a railway running near 
his house. 

Mr. MACGREGOR said, that the una- 
nimous feeling of the public was that the 
Crystal Palace should not be pulled down. 
The pledge to dostroy the building was 
= under circumstances which were quite 

ifferent from the present, and the feeling 
of the country absolved them from any ne- 
cessity in adhering to it. To construct the 
building in the Park without the consent of 
the people was a trespass upon their rights; 
to pull it down without their consent was 
also.a trespass. He implored the House 
not to act in open hostility to the wishes 
of the people, who would consider it an act 
of social exclusion were they to destroy this 
beautiful building. [ Cries of ‘Oh, oh!’’] 
They might ery *‘ Oh!” but the people out 
of doors would not sympathise with their 
ohs. Let them pull down the Crystal Palace, 
and they would commit an act of barbaric 
Vandalism which the country would not 
soon forget. The public feeling upon this 
subject was strong out of doors, and the 
Government could not do anything more 
unpopular, more dangerous, and more pre- 
judicial to the aristocracy of the country 
than to persevere. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he wish- 
ed in a few words to state the reason why 
he should vote for the Motion of his hon. 
Friend. He thought that no man who went 
to see the Great Exhibition of last year 
could have failed to be struck with the re- 
flection that, however wonderful and worthy 
of admiration were the multitude of pro- 
ductions in industry and art which were 
contained in that Exhibition, there was no- 
thing within the building to compare with 
the building itself as an object of admi- 
ration to all who saw it, or a. regret- 
ting that a building so extraordinary in 
itself, of which it might be truly said that 
there was nothing like it in the whole world, 
or to compare with it, should be pulled 
down when the tempérary purpose for which 
it had been erected should be accomplished. 
He thought this same sentiment must also 
have inspired every man who, since the 
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closing of the Exhibition, had from time to 
time passed by that wonderful fabric; every 
such man must have felt a wish that some 
purpose could be devised to which its per- 
manent enduring could be safely a 7 
In thinking over the purposes to which it 
might be so applied, many of those pur- 
poses which had been stated by hon. Gen- 
tlemen in that evening’s debate had oc- 
curred to him as reasons why the build- 
ing might be continued for the use and 
benefit of the people of this metropolis, 
and of the country at large. Hundreds 
and thousands of his countrymen had en- 
joyed during the period of the Exhibition 
amusement and instruction from an inspec- 
tion of the things which were exhibited in 
that erystal building; and he could not see 
that it would not be possible so to arrange 
the interior as to make it the scene of a 
future exhibition, not perbaps so exten- 
sive in its range, but still materially con- 
tributing to the amusement, enjoyment, 
and instruction of the various classes of 
society, not confining his contemplation 
to the humbler classes, but to all classes, 
high and low. There might be difficul- 
ties in the matter, no doubt. There 
was one, which had been alluded to in the 
course of the debate—a difficulty arising 
from a pledge, or understanding, that it 
should be pulled down; but his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. D’Eyncourt) seemed to admit 
that were there a demand on the part of 
the public sufficiently strong—were the 
utility of retaining the building sufficiently 
demonstrated, that, in this case, the pledge, 
such as it was, need not be a bar to the re- 
tention of the structure. There seemed, 
also, to be some objection to the — 
site, and an opinion that some other ocality 
about this city would he better adapted to 
the purpose. He might differ from these 
views, but there was matter for inquiry. It 
certainly appeared to him that not only the 
speeches which had been made in favour of 
the Motion, but those made against it, 
tended to the conclusion that it was a sub- 
ject of sufficient interest and sufficient diffi- 
culty to justify inquiry. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the House would not reject the 
Motion, but consent to inquiry, in order 
that the House might, on some future oc- 
easion, have fuller and more ample grounds 
on which to come to a decision as to the ad- 
vice to be tendered to the Government, 
with a view either to the demolition or to 
the retention of this most extraordinary and 
most admirable structure, 
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‘reluctant to trespass on the. House, but 
having been repeatedly alluded saber! in the 
course © of the debate, he felt bound to say | a 
a few words on the subj AF, could 
assure the House that he no other 
fairly und ho this matter reg a‘ desire 
honourably to fulfil that engage- 
pas into which, as a Member of the late 
Government, he had entered. He need 
not refer to the speeches that were made 
in the year 1850; but he could assure the 
House that if he were to do so they sen 
clearly perceive that unless the 
had been distinctly given that the building 
would be honestly and fairly removed, it 
would never have been allowed to be 
erected at all. The position that he had 
had the honour to occupy at that time, ne- 
cessarily implicated his good faith on this 
subject more than that of any other man; 
for he received an application from gentle- 
men who had invested a large amount of 
money in the houses opposite this part of 
the Park, and when they told him that 
their great fear was that if the building 
was erected an excitement would be got 
up, and petitions would be easily manu 
tured, and that the very means that were 
used to make the Exhibition known to the 
country might be used again to retain the 
building: what was his answer to them ? 
He told them that they had the highest 
pledge—they had the honour of the Prince, 
and the character of the first nobility of 
the country—that he (Lord Seymour) con- 
sidered the honour of the Commission was 
pledged to the removal, and could not for 
a moment doubt but that it would be re- 
moved, What was the case of these par- 
ties when they came to him, for it had not 
been fairly stated to the House? Some 
years ago, it might be remembered, there 
was a low range of dirty old buildings, 
with a public-house near, where the Prince 
of Wales’s gate now stood. The Govern- 
ment of the day were anxious to remove 
these buildings, and communicated with 
the parties owning the land opposite for 
the purpose of inducing them to join them 
in purchasing them. These parties enter- 
tained the roposition, and subscribed a 
large sum of money in order to have a full 
view of the Park from their property. 
That being so, he asked whether, having 
accepted their contributions towards a pub- 


. lic improvement, and allowed these per- 


sons to invest their money, and to spend 
nearly 200,0000. in building houses there, 
it would now do to turn round and block 
up the view of the Park from their pro- 
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perty by like this 
ngs buling? Tha That he Negro oart be 
a ey, and .one to which 
no individual Member of that w eat 
consent in regard to his own property: w > 
then, should they sanction a 
behalf of the public which every Member 
would reject in the case of his own land ? 
He confessed it was with that he 
had heard a letter from the Earl of Car- 
lisle referred to in that pe ge ; for the 
noble Earl was a to the en ent 
to have the Duilding cmnavel itt 
self fairly and honestly acknowledged in 
the opening of his letter—that 
which the night hon. Member for Lambeth, 
although he read the latter part, had 
omitted to quote to the House. But, al- 
though the noble Lord might say for him- 
self that he could not appear to take a 
part in the proceedings for retaining the 
uilding, he yet did not mind writing in 
their favour. For his (Lord Seymour's) 
part he did not understand the casuistry 
which could allow the noble Earl to take 
an indirect mode of doing that which he 
- | could not openly do. If he was under the 
engagement, he ought not to have written 
the letter; if he was not so bound, he 
might have attended the meeting, and 
taken a part in the proceedings. Although 
he ( Seymour) thought the Commis- 
sioners who were. bound to remove the 
building, had acted with perfect good faith 
in this matter, yet their conduct and cha- 
racter were somewhat compromised by the 
proceedings of their architect; for Sir 
Joseph Paxton, having been the architect 
and agent of the Commission, had sent 
round the whole of the country to try 
and defeat the obligation of the Commis- 
sioners. A Commission of Inquiry was 
appointed last December, on which were 
the names of Sir Wilham Cubitt and Dr. 
Lindley, and no one was better qualified 
to speak on the capacities of the building 
than Sir William Cubitt; and certainly no 
one could better judge of the botanical 
question than Dr. Lindley. Sir Joseph 
Paxton had complained, it appeared, that 
he had not been allowed to correct his evi- 
dence. As soon as he knew of that com- 
plaint, he (Lord Seymour) asked of the 
secretary at the office what was the real 
fact of the case, and the secretary told 
him that a copy of Sir Joseph Paxton’s 
evidence had been sent to him at Chats- 
worth for correction, in the same manner 
as the evidence of all other witnesses had 





been sent to them, and not only so, but 
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as soon as it was known that the copy of 
the evidence had not been received, or 
been mislaid, the offered to send 
him another copy, and after that nothing 
more was heard about the matter. But, as 
regarded Sir Joseph Paxton’s evidence, the 
material facts of hi nny wal yb 
figures. The figures he would sooner 
‘ake from the contractor, who was better 
able to tell what the value of the building 
was, and what would be the cost of keeping 
it in repair, than Sir Joseph Paxton, be- 
cause he had superintended all the work of 
its construction. And what had Sir Joseph 
Paxton stated, not in evidence, but in 
writing ? Why, that the anent main- 
tenance of the Exhibition building, instead 
of costing 12,0001. a year, would cost 
20,0001. But that would not perhaps be 
of much consequence, because the building 
was to be rendered self-supporting. On that 
point he had made some inquiry of the best 
witness upon this part of the subject, 
namely, Mr. Cole, and he said that if it 
was to be self-supporting, it was indispens- 
able that it should de opened at night as 
a of recreation. Then, again, the 
ilding was to be under the manage- 
ment of certain trustees. The former Com- 
mission was appointed under a Royal Char- 
ter with the Royal Sign Manual; but this 
Commission was appointed at Exeter-hall 
by Sir Joseph Paxton, who declared that 
they were to be trustees for the people— 
interfering with the Royal Parks, and tak- 
i t ion of some twent 
aeiey eae yaar that the Royal 
Parks could be dealt with in that way; they 
could not be touched but by an Act of Par- 
liament ; all the resolutions of that House 
would be powerless ; and unless an Act of 
Parliament was passed to the contrary, the 
ae must be given back to the public. 
ut they were told it was most desirable 
to maintain the building for the education 
of the people. Now, last year he obtained, 
with the unanimous consent of all parties, 
a Vote of that House for the purposes of 
establishing lectures on practical geology 
at the Geological Museum in Jermyn-street, 
and that project had sueceeded admirably; 
lectures were also given, at a mere nomi- 
nal charge, for working men, and these 
lectures were well attended; therefore it 
could not be said that he was opposed 
to the education of the people. But then 
rs A were told the building was admi- 
rably adapted for a ‘‘trade collection.” 
Now, these trade collections were v 
apt to degenerate into bazaars ; and al- 
Lord Seymour 
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though the goods sent there would not be 
sold, yet the owners would tell those who 
wished to purchase that they would send 
other specimens just like to their 
order. But he would ask them to contri- 
bute to that trade collection one article, 
yp of when, Be would answer for it, 

compare with anythi could 
obtain evs gate firm care Se aoe 
a sample of the good faith of this country 
—which had always been the basis of our 
national greatness and our commercial 
prosperity. The building would not an- 
swer for lectures without extensive alter- 
ations: lectures had been tried and found 
to fail even at the Exhibition. But then 
it was proposed to convert it into a general 
warehouse until some fitter repository for 
a trade collection should have been pro- 
vided. They were asked to apply twenty 
acres of a public park to the pores sf 
a warehouse. For his part, he trusted 
the House would now at once reject this 
Motion, and so settle the question for 
ever. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, the noble Lord 
who had just spoken appeared to be in- 
fluenced by a very strong feeling. He 
(Mr. Wakley) had also a very strong feel- 
ing, but he had made no pledges; and if 
the noble Lord had made a pledge which 
he could not maintain, in consequence of 
the power of Parliament, morally he would 
commit no sin. [‘* Oh, oh!”] This was 
a pledge for destruction; but suppose it 
had been a pledge for protection, would 
the artiele ‘‘ good faith ”’ then b2 so worthy 
of admiration? The noble Lord the First 
Commissioner of Works stated that the 
edifice would be the scene of much immo- 
rality if it were retained in Hyde Park, 
but that it might be removed to Battersea. 
Was morality a matter of geography? 
What kind of animal did the noble Lord 
eeppene existed at Battersea? Some ex- 
traordinary monstrosity, he supposed, be- 
cause the noble eo 4 said acon. 
would give them their countenance. If it 
were @ zoological collection, he admitted 
that the Government might supply them 
with some countenances curious enough. 
But, if it were to be an immoral thing in 
Hyde Park, and a moral thing at Batter- 
sea, that was a circumstance for the noble 
Lord to explain. What harm could such 
@ structure as the Crystal Palace do any- 
where? He assured the aristocracy that 
they had risen 2 in the estima- 
tion of the people since they had mingled 
with them at the Crystal Palace, and they 
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deemed the place to be sacred almost in 

ence of the associations with which 
it had been connected. Persons of all na- 
tions, all habits, all religions had assembled 
in that temple of universal peace, and had 


there forgotten all their national prejudices. | _ 


They witnessed such scenes as 

had never seen before, and as the n 
Member for Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston) 
had well said, of all that they had seen 
there was no feature that had been so 
deeply—so indelibly impressed upon their 
minds, as the structure itself, Mach as 
the aristocracy had gained by what had 
transpired, he warned them that they 
would lose more in public estimation if 
they now demolished that building. 

Mr. GEACH said, he should support 
the Motion, and repudiated, on the part 
of the promoters of the movement for re- 
taining the building, any desire to usurp 
powers not legally and fairly conferred upon 
them. 

Loap JOHN MANNERS could assure 
the House that the unmitigated nonsense 
which the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
Wakley) had been obliging enough to put 
into his mouth, with regard to “ geogra- 
phical immorality ’’ had never entered into 
his mind. [The noble Lord, in e 
tion, then quoted a document, stating that 
the Exhibition building was about to be 
sold, and that an offer had been made for 
its purchase. } 

Mr. GEACH said, that was y 
correct, but the bargain was made contin- 
gent on that House not sanctioning its 
continuance in Hyde Park. 

Mr. J. EVANS said, that he must 
maintain that it would be no violation of 
good faith to vote for the present Motion. 
The contract was made by the Royal Com- 
missioners on behalf of the publie, and if 
the public declared that the contract should 
not be carried out, it would be no breach 
of faith to follow its wishes. He must say 
he was surprised to hear the noble Lord 
the Member for Totness (Lord Seymour) 
speak of this Motion being tantamount to 
a breach of faith, seeing the noble Lord 
was at the head of a Commission the very 
object of which was to see whether the 


“building should be retained or not. 


Lorp SEYMOUR said, when he under- 
took that inquiry the question of good faith 
was not at allincluded. It was entirely at 
the wish of the House that he undertook 
that inquiry. 

Mr. ALOOCK, seeing that the present 
and the late Government were both opposed 
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to the retention of the Crystal Palace 
its present site, but were not adverse 
pate a AY eae fag me a 
tersea , t an t 
the debate was desirable, 
Sm ROBERT PEEL said, that 
impressions which he originally en 
as, the advisability of retaining 
stal Palace had been entirely changed. A 
short time ago he desired to see the C 
Palace abolished, on the ground that 
pepishable material of which it was 
structed might not be adequate to its 
servation in this chang climate, 
that it might not ensure the 
and durability of a public edifice. 
should also dislike to see a building which 
eee answered, and PROPUTRIAY AEP EO 

e ificent purposes to which it was 
riginally diate, desecrated to the or- 
inary purposes of gain, or given over to 
the hazardous intentions of opeaulaienn, 
He thought that, having fulfilled its mis- 
sion, it might be aboli and that it 
would be no act of Vandalism so to do; 
that, on the contrary, the fame and the re- 
utation of the men who were engaged in 
it would not be affected by its removal, 
True, it would not exist in Hyde-park, re- 
calling by association the splendours of the 
port but it would exist in all their recol- 
ections as an imperishable monument, and 
these distinguished men might say— 

“ Exegi monumentum re i 
Regalia ue situ reniien mea? 

He now admitted, however, that he had 
overcome all these objections, and he was 
now as strenuously determined to support 
its maintenance as he was before an advo- 
cate for its destruction. As much had 
been said about the good faith of Parlia- 
ment, he would only say that that ought 
not to be a serious obstacle, Let hon. 
Members recall the history of Parliamen- 
tary pledges, and they would find that they 
were as ductile clay gy a 
by their own caprices. a few ni 
i they Seda instance of this. "ther 
had seen the noble Lord the Member for 
London Rev J A sige ) show an a 
din ility and a perfect grace in 

i <i caiten by pte a Militia Bill, 
in Opposition, which in office he had pro- 
sygena He wouid merely say further, that 
e would support the Motion now beft 
the House, » he thought we main- 
taining the building they w 
moting - interest = the welfare othe 
people, by affording them opportunities , 
moral, social, and physical improvement. 
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Mr. WYLD said, he believed no one 
could deny that it was desirable that there 
should exist in this metropolis a large edi- 
fice devoted to the reception of objects of 
art and of models of our mechanical skill. 
He hoped that, if even that Motion were 
rejected, the erection of such an edifice 
would not be lost sight of. 

Mr. HEYWOOD, in reply, said, he 
would adopt the words of the Earl of Car- 
lisle as expressive of the true state of the 
case, and say that nothing could be nitre 
unwise than for the aristocracy to insist 
Ln the removal of the Crystal Palace. 

ith respect to any injury that might be 
inflicted on private property by the reten- 
tion of the Crystal Palace, he had no 
doubt that ample compensation would be 
given for it, if necessary; for there was 
nothing which Members of that House 
were more jealous of than injury to private 

ed The noble Lord the Member 
or Totness (Lord Seymour) had spoken of 
Sir Joseph Paxton as having nominated 
trustees to take charge of the building. 
The fact was, that all that he had done 
was to call upon certain eminent indivi- 
duals who, at his request, had consented 
to act as trustees, if Parliament should 
choose to appoint them. Under all the 
circumstances, he (Mr. Heywood) must 
rsist in dividing the House upon his 
otion. 
Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 103; Noes 

221: Majority 118. 
List of the Avzs. 

Adair, R. A. S. Ewart, W. 
Aglionby, H. A. Fergus, J. 
Aleock, T. Foley, J. H. H. 
Anderson, A. Forster, M. 
Armstrong, Sir A. Fox, W. J. 
Baines, rt. hon. M. T. Freestun, Col. 
Barrow, W. H. Geach, C. 
Bass, M. T Glyn, G. C. 
Bell, J. Granger, T. C. 
Brotherton, J Greenall, G. 
Brown, W. Greene, J. 
Bunbury, E. H Hall, Sir B. 
Buxton, Sir E. N. Harris, R. 
Carter, J. B. Hatchell, rt. hon, J. 
Cavendish, hon. G.H. Hayes, Sir E. 
Charteris, hon. F. Headlam, T. E. 
Clay, J. Hervey, Lord A. 
Cocks, T. S. Heyworth, L, 
Collins, W. Hindley, C. 
Conolly, T. Hughes, W. B, 
Craig, Sir W. G. Jackson, W. 
Crowder, R. B. Keating, R. 
D’Eyncourt,rt.hon.C.T.° Keogh, W. 

Duncan, G. King, hon. P. J. L. 
J. Knight, F. W. 
Evans, J. Littleton, hon. E. R. 

Evans, W. M'Cullagh, W. T. 
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M‘Gregor, J. Scobell, Capt. 
Marshall, J. G Scrope, GP. 
Matheson, Col Scully, V. 
Milligan’ W. S. sero cie A. 
igan, R. J.P. 
Milnes, R. M. Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 
Moffatt, G. Stanford, J. F. 
Morris, D. Staunton, Sir G. T 
Mundy, W Strutt, rt. hon, E, 
Norreys, Sir D. J. Stewart, Adm, 
0’ a Stuart, Lord D. 
Paget, Lord A Thompson, Col. 
Palmerston, Visct Thompson, 
Pechell, Sir G. B. Thornely, T. 
Peel, Sir R. Wakley, T 
Perfect, R. Walmsley, Sir J. 
Peto, S. M. Walter, J. 
Pilkington, J West, F. R. 
Price, Sir R. Westhead, J. P. B. 
Rawdon, Col Wilcox, B. M 
Reynolds, J Williams, J. 
Rice, E. R Williams, W. 
Sadleir, J Wyld, J. 
Salwey, Col 
Sandars, G. Heywood, J. 
Scholefield, W. Hume, 
List of the Nozs. 
Abdy, Sir T. N. Cholmeley, Sir M. 
Adair, H. E. Christopher,rt.hon.R.A 
Anson, Visct. Christy, S. 
Anstey, T. C. Clive, hon. R. H. 
Archdall, Capt. M. Cobden, R. 
Arkwright, G. Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Armstrong, R. B. Collins, T. 
Bailey, C. Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Bailey, J. Cotton, hon. W. H. S. 
Baillie, H. J Currie, H. 
Baldock, E. H. Davies, D. A. S. 
Bankes, rt. hon, G Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Baring, H. B Deedes, W. 
Beckett, W. Denison, J. E. 
Bennet, P. Dick, Q. 
Blair, S. Disraeli, rt. ton. B. 
Blandford, Marq. of Divett, E. 
Booker, T. W. Dod, J. W. 
Bowles, Adm. Drummond, H. 
Boyle, hon. Col. Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 
Bramston, T. W. Duff, G. S. 
Bridges, Sir B. W. Duff, J. 
Bright, J. Duncombe, hon. A. 
Brisco, M. Duncombe, hon. 0. 
Brocklehurst, J. Duncombe, hon. W. E. 
Brooke, Sir A. B. Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 
Bentinck, Lord H. Dunne, Col. 
Beresford, rt. hon. W. Du Pre, C. G. 
, Viset. East, Sir J. B. 
Best, J. Edwards, H. 
Bruce, Lord E. Egerton, Sir P. 
Bruce, C. L. C. Emlyn, Visct. 
Bulkeley, Sir R.B. W. Estcourt, J. B. B. 
Bunbury, W. M. Euston, Earl of 
Burghley, Lord Evelyn, W. J. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. Farrer, J. 
Cabbell, B. B. Fellowes, E. 
Campbell, hon. W. Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Campbell, Sir A. I. Filmer, Sir E. 
Carew, W. H. P. Floyer, J. 
Cayley, E. S. Forbes, W. 
Chandos, Marq. of Fordyce, A. D. 
Chaplin, W. J. Forester, hon, G. 0, W. 
Chichester, Lord J. L, Fox, 8. W. L. 
Childers, J. W. Galway, Visct. 
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Grete Oai M. Moody, ah That officer having Gosorarol Be seinen 
ie Morgan, 0. of practices on the part of several 
Sr ot eee i of the odhetes of the Bombay Government, 
Gooch, Sir E. $. Neeld, J. had been removed from his situation, in 
Goold, W. Newport, Visct. order to stifle inquiry into the subject. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. Noel, hon. G. J. What he (Mr. C. Ansiey) desired was, the 
pr pa a = oe a aeons of papers which would throw 
Grey, BW. Packe, C. W. ight on the transaction. The papers were 
Grogan, E. Pakington, rt.hon.Sir J, | now in the possession of the Board of Con- 
Grosvenor, Lord K. Palmer, R. trol and the Board of Directors, and they 
i! Nort he ray ought to be produced. : 
Halford, Sir H. Pennant, hon, Col otion made, and Question proposed— 
Hallyburton, Ld.J.F.G.  Plowden, W. H. © “That there be laid before this House, Copies 
Hamilton, G. A. , M. of the Papers and Correspondence concerning the 
Hamilton, Lord C. Powlett, Lord W investigations made by Colonel Outram, C. B., into 
Hardinge, hon. C. S. Prime, R. the existence of corrupt relations between the 
Hastie, A. Pugh, D. Guicowar or his sub and certain officers of 
Heathcote, Sir G. J. Reid, Gen the Bombay Government; and also concerning 
Heneage, G. H, W. Repton, G. W. J. the removal of the said officer from his post of 
Henle vt. bon. J.W. Romilly, Sir J erage ‘ 
, rt. hon. J. W. milly, 3 : 
Herbert, H. A. eer OE ee Sra she pmndnacypredeashe arta 
Herries, rt. hon. J.C. Seymour, Lord learned Gentleman was entirely mistaken, 
Hildyard, R. C. Shelburne, Earl of if he believed that the Board of Directors 
Hildyard, T. B. T. Sibthorp, Col. and the President of the Board of Control 
Hill, Lord E. Smith, rt. hon. R. V. | were in possession of all the documents re- 
. fae ecard lating to this question. Not only had he 
ogg, Sir J. W. Somerton, Visct. ‘ . 
Hope, Sir J Sotheron, T. H. S. (Mr. Herries) not had an opportunity of 
Hope, H. T Spooner, R. forming a judgment of those documents, 
Hotham, Lord Stafford, A. but they had never yet come into his pos- 
be ty ag JK emer hag o session; and he doubted very much whether 
Hutt, W. Strickland, Sir G the Board of Directors, before whom they 
Inglis, Sir R. H. Stuart, H. would have to be laid in the first instance, 
Jocelyn, Visct. Stuart, J had yet had time to consider the case, and 
Jolliffe, Sir W.G. H. Sturt, H. G judge of its importance. Under these cir- 
Soeite, Sash, Le nog Spadina cumstances he thought that the hon, and 
Knox, hon. W. S. Taylor, Col. ‘ . 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. Thesiger, Sir F learned Member was premature in moving - 
Langton, W. H.P.G. Thicknesse, R, A for those papers; but he might rest assu 
Lascelles, hon. E. Thompson, Ald that, whenever they should be in a fit state 
Lawley, hon. B. R. Es ba“ o hon. SirJ. | +o be presented to the House, there would 
rn Tre, SJ. not be the slightest indisposition on the 
Lennox, Lord A. G. Vane, Lord H art of the Government to produce them. 
Leslie, C. P. Vesey, hon. T. he charge of corruption against public 
Lindsay, hon. Col. Villiers, Viset officers could not be over. 
perv Miokge irs em Viscourr JOCELYN trusted, that after 
Long, W. Walpole, rt. hon. $.H. | what had fallen from the right hon. Gen- 
Loveden, P. Walsh, Sir J. B. tleman the President of the Board of Con- 
ome wi og Col. Reger ara trol, the hon. and learned Member for 
wae, 5 Merny , Youghal (Mr. C. Anstey) would not press 
Lygon, a ae Wage Le his Motion. He thou 2} that the ssille in 
Manners, Lord C.S. Willoughby, Sir H. | which this Motion had been brought before 
Manners, Lord J. Worcester, Marq.of | the House, was hardly fair to Colonel Out- 
Marshall, W. Wynn, H. W. W. ram. The question was one which deserved 
oo ; rot J Yorks, Mae. 2: the serious consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Maunsell, T. P TELLERS. Government when the papers were before... 
Maxwell, hon, J. P. Bateson, T. them, for it was one on which the honour. . 
Molesworth, Sir W. Lennox, Lord H. of our Indian Government was deeply im-* 
Gime de Coremni: coma plicated, and t aa the pita were 
: deeply interested. charge of corruption 
Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY moved for | had lm made against a subordinate of 
copies of papers and correspondence in| the Bombay Government, and an inquiry 
connexion with the case of Colonel Outram. | having been instituted, he thought it was 
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due to Parliament and the country, that as 
soon as the had been considered, 
they should be laid before the House. 

m JAMES HOGG said, he must com- 
plain of the course which had been pur- 
sued by the hon. and learned Member for 
Youghal, in reiterating his accusations 
against the officers of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, and in again pressing this Motion 
upon the House, although he was informed 
by the Secretary of the Board of Control, 
when he brought it forward a few nights 
ago, that some of the papers which had 
arrived a short time ago were under con- 
sideration, but that the most material, in- 
eluding the memorial of Colonel Outram, 
had only reached England two or three 
days "rgacem b He (Sir J. Hogg) could 
give the most positive and absolute denial 
to the statements which the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman had made on a former even- 
ing, and repeated that evening. He (Sir 
J. Hogg) denied that any officers high in 
the service of the Bombay Government, if 
by that was meant civil and military ser- 
vants of the East India Company, had 
ever been convicted of corruption, or had 
ever had it imputed to them. And the 
hon. and learned Member should know 


this, because he (Sir J. Hogg) had on a 


former grening read an extract from a let- 
ter of Colonel Outram’s, stating distinctly 
not only that no such imputation had ever 
escaped him, but that he did not believe in 
its justice. Colonel Outram said— 

“I was made aware, during my official career 
at Baroda, that a belief existed that high officers 
of the Government were open to corruption, and 
that such belief was promoted by the native sub- 
ordinates for their own interested purposes. 
Fully convinced there were no grounds for such 
dishonouring imputations, I laboured earnestly to 
trace out and bring to punishment the delinquents 
through whose corruption the good name of the 
British Government was tarnished.” 


It was an honourable avocation, and the 
gallant officer laboured in it zealously and 
successfully. He did bring the greater 

rt of these miscreants to punishment. 

he case of the unfortunate widow, to 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
formerly referred, was one of as great op- 
pression and iniquity as ever occurred, 
even in the East; but the delinquents in 
that case were discovered by Colonel Out- 
ram and were signally punished. The 
whole proceedings. of Colonel Outram were 
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comprised in seven or eight folio volumes, 
irrespective of his memoria! and his report 
on the allegations of corruption, which only 
came by the last mail. e had not yet, 
by any diligence which it was in his power 
to bestow, been able even to read Colonel 
Outram’s memorial; but as soon as possible 
the Court of Directors would take it, and 
the documents appended to it, into careful 
consideration. et the hon. and learned 
Gentleman bring forward distinct and 

cific charges against the officers of the 
Bombay Government by name, and he (Sir 
J. Hogg) would meet them; but he was 
not prepared to meet the dark and vague 
surmises and insinuations in which the hon. 
and learned Member had indulged. He 
would, however, tell him, that when public 
servants were discharging their duty ho- 
nourably to their country, it mattered not 
at what distance, they would rig re- 
ceive a generous support from that House 
when they were unjustly assailed, and that, 
too, more particularly, without there being 
a document before the House te support 
the imputation. 

Mr. SCHOLEFIELD said, that, in 
justice to his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Youghal, he should state that 
he had himself on a previous evening un- 
derstood the Secretary to the Board of 
Control to say, not only that the docu- 
ments in question had arrived, but that 
they were before the Board. 

Mr, BAILLIE said, that- he had then 
most assuredly been misunderstood, for he 
certainly stated that the papers had not 
reached the Board of Control, and that 
they had only reached the Court of Diree- 
tors upon the day on which he spoke. 

Mr. G. THOMPSON said, he must ex- 
press a hope that, as soon as the public 
business would allow, these papers would 
be laid before the House, in order that 
they might be able to form a judgment for 
themselves upon the transactions to which 
they related. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, that 
after the statement made by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, he would not press the 
Motion, relying on the promise that the 
papers would be produced. 

otion, by leave, withdrawn; as was 
also a Motion of the hon. and learned 
Member relating to Indian territories. 
The House adjourned at One o’clock. 








